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ART L~A NEGL ECTED CL ASSICAL LA NGUAGE. ; 


COME fifteen years ago, the Books of the New Testament 
~ 2 were being subjected to the same unflinching criticism 
which is new being applied to the works comprised’ in the 
-older canon ofthe Sacred. Scriptures, And it is only because 
papon is secretly so close to the, heart of every man, even, 
‘to, the hearts .of its deriders; that this sort of criticism fs 
so awe arid inveterate. But in those, days there was no | 
yielding from withia the citadel. The defendersof the Faith 
aere then led į Dy one whose intellect was as subtle and ana- 
P tic as his religion was’ devout and single-minded, if his 

venetancy of. soul was sustained from sources supernatural, . 

his reason derived strength from a solid erudition and a 
capacity for the appraisement of evidence, which gravely 
smiled upon, as it-quietly exposed, the showy mask of learning 

often presented toiit. -Although the Church included then, as ie 
doe es now, many weak-kneed theologians, ready to make. terms 

with German. destructive criticism—eclectic: Ritualism having 
not as yet bred the hybrid and charlatan variety of the -stamp 
which has been lately revealed—~such a champion as Bishop 
Lightfoot rallied éven these with his cry of.“ no, surrender.” 

-Tje carried the defence into the camp ofthe enemy, and, ina 
wacries of brilliant papers in the pages of ‘the Contemporary 
Ws c20 (3875-76), he succeeded in placiig the Gospel nars 
yratives upon such rocks of defanċe, with regard to the ques-. 
(ions of age, and authenticity, fhat their position: “in these res» 
ects has: been deeraed unassailable ever since,” 
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for the most, recent Lesiisnony to the jmpregnable historical position 
cep New Teñament, seg the remarkable review of Lex Mundi which 
n UE ia in’ 1 Phe Zyres of Vath: November 1800. 
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3., H 
Asi is now - the wend of uttack adopted in, one deaa t 
of 5 Old Testament, analysis so was. there then, a loud malignan nt 
whisper which talked of .a commo ancestral “ document * 
fon | which the. Gospel ‘writers bad drawn and. misdrawn 
their. “facts.” It was a “Compendium of the Life of Jesus 
Christ,” by onc Tatian, to which Eusebius had ` refetred, 
aud which was in extensive circulation in the second century 
in the ky Church, which many of the critics seized vpon 
$ thé prabable-quarry fram which the Evangelists bad picked 
ue a harmonious substratum .on yhe “to buid- the pul 
arks of Christianity. Bishop Lightfoot, howevër, had à subtler 
theo ory than that. “No,” said ke, “this work of -Fatian shall, 
ndeed, form a foundatien for. the Gospels, but only as fix. 
ae a Eee barrier, marking a “date before which they 
nust shave been composed.” Thence hé went on to gemon- 
strate the probability that Tatian’s work was compounde d 
out of the Gospels, nol the Gospels. out of Tatian, -Now, i 
this the eory could have been proved to ‘be fact by the worthy 
Bishop, it would -bave established an irrefragable posi- 
tion—-namely, fhat the Evangelists’ narratives; from which 
Tatian copied, must have been in existence previous to the 
year i60; A.D., the acknowledged latest date for, Tatian’s 
Compendium, The Bishop guessed this work to be merely 
a harmony of the Four Gospels ; but he’ could not prove it sö, 
and thus establish. the prior appearance of the Gospels, because 
| n work itself had been lost for centuries; so that its exact*con-, 
eae were thus unknown. And here comes in the romance; 
f the Story. “Ah lif. Tatian’s work could. only be recovery 
from the bygone ages to conlrm the truth P” must have often 
been the jearn ned writer's craving, But that was almost impos- 
sible, Even Eusebius, in the fifth century, tou ud only des’ 
cribe the book from hearsay. When a hrodopetiy Bishop. of 
Cyrrhus, visited, inthe year: 280, the syrian Church in Edessa, 
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he had- ordered all copies of © Tatian’s Gospel” to be destroyed 
‘as heretical. Notwithst sats then, the hopelessness. of. fe- 
covering the lost. treasure ‘the roth century, will the real 


situation. be . credited ? The ease was actually fhis- While 
3K. ‘Lightfoot was penning his famous articles, the longed for 
work was, in reality stowed away on the top shelf of his book- 
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Prier to. the E T T of, Tatian’s Gospel, one Ephracas 
‘the Syrian, had embodied, para agraph by paragraph, the entire 
work ir a Commentary. which he had composed upon it. He 
awicte in Syriac, and his compilation had also long ago disap- 
peared. However, in thedays wher it was popular, Ephraem’s 
work had been translated into the Armenian language, The 

l armenian version ‘had not been lost; but Armenian was--and 
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is~a language unknown to our theologians. An Armenian 
monk of the convent established by Mekhitar at Venice, by - 
name Paschal Ancher, had even published Ephraem’s Commen- 
tary in.1832, little dreaming of its value. Bishop Lightfoot, 
many years previously, i in a bibliophilist humour, had purchased 
a second-hand copy. in Venice, meaning some day to study 
Armenian, Yet it was not by. the Bishop that these circum-.. 
“stances were brought tolight. In 1877, a German lighted upon. 
Anchers publication at. Venice ;. and it. was. only when - 
this discovery was revealed to the world “of letters 
that Dr.. Lightfoot found on his book-shelf his own. copy, 
It remained for_the learned scholar Theodor, Zahn „to` pick 
out Tatian’s Gospel--the Diatessaren, as it is styled—piece 
by piece from- Ephraem’s Commentary, and, putting the 
paragraphs together, to make public the ancient wetk ‘in 
pits entirety once again, Then, indeed, was Lightfoot’s nae 
jecture -proved to be correct. \Tatian. had merely--aimed at ` 
presénting a full and consecutive harrative of Christ’s. Life, bg 
dinking . together ‘into one whole all the important state- 
ments and, facts recited by thé four Evangelists.. Their-' 
very | words ‘were . culled. bodily: by this. second century 
h vnonist, and the antiquity of the GoSpels, as Lightfoot 

ad^ anticipated: was ROPAR seftled ey these voluminous 
onon. 

To’ the Aena and their on is’ this eae 
resitlt primarily due. Moreover, we have introduced the. long,® 
but interesting, narrative. only ‘with the intention of ‘leading 
Fup to the subject of -this review, which is designed. to set 
forth the importance of this. “neglected tongue to..English 
students... - . - 

Armenian ‘is a an which deserves to be seriously i 
studied by. both the theological and the classical: ‘scholar. 
Hidden away in this idiom,—and, again, hidden away-in the 
4 aries of obscure ‘Armenian monasteries—exist treasures of 

¥ cient literature, indigenous as well as imported, which would ` 
adequately repay the trouble and patience of masten a new 
language of certainly exceptional diffculty.- 

-That the Armenian language and Armenian literature have 

ot rémained untouched ‘by curious outsiders, I am fully aware. 
„ erman. linguists have naturally bored their way into these | 
nines,. and have’ -been - slowly. and laboriously turning over 
the: material ‘with. the - view to its. philological’ sublimation 
and’ calcination. But German philologists are, after all, mere 
digestive machines. What -is here required is not patient 
soulless pedantry, but men-of brilliant parts and-wide general. 
reading—men, not without a -department -of their own, but 
with the-.scholarship and all-round ability.. which can. 


4 _. A, NEGLECTED CLASSICAL LANGUAGE, 
- appreciate and make use of- the: miscellaneous accumulations of 
a literary people,. whose reputation has‘long lain forgotten. 
Thirty years ago .M.. Brosset,. who had mastered both the 
Georgian and the. Armetiian ` languages, performed: much 
useful work -in this: direction ; ‘but his investigations“ dealt” 
chiefly. with the. literature .of Georgia: Since then, ‘Mr. . H: 
Dwight, Professor Petermann,.and .Dr. S. C. Malan ‘have 
published translations of, Armenian writings; whilst one -of 
the latesto recruits. is) Mr.-F.. C. Conybeare, who, an accom- 
plished Oxford man of. polished tastes, has shown himself: sò- 
énthusiastic.-a student of Armenian as’ to make a.literary” 
tour in the country of.the language itself. However, whether 
one’s- hobby .be Oriental history, Greek literature, Ecclesiastical 
lore, .or Biblical investigation ; if. the desire is to make 
discoyeries. of.. importance in- these departments, let the devotee: 
be assured that, in, the books and MSS. of the ‘tongue toy 
which E am referring, lie the E of the kind: But 
efter. a` brief digression -of Æ- mote general nature, I. shall 
attempt. to set forth more particulariy-t prones vein into 
which Armenian literature hlas flowed, and ye- enumeration 
of. ‘the’. treasures already nown. to. exist : “may pe~ likewise 
recorded, 

_Armenia, in connection, with “Turkish misrule, has recently” 
been so.much before the public that we have at length gather- 
‘ed „more: precise” notio ntioris regarding’ its geographical situation. 
». We at least picture it. somewhere. betwixt. the Black ‘and 
the Caspian Seas, with the .Caucagus Mountains as a leading 
features: „Formerly, an extensive. kingdom, with .the Southerre 
prévinces, protruding far into Persia and Asia Minor, Armenia, as 
' we know, has now no political existence. Part of the old territory 
belongs-to.the Shah, part.to the Sultan of Turkey, and by far 
thé largest ‘portion (including Erzerum, Kars, and Tiflis, with 
the great table-lands stretching north of ‘the Caucasus). to the 
“Czar of all - the..Russias, A great number of. Armenians still 
cling-to their ancient soil; but the majority of. the educated’ 
and more enterprising of this nation migrated, many generations 
back, to the larger towns of Europe and Asia.. Thus, at Con- 
stantinople, it is estimated that no fewer than 180,000 of the 
population are Armenians. At Vienna exists a colony of 
1%,000; whilst at Kuty, near .the Carpathians, is an isolated, 
settlement, dating ftom the fourteenth century, whose members’ 
speak a dialect, the nearest akin “to the ancient’ Armenian 

_ ‘tongue, ` The important religious community at Venice, who 
have given in their allegiance: to the Pope; have been well- 
known for nearly 200 years ; and., it is- from -thẹ. San Lazaro 
Academy there -that most. modern works in. the language, es- 

_ specially the grammars and the. dictionaries, . have „been; issued. 
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It was at Venice that Lord Byron attempted to study Arme-` 


nian. Other centres of this scattered race are in Cairo, Bom- 
bay, and Calcutta; In Calcutta reside 670 Armenians, with 
church, schools, and institutions of their own, Manchester is 
the only rallying point on English soil, and possesses a small 
community of Armenian merchants, numbering about 130 souls. 
Everywhere, it would seem, except in their native land, they are 
notably prosperous; the richest merchants and bankers in 
Eastern towns belonging to this nationality. ‘Confirmed 
money-makers, they are lavishly charitable to their own people ; 


and in a philanthropic investigation in Calcutta, concerning the” 
distributing of charitable relie to the poor of all nations in 


that city, only one Armenian was reported to be in want—d man 


who had offended the community by leaving their Church.’ 


In their wide diffusion, their wealth, and their businessecapa- 


bilities, not to mention their generosity to their own poor, the 


Armenians are curiously parallel with the Jewish race. . 


But, unlike the Jews, the Armenians are’ Christians, ang. 


their Christianity dates back to the most primitive times. 
They allege their Church to have been founded, circa A D. 35, 
by the Apostle Thaddzeus, and in the rejoinder issued in 1888 
from the head of the Armenian Church, declining the. invita- 
tion of Leo XIII to merge their national Church in that of 
Rome, mention is made of “ her existence of 1854 years in an 
independence which she will ever maintain.” However, his- 
toritally we know nothing of the existence of an Armenian 
Church prior to the end of the third century : when Gregory, the 
Alluminator, evangelized the country, converted the king, and, 
in the year 302, was finally consecrated first. Bishop of Ar- 
menia. The Armenian Patriarch, whose See is settled at 


Echmi-adzin, 12 miles from Erivan, in Russian Armenia, re- 


presents Gregory in his position of primate, and to the present 
day the “ Gatoghigos,” occupying this chair, is the Metropoli- 
tan of the whole Armenian Church. He is head of the ancient 
monastery at Echmi-adzin, and is known in European writings 
as the “ Katholikos.” Under this Patriarch are the Patriarchs 
of Constantinople and Jerusalem, and in the three Patriarch- 
ates of the Orthodox Armenian Church are various Archbishops 
and Bishops, canonically subordinate to their respective Pro- 
vincials, At Calcutta resides a.suffragan in whom English 
clerics of the “ advanced.” type in our city take, one may say, 
a. touching . interest, styling him, in unctuous zeal, “the Arme- 
nian Archbishop. ” : 


: In alluding, hereafter, to the liturgical department of Ar- 


menian literature, we shall have something to say concerning 
the doctrinal attitude of this Church and her present relation- 
ship to both the. English and the Roman Churches, The 


- 
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iterature of the country is, indeed, in’ many respects closely 
nterwoven with Ecclesiastical History, both local and general. 

When Armenian writings are denominated “classical,” it 
should be explained that the term, far from being in this case 
n exaggerated, or unmerited one, deserves to be applied 
n two senses. The literature to be found in the language 
s to be divided into two great sections; and both of 
shese are. in great measure, classical, even in the technical 
sense. One section embraces the imported, or translated, 
works—translations executed in ancient times; the other 
section comprises the indigenous works—compositions of 
native Armenian authors, both ancient and modern. The first 
department, although wholly transferred by mere translation 
from other languages into Armenian, is altogether made up 
of the,acknowledged classical writings of other civilised races, 
and, from its comprehensive purview, is a most important 
collection, This, moreover, should be the section dealt with 
fyrst-in these pages. 

In the fourth century of the Christian era the Armenian idiom 
was elevated to the dignity of a written language, Greek 
having been previously the literary medium of Armenian 
scholars, When the language had thus gained a character of 
its own, a veritable bibliomauia almost immediately set in. 
Throughout the fifth and following centuries, so amazing was 
the national voracity for books of all kinds, that a perfect army 
of-seribes- in ~every_.convent were put to attack the literatures 
of all countries. In that way, the whole body of Greek and 
Syriac works, sacred and profane, then current, was presently. 
transferred into the Armenian tongue. So omnivorous were 
the translators, that writings, important and insignificant, 
were indiscriminately seized upon and duly assimilated, one 
and all, to the vernacular idiom. As a result, many of the 
minor compositions of ancient authors, which have been long 
ago lost in their original forms, are now found existing in these 
Armenian translations in old monastic libraries. In an age, 
like our own, which is so ingenious in erecting magnificent 
fabrics out of forgotten rubbish heaps, such materials will be 
considered more important than any discovery of opera majora. 
At least it is a consolation to surmise that certain of the 
books which the destruction of the famous Alexandrian 
Library was supposed to have removed for ever from the 
world, may yet be found mouldering in damp chambers on 
the crags around Ararat. | 
. Some of the more prominent of the translations made 
from the Greek in the fifth century may now be enumerated. 
Armenian editions of at least five of the works of Aristotle, 
ase known to survive, namely, the Categories, the Analytikon, 
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tepi Koskov, Tepe Apy7yv and Uepi Epryveras, Itis the Armenian 
version of these works which Mr. Conybeare has collated 
and published. Then we have the complete productions 
of the poet Kallimachos, the writings of Diodoros Sikulos, 
Olympiodoros, and four ` volumes’. of Aeschylos. A volu- 
minous life of Alexander the Great, by an anonymous 
Greek author, is'among the MSS. at Venice. All the ordinary 
Greek classics are likewise to be met with. - 

The editions of the Fathers and the Ecclesiastical Histori- 
ans are the most notable treasures. Amongst those specially 
. worth examination and collation are the five series of the works 
of St. Athanasius. The Armenian copies represent trans- 
lations made within, 100 yedrs from the date of that great 
authors death, recording, therefore; his zpsisema verba before 
the corruptions and perversions of later editions were put 
forth. At Venice exist MSS. of 23 separate works of *\thana- 
sius, including his “ Life of St. Anthony, the Abbot, and other 
Holy Anchorites,” and the disputed tract on the Incarnation ; 
also the Missal and Breviary said to have been the compilations 
of the saint. Philo’s works have a peculiar interest; and. the 
Armenians can-boast here certain survivals ‘not known to 
exist in any other form. ‘I can only mention the writings of 
this author existing in the Mekhitar College at Venice ; but 
others are reported from the Archiepiscopal Library at Erivan, 
The Venice series of Philo comprises :— 

e (1) Three Dialogues ; one on the Souls of Beasts, and 

two on the Providence of God. = 
(2) Researches on’the Books of Genesis ahd Exodus. 
(3) Discourses on Samson and Jonah. 
(4) On the three Angels which appeared. to A .brabam. 

Of ancient books which have acquired a mysterious repu- 
tation, chiefly because they were numbered amongst the “lost,” 
none seem to be so often referred to as the “ Chronicle” of 
Eusebius of Cæsarea. Until comparatively recent times, this 
work was only known through Jerome's account of it, and was 
said to consist of an. elaborate chronology, preceded by an 
epitome of universal history. Scaliger endeavoured to com- 
pile a suppositious text of the chronicle, using. the various 

extracts from it, as given by contempor ary authors. However, 
in 1788, an Armenian version of the original was found in St. 
James’s Monastery at Jerusalem ; whilst, later, an Armenian 
translation of a Syriac version came to light from Echmi-adzin. 
Careful collations of these MSS. were not made until 80 years 
afterwards, by Petermann ; and now, with the help of Jerome's 
text, we may at last be said to have had this not very impor- 
tant mystery solved, and to have been put in possession of 
Eusebius’s work exactly ‘as it- was left by its author; Naturally 
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there are innumerable.-writings by St. Chrysostom to be met 
with in Armenian dress. It would require the scrutiny of an 
expert to pick out any of those which do. not survive in their 
original Greek, if any such there be. Chrysostom has, I fancy, 
been too universally popular in the Eastern Churches, for even 
one of his minor compositions to have been permitted tolie in. 
oblivion and so become lost. -Nevertheless, it may be of interest 
to name some of the titles occurring in Somal’s Italian list :— 

= (1) Commentary on St. Matthew. 

~. (2) Thirty-three Homilies on St. John’s Gödpel, 
© (3} Homilies on St. Paul’s Epistles.. 
t4) .On the Annunciation. 
. (5) On the Holy Cross, * 
` <6) Homilies on St* Thomass Unbeliéf and concerning 
| the Sunday known as Dominica in Albis. 
(7, On St. Milesius, Bishop of Antioch. 

- (8) ` On the Baptism of Jesus Christ. 
~. (9) On Penitence andthe Prophet Jonah. 

~ e (10) On the Passover of the Hebrews, 
(11) On the Good Samaritan. 

Turning to the Epistles of Ignatius; Bishop of Antioch, which, 
as documents composed only eighty years after the Crucifixion, 
are of the utmost importance in the determination of many nice 
points of primitive Christiag doctrines, and ef early Church 
government, the famous controversy as to the original shape 

„Of these letters will at once recur to the studemt’s mind. Cure- 
#¥on’s theory that the Ignatian Epistles were originally only three 
-in number (which was so eagerly caught at and enlarged upon, 
contva Christianos, by Bunsen and Renan) has been at length ~ 
most conclusively. refuted. Zahn, Lightfoot, and Dr. Travers 
Smith of Dublin, have.caused the majority of critical 
‘scholars to accept, as the genuine productions of the ‘venerable. 
martyr, the seven somewhat shortened letters which Vossius 
first disinterred from the, Medicean MS. Few, however, are 
aware of the important confir mation of these conclusions to be 
_ gathered from Armenian sources. The. Armenian version 
contains the seven Epistles, in shortened form, and entirely. free 
from the Arian interpolations „which first cast discredit on the 
expanded editions. . As the -Armenians derived their series 
from the Syriac early i in the fifth century, this version reaches 
back almost to the times of Eusebius, with.whose extracts and 
comments it exactly harmonizes. In addition to the seven 
accepted Epistles, we find, in the Armenian series, the six, 
other letters usually held to be spurious. “Nevertheless, as these 
six non-Ignatian Epistles were evidently translated in one batch’ 
with the genuine letters, which had not then (as this version. 
plainly proves) been manipulated by the Arian interpolator, we 
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at least ascertain that the six were not, as was once supposed, 
further compositions of the heretical interpolator, but that they 
are—though not of Ignatian authorship—yet of very early origin. 
These last are thus intituled in the Armenian collection :—(1) 
To those of Antioch ; (2) From Mary, the Proselyte of Kasda- 
pagha, to Ignatius ; (3) Reply of Ignatius ; (4) Fo those of 
Tarsus ; (5) To the Deacon Heron of Antioch ; (6) To the 
Phillippians. 

Our orthodox Churches, doubtless, have pardonable cause cor 
triumph in the establishment of the authenticity of this famous 
septet of second-century letters, as opposed to Curéton’s 
excerpts, Many are the important positions and doctrines 
which thereby gain, the strength of the stainless testimony of a 
“ Pupil of St. John” as to their being current in the ‘most 
primitive ages of Christianity. Some of those conclusions 
deserve special mention here. The Ignatian Epistles, wlten the 

unadulterated versions of Aarmenia and Syria are consulted, at 
least establish :— 

(1) That there existed in the Church of the frat quarter o&f 
the second century the three Orders—of Bishop, Priest, and 
Deacon. 

(2) That the New Testament was, for Ignatius and also for 
the Church of his time, already a written ‘collection like the 
Old. 

(3) That the Old Testament had the solemn imprimatur of 
re- i ogee by the Churches, as the direct Revelation of God, so = 
early as 110 A.D. at ‘least. 

(4) That.the Holy Contmunion occupied then acommanding 
‘position ; the word Aucharzst being reserved to express only a 
specified section of the office. . 

. (5) That the Christians . had already cast aside the Jewish 
Sabbath, and observed, as the Lord’s. Day, the frst day of the 
week, 

(6) The writers of that day were familiar with the phrase “ the 
Catholic Church.” 

Moreover, in quitting this most interesting of subjects, and 
one very properly interminable to the Christian apologist, 
it is worth pointing out, as one of the more important pieces of 
internal testimony.to their antiquity, that the word “ Trinity ” 
is not once mentioned in these writings, just as it is absent 
from the canonical works of the New Testament. Nevertheless, 
‘as in the latter, the particulars of the doctrine are as fully and. 
palpably implied. 

Extraordinary, indeed, is the mass of patristie iterata thus. 
lying perdu in this unknown tongue. Much of it, doubtless, is 
unworthy of translation ; but, on the other hand, much would 
prove of the highest value for critical and còóllative purposes, 
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if only it were rendered available to the professional analyst. 
For example, of the works of Ephraem, the Syrian, twenty- 
nine volumes are known to’ exist in Armenian MSS., in 
addition to the valuable Commentary on Tatian’s harmony. 
The writings of Ensebius Emesenus, of which nothing but a 
few fragments have been hitherto seen by European scholars, 
are.to be found in their entirety in the Ararat monasteries. I 
‘must also mention having noticed the occurrence of no fewer 
than 34 “volumes of St. Gregory Nazianzen, 17 treatises by 
St. Basil, and the rare works of Timothy, Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, in the Armenian lists. However, enough of this. My 
object is not to catalogue exhaustively, but only to indicate 
generally, and to lead the waf to further investigations by 
future possible students, 

‘The Armenian Church is so much part and parcel of the 
Armerflan people that her. distinctive character is almost 
synonymous with their nationality and patriotism. Their 
Church is their own, and with touching tenacity have the majori- 
tẹ of the race clung to her as a peculiar possession, resisting for 
centuries the unremitting enticements of the Roman Propa- 
ganda. So early as the year 1240 A.D., we find one of the 
national authors, Mekhitar Sgyuratzi, composing a vehement 
“ Discourse against the Popes of Rome ;” anda MS. of the 
work occurs in the VeniceLibrary. Many similar writings of 
later date are extant ; and, infact, just at the period when the 
English nation was,.under her Plantagenet monarchs, asserting 
the autonomy of the Anglican Church, in opposition to Papal 
encroachment—just then was the Afmenian Church engaged 
in resisting the same interference from Rome.* As we know, 
however, pertinacity and importunity have gained their usual 
meed of success; and a portion of the Armenian race has 
yielded to offers of Papal protection. Thus, in addition to the 
Orthodox Armenian Church already referred to, we hear of the 
Uniat Armenian Church, which is the Roman branch. The 
members of this branch (like the Chaldzan Church, separated 
by similar influence from the Orthodox Nestorian, or Assyrian, 
Church, and like the Uniat Church of Syria, separated from 
the Syrian Jacobite Church) have been permitted a 
half sort of independence, with the use of their national 
liturgy, as revised and emasculated by the Roman fathers. 
Happily the -bulk of the Armenian nation is too patriotic to 


* It would seem that in the year 1307 A.D. a king of Armenia, Leo the 
Third, having convened a Council, proposed to unite the National Church to 
that of Rome, Moreover, among other matters, he promised the Pope 
that the mixed chalice should be used in the Armenian Church. The 
bitter feeling which. was thus evoked, at length led to his murder. ° 
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abandon its anċient religious autonomy ; and continues'to re- 
sist, with sterling vigour, both the blandishments of the Vatican, 
working on one side, and the stolid bribery of the American 
missionaries, who, on the other hand, ure bent on converting this 
grand Old Church to a vapid congrégationalism. Of the two 
tempting forces, naturally. the American system, as being non- 
episcopal, is more distasteful to educated Armenians than. to 
the ignorant villagers, amongst whom the Yankee proselytism 
is chiefly conducted. es ee at 
Towards the Church of England, the Orthodox Armenians 
assume an attitude very different from that exhibited towards. 
the two agencies who have thus {rifled with long-standing ardent 
convictions. Reverencing her ancient lineage, her faithful pre- 
servation of much primitive doctrine; and her heroic isola- 
tion, many Anglican clergymen, from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury downward, have cultivated friendly relations With the 
Armenian Church. Our policy has been, not;to entice these 
respectable Christians to quit the national feld, but to en- 
courage them to help and improve themselves within its aß- 
tique borders, Thus have they learnt to trust, and feel a fellow- 
ship with, the English Church, Although we have never en- 
tered into formal communion with the Armenian Church, our 
intercourse with her commenced in the last century. In the 
library at Jerusalem, the commuftity exhibit with pride a 
printed record of the visit of an Armenian priest to Calcutta 
1am years ago, and how, af the opening of St. John’s Church in 
that city, he was placed with the English clergy, near the altar. 
_The year just concluded (i890) has been a noteworthy -one for 
much reciprocal intercourse between representatives of the 
two Churches at Jerusalem. Dr. Blyth, the Anglican Bishop 
at Jerusalem, has attended, semi-officially, services in the Ca- 
thedral Church of the Armenian Patriarch, who has likewise 
returned the courtesy. A correspondent of the London Guar- 
dian, writing from Jerusalem, has communicated: so picturesque 
an account of a visit paid to the Cathedral on 20th July 1890 by 
Bishop Blyth and his chaplain, that-we cannot refrain from’ a 
brief extract :— : . 
. “When the Bishop and his chaplain arrived, they found that 
careful arrangements had been made for them, and the Princi- 
pal of the Patriarch’s College in the Convent, Mr. Isaac, who 
was educated in part at Dorchester and Cowley, came for- 
ward to help the Bishop to understand the service, of which 
he had an English translation, The Patriarch was preaching 
with great force and distinctness when they were brought in. 
After a short interval, during which a hymn was sung, the 
procession of clergy came in, with the Bishop, who was to 
celebrate, wearing his mitre; a chaplain carried his pastoral 
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staff, which was of the English shape, and of silver, jewelled ; 
his mitre was large, of the Latin pattern, of cloth of gold, 
jewelled. The vestments were much like those worn formerly 
in England, and extremely rich and handsome. There was 
a large choir of men and boys, all richly vested, who sang 
the responses and an occasional hymn, or anthem. They stood’ 
(the boysin front, the men behind, about thirty-five of each), 
forming three sides of a square, in the centre af the Church. 
The Patriarch’s throne is a double one, with two chairs; the. 
inner of these is the throne of the Patriarch, but it is orice 
only occupied by him, at his installation. The theory being 
that St, James, who is claimedto have been beheaded where 
the beautiful little chapel, of commemoration stands, retains 
the throne, which is occupied once only by the Patriarch ; his 
chair is on the right, within the same dais, On the south side 
of the ‘Church is a corresponding dais, on which Bishop Blyth’ 
and his chaplain were placed. -The Armenian Bishop, who 
officiated, was assisted by two priests (who wore the stole 
-Sssed) and by four deacons (who wore it over the left shoul- 
der), and by sevéral other attendants ; all wore vestments very 
tasteful and of great value. The chalice, tall and large, was 
of gold, or silver gilt ; the paten fitted the top of it. When 
the congregation were communicated (choir first, then the 
people), the Bishop came té@ the front holding the chalice, in 
which were the bread and the wine together ; he knelt down, 
supported by two of the clergy, and so’ communicated tle 
people, who came forward with great reverence of manner. 
There were several children amongst the communicants; one _, 
little one was lifted up by her mother towards the Bishop. ! 
Had they been conscious that they would join again in no. 
service on earth, there could: not have been a more thorough 
earnestness of manner throughout the entire service, both on 
the part of those who ministered and of the congregation, 
The humility with which the Patriarch joined in the service 
was-touching, especially to those who knew his character, ” 
Notwithstanding these pleasant approaches to one another, 
t must be distinctly understood, that the Anglican Church is 
not considered to be in communion with the Armenian Church. 
The Armenians have kept aloof from all communion with 
other Churches since the Council of Chalcedan ; being sup- 
sosed to have adopted the Eutychian heresy, which alleged 
Christ to have been possessed on earth of but one “ nature, ” 
ind that, a non-human nature. Though accounted in this way 
1 ‘Monophysite Church, several Armenian authorities -repu- 
liate the idea that such doctrines have been, at any time, 
ormally promulgated by their Canons or Councils. Certainly 
gut few expressions occurring in their liturgy can be brought 
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forward. in support of the alleged heterodoxy. Indeed, in the 
Armenian variety of the Nicene Creed, we may find a formal 
repudiation of the Eutychian opinions with which the Church 
had been charged. The words made use of may be transla- 
ted thus :—“ Was born perfectly of the Holy Virgin Mary by 
the Holy Ghost ; of whom he took body, sou% and mind, and 
everything that is in man, truly and not in phantom form,” 

Both in doctrine and in liturgical usages, the Orthodox 
Church of these interesting people naturally approximates to 
the belief and customs of.the Greek communion. No men- 
tion of the Fzlicgue occurs in the Nicene Creed ; graven images 
of saints are condemned as idolatrous; the Holy Communion 
is delivered in both kinds to. the lajty, the bread being dipped 
in.the wine for that purpose; and the Parochial clergy are re- 
quired to be married men. -Nevertheless, there are many special 
points of difference, characteristic of the sturdy independence of 
the race, amongst these may be noted the use of unwatered 
wine and leavened bread in the Eucharist; .the deliverance of 
the elements to the people by the celebrant in a kneeliffg 
pesture; and the very curious form of the Ter Sanctus 
wherein it is alleged that the Holy Trinity suffered for sin- 
ners on the cross, Elaborate in ceremonial and vestments 
though modern Armenian ritual undoubtedly shows itself, 
yet over and over again is it a$serted by liturgical writers 
that this was not always so, -The intercourse with Rome, which 
was carried on during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, ig, 
stated to have produced radical changes in the Armenian 
Use. Prior to such intercourse, the ritual was extremely 
simple, no robes, for example, being worn by the officiating 
clergy in celebrating the Holy Communion, and a mitre only of 
a peculiar national pattern, being assumed by the chief cele- 
brant. It was Rome who contributed the medizval milli- 
nery to two great. national Churches, both equally distinguished 
for their primitive establishment and their maintenance of a 
sober, yet polished, standard of doctrine—the ancient churches 
of England and of Armenia. If the new society which has 
been just instituted for the purpose ‘of examining and pub- 
lishing Eastern liturgies, is capable of obtaining the trans- 
lation of the eighth century Armenian office-books, preserved 
at Venice, the-result will be some startling revelations for 
our unctuous Anglicans of the modern brand. It is to be 
noted that to. this day the Armenian Missal invariably de- 
signates the altar by the word Syeghkan, the everyday term 
for an ordinary * table.” The liturgical office-books of the 
Armenian Church are by no means. numerous, There is 
the Hahrmash-dotz, which comprises daily prayers and mis- 
sal; there is an authorised and very ancient collection. of 
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hymns and graduals, several old copies of which’ exist in 
the MS.S. department of the, British Museum; there are 
three series of Homilies for reading alowd in churches ; 
and lastly should be mentioned the Ordinal and the Kanun- 
gharkh, or book of church: edicts, the latter most important 
and interesting to the ecclesiologist, as comtaining the pro- 
ceedings and canons of councils distinctively Armenian. To 
these, of course, must be added the grand Armenian ver- 
sion of the Hol y Scriptures, called by La Croix “ the Queén 
of all the Versions”—the work of Isaac the Great and Mes- 
rob Mastoz. This translation, which included the apocry- 
phal epistles to and from the [oriathians, represents the text 
of the-Bible as received cigca 400. A.D. 

Certainly the most extensive department of Armenian jitera: 
ture is that which embraces the distinctively native works— 
the lorg range of the original productions of Armenian authors, 
reaching from the introduction -of -letters into the land down 
to the small company of men who are at the present day 
@ing their best to make their thoughts and writings contribu- 
tions to the general stock of the world’s knowledge. Armenian 
writers have always been great in the chronicling of history, 
and in this way the early authors of this race of book-lovers 
have. contributed much that has never been properly acknow- 
ledged, concerning the arfcient annals of the civilised nations 
upon earth, 

Selecting for mere mention a few ‘from the army of cheo- 
niclers, I may name, first, Agathangelos, who, so early as the 
year 360 A.D., wrote the annals of the reign of King Tiri 
dates. In the fifth century, the Vartabed Yeghishe—hbettei 
known to Europeans by the Latinized form of name “ Elis. 
zeus ”—composed a “ History of the Persecutions of the Ar. 
menian Church by the Persians; and of the Wars of «he 
Armenians against the Persians.” Passing on to the thirteentl 
century, I find there exists a most valuable series of records o! 
the “Invasions of the Tartars from the year 300 to 126, 
A.D,” written by a contemporary of Ghenjis Khan, one 
Ghiraghos Kantzaghetzi, who flourished from 1230-1270. Bott 
Klaproth and Brosset have translated parts of these impor. 
tant narratives, but the main portion remains unknown tc 
scholars, Another similar and equally valuable work is < 
chronicle of the invasions of the Mongols by Maghalkiz 
Apeghah. Again,in the fourteenth century, Hethoum Bad 
mich composed a “ History of the Tartars,” who, in his days 
were the one great conquering race in the universe. Worthy 
to place beside these annals is the work of another four 
teenth-century writer, Nyerses Palientz, a History of the Live: 
and Times of the Emperors of Rome. It would, doubtless 
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prove worth the while of any future successor of Gibbon or 
Mommsen to acquire the Armenian language, that he might 
cull from the views and the records of this unexplored historian 
of the Roman Empire, who lived and wrote 550 years ago, l 

Naturally, it would be out of place in a mere Review article 
to attempt anything approaching to an epitome of the in- 
digenous literature of Armenia. The writer has only had the 
design of indicating some of the forms which it has assumed, 
and to afford to the scholar, whose literary appetite may be 
whetted by such hints, some inkling of the prey to be hunted 
down and dissected. _ Little further need be added, History, 
secular and ecclesiastical, with poetry and dialectics, make up 
the bygone literature of every natign of letters. It is only 
in very modern times that Armenian authors, in common with 
their contemporaries in other countries, have run into the by- 
paths of knowledge which in these latter days, under the 
name of “Science,” have become the high and beaten roads 
of the larger body of book-makers. However, most scienti- 
fic works in the language are mere translations of famofs 
German, French, and English books. Still the gallant little 
iand endeavours to keep towards the front. She even issues 
at Tiflis her own reviews and magazines. Mr. Stead, ina 
recent number of his “Review of Reviews,” published a list 
of the contents of no fewer then ‘three native Armenian peri- 
odicals. | 

Sut where are these relics of past industry and learning to bey 
inet with? All the leading libraries of Europe have been en- 
dowed with moderate collections ‘of books and MSS. in 
‘the language; and the majority of ‘such possessions have 
been subjected to some sort of examination by competent 
scholars. In the British Museum; there seem to be about 
52-Armenian MSS, in addition, of course, to a large series 
of printed works issued in recent years from modern Armenian 
presses in Russia and. Turkey, The MSS. are mostly 
copies of the four Gospels written in several characters and 
illuminated, together with a few ancient specimens of missals 
and hymn books. Two or three of the Gospel MSS. are 
of value, as they were penned in the tenth and eleventh centu- 
ries, and are written on a curious thick cotton paper. Several 
Theological works are included in the British Museum collection; 
likewise a very ancient copy of a Commentary on the Psalms, 
dating from the twelfth century, and a Life of St. John the 
Evangelist, in.a copy marked with an Armenian date corre- 
sponding to the year 1307 of our era, A thirteenth-century copy 
of the Apocalypse and Epistles includes an apochryphal 
epistle from the Corinthians to St. Paul, with the Apostle’s 
letter in reply, At Oxford the Archives of the Bodleian 
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Library hold a goodly number of MSS. rather more’ varied: 
in character than these in London. They have been of late 
submitted to the critical scrutiny of Dr. S. Baronian of Man- 
chester, who has already in the Press a full descriptive cata- 
logue. Other European collections of Armenian treasures 
aré to be found in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, in ‘the 
San Lazaro Convent of Venice, where are 383 MSS. in the 
Armenian Monastery at Vienna, in the Vatican Library 
(13 MSS.), at Lemberg Monastery in Galicia, and in the 
Lazarev Institute at Moscow. Besides these, several private. 
collections are in existence, among which special mention may be 
made of that of M. Emin at Mosgow, that of Gospodin Khoo- 
dobashey at St. Petersburg and that ofan Armenian gentle- 
man residing at Cairo, referred to by Mr. Conybeare. 
But the principal hunting-ground for the antiquarian and 
the orifinal investigator must be the country itself, although 
it is just possible that a few treasures lie hidden in our 
Indian libraries. All the larger, and some of the minor, 
nfonasteries in, Armenia Proper can boast of book hoards, 
the contents of which deserve inspection. Many of these 
store-houses of bygone. learning have’ never been visited by 
travellers or even by Armenians of any education, 
The central establishment of this kind, without doubt, is the 
Patriarchal Monastery of* Echmi-adzin,. There resides the 
head of the whole Armenian Orthodox Church, now, indeed, 
g@ venerable patriarch in the truest sense, being upwards of 90 
years of age. Mr. Conybeare, who yisited the monastery in | 
1888, remarks : “ Vagharshapad, the Armenian village which,- 
has grown up round the monastery, is a poor place, consisting 
ef mud-built houses, The chief building, after the monastery, 
is the college, a long copper-roofed stone edifice, in which are 
educated about 200 Armenian youths, who come from both 
Turkey atid Russia There is a fine library well-stocked with 
books of reference.” The. writer adds, “that the monastic 
library contains some 4,000 manuscripts—a statement which 
is hardly to be reconciled with the estimate of 481 MSS. as 
given by M. Brosset. At Erivan, with its enchanting views 
of Mount Ararat (18,800 feet above sea-level), is a private 
library, containing many unique works, the preperty of Mons. 
Voskan Wohannesiantz. At Sanahin is the fine collec- 
tion of over 1co MSS. known as the library of Archbishop 
Sarghis, We mention these instances as the chief among 
many. At Tiflis, where there is a University, we find, of course, 
an extensive Armenian library, the contents of which are, 
however, mostly modern productions, . 
So far, this article has treated of the literary treasures known 
to exist, or likely to be discovered, set forth in the idiom and 
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haati proper to the land of Ararat.’ But of this neglect: 

ed language. itself we have as yet said nothing, though itis : 
placed as the title of our article. Nevertheless, we hope we 

have taken decidedly the best course to whet the appetite of 
the possible student, by exposing to view the inside of the ` 
citadel, before the difficulties of ascent thereto arè put in: 

sight: We have shown in this way that the language is worth . 

learning ; that the literature to which it would yield access 1s > 
one not. without possible prizes, and is deserving to be ran- 

sacked and sifted by the antiquarian, the classical scholar and 

the theological: student. But a few remarks must be added in 

reference to the main peculiarities of the language. 

First, let it be premised, that the speech of Armenians of the 
present day, and the idiom used in modern publications, will 
be found by no means the same as the language of the glassi- 
‘cal works to which we have been chiefly referring. Ancient 
“Armenian, as it is styled, was ` the medium in which standard 
treatises were composed, not only in olden and medizva 
days, but even in quite modern times. Classical Armenian, 
accordingly, is the language to which the would-be student 
should- begin by devoting himself; and then, if needful, he. 
can pass to the modern representatives of the primitive idiom. 
The grammar of the old language is really complicated as 
compared with that of the dialects” now in use; but, the vo- 
cabularies of the ancient arid modern speeches are much the 
same. Thus, in the declension of ‘substantives in the classi- æ 
cal grammar, we find ten sets of terminations, which form the 
ten different declensions; whereas in most of the modern: 
dialects there is but one- ‘declension, one set of terminations 
being used for the inflexion of any substantive or adjective. 
Still, the difference between ancient and modern Armenian - . 
is hardly wider’ than that which is observable between classi- | 
cal and modern Greek. : 

However, at the best, the word- ore a the’ Armenian 
tongue ‘must appear to the outsider as hovel as they are un- 
couth. . Philological scientists, in order to satisfy the rules of ` 
their artificial systems, can forge the most monstrous, relation- 
ships betwixt languages, which, to_ the common-place observer,- 
seem totally unallied. Accordingly, these ingenious gentlemen 
have found a nook for the untractable speech of Armenia, 
and label it as an offshoot of the Iranian ‘branch of the Scy- 
thic family of languages. It is'not for those acquainted with 
both the Armenian and Persian languages to justify this 
supposed connection between these tongues ; they could hard- - 
ly do this when, in construction and in all primitive forms, 
the two are radically antagonistic. The mutual loan òf à 
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few words proves no ancestral relationship. To generalise, 
classify and reduce the delightful variety existing in every 
‘department of the world to monotonous unity, is the hobby 
of the age. But all the Caucasian languages have so far 
bewildered even our mountebank philologists. Now, take 
this Armenian tongue, as unrelated to the neighbouring 
tongues of Georgia and of Daghestan, and of all the val- 
leys-in Caucasia (each valley possessed of its own isolated 
idiom), as it isto the greater languages of Asia or Europe. 
Jf you subject it to inspection, what can you or any philologist 
make of such words as these—the common words of the 
language? You find Avaned morning. Yeryegok evening, Arye- 
kagun the sun, Antzriu therain, Feghpahr a brother, Kohr a 
sister, Svounkakh the leg, Kouki the head, Adamounk the teeth, 
and Khakhatzots the stomach! Shall we look for Iranian 
affinitfes to these, which we have extracted only at random 
from the Armenian vocabulary? Rather, let us hope te: 
discover their cognates in Gaelic, or in the speech of the 
Chippeway Indians, And here, moreover, may be added half- 
.a-dozen of the more ordinary verbs :—S4yrchil, to walk, Shanan- 
yel, to kill; Woudyel, to eat, Amodyel, to drink, Dsadzgyel, to 
cover, Azabaryel, to hurry! Notwithstanding this unique voca- 
bulary it must be admitted that stray Arian forms, such as, 
Dal, to give, and /Janachyel, to know, do occur also; but they 
are manifestly refugees. | 

With regard to the scheme of verbal inflection, a coyple 
of examples will be enough. Here is the future tense, active 
indicative, of a first conjugative verb ? Skarzhyel to move, 
Sharzhyestzouk : We shall move, ` 


Sharzhyestzyes: Thou shall move.!| Shaazhyeschik: Ye shall move.. 
Sharghyestze : He shall move. Shawzhyestzyen ; They shall move, 


_. The form of the substantive verb is simple certainly — 


` Sharzhyetzitz: I shall move. 





Yém : I am. Yémk : We are. 
. Yés : Thou art. Ek: Ye are, 
_E': He is. Yén : They are. 





In the construction of sentences the Armenian language 
is very easy and straightforward, and the order of the words 
resembles that in modern European languages; the verb, for 
\example being never, as in other Oriental tongues, relegated 
to.the last place in a sentence. 

So much of what has been now said relates to both the classi- 
caland the modern form of Armenian, A few remarks of a general 
character may be added concerning the modern speech. The idi- 
oms of the present day, however, have been shaped into dialects 
differing considerably the one fromthe other, So scattered during 
the last few centuries has been the Armenian race, that one can 
hardly describe the medium of speech amongst them as one 
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common language. Four leading dialects of modern Arine- 
nian may be differentiated. First stands the. idiom spoken 
in the heart of the land of their origin, that in general use 


in the Russian province of Trans-Caticasus, often known as 


Ararat Armenian. This is the colloquial of Erivan, Echmi- 
adzin and the eastern districts bordering the Caspian Sea. 
Next we have the dialect peculiar to Turkish Armenia, which 
is the most widely diffused of them all; as it is heard amongst 
the many thousand Armenians residing in Constantinople, 
as well as among the provincials of Asia Minor. At Tiflis, 


though the situation is in Trans-Caucasus, the Turkish form, 


is said to predominate. A third variation in the language, 
and that a very distinctive one, is that which is used by Ar- 
menians north of the Caucasus, the colonies seated at Astra- 
khan, Nakhechevan, Kisliar, and in other centres much fur- 
ther within Russian territory. “The fourth colloquial, much 
‘adulterated with Persian, prevails among the unfortunate mem- 
bers of the race who inhabit Kurdistan. Whatever the dia- 
lect spoken, the better class priests seem to be equally. con- 
versant with the classical language, which in many respects 
remains the literary language everywhere. In the Churches, 
while the Liturgy and Holy Scriptures are recited and read 
in the old speech, one invariably hears the sermon preached 


in the vernacular, However, an Armenian of Constanti- 


nople would be in some difficulty to understand a preacher at 
Erivan ; though the main dialectic peculiarities lie in idiosyn- 
cracies of pronunciation and local systems of terminology, 
jand only slightly- in vocaBulary. As it would be beyond the 
stope of a Review article ‘to introduce a discriminating survey 
of dialect, our subject forthwith reaches its fitting conclusion. 


It may be added that those cruel antagonists of the Ar- l 


menians—the Kurds, — when they wish to write their own lan- 
guage, invar aby make use of Armenian characters, 


: ” GRAHAM SANDBERG: 
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* QWEET are the uses of adversity,” says Shakspearey” 
Had he written now-a-days, he might perhaps have 
said: “ Great are the uses of advertisement.” No one, who has 
the tenacity of. purpose requisite for continuous self-assertion, 
seems now likely to experience the sweetness of the older 
uses. Messrs. Apples derive a colossal fortune by describing 
their wares on the clouds of heaven, or in the bowels of the 
earth : their balms may be the*most precious in the world; but 
why should we fake their word for it? Bellman, the poet, 
handies the Press, or telephones his genius from the remote 
‘Hast, Little Fleabottom, the general: practitioner, becomes 
the great Sir Truffle Fieabottom, the eminent nose-doctor, by- 
‚professing to found an infirmary for disorders of the ethmoid. 
„Mrs. Leo Hunter urges the’ chase through the jungles of 
"Belgravia, and captures the king of beasts. Everybody is 
taken at his own. valuation, if he only makes the estimate duly 
known, and adds the cost of the proclamation to the price 
demanded of the, credulous consumer. Even the fin- de-siecle 
soldier shares in the propane sport : and the age of iron ends 
in the age of brass. 

Some inkling of what was coming was perceived in the 
middle of the century, when Thackeray recorded the Trewen- 
dous Adventures of Major Gahagan, who engraved his honours 
on his visiting cards, and informed the public.of his conver- 
sations with Royalty and his feats in love and war. One 
‘turns with feelings of relief—not- unmixed with surprise—to 
the real story out of which that squib was concocted ; the story 
of a real Indian Major who did his work with calmness and 
reticence, waiting patiently for his a and’ content 
to live and die undecorated. 

Like his fictitious representative, our hero was a tall and 
brave wielder of the sabre, who raised and commanded a body 
of Irregular “ Horse.” Like Gahagan, he bearded the truculent 

Holkar in his durbar- tent, and won the love of a dusky Prin- 
cess of Ind. But with these circumstances the resemblance 
ends; for, while Thackeray’s hero was a braggart and a swags 
gerer, our own Anglo-Indian Major -was a modest, retirin, 
gentleman, with an almost morbid hatred of self-assertion. 

” The main features of this officer's careef have been record- 
ed by Mr. Manners Chichester, in an excellent article 
4 WILLIAM LINNAUS GARDNER) in the Dictionary of National 
Biograph y, Vol, XX. But some letters written by him at 
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the time ae -Lord -Moira’s Nepalese war having come into the 
possession of the present writer, it has been thought that 
extracts of general interest might be made to throw light upon 
a curious phase in the development of Anglo-Indian life 
and manners. The period is that of the fall ef Emperor 
Napoleon, who, at one time, appeared to be preparing tu renew 
the struggle for the . Empire of India which had been so 
alarming in «the second: half: of the eighteenth century. 
Possessed of Egypt, and completely dominant-in the counsels 
of the Czar Paul; influential in Persia, and. having warm sym- 
pathisers at the camp of Daolat-Rao Sindhia, the mighty 
Corsican. might, at the ‘end. of. that century, well have-seenied 
more likely to disturb the half-formes British power in India 
than when. Bussy and Dupleix—with half-hearted support 
from the ted-heeled . minions- of the CEil-de-Boeuf—gaye so 
Pmuch trouble fifty -years before. ‘How the peril was Viced 
by Pitt and the illustrious: brothers Wellesley; is matter of 
general history. - By 1814 the peril had. bees so confronted as to 
have completely vanished; but-there were many ‘internal 
dangers, and many resolute ‘efforts still awaiting the founders 
of that marvellous empire. 

It was-the Nepalese war, fought on an.exhausted exchequer, 
and, mainly, with most incompetent oe with the Sikhs 
gathering on the North, and the Pindaris, backed by the 
perfidious chief of the Mahrattas, on the-South, that put the 
last stone upon that foundation. In a smallér way, too, this 
war is memorable: for .if gave to British India the whole line 
of the lower Himalaya, including the stations of Simla, the 
“immer capital of India, and Naini Tal, the villegiatura of 
the Government of the North-Western Provinces. 

It is hardly too much te say that the termination of this 
enterprise; the peace with Nepal, which has never since been 
broken, and the acquisition of the land of sanitaria and cradle of 
the now enormous Indian tea-industry, were the work of Gard- 
ner, The last Gurkha army, under its famous leader, Amar 
Sinha, was, no doubt, overcome by the skill and resolution of 
Sir David Ochterlony. But it was Gardner who conceived 
and executed the strategic operations which cut Amar Sinha of 
from. bhis communications and sources of reinforcement, and 
hus compelled his surrender at Maldon, and left him next 
wear impotent for the.defence of Khatmandu. i 

The eve of the war found Gardner in his cantonment, near 
Etah, in the district of that name, commanding his’ squadrons 
of Irregular Horse (now represented by the and Regiment ei 
Bengal. Cavalry), and occupying his leisure with the care ol 
his estates and of his half native-family. But to. explain his 
position, it will bé necessary to go back to the tinte of th: 
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new Republic. ’ : 
Born in 1771, son of an officer in the British army, and ne- 
„phew to Lord Gardner, a distinguished Admiral, young Gardner 
entered the service in 1789, and became ‘a Captain in the 30th 
Foot. In 1794 his regiment was in India, but he took part ‘in 
the abortive expedition to Quiberon before proceeding to the 
East. Becoming soon weary of lifein an Indian cantonment, 
he joined the service of Takuji Holkar, then engaged in a vain 
struggle against the superior skill and power of Sindhia, and his 
able general, the Count de Boigne. In 1798, Takuji died, 
bequeathing his projects to dis illegitimate son, the famous 
Jeswant Rao, who was afterwards encountered, according to 
_ Thackeray, by the redoubtable Goliath, Gahagan. 
._ Holkar made great efforts to overthrow the rival power 
Madhuji Sindhia had died in 1794, and his successor was not 
his equal, either in ability or judgment. Yet there were 
many other lions in the path; so that Jeswant Rao had 
considerable difficulty in establishing himself as head of the 
Holkar clan ; and it was not till 1799 that the army, of which 
the “Regular” portion. was under the command of a French 
officer of experience, the Chevalier du Drence, could be 
persuaded to put itself under his orders. Towards the end 
of that year he encouftered Colonel Hessing, at the head of 
a force of which the nucleus consisted of a corps of eight 
disciplined battalions with twenty guns. The battle took lace 
at Ujjain, in Malwa, and was a complete victory for Holkar, 
Having shaken Hessing’s line with his artillery and outflanked 
them with clouds of horse, he fell upon the disordered ranki 
at the head of his heavy cavalry. Four-fifths of the infantry 
and most of the gunners were sabred where they stood ; 
amongst the slain were a numberof the European officers, 
of whom the rest were taken, with the exception of Colonel 
Hessing himself, who galloped off when he saw that all was 
lost, and saved himself by flight." 
This, moreover, was not the last success of the army to 
which Gardner belonged. Defeated, soon after, at Indore, 
’ Holkar lost his camp, his guns, and his capital; which last 
was most thoroughly sacked, with every circumstance of 
brutality, by the Mahratta General and his Pindaris, Stripped 
of everything, Holkar and his men ‘for sometime subsisted 
by freebooting of the most unreserved description, Du 
Drence left him and took service with Sindhia; but the bulk 
of the trained infantry refused to follow the example of 


French Revolution and the beginning of the great war with the 





* Hessing commanded for Sindhia at Agra, where he died in 1802 His tomt 
is a Gne building of red sandstone in the Catholic cemetery there, 
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their commandant and “remainéd faithful to Holkar, who > 
moved about in Central India, avoiding a pitched battle, but 
plundering and devastating after. the old Mahratta custom. 
On 25th Qctober 1802, however, he was again brought to 
book near Puna, when he again obtained’ a decisive victory, 
though with.the loss of one of his best officers, a gallant young 
adventurer, named Harding. -The Peshwa fled, and Holkar- 
became master of the capital. - 

He now joined the confederacy which Sindhia was organis-. 
ing against the British, but which was defeated by the prompt: 
action and good fortune of. the Marquess of Wellesley before 
Holkar had committed himself by overt hostility. What part 
Gardner would have taken, if ordered to act against the army 
of his country, in which he had once served, may- be easily 
conjectured : but the war came to a swift end. In the follow- 
ing year, therefore, Holkar was still in a position $o open 
negotiations, of a friendly nature, with the British Generals ; 
and Gardner, from his social standing and conspicuous ability, 
was selected as the emissary to the camp of General Lake ia 
Hindustan. Gardner had, by this time, married a Muslem lady, 
daughter of the Nawab of Cambay; and he left his family 
under Holkar’s protection, while he undertook this mission. 
The emissary was honest, but the proposals which he bore 
were thought insincere; and the negotiations came to nought, 
after protracted discussion. 

When Gardner returned to his employer’s camp, he dis- 
mounted at the door of the durbar-tent, where he found Holkar ° 
seated, probably much gs described in the veracious narrative | 
-above referred to. The chief was on the carpet of honour at 
the end of the tent, sitting cross-legged, and surrounded by 
his civil and military officers in similar, attitudes. Holkar ' 
was violently excited at Gardner’s ill-success ; but, as that 
was not Gardner’s fault, he fell to insolent, upbraiding on the 
delay that had occurred ; concluding with these words :— 

‘ Had you not returned to-day, it was my intention to L 
thrown down the enclosure of your zenana. 

This was a studied provocation. Hol lkar was filled with 
hatred and suspicion of his British-born officers, three’ of 
whom he beheaded a few days later.* Gardner narrowly 
escaped a similar fate, invited, as it would have been, by 
‘his own hasty temper. Indignation at the double insult to 
his fidelity and to -his family privacy overpowered the prudence: 
which is seldom very strong in a Eutopean provoked by an 
Asiatic. “Drawing my sword,” he afterwards related, “I 
attempted to cut Holkar down, but was prevented by those 


* Their names were Tod, Ryan, and Vickers: they were accused of correspond 
ing with the British General. : 
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about him; ere they had recovered from, their. amazement, 
I rushed from the tent, sprang upon my horse, and was soon 
beyond the’reach of my pursuers.” After this exploit, which 
recalls Major Gahagan in his most doughty mood, Gardher 
underwent a series of further wild adventures. In his flight, 


he fell into the power of Amrit Rao, a pretender to the office . 


of Peshwa, or head of the Mahratta confederacy, by whom 
he was commanded to bear arms against the British: on 


-his refusal, he was tied hand and foot toa cot and threatened 


with death. Being afterwards unfastened and made over ‘to. 


a guard, he managed to escape from them by leaping into. 


_a'river over a precipice fifty feet high. He swam down the 
stream, disguised himself as a grass-cutter, and, after other 
wanderings, reached the “British camp. Lake gave him a 
kind reception and commissioned him to raise a body of light 
horsemen, for whose support he received an estate at _Khasganj, 
near Etah. His wife was spared by Holkar, on account of 
her relationship to the Nawab of Cambay ; and she made her 


vay to- him at Khasganj and was his faithful companion to 


the end, only surviving him a month. ‘Their descendant, the 
last Lord Gardner, lived as a native, and died near Etah about 
1885. 


We must now return to the cantonment arene Gardner was. 


living in’ 1814, when Lori Moira, then Governor-General, 
was coming up the country to prepare for the war with Nepal ; 
having also on his. hands the prospect of a campaign agaist 


the united powers of. the Peshwa and the Pindaris, who were 


devastating Central India, Gardner’s cousin, the Hon, Edward 


Gardner, was then Assistant to the Delhi Resident,* and some” 


of the- Majors letters to him have come into the hands of the 
writer, as. already mentioned, which afford a curious pic- 
ture of Anglo-Indian life in that immediate past which is 
‘so much more remote from ordinary spheres of knowledge 


than the salons of old Paris, or the private life of Antony: 


and Cleopatra, Yet, entirely past as that life is, it was seen 


™, 


by persons who may still a surviving ; indeed, if any one 


wishes for further views of it, they can. be found in a book | 
published in London only forty years ago. Whether, if the 


historian of Major Gahagan had continued the narration’ of» his 
hero’s adventures after the relief of F uttyghur, he would have 


drawn a-similar picture ; readers will determine for themselves,’ 


* The persons of the little drama unfolded in the letters are :—: 


. THE BEGAM: Gardner’s Muslem wife.’ 
‘BLUNT, WILLIAM, son of Sir C. Blunt, Baronet, born 1780, 


and, at the time of the letters; a sort of Chief Coramissioner’ 





© æ Afterwards the first’ British Administrator of Kamaun, g 
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in the Upper:-Provinces. Spoken of by Gardner as “Sir Wa- 
verley ‘Weathercock,” 

‘ RICKETTS, MORDAUNT,* ansther Civilian, afterwards Resi- 
dent at Lucknow. 

OCHTERLONY, SIR DAVID; defended Delhi against Holkar,t 
1804 ; Resident at the Court of Delhi, and. afterwards the 
conqueror of the Gurkhas of Nepal. He returned to his post 
at Delhi after the conclusion of the war; and “was there 
when Durjan Sal rebelled at Bhartpur. His views and con- 
duct in that matter being disapproved by the feeble Gov- 
ernment of Lord Amherst, though justified to the full by 
subsequent events, he resigned his appointment and soon 
after died at Meerut, where his monument is to be seen: 
there is a fine equestrian portrait of him in the palace at 
Sardhana, now the property of Lady Forester. 

` HEARSEY, CAPTAIN, commanded a body of sepoys in Kama- 
un ; taken- prisoner by the Gurkhas, and liberated during the 
final negotiations. ` - 

CHAUNTRA (THE), a minister of the Chand Raja of Kamau 
dispossessed by the Gurkhas; his name was Harikh Dea 
Joshi. He warmly- espoused the cause of the British when 
they invaded Kamaun, with 4,500 men and two six-pounder. 
guns, under :— | 

NICHOLLS, COLONEL, afterwards eSir Jasper Nicholls, and 
Commander-in-chief of the Bengal army. He took Almora, the 
capital of the province, 26th April 1826; and, having, with 
Gardner’s assistance, stcceeded in cutting off the Gurkha Gene- 
y Amar Sinha, from hi$ base in Nepal, led to the surrender 
f the enemy to Ochterlony and the subsequent termination 
of the war. 

__ Bam Sau, the Officer-Commanding . the Gurkha troops in 
Kamaun ; he became friendly to the British on perceiving 
the certainty of their success, and negotiated the ‘surrender 
of the province with Gardner after the fall of Almora. 

. The scene of the events unfolded in the letters changes 
from Rohilkhand to the Dehra Dun, and finally to the neigh- 
bourhood of Almora, the capital of Kamaun. A few words 
may be a allowed in description of this province, now the 
suminer-quarters of the Provincial Government, North-Western 
Provinces, 

b Kamaun, or Kumaon, is the name of a mass of hills in 
the sub-Himalaya range, lying between’ Nepal and the course 
of the -Upper, Ganges : its area is 6,000 square miles, and 


4 Wanderings of Aalmi in search of the Picturesque, By Fanny 
Parkes. Pelham Richardson 1850. 
J Holkar went mad, and died in restraint, IBI, 
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the present population is about 500,000. souls, principally 
Hindus. It contains some of the highest peaks in the world, 
_ through which there are passes into Thibet, themselves much 
-higher than any. European mountains, These ranges run from 
west to east, gradually increasing in height as they approach 
Nepal ; the rivers, which are numerous, flow eastward, until 
they finally meet the Ganges, the boundary on the Nepal side 
being the river Káli. The beds of these streams- form the 
‘natural approaches to the Province. The country consists 
‘ chiefly of steep ridges, parted only by narrow gorges and 
ravines ; yet there are extensive plateaus here and there, and 
level uplands of considerable feytility, many of which are now 
covered with flourishing tga plantations. 

The capital, Almora, is about 30 miles from the British 
‘station of Naini Tal, where the heads of departments tran- 
sact théir business in summer, on the shores of the charming 
little lake. Almora stands on the west of a ridge,a little 
ovef five thousand feet above sea-level; and consists -of a’ 
_@mall native town clustered round the old Gurkha Fort, and 
bordered by the garden-houses of the European residents. 
The present population is about 7,000, chiefly Hindus. 

Leaving, for the present, these delectable mountains, we 
turn to the plains below, where Colonel Gardner is prepar- 
ing for a visit to Hardvdr, and the Dun. Hardwar, where 
the Ganges- breaks through’ into the plains, is the seat ofa 
great annual pilgrimage, which has given rise to a fair, whgre, 
among other things, a vast number of horses may be found 
‘for sale. After the fair, the Colonel proposes to visit th: 
beautiful Dun, then in the possession of the Gurkhas, im 
hopes of getting some fishing and shooting, if not prevented 
by the hourly-expected war. It was not, in fact, actually 
proclaimed for some months; but the Gurkhas had already 
committed outrages in British territory; and -the ultimatum 
of the Government was on the eve of rejection by the Durbar 
at Kbatmandu. We will now let the Colonel speak in extracts 
from the first few letters :— 


1.—COLONEL GARDNER TO Hon, E. GARDNER. 

: 16th Jan. 1814. 

“My DEAR EDWARD ; : ; 
“Were I in. England I could not hear seldomer than f 
now do from you.... The Police-Officer had laid plans‘ 
for taking you up at Moradabad and carrying you off to 
Hardwar. I hope you mean to go to the fair; in which case 
I am deputed to request you will not make any other engage- 
ment, but join us. Blunt appears to be very unwell; and 
indeed, on this account, our trip to Shahjahanpur has been 
postponed. I think we shall reach Moradabad about the end 
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of February ” (The: fair is ‘held - about: the òd of. - March), 


gee: Lae Begam and Alan. arrived the day before yester- _ 


a : I am going to send them to the Doctor at Bareilly. We. 
grow very lazy here, having nothing. to do but’ (ill egible) _ 
“eat, drink, and play cards., Lots of ladies here, four | 
spinsters,—one, a fine French girl would ‘make a captive of 
you in no time. Pray write to me; and, as soon asi am 


‘able, you shall be plagued ne avery long letter. Till when, 


Believe me, etc.” 


2,—The same to the same; a: 

29th Jan. 
*,.... Blunt, who is not ‘he firmest man in the world, 
appears now resolved to return Shortly to Fatehgarh, and - 
there to embark’ on thé rivet for Mirzapur ; his reason being © 
that he has great confidesce in the Doctor there, anda that, if 
he should go to Hardwdr, he would be obliged to go back 
-to the confines of his jurisdiction through the hot winds, to 
‘be ready to meet Lord Moira ” (the Governor-General ‘ Er, 
which he has received an order. In his present state of health © 
he thinks this would do him up ... Should this keep, I will 
go to Bareilly and take you up ‘to Moradabad and proceed — 
(with you) to the fair... Ricketts has just, escaped getting ` 
into a very serious scrape. -Aboutfwenty years ago a Hindu 
pretended to dream that Bhowáni (a Hindu goddess) appeared 


to him and said she would be manifest whenever sought in — 


a*particular spot in the town of Shahjahanpur. AH the Hin- 


dus repaired with the dreamer to. the indicated place; where, ~ 


.on digging, the goddéss’ was found, in the shape of an 


uncouth idol. The dispute was referred to the Nawáb of | 


Lucknow - (who was. then the. ruler of Rohilkhand} and 


he decided in favour of the circumcised, and sent 500 rupees ` 


towards building an Jinémbdra (Muslem shrine) instead of- @ 
temple, The money was pocketed and the dispute settled. Mr. 
Ricketts has a Bengali Baboo with him who... has a ‘certain 


influence which he is not delicate: about. using. This -idolator, < 


feeling his power, -was determined fo use it. in building the 
temple to Bhowani ; but, as he knew it could net be done 


without bloods hed, he got over to his interest the sepoys. 


stationed with the Collector. These he instructed, and sent 
them to perform Paya (worship) on the and day of the Moha- 
ram, where the image was found and where the Muslems had 


a Tázia (emblem of the martyr Hassan): Luckily the latter 


were too strong for the sepoys, and no blood was spilt .,. 
sc is aletter de Omnibus Rebus. The writer is to go 


. to the valley of © the Sarju, or Ghagra, to shoot tigers, buffaloes - 


io 


elephants, rhinoceros, etc, which swarm as. thick as land- crabs . 


in Jummoo,” and then to. “the entrance of the Sarju into 
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india, which Gdicbrevite says is the finest scene without 
exception” Mr. Ricketts gives news of Edward’s being 
‘appointed Magistrate of Shahjahanpore,. which turned: out 
untrue. The Begam and Alan are under Dr. _Fanthome’s care 
at Bareilly, and the Colonel hears from another doctor, a French- 
man, that the Almighty is “ fatigué de faire la gloire de Bona- 
parte.” Lady Hood is expected to make a tour from Litcknow © 
by Agra and-Dehli to Hardwar, where the writer a to 
meet her.) 

‘5.—-(Mrs. Ricketts has a hysteric fit ;_ the moral of which 
(dated oñ Valentine’ s day) is “Don't marry, Edward ; Edward 
don’t marry.” Blunt is so’ vagillating. that the Colonel hopes 
they may part to-morrow., The “little. French girl is going 
back to the Mauritius in- despair ; as she finds the English 
wont like her. She hopes to get a Russian Boyar. For I. 
suppose ‘you have heard that ‘the Allies are goiug to divide 
amongst them all the French possessions, and Russia is to 
have the Isle of France atid Bourbon.” The rest is about 
b@ying the wines of a certain Colonel Bowie, deceased ; and 
also a very staunch elephant. 


_ 6-—The same to the same. 
; _ Baveilly, 27th Feb. 
sN ae the battle of, Leipsic m the Bombay Gazette, 
Troubles with “ Sir Waverley ” (Mr. Blant). . The Begam suffer- 
ing from asthma. “TI wish to God that we were teeter to 
indulge i in a hearty laugh at the world and ourselves’. . . Godu 
bless you! As soon as Boldero (a Civilian friend) comes in, 
I shall propose to start, I much fear that the Weatliercock. 7 
will Herald him.”) ie Get cae . ` 


© Fame The same. 
i “OH M ee 

Blunt got the fidgets a day or two ago, ahd sent off- 
soit 30 expresses in as many hours to callin Boldero.. , 
who has got his camels. Yesterday he told me, ‘ I cannot wait 
an instant longer; I must go to Calcutta ; strike my tents, 
No camels ? Then load’ up the elephants.” And this morning 
He is off Dá (post, for Fatehgarh. I asked, what order ? “Come 
along with me as far as Buxar!1!’ ‘ Bhot Khub,’ says I aloud, 
and to myself, ‘I am d—d if I do! Now, my dear Edward, is 
this man as mad as a March-hare? **' So I- will not; and 
am now waiting to see what Boldero says. . . He and I cannot 
be friends, for i am too old to play second fiddle to a crack- 
brain : if Í.am to play the fool, it must be on my own 
bottom.” In short, to Hardwar the Colonel will go ; and if 
Mr. Blunt, to whom he is subordinate, resents it, he will give 
up his’ regiment. “If my holding the corps depends on his. 
good or bad humour, Rya are: “welcome to take it,” : 


+ 


` 
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$=- The. same ` . 8th> March, 

: -Any letters by the * Acon 2’ By the time she grows ta 
the ‘ Royal Oak’ I shall expect some. I have just received a 
letter from the. Commanding Officer here, with a report of one 
of my men having fallenia witha party of 4o [illegible]: men 
whom he ‘surrounded, killed: one and severely wounded the 
sirdar,” | i 

©: Q—The same. ar [Date obscure, ] 

- (The Colonel ‘has taken Edward’s advice and sent a politic 
letter to Sir Waverley : and is about to start for Moradabad. 
The Begam is better ; she has had the present of “a. sucking 
elephant : she’ has got into iaptures, and its arrival will do 
her more good than all the Pharimacépeta.”) 


10, The same. 1o% March, 
11, Thesame. l 15th March. 
[lie purposes visiting the source of the Ganges in the 
eke an : 


12, — The same. 
‘Kankhal, 16th April 

(Nothing about the fair, which was over. “ Do you know 
how wild elephants carry their young across the Ganges ? 
Four of the largest form a bed for the calf with their trunks, 
and two others attend, down streameto pick him up, should he 
tumble off, Gospel. ^.^." Enclosed you will find thé beginning 
of a letter from the Begar to Sombre’s Begam : itis all right 
anti proper ; anything may be added: the beginning is. a’ 
gentle. pill to dispel oertain humours which have of tate 
troubled her brain ; and if sent through the Delhi Resident, 
will not fail of ma king a paragraph in the newspapers. of the. 
metropolis.” They are to start for the Dun next day.) c 

13.— The same, 

[This letter is dated “ Ganawar: 25th April;” the PoE 
being the same now known as Dehra, the chief town of the 
Dun. It shows that the adventurous ‘traveller was getting 
into a hornets nest. Not four miles off, was the strong ‘fort: 
of Kalanga, which was held by a Gurkha garrison, and,. before 
the year ended,.was to cost the British the.honour of a regiment’ 
of foot and the life of the gallant Sir Rollo Gillespie, “whose 
monument may be seen in St. Pauls Cathedral. Gardners 
small party was now in considerable danger.; he had’no means 
of defence but their sporting guns, and "the Gurkhas had 
adopted a threatening: attitude. By diplomatic treatment of 
the Sikh high priest (“the Bishop” as Gardner calls him), 
they. managed to depart unmolested,and fell back on Saharan- 
pur, where they were safe in British territory. T he rest of this 
letter is devoted to a description of Rikhi Kes and Tapoban, 
romantic places on the steep and rocky bank of the Ganges.] 


ned 
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On the īst June the Colonel is only able to scrawl a few 
lines, by reason of severe illness, described, however, in his 
own cheery vein. He has got home to Khasganj, but how 
he did so is more than he can tell. “I have now a regular 
formed fever and ague of the most violent kind. ... Ihave 
learned to live without eating or sleeping ; am very ill and 
very weak. If I get better, I shall be at Cawnpore on the 
20th ; if not, zat pis, I hope, by to-morrow or next day, 
to write to you more connected : I have 500 things to say, 
They are determined to keep you in the political line.” 

‘We-must now resume the narrative form, as there are a 
number of letters for which spase will not suffice, The Begam 
was at Aligarh when she heard of Gardner's illness, and made 
herself so ill by hurrying to his bedside that she too fell sick ; 
and when the fever left him, he found she was lying in a state 
‘of the utmost danger at Khurja. On the 18th, however, 
he was sufficiently recovered to resume his pen and inform 
Edward that he “could drink a bottle of claret (by order). 
every day, and make a shift to hobble across the room with- 
out assistance.” Blunt had returned, after all ; but the state 
of his health would not allow him to visit Gardner. The 
Begam was brought round by bark and calomel, the heroic 
treatment of those days, “ Oh Lord ! ” he concludes, 
“to-morrow I shall be 43 years old., what the d—I were 
we born for?’ Qne is glad to find him adding that “ Blunt 
and I are entirely racommodés.” 

Let us pass rapidly over the rest of the summer. There. 
were relapses of the fever, and Edward paid a short visit 
to his cousins at Khasganj. The Governor-General was com- 
ing up the country, determined, among other things, to put 
an end to the practice of inflicting corporal chastisement on 
native servants. A Mr. Dodd was fined Rs., 400, “ by his 
Lordship’s orders ; ” and a civilian named King, in his alarm, 
opened veins in his arms and legs, and died in the high Roman 
‘fashion, sooner than give up “ wopping his niggers ;” “ some say 
it was to spite his creditors,” Gardner is going ‘ to burn his’ 
dog-whips.” 

The year wore on. The rains were late and the severe heat. 
of the prolonged summer was unfavourable to Gardner’s recovery: - 
But he continued to write two and three times a week to his 
* dearest Edward,” .conveying domestic gossip, news~ of his _ 
friends (Blunt above all interesting him) and friendly reports 
of services as to wine, horses, hookah-snakes, and tents. In 
October, Gardner. went to Cawnpore by river to meet Lord 
Moira, who was coming up the country by the same way of 
travelling, intent upon visiting Lucknow, where, as afterwards 
appeared, he had important business, Blunt was in trouble ; 
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his appointment was of the nature of what would now be called 
a “ Commissionership,” perhaps something more, of which he 
was in these days making .over charge to an officer named 
Shakespear : and Gardner’s sympathetic spirit was much moved. 
With Lord Moira he. had been acquainted in Europe many 
years before : there is an obscure allusion to this,in a letter ` 
written on his return to Khasganj. after his visit to the Governor- 
General, where, referring to the Quiberon expedition of 1795 
and its disastrous failure, Gardner thus writes :-—~ ; 

“ The business made a great stir at the time, but his Lordship 
was strenuously defended . .. and the constant attendance I 
gave him at the time, the strong expressions he then favoured 
me with, and the offer he made me tg accompany him to La 
Vendeé—he cannot have forgotten these things,” : 

In the more than usual weakness of the gallant writer’s 
grammar two things are still clear—-Gardner could no? have 
been present with Holkar’s army till after 1795, as he was then 
in attendance on Lord Moira in Europe: and he did not pre- 
sume upon the acquaintance so formed: “these things,” hee 
adds,“ if remembered, might give me claims of -patronage ; 
and therefore it was convenient to say nothing about them... 1 
never asked for patronage in my life.” Not like Gahagan in 
this ! 

The Begam’s health continued tg cause anxiety. Gardner 
talks of her “ complaining” and “ wheezing,” and laughs at. ` 
her,obstinacy about medicines, change of air, etc : but through 
all runs a genuine anxiety and constant thoughtful love, which 
the noble Muslem lady wéll repaid. Another cause of anxiety 
rose from the growing complications of public affairs, The 
Mahrattas were threatening in the Deccan ; and their jackals, 
the Pindaris, were already stirring and ravaging. War with 
Nepal was proclaimed in November and opened disastrously ; 
while it was quite-possible that the Gurkha Durbar would be 
supported by the Chinese Empire, to which Nepal was tributary, . 
There was little confidence felt in the Government ; the finances 
were disorganised and so was the internal administration. The 
process of depressing the great native landholders, which was, 
to be carried out in the North-Western Provinces in after years, 
was’ only in its first stage, causing discontent and alarm without 

bringing in profit to the State or prosperity to the tenants. 
b Gardner's knowledge of the country, his experience in affairs 
and the real earnestness of character which underlay his jovial 
manner, made him peculiarly sensitive to all these depressing 
influences, In November war had become a reality in the 
North. Colonel Carpenter entered the Dun, after forcing the | 
Timli Pass ; and the gallant Gillespie died, defeated by the petty 
fortress of Kalinga, or Nala-Pani, in the same valley. Gardner's 
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eye at once fell upon Almora: if the Gurkhas. could fall 
back on Kamaun, they might out-general us : we ought to shut 
the approaches to the hills which he had noticed in the spring 
(Tapoban and Rikhikes) : we should, in a word, cut off their 
retreat and make up in science what we wanted in numbers, 

In the midst of these cares he is full of his fun :— 

Stephen is too busy to write! Reading Ferdinand, Count 
Fathom.: but lifts up his head to send his love, and observe that 
all the letters I write, are from him.” 

He continues to supply all the information about Kamaun 
and Almora that he can pick up: Then Edward moves up 
towards the Dun. Delhi being the head-quarters of operations, 
it was natural that the Resident’s Assistants should accompany 
military operations, not to interfere in professional details, but 
to cloge the hold of Government upon the country, and con- 
ciliate the people. 

Unwilling as Gardner is to ask for anything, his anxiety 
about his cousin’s welfare, his desire to be giving him help, 
and his wish to obtain active employment in his country’s 
service, begin to overpower his reserve. “Ifthey think I can 
be‘ of use, though I have a great ugeasiness at making the offer 
for fear of a negative. ; 4 should alinost be ashamed to think 
they can possibly want me.” . «+ I. shall anxiously await your 
advice.” Hearsey, for one, is going y but Gardner cautions 
Edward against Hearsey’s imprudence : “ Guard against that, 
and he will be useful.” Then, for a short time, Gardner wives 
way to alarm on Edward’s- account; fears he is running his 
head against a wall; conjures him not to enter Kamaun until 
a serious advantage has been gained elsewhere to redress the 
balance in men’s minds affected by late failures, “ The point 
I feel anxious about is your future. . . I wish I could be with 
you; not from the vanity of supposing that I could be of any 
use; from the ardent and natural desire to be wth you. ` AŚ 
for active business, oz foot, and amongst the mountains, my 
infirmities forbid me; but for lolling’on a bed, folding-up 
your letters, and setting tiffin ready, you certainly cannot have 
my equal.” To modern- Anglo-Indians, who go up to more 
remote and rugged places than Almora, and who have three 
permanent cantonments in that Province alone, it will seem 
strange that one of- Gardner's- constant cares is about th 
nature and climate of the country. “I know not,” he say! 
“if you have noticed that the Muhamadans cut off the corneéi 
of the paper on which they write their letters.” This practice 
he thinks, is due to their remembering that there was a part 
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of India ‘which their great rulers could never annex to the 
Empire in its palmiest days: they might defeat the armies 
of the Highlanders and take their forts; hold the country 
they could not ; guns could net be taken about in such a place ; 
the soldiers would suffer in winter from lung disease, in sum- 
mer from disordered livers, etc, etc. “Should we not succeed, 
our Government will have risked its existence for a handful of 
snow.” Yet his anxiety to penetrate into these awful scenes 
and take part in their conquest, is only increased as he thinks 
of his beloved Edward toiling there alone. On 19th Novem- 
ber he writes :— If you see any obstacle to asking for me, 
have I .your permission to apply to be attached to you?...~* 
I should not hesitate a moment, i§ I did not think it would 
come with more weight from you.” Ge professes his com- 
plete ignorance of “ Almora-Kamaun,”- but is going to 
“consult Hodgson ”*—the well known Brian Hodgson,” 
atill “the great authority on Nepal,” (Imperial Gazetteer, Xa 
3/4) 

In the midst of this excitement comes intelligence that 
“ Blunt, in consequence of Shakespear’s measures, has forfeited 
his passage-money (Rs. 6,000) and is coming up Ddé&.” This 
is not only a pleasure to Gardner, from feelings of old friendship, 
but a relief from serious personal wrong. For some unexplained 
reason Shakespear was inimical to Gardper, on public grounds 
no less than in a private character. The gallant writer still 
doubts whether it will be -worth while to occupy any of the 
territary of the Nepalese, except the Dun, which was rented by 
them—he says—for Rs. 20,c00 a year inclusive of the forest- 
“ene (The Dun now yields nearly fifteen times that 

fount.) The more he thinks of the attempt upon Kamaun; 
the more convinced he is of the temerity of it ; “even had we no 
other enemies ; but in our present situation, ’tis putting all 
on one throw of the dice against a stake of no value at all.” 
This was on the 21st November, yet before closing his letter all 
his views change. P.S. . . . . It appears that your army, 
when you get it, will score as a false attack if we are otherwise“ 
successful. At all events, it will help to divide their force and 
distract them, while- it will prevent reinforcements: going to 
Amar Sinha” (then campaigning against General Ochterlony 
beyond Simla); “on mature consideration this is my idea of 
the business, and for this I sit down to write to you” (g. d. this 
Bestscript), Such is the vacillation of a resolute mind, and 
such are the conditions in which- second thoughts are best. 
For the words last quoted contained a strategic inspiration in 
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embryo. Indeed, the adoption of ie plan which we.see taking 
birth in this letter of the 21st, ultimately caused the surrender 
of Amar Sinha, who became, by Gardnet’s strategy, completely 
isolated ; and this led to the termination of the war and to a 


friendship with the Gurkha Durbar’ which has never wavered- 


since, and which bore substantial fruit in 1857, when they sent= 


‘troops to aid the Government in its utmost need. 


‘A week later Edward is ready to start, and this is the wzat- 
cum: “I imagine you ought to havea heavy head, strong legs, 
nimble heels, invulnerable armour, and a lively faith in God’s 
mercy ; for without all these your situation—on the first view 


„of it—appears most precarious.” But the other columns ought 


to prosper ; and then all wild prosper. “As long as we can 
carry guns with us, everything will go on well.” But, in any 


_ case, “I can’t bear the idea of being idle when I coud be of 


usé.g I want to be with you... D—n their money ! Td serve- 
for nothing a day, and find myself, rather than be a piece - 
useless lumber.” By the 8th December, however, he Æ 
apparently been, at last, ordered'to advance into Kamaun wita 
Edward ; and- his letters. cease for five months, during which his 
‘plan was carried -out with complete success. At the end of 
January 1815, the Province wasinvaded by a compact force 
of sepoys with some light field-pieces. True to Gardner's view 
of his character, the brave but injudicious Hearsey was cut off 
and captured.. But the enemy: persuaded themselves that he 
was a Frenchman and could procure them foreign aid ; so they 
treated him well, keeping him in comfortable and honourable 
arrest in the- fort of Almora... Harakh Deo Joshi, the. 
Chauntra, or minister, of the last representative of the Raja 
dispossessed by the "Nepalese, warmly espoused the Brit 


. side, and was in constant communication with Gardner, . Al- 


mora was taken by Colonel Nicholls, 26th April, after a brisk 
cannonade; Gardner was deputed to hold a conference with 
Bam Sah, the Gurkha General; and a convention was conclud- 
ed, by virtue of which the Gurkhas surrendered Hearsey, gave 
up all their fortified places; and departed to Nepál with carriage 
and supplies provided by the victors. Gardner remained for 
some time in and about Almora with his levies, cutting off the 
army of Amar Sinha from all communication with his base, and 
from all power of obtaining reinforcements. Ochterlony was 
thus enabled to drive him from one fastness to another, till a, 
last the brave old man’ was constrained, by his own officers, 7, 


come to terms. 


Our little episode of Indian History irii end here. Thanks 
to his- own- resolution and two-millions of money which he 
raised at Lucknow, Lord- Mòira met the Mabrattas and Pin- 
daris with even more immediate success ; and, being fortunate 
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in the absence of telegraphs and other rapid communication 
with London, finally consolidated the Company’s Indian pos- 
sessions, For this service he was created a Marquess ; but the 
self-reliance which he had shown, gave great offence in Leaden- 
Se Street. He had, in defiance of the’ known policy of his 
"masters, fought twenty-eight general actions, captured a hun- 
dred and twenty forts, and made his country supreme through- 
ost an entire region as extensive as Europe, and he fell before 
pecuniary trouble, dying at Baie on the Campanian shore, in 
something not much removed from a destitute old age (28th 
November 1826). | 
A few more words will be enough for the subsequent for- 
tunes of William Gardner. He continued to command his 
regiment—now the 2nd Bengal Cavaley—and served’ with 
distinction as a “local Lieutenant-Colonel,” in Rajputana. In 
1822 he obtained a Commission in his old service—the British 
pemy—and the Commission was, gracefully enough, made to 
date from 25th September 1803, when he left Holkar. He 
served in Central India in 1821, and in Aracan in 1825; 
returning for good to Khasganj in 1827. About 1830, he was 
visited at Khasganj, by “ Fanny Parker,” the wife of a Bengal 
Civilian, who published her recollections of India in 1850, under 
the somewhat inappropriate title of “ Wanderings ofa Pilgrim 
in Search of the Picturesque.” Mrs. Parker was by no means 
a pilgrim. (or “ Háji; as she still more affectedly says in some 
places), and her wanderings were mostly in unpicturesque 
localities and concerned with anything rather than scenery. 
Accounts of the family (Archer) from which she was descend- 
; descriptions of native Zenanas and of field-sports, inter- 
rsed with more or less inaccurate accounts of Mughal history 
and architecture ; the whole illustrated by sketches, from the 
author’s own pencil, of buildings, plants, animals, and heathen 
idols ; such, and such-like, is the farrago libelli. Nevertheless, 
the treatment is bright and original; the work of a clever and 
sympathetic lady ; and not the least valuable part is that which 
deals with Gardner and his curious story and his family life. 
Gardner’s wife, “the old Begam,” was a lady of distinction 
who lived the usual Zenana-life surrounded by -younger ladies, 
princesses of Delhi and other local illustrations. It was the _ 
impression of Mrs. Parker that these secluded ladies led rather 
dull lives, occasionally varied by acute fits of quarrelling. She- 
Bitnessed the wedding of one of the girls toa scion of the 
Imperial House of Delhi, and she gives an account of the 
ceremonies, which included two customs, evidently, survivals 
from the old desert-life of the Mughals. One was, that the bride- 
groom had to come to the house and carry off the-bride with 
a show of force. This was explained by the Colonel. “It is 
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an old Tartar custom,” he observed, “for the bridegroom to 
fight for his bride, and. carry her away v2 et armis ; this is still 
retained.” The Pilgrim saw the scene; and relates how the 
prince came at night, with an armed retinue, and was refused 
admittance at the gateway of the outer courtyard. Nevers 
theless, he carried off the young lady after a siege and a shani~ 
fight. “The Begam,” adds she, “would not omit a Timurian” 
custom for the world.” The other singularity—at first sight 
not very intelligible—was that the husband, after getting his 
wife and carrying her home, bade her put her foot through the 
opening of the litter, and touched her great toe with the blood 
of. a goat which he slaughtered for the purpose, The parce 
is said to be peculiar to the House of Tamerlane. 

Anyhow, the Begans would nat allow any “old Timurian” 
customs to drop; and we may partly imagine the effect of, 
suc conditions of life upon a man who had been formed in’ 
youth as an aristocratic British Officer. In person, Gardnes 
was tall and handsome, a mighty horseman and fond of sporty 
He had been partly educated in France, too; and had a turn. 
for reading y history, blue books, and even scientific works 
amused him ; he was a bit of a mathematician, and could survey 
and make maps. But his chief talent appears to have been 
a power of suiting himself to strange conditions, The result 
was that—so faras one family went—a new species of the 
buman race was formed, the Anglo-Mughal, One of Gard-. 
ners sons married a grand- daughter of the Emperor Shah 
Alam ; and the connection with the House of Delhi cowtinued 
to be maintained, so that the decejsed peer—Gardners grand 
son—-was a complete Asiatic, as to language, dress, and habij 
though related to several noble houses in the British peefages 

At Jast.came the end of so many experiences in the shaban 
- of a peaceful death. Gardner died in his bed, 29th July 1835, 

followed—a few weeks later—by his faithful Begam. It was 
about this time, that his imaginary antitype was renewing his 
youth in the service of Don Carlos; another point of hope- 
` less difference between him and the real Gahagan. To be sure, 
Gardner was not an author; but he served his king in an uń- 
pretentious way ; and, perhaps, his life was not less useful 
than if be had spent it with newspaper reporters in Spat UOY 
in leaving decorated pasteboard at the London houses of the 
nobility (whom Heaven preserve), d 
a In the last edition of Burke we are informed that “the peerage is dor- 
mant, though an heir evidently exists,” a curious instance of a stream of 
noble British blood sinking into the sands of Asia. 
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HE only principle which has guided me in selecting 
these stories about Peter the Great, is, that they shall be 
interesting, picturesque, and, if possible, new. Exaggerations 
they contain, [-have no doubt, and flat fiction in some cases, 
perhaps ; but still, at the end, I hope that, taken all together, 
the picture they will give of oneeof the. most extraordinary 
personalities in history, will be a tru@one, and will faithfully 
represent the man and monarch as he was. 

Prince Golitzin tells a curious story about Peter’s birth, which 
‘T have iricluded, as, though not directly bearing on my subject, 
it gives a picture of the Russian Court .at the time, anda 
glimpse of the world into which Peter the Great was born. 

‘Peter the Great’s father, Tsar Alexei, says Prince Golitzin, 
delighted to honour his Chancellor Matveiey, and, contrary to 
the custom of preceding Tsars, used to visit him at his own 
house, especially after his first wife’s death. 

Once, calling on his favourite, he found the table so neatly 
and tasteful ly spread, that he said:°* Your table is set so 
prettily, that I am tempted to stay to dinner with you ; only 
you must treat me as an ordinary guest, and not let me give 
you any trouble.” 

Matveiev prayed the Tsar to stay, and his wife and son soon 

eared, followed by a young lady. 

When dinner was served, the Tsar looking round at the com- 
pany, said to Matveiev, wy always thought that you had only 
a son; I see now that you have a daughter, too!” . 

“In truth, your Majesty,” replied the master of the house. 
“ I have only a son. This young lady is not my daughter; she 
is the child of Kyril Nariskin, one of my friends, who lives in 
the country ; my wife has taken her, to give her a good educa- 
tion, and a future.” 

“ God will reward your good work,” said Alexei. 

After supper, when the Tsar was alone with the master of the 
‘house, he reverted again to Kyril Nariskin’s daughter, and said 

She is a pretty girl, and seems to have a good heart. As she 
is old enough for marriage, you ought to find her a husband.” 

“Your Majesty judges her truly,” replied Matveiev, “ we love 
her for her good and beautiful nature ; still it will be difficul: 
to find her a husband, for she has no fortune, and the dowry 
I can give her will be necessarily small.” 

“Then,” said the Tsar, “you must find her a husband rict 
enough to marry her for her good qualities alone.” 
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“That will be difficult, indeed, your Majesty!” replied 
Matveiev. 

“Not so difficult as it seems, perhaps,” replied the Tsar 3, 
well, think the matter over, and I too will think of it.” = 

A few days afterwards, visiting his Chancellors house again, - 
the Tsar referred to the subject of their previous conversation, 
and asked Matveiev: “Have you considered the matter we 
spoke of on my last visit ?” 

“Qften, your Majesty,’ replied the Chancellor, “ but I have 
‘met with no success up to the present,” 

“Very good,” said the (sar; < I think, though, that I have 
solved the matter; I know a husband for her, an honest, good. 
fellow, who is well enough in himself, and is rich enough to 
take a wife without a dowry, and still more, he knows the lady 
already : he loves her, and is anxious to marry her. Still mory 
she knows him, and, though he has made no sign of his affection 
hitherto, still, I don’t think she is likely to refuse him.” 

“In that case, I beg your Majesty to tell me his name. 
Perhaps, I know him, too, and then I could make arrange- 
ments more easily,” 

“But,” objected the Tsar, “ -I “have told you that he i is an 
honest fellow, and can make her happy: what more do you 
wish? You have only*to ask the lady whether she will consent 
to my. choice.” 

“Since that is your Majesty's wish,” replied Matvejev, “ I 
can assure your Majesty that she will agree to your Majesty's 
-choice. Still, to make the matter more certain, I must kng 
the proposed ‘husband’s name.’ 

“Well,” said the Tsar, “since you wish to know his name, it 
is I myself ! j 
“ Matveiev, at these words, throwing himself at the Tsar’s feet, 
implored him: “For the love of God, your Majesty! reflect 
before carrying out your proposal. You do not know liow 
. Many enemies I have amongst your nobility, who envy me all 
the benefits you have loaded me with, and they will believe 
I have led your Majesty into this marriage, to make sure of 
your Majesty’s future favours. At least, spare me the danger 
of introducing the matter, and follow the old customs of the 
country. Summon all the most noble maidens to your Court, 
aand let Kyril’s daughter; Natalia, come among them. Choo: 
her out, and then your Majesty’s purpose will be fulfilled, ai 
I shall be shielded from the hatred and envy of the nobles, 
_ “Very just and reasonable!” replied the Tsar: “I shall 
_ follow your advice, and act as you say.’ 

Sixty noble maidens, Natalia amongst them, were summon- 
ed to the Court of Moscow, on September 14th, 1670; and 
he Tsar’s choice fell upon Natalia, Of this happy marriage 
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was born, on May 3oth, 1672, a Prince, to whom was ‘given: 
the name of Peter. i 

The young Prince’s horoscope was drawn out by two monks— 
Simeon Polotski and Dmitri Rostorski,—who watched the 
stars all night and occupied themselves with foretelling futurity. ° 
They saw that, when the young Prince was born, a bright star 
burst out beside the planet Mars. They regarded the star 
intently, and, from its appearance, forecast thus the horoscope 
of the young "Prince :— 

“This Prince,” they said, “ will mount upon the throne, and - 
none of his fathers will be counted his equal, for ‘the greatness . 
and glory of his deeds. His fame will grow from day to day ; 
the world will be astonished at him, and, when he becomes a- 
great conqueror, many shall fall beneath his sword. He will 
subdue his jealous neighbours, and achieve so many arid elori- 
ous actions as all his forefathers together have not achieved. 
He will visit many lands, both near and far, His own subjects 
will thwart him, but, in the end, he will carry his objects, after 
many revolts, and will make Himself a name by land and sea. 
He will punish the wicked, reward the just, sustain religion, and 
undertake many hazardous enterprises, All this have we 
seen in his star as in a mirror, and we make over this horos- 
cope to your Majesty under our hands and signatures, that it 
may have the more faith and credit.” 

Ten years after, on Tsar Alexei’s and his son Feodor’s death, | 
Peteř was left co-monarch with his half-brother Ivan ; Ivan’s 
elder sister, Sophia, ruling as regent, To. commemorate their 

iple rule, coins were struck, with the heads of Ivan and Peter 
the one side, and Sophia on the other. 

Young Tsar Peter’s first achievement was to found a little 
regiment, with himself as drummer-boy—a regiment which was, 
and is, the most famous in the Russian army. Peter’s military 
mentor was a Genoese, M. Le Fort, who, besides teaching his 
pupil how to beat the recall for his toy-regiment, also, much to 
Peter’s displeasure, insisted on initiating him into the pleasures 
of cold water, and teaching him to swim, It must not be 
supposed that Peter's early dislike to cold water was racial. 
It had really quite another cause. When he was a baby, his. 
mother had taken him across a ferry in a storm, and the terror 

of the wind and waves stamped itself so deep on Peter’s mind, 
khat it was years before he could look upon a river or a lake. - 

Le Fort hardened him by degrees, making him cross 
rivuléts when out hunting, and taking him to the Ismailov 


garden, where he saw the boys diving and swimming in the- . 


ponds. At first, Peter would not even look at. them, but at 
last he went so far as to join in their aquatic delights. By: 
the time he had reached his twenty-fifth year, he was left 
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absolute monarch by the death of his brother Ivan, and the 
rebellion and- imprisonment of the Regent, Princess Sophia., 
Peter ‘had amused himself during these years by warring with 
the Turks, holding miniature naval reviews, sending embassies ~ 
to Europe, and patching-up old boats. 

In 1697 he determined to explore the civilized world under 
the guise of an ambassador to the European States, and set off. 
from Moscow, through Livonia towards, Riga, under the name 
of Peter Mikhailof and the assumed title of Grand Com- 
mander. 

He and his suite, all their way through Livonia, had created 
a famine in the land. At dery stage they consumed three 
hundred pounds of brea, thirty barrels of beer, thirty jars of 
brandy, forty pounds of salt, an Ox, six sheep, thirty chickens, 
and vast quantities of fish. [It seems curious—a barrel of beer 
_and a jar of brandy to every chicken—but so says the chroniclers. 
and we must believe him.] 

ə He also records that, in spite of all the profusion, the 
officers of the staff grumbled all the way through Livonia. 

On March 31st the embassy arrived at Riga. It was the- 
first time Peter had seen a town fortified according to European 
science. Heasked the Governor, Von Halberg, to show him 
the fort and explain its plan, a request which Von Holberg, 
not perhaps unnaturally, refused, | 
.. Peter was offended by this refusal, and promised to avenge 
himself by investigating the fort as its conqueror, a sclfeme. 
he afterwards carried out. Naturally, after this the embassy . 
did not linger. long in Riga, setting out a few days later fox 
Mittau, ez route for Konigsberg, the capital of the future Erf 
derick I, king of Prussia, then elector of Brandenburg. AÑ} 
Konigsberg, they had a grand reception by the German 
Court. Three squadrons of the Guard, on white, black and 
brown chargers, came out to meet them, preceded by trum- 
peters and sackbut and psaltery players; then came a com- 
pany of infantry with gilded halberds. A detachment of 
cavalry and lancers, with silver axes, followed. Amongst 
Peter’s staff were six Kalmucks in Asiatic costume, armed with. 
bows and arrows, forming a strange contrast to the splendidly 
armed soldiers of Germany. During his stay at Konigsberg,. . 
Peter used to dress-up as a sailor, and go boating on the river 
in a little skiff, which he managed himself. One day, in the4 
street, the young Tsar met a great German lady who wore ans, 
enamelled gold watch, a miracle of skill quite unknown to the ` 
Muscovite Prince, Although he -had never seen her before, he 
at once stopped her in the street, and pulling out her watch, 
took it off the chain, and, opening it, examined it for several 
minutes, in perfect silence. Then, restoring it to the terrified 
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dame, he bowed low to her and departed, still in silence, brood- 
ing over what he had seen. 7 

At Konigsberg, also, when slightly elevated after dinner, he 
wanted to fight a duel with Le Fort, his best friend and the 
counsellor of all his reforms, One of his courtiers, however, - 
caught him round the arms, and held him till his anger cooled. 

Day after day the Tsar wandered through the city, peering 
into workshops, and questioning, with inquisitorial tenacity, 
the craftsmen, mechanics and artisans of the town. All the 
wood-turner shops were visited, till at last a friendly turner 
taught him to turn amber mouth-pieces for pipes, and the im- 
perial curiosity was satisfied.. ° 

They had fireworks, too, at Konigsberg, with Russo-Turkish 
battle-pieces and Russian double eagles with triple crowns. 
At dinner with the Elector, one day, the Tsar’s wrath wae raised 
»to boiling point by an unlucky lackey who broke a beautiful 
Japanese dish, Peter at once sprang on the offender with a 
sabre, and would have decapitated him for his clumsiness, haq 
not the Elector forcibly intervened. 

. The embassy lingered a little longer in Germany ; ; but Peter 
was impatient to reach Holland, where he hoped to learn ship- 
building and navigation, and lay the basis of Russian trade | 
and of a Russian fleet. 

-Hle chose Zaandam as his head-quarters in Holland, and 
arrived there in August in a little boat which he himself had 
navigated down the Rhine. 

. Zaandam was then, as row, a pretty little Dutch town, half-a- 
aah miles to the north-east of Amsterdam. Canals cut the 

ty up into little islands—canals across the streets, canals in 
the gardens, canals round private houses, canals everywhere, 
The city lies in a half circle round the great central canal- 
basin, whose busy wharves were the centre of Zaandam’s com- 
mercial wealth. 

. All along the main canal, for six miles and more, a formidable 
‘army of windmills—windmills in tens, windmills in scores, wind- — 
mills in hundreds—waved their white arms in the air above their 
red and green painted wooden roofs. A thousand or so wooden- 
houses, mostly one-storey high, likewise painted red and ‘green, 
made up the city of Zaandam when Peter the Great arrived. 
Doubtless then, as now, the horizon was made hideous by rows of 
young, trim poplars, looking like bottle-brushes stuck up to dry: 
more monotonous even, because more alike, than the rows of 
palms in Lower Bengal. 

_ Doubtless then, as now, in Zaandam, the Vrauen of the 
city wore the quaint, stiff national head-dress, of black silk 
and white satin, with diamonds, gauze and lace, and a -citclet 
of gold. filigree around the brows. Doubtless then, as now,, 
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the little milk-carts of the city \ were drawn by great melancholy 
dogs, with a world-weary sadness in their eyes, and its hundred 
canals were pao by-steep little bridges of wood, looking as 
if they were only for ornament, but whose real use is to leave 
‘room for the barges to pags below. Doubtless the streets, the. 
- bridges, too, the wharves, the barges, the houses, the windmills, 

the dogsand the milk-carts were-all obstinately, persistently, 
painfully clean, so that one was afraid to step in the streets of 
Zaandam for fear of offending and soiling their superhuman 
| purity. . 

By good luck, as Peter and, his staff anchored by the Zaan- 
dam wharf, they saw on the quay a sturdy Hollander, one 
Gerrit Kist, who had worked for his Majesty sometime in 
Moscow. 

Petef called him, confided to him his plans, and hired. of him 
a hut of two rooms only, and built of rough-hewn logs, where- 
‘the Tsar of all the Russias dwelt for the rest of his stay in 
@potless Zaandam. In the hut, at the time, lived an old 
Dutchwoman, whose rights of tenancy were bought out by 
the ‘monarch for the magnificent sum of seven florins, and so 
Peter the Great made a home for himself in-the place. 

To return to the quay. The Tsar leapt ashore, in red shirt 
and canvas trousers, and, mooring his skiff, with his suite, be- 
took himself to the inn, and gave himself out as a workman 
come to seek work at Zaandam. The‘white hands and the 
well-filled purses of his suite made this incredible, however, 
éven to the trusting people of the*town. Next day, Peter 
bought a ‘carpenter's outfit from the widow Oonees on ne 
Upper Dyke, and went to work in good earnest, still with the 
name of Peter Mikhailof. He joined a boat- builder’s gang, 
obeyed orders like the rest, pestered the gang-master with 
questions, and made his first step in the language by finding 
out the Dutch for wy ? His gang-master’s name was Lynst 
Teenwiszoon Rogge, and he deserves to go down to posterity 
as the godfather of the Russian Navy. The day following, 
lie paid a call on Vrau Hitmans, whose son, Thomas, had 
worked for him in Moscow. The worthy Vrau, says the 
chronicler, received him cordially, as a friend of her son, and 
made him drink a quarter-pint of gin, which was all that, in 
her poverty, she could afford to offer him. | 

On. quitting the Vrau, he made his way to the house. of* 
Vrau Antje Meetje, also the wife of one of his Dutch work- 
men in Moscow, and gave her the news of her good man, with 
whom, he said, he had worked in the dockyards of the Tsar, 
He met, a little later, a certain Van Couwenhoven, who saw 
through his disguise, and through whom all Zaandam soon learnt 
the identity of their illustrious visitor, Peter, however, had come 
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to: Zaandam with serious aims, and was not to be put off by 
recognition, or the unwillingness of his suite. i 
He ordered workmen’s clothes fori the whole party ; ; and, 
on the Tuesday following, bought. from’ the builder Harmens- 
‘zoon a two-oared boat, for which, after long ‘bargaining, he 
paid the sum of 40 florins and a pot of|-beer, which they drank 
together like good comrades at-a beer-house near the over- 
toom, Next day, he visited widow Willemszoon Musch, whose 
husband had served him in Russia, and-shared her humble 
dinner in his capacity of her husband’s former friend, Peter- 
baas, as the Tsar got himself called by his Dutch friends, soon 
satisfied his curiosity about carpentry, and turned his attention 
towards the mills and factories of oil, paper, ropes, compasses, 
sextants, telescopes and so on. 
~“ Let me see” and “ Explain,’ were his favourite w8rds, and 
he never left a factory until he had, in some sort; learned the 
“art or trade there practised. His: quickness astonished his - 
teachers, and his generosity delighted them; for he newre 
omitted to bestow a virdal (double-florin) on the workman 
whose labour he had interrupted. A day or two later, a letter 
from a Dutchman in Russia to his father in Zaandam, announ- 
cine+he departure of the Muscovite embassy and the Tsar's 
inc “Dpto, let the cat out of the bag “ You can recognise him,” 
he wrote, “ by his big stature, and by a convulsive trick he. 
has of moving his right arm and head, and by a scar pretty 
visible on his right cheek.” The letter was read aloud in 
the barbers shop, arid just as it ended, the Tsar himself 
happened to come in. “ Our barber,” says the chronicler, “ as 
unable to hold his tongue as the barber of king Midas—for 
indeed ail barbers are talkative folk—discovered, on the Tsar, 
.the signs and traces mentioned in the letter ; and asa barber . 
can never remain silent, the news that one of the newly arrived 
strangers was the Emperor of Russia, spread like wildfire 
through the city.” All the world ran to the houses of honest 
Gerrit Kist and Van Couwenhoven, to ask if the news were true. - 
Mrs. Kist-—-whose maiden name was Miss Neel Macks—came 
to her husband and said, “ Gerrit ! I can’t stand-by any longer , 
and hear you telling lies. It is true, neighbours, Gerrit has 
deceived you, and the stranger is his Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia.” A day later the Tsar was taking a walk about the 
dam towards the Zuiddijk, having armed himself with a bag of 
plums, which he ate as he sauntered along. Soon some children 
gathered round him, aschool, perhaps ; and to the pretty ones 
he gave plums, but to the ugly ones he gave none; and 
‘the latter were very wroth and pelted the stranger with 
mud, so that he fled and -hid in the inn of the "é Three 
Swans,” — 
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The Governors of the city heard of it, and published a 
proclamation, forbidding all the children of Zaandam to eat 
the plums, or to pelt mud at the “ illustrious stranger,” who 
was- domiciled in their midst, and Peters incognito was at an - 
end. Consideration and invitations flowed in upon the Tsar. 
The Burgomaster Joor, and the wealthy Nicholas Arendszoon 
Bloem sent word by the interpreters to invite their master 
to sup with them and eat fish prepared after the-manner of 
the Dutch ; and the worthy Nicholas Melkpot, member of the 
Cecrporation and Doctor of Medicine, came to the hut to pay 
respects to the Royal Guest. | 
= Then the merchant, Meijner® Arendszoon Bloem, came to 
Peter and offered him His house in lieu of the wretched hut, 
and gained favour with the. Tsar, as did Cornelis Calf, a worthy 
man of Zaandam. l 

C. T. JOHNSTON, C. 5. 2 


(To be continued.) 


Art. IV.—VITAL STATISTICS OF INDIA. | 


With the relative Prime Cost of Life- Assurance t in thé 
Dependency. 


HOSE of our readers who have a distaste for figures, had- 

better skip this article, and pass on to something which“ 

they may deem more attractive. The subject. is of great 

national importance, as a social, political, and economic problem, 

but it is wholly impossible to approach it, without the introduc- 

tion-of tabular matter. "We shall, however, keep the latter with- 
in as moderate limits as possible. 

In the pages of the Calcutta Review, the Fournals of the 
Institute of Actuaries, the Royal Statistical Society and elsewhere, 
the present writer has had occasion to bring the matter.under ob- 
servation, In January 1877, aid Dgcember 1888 also, papers - 
were read before the East India Association_on the subject.. 
In the last mentioned case, there were four or five sections of 
the narrative omitted, a pledge being given that they Would be 
made public later on, and we now proceed with the utmost 
brevity to fulfil that engagement. Since December 1888, certain 
important information has reached the writer affecting the lorga 
evity of the natives of India, and this will be embodied in the. 
present article. The supreme importance of the subject | 
we have said cannot be exaggerated. The first question, of- 
course, which every Englishman contemplating an Indian 
career, asks himself, is the chance gf his surviving his 20, 30; 
or 40 years of service : the climatic risk to life, in fact, in India, 
as compared with Europe, Australasia, -the Canadian Domi- 
nion, or elsewhere. It is also of imperial importance, if we. 
can show that the heavy drain on the manhood of the United | 
Kingdom for the maintenance of our Indian Empire, is being 
gradually reduced, by reason of the steadily increasing lon- 
gevity of Europeans in the Dependency. There are great . 
differences of opinion on the subject : one party going so far 
as to contend that Englishmen run as little risk in India as - 
they do in England ; while the other affirms that. they run . 
treble the risk, or, if not that, certainly-double the risk, or, if 
not that, certainly a risk equal to half as much again, as they | 
would in those climates supposed to'be better adapted to- 
Europeans, Happily the truth admits of absolute demon. 
stration. Those gigantic beneficent Institutions, the Indian 
Service Funds, have at various times had to summon the 
professional assistance of eminent Actuaries of this country 
to report on their affairs, and the data thus incidentally — 
accumulated are most comprehensive, and of an absolutely 
trustworthy character. There are, indeed, few scientific problems 
on which a brighter light has ‘been thrown, than .on those 
arising out of Anglo-Indian Vital Statistics, 

The following is a résumé of the more important contributions.” 
to the subject, which have appeared up to the present time :— ! _ 
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-1855. — These are fully detailed up to last year, in an article 
by the author. of this Paper. in the Calcutta Review 
for March 1855, and which is reproduced verbatim . 
in the Journal of the Tustitute of Actuaries for Octo- 
ber of that year. ` - l 

.1871.—These -are fully detailed: for . the period 1855 to 

" 1871 on page. 1r- of the June (1874) number of the ` 
= Journal of the East India Association, 

And the following is a list of documents affording further in- 
formation on the subject which have appeared during the period 
1871 to 1887, so far as the writer has been able to ascertain :-— 

/ (b) 1874—“ On the Rate of Mortality among Residents 
in India being subscribers to the Uncovenanted 
Service Family Pensiqn Fund ” between 1837-1872, 
by A. J. Finlaison, C.B. (Journal of the Institute of 

~ _ Actuaries, April 1874.) 

“(¢e.) 1875.—“ On the value of European Life in India 
*in its Social, Political, and Economic Aspects,” by 
F. J. Mouat, M.D., F.R.CS. ou ale of the British Asso- 
ciation for that year.) | 

>= (a. ) 1876,“ On the additional premium required for resi- 

` ` dence in Foreign Climates,” by James Meikle.F.F.A. and 
F,I.A., published in the Assurance Magazine, Vol, XIX. 

(e.) 1876,—" Note on the Mortality’ among Europeans 
resident in India,’ by T. B. S.-(presumably Mr 
Sprague, late Presitient, Institute of Actuaries), publish- 
ed in the Assurance Magazine, Vol. XIX. 

(f.) 1878-—" Vital Statistics of India ” [European 
Army], by J. L. Bryden, M.p., Surgeon-Major, 
attached to the Sanitary Commissioners with the 
Government of India. . Calcutta, 1878. = 

(&:) 188y—“ The Census of India: Rate of Mortality 
and Duration of Life,’ Vol. I. London : Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1883. 

(2) 1885.“ On the Rates of Mortality among Natives 
of India,” as deduced from the retent Census Returns, 
by G. F, Hardy, F.S.S, (Journal of the Institute of 
Actuaries, No, CXRXXVIIL.) 

(Z.) 1886.—“ The Annual Reports on Sanitary Measures 
in India,” 1868-1886, London: Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 1887. 

(k.) 1888.—“ The Public Health of India,” by Mr, 
Justice Cunningham, of the High Court of Judica- 
ture, Bengal; read before the Society of Arts on 
_ February 27th of last year, _- 

-(L)—1890. Report of Mr, James Meikle, F.F.A. and FLA, 
on the Oriental Life Insurance Company of Bombay. 
Bombay, Education Society’s Press. 1890. 

Tt will be convenient to exhibit the results of the enquiry to 
June 1874, and this is done by the following table :— 
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This table fully explains itself. The general result is, that 
the value of European life in India has improved and 
„is improving, and that this amelioration appears likely 
to continue. None the less, comparing the death rate in the 
Bengal Civil Service, certainly the most select class in all 
India, with what obtains at home, we find that per 10,000 an- 
nually these are :— 








Age. Home, India. 


è 
25 . è 99 154 
35 124 187 
l 45 179 269 
- anes _ 286 256 





ew At 55,the mortality actually appears to be less than amongst 
` the male population of England and Wales. 
Passing on to consider the experience applicable to the 
period 1857-90, which includes the abnormal casualties by the 
_ Indian Mutiny, we have figst, the paper (6) by Mr. Finlaison 
of the National Debt Office, read before the Institute of 
Actuaries. i 
The male subscribers to the Fund numbered 1,964, their 
wives and widows 1,765, their sons ‘492, and the unmarried 
daughters 2,031. The lives under observation were of the- 
most heterogeneous character, as may be inferred from their 
names, comprising according to General Hannyngton—a most 
excellent authority, who spoke in the discussion—Hindoos, 
“Armenians, British, French, German, Portuguese and Spanish, 
-or the descendants of such ; but no attempt seems to have been. 
made by the author of the paper, to discriminate between 
‘Europeans and Eurasians, by which latter, as is well-known, 
the ranks of the Fund are very largely recruited, and who are 
: coloured persons of mixed European aid Asiatic parentage, 
or the descendants of such. Probably about two-thirds, we are 
told, are permanently resident in India. The lives observed 
were resident in the Presidency of Fort William, which is held 
to include all the Indian Provinces, other than those under 
` the Governments of Madras and Bombay, and the male 
subscribers were only admitted after passing a strict medi- 
à ARRAN about 25 per cent, being, we are told, re- 
used, i 
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The following table indicates the- mortality per cent. per 
annum amongst the male subscribers, their wives and widows :— 











| Age. Male - Subscribers. Wives and Widows, 
20—29 . 1.00 - 1.86 
30—39 1.69 1.91 
40—49; 252 i 2.04 
50—59 4.05 1.77 
60—69 8.48 , 4.04. 
70—79 14.08 A wee 





Up to 39, the mortality is lower than amongst the Covenant- 
ve Civil Servants according to Mr. Samuel Brown, late Ptesi- 

nt of the Institute of Actuaries, a most experienced and 
competent authority, but, after 40, it is considerably in excess, 
As to the wives and widows, the death-rate is throughout in 
excess of that applicable to European Civil and Military Ser- 
vants, according to the same authority. At ages 2,3 and 4 
the European children die faster than those of the Uncovenant-- 
ed, but the sons of the latter throughout, up to 19, appear to be 
better lives, 

These figures may be compared'with the results of an en- 
quiry into the same Fund by the writer of this article, which 
are given in columns 2 and 3 of the table on page 47. 

The question of race is of the very essence of Mr. Finlaison’ s 
enquiry. The great bulk of the lives appear to be ‘indigenous, 

We have not seen Dr. Mouat’s paper fc), but’an abstract is’ 
given on page 207 of the Transactions of the British Associa- 
tion for 1875. The worthy Doctor, as is well-known, contends, 
that selected Europeans resident in India, are insurable at rates 
similar to those applicable to Englishmen in England, but 
he stands absolutely alone in’ ‘that contention, no less than 25 
different eminent authorities, numbering six ex-Presidents of 
the Institute of Actuariés, and two ex-Presidents of the Royal. 
Statistical Society having recorded a contrary opinion. This 
particular point is very fully treated in the papers of 1874 and 
2888, read before the East India Association, and the resulting. 

iscussions, which are fully reported in the Journals of the 

‘sociation. l 

Mr. Meikle is the Doyer of British Actuaries, and his paper 
(d) is entitled to every consideration. His figures are appli 
able to lives in the Presidency of Bombay, European a 
Native, during the years 1865-1873, ‘as obtained from 
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Reports of the Health officer. and the Censuses, with the fol- 
lowing results :— 











Deaths per 1,000. ~ 
Years, 
| Bombay. England. 
1865 23'1 23'2 
1867 nes 217 
1869 i 20°5 22°3 
cee. TRI =- + FOF 22'6 4 
1873 * |. 17°9 : | 





> 

Mr. Meikle no doubt utilized the figures as he founds 
them, but it is clear that his data must have been faulty. 
Why should the deaths in Bombay be about one-half what 

they were in England in 1873? Again the ratios for Bombay 
are not reproduced with anvthing like similarity from year 
to year, as is the case with like ratios for England, but, on 
the contrary, exhibit all sorts of eccentricities. We have not 
the text of the papes before us at the moment, but it is clear 
that the results cannot influence the present discussion. 

Mr. Sprague’s paper (e) has reference to go insured lives 
during a period of 18 years, presumably 1857-75, and the results, 
so far as they go, may of course beeabsolutely relied on. The 
lives are continued under observation, not only during residence’ 
in India, but also after retirement to Europe or elsewhere, a very 
important point for Insurance Offices. Without quoting. the 
tables, the following general conclusions are arived at :—(1), the 
figures are too limited to admit of absolute deductions, (2), but 
they indicate the line which future investigations on the subject 
ought to take. (3) Thus, the lives should continue under ob- 
servation after retirement from India. (4) The figures support 
the view that the mortality during the first nine years was much 
in excess of what it was during the second nine years, and that 

hence there is a distinct tendency towards improvement of late 
years, 

_ We-have carefully gone through Dr. Bryden’s bulky volumes, 
(/), but although there is much that is interesting therein, thef 

s little bearing on the point immediately under discussion. TAY, 
sures having reference ‘to the rank and file of the European 
Native Armies of India, can hardly be accepted as a guide 
the required assurance -premiums for the whole European 
lation of India. 
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-The average strength of the European Army in India eunag: 
the five years ended 1876, was 58,198. 

The following is the annual death-rate per 1,000 of strength 
for the five years 1871-75 of the European Army in India, in 
relation to age; the deaths during the voyage home ang after - 
arrival at Netley, being charged to India :— 


Under 25 Sua cae “TOR 
25 to 29 eos wee I502 
30 and upwards oo ... §=625'28 


Of the three Presidencies, Bombay is the healthiest ; then follows 
Madras, and lastly Bengal ; the difference being especially against 
the latter up to the age of 29. 

The following is the annual death-rafe per 1,000 of strength 
of the European Army in India :— 
1864-1869 oan soe 23EG ® 
b 1871- -1875 ‘ee 1692 

~ The following is the average annual death-rate, doaa 
the Presidencies, for the fiye years 1871-75 of the European— a 
Army in India, per 1,000 of strength, in 


Bombay et vee =15'20 
Madras pas sa. 17°02 
Bengal wre 1850 

For the five years ending 1876, it is giyen as :— 
Bombay ‘es oe II'57 
Bengal see we 13°13 
Madras si „aa “1370 


It will be seen that these figures compare very favourably with ° 
similar figures applicable to Europeans in India, elsewhere in 
this paper, and justify to a considerable extent Dr. Mouat’s 
conclusions. The reasons appear to be chiefly (1) That the 
ee age of the lives under observation is very low, only 

2 per cent. of the whole strength of the Army being over 4o. 
(2) That the utmost facility is given for invaliding | to Europe, 
Thus taking the period 1871-75, more than 15% per cent. were 
invalided during that time, all the sickly men being weeded out 
and sent home from year to year. (3) That a large proportion 
of the Army now obtains comparative immunity from risk, by — 
removal, during the hot season especially, from the. plains to a 
hill climate. 

The annual death-rate per 1,000 of strength among the women 
be the European Regiments in India for the five years 1871-75 
was 25'20, and among the children 71°43, of which latter, about 
a clear half die béfore attaining the age of one year. 

During the period 1864-75. of the deaths amongst European 
soldiers, 69 per cent. were from fevers, dysentery, and hepatitis, 

‘The conditions peculiar to women, and circumstances insepar- 
able from a compulsory residence in ‘India, seem to determine in 
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their case a death-rate much above that normal for the men 
During the period 1860-69, the deaths amongst the women were 
43°28 per 1,000, of which more than one-half were from cholera 
dysentery, and fevers, In the period 1871-75, it was 25°26. 
per 1,000, cholera had almost disappeared comparatively, about 
one-half of the deaths being still, however, from fever, dysentery, 
and cholera. 

As to the eaire: on the experience of the period 1860-75, 
diarrhoea, convulsions, and dentition appear to carry off a 
clear half of them. | 

The period of the year ip Bengal which is healthiest for 
Europeans, is most fatal to the Natives, The following is cu- 
rious, indicating thé mortality during the hot and cold months :— 





è Hor MONTHS, COLD MONTES 


European Army of} Native Army of |European Army ofl Native Army of-t 
Bengal, 1860-69. | Bengal, 1864-73. | Beagal, 1860-69. | Bengal, 1864-73. 





62°4 | 37°4 376 62°6 | 





The hot months are from May to October, and the so-called 
cold months from November to April inclusive. 
= The death-rates per*1,000 during the 10 years 1867-76 in 
the Native Army of Bengal, are returned as varying from 20°41 
in 1869 to 13°50 in 1874, a peculiar feature being that 20 per 
cent. of the Native mortality is from respiratory diseases, 
against 5 per cent. amongst Europeans. : 

‘In the Jails of the Bengal Presidency, the average death-rate 
per 1,000 during the 9 years 1859-67 was 2948, and diring 
the 9 years 1868-76, 15°62. 

We give these figures as they are obtained from the Reports ; 
but there are many points which seem to require explanation. 
No details are given in the Reports as to who prepares and 
forwards the returns. - 

In the census of British India taken in 1881, (g) above, 
natives and persons belonging to other nationalities, so far as 
death-rate is concerned, are not discriminated. 

The population of British India was in millions roughly as 
follows :— 


Hindoos es 188 Millions. 3 
Mahomedans. me Or. do: a 
‘Aboriginals ©. 6% do 
- Buddhists ` ve 3% do. 


Christians [nearly] ... 2 do, 
“There were also 85,397 Parsees. The.English-speaking non- 
Native population is given at 203,558, including Eurasians. 
The adult British-born males were 77,173, of whom 55,800 were 
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in the Army, Thus, as compared with the huge Native popula- 
tion, the number of Europeans is so. small as hardly to affect 
‘the results as to the whole population. - After exhausting the 
enquiry; therefore, as to Europeans, we shall deal with ‘Natives 
under a separate and distinct head. 

Mr. Hardy’s paper (/) also has reference exclusively to 
Natives, and we shall treat it under that head in the same way. 

We have had the whole of the Annual Reports on Sanitary 
Measures in India (z) before us, and have examined more 
‘especially that last issued, comprising also “ Miscellaneous 
Information up to June 1887,” contained in Vol, XIX. The 
mortality amongst the general population all over India 
is given, as in 1884, at 26°44, vd as in 1885, at 26:12. The 
deaths per 1,000 per annum amongtt the European troops in 
India, are given as follows :— 

+ 








' i Mortality 
on, per 1,000 of strength. 
1878-79 19°34 “s 
1878 2146 E ; 
1879 24'28* 
1880 2485F 
1881 - 16'86 
1882 * 12'07 
1883 - 10'388 
1884 - n 12°56 
1885, 14°55 








ad 


The deaths per 1,000 in the Native Army of India were in 
1884, 10°50 ; and in 1885, 13673 

Mr. Justice Cunningham’s paper (2) we have not seen, but 
there is an abstract of it in the Daily News, of 28th. Febru- 
ary 1888, which goes into the matter in very general terms, and 
from which we do not deem it necessary to quote. 

Finally we come to (/).Mr. Meikle’s Report on the Oriental 
Insurance Company of Bombay, for the triennium ending 
31st December 1888. 

This Company was established in Bombay in 1874, witha 
Capital paid up of £10,000, subsequently increased to #15,000 
its speciality being the insurance of Native and European lives 
at arate of premium applicable to European lives in India. 
it was the first Company to assure Natives to any large extent. 
The enterprise seems hitherto to have answered fairly well 


è Excluding troops serving in Afghanistn, 

f Excluding troops on active service in Burmah. 

Í Including troops on servicein Egypt, but excluding those on active 
service in Burmah. 
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As at 3rst December 1889, the Funds were £413,250, the 
Premium: Income £116,255, and interest £15,567, Sundries £201 
or a total of £132,023;* while the New Premiums in 1889 
were actually £20,507, the Expenses of Management being 
417,094. The total Policies in force were for £2,722,190. 
Those of our readers who are familiar with such enterprises, 
will certainly recognise these as very considerable results, 

But the important matter for present purposes, is as to the 
mortality of the Members, In the Report there is no Valuation 
Schedule similar to that required under our Act, nor does 
the Actuary give us any clue to the nationality of the Members, 
or the table of mortality used in his valuation. In a speech 
made by the Manager of thè Company at the Meeting, he is 
reported to have said : “ € attribute the present position of our 
business chiefly to the intelligent appreciation by the Native 
population of our system of Life Assurance,” Then we find 
from the Indian Press + that during 1881, of the 966 Life In- 
surance proposals made to the- Company, only 355 for £144,656 
were from Europeans and Eurasians, and 611 for £203,978 were 

"from Natives. Thus roughly two-thirds of the applicants were 
Natives, while the proportion of European to Native Assurarice 
was as 3 to 4. 

To all intents and purposes the Company is more likely to 
attract Natives than Eyropeans, and hence the mortality of 
the latter isa very curious and interesting problem, Finan- 
cially the result of the valuation, which was what is known 
as a 3% per cent, “nett” one, was satisfactory, a surplus 
of £18,000 having been assumed. , 

But independently of these Reports, we have elsewhere obs 
tained absolutely trustworthy information as to the mortality 
amongst the insurants of this Company, to the effect that, as to 
Europeans, it is equal a 5O per cent. in excess of what is 
known as our “ H. M, or Healthy Males’ Table, the most 
perfect known to Actinties and as to Natives, it is actually 
only -equal.to that under this “ H.M.”! Table The Policies in 
force at the end of 1889, were in number 9,501, quite suffi- 
cient as to lives for a very respectable average, 





* Here and elsewhere thr sughout this article the rupee, both as to pre- 
miums and sums insured, is, as is usual in such cases, taken at the normal 
rate of 2s. sterling. At the moment the rate of Exchange, London oi 
‘Calcutta, is about. Is. 5. per rupee. 


+ Calcutta, Englishman, 16th May 1882. 


t The “nett ” “ pure, ° or “ normal *” premium, as it is indiscriminately 
called in insurance phraseology, is the result obtained from the funda. 
mental data of interest and mortality, without reference to any addition, 
or “ loading,” to cover charges of Management. 
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Columns (s) ane (f) have reference to a paper (2) by Mr. 
Samuel Brown, late President of the Institute of Actuaries, 
read before the British Association at Bath in 1864. Columns 
(w), (r) and (y) were elicited in the discussion on Mr. Finlaison’s 
paper, of which results in columns (u) and (v). These latter re= 
sults, it must be mentioned, have reference to the decade ending 
at the previous age: thus at age 30, the figures cover the ages 
20 to 29 inclusive, and so on. As to the “Albert Assured 
lives,” column (9), these are the results of Assurances continuer} 
after fresh mecical examination and at increased rates in the 
“Commercial Union, on the failure of-the former Company. Mr. 
Young, the Actuary of the Commercial Union, says: “The com- 
: parison runs in about the same manner to the end of the table,” * 

It will be seen, then,*that there is not much to disturb the 
‘conclusions covered by the Statistics for the period 1853 to 
187 Ig of which a Synopsis has been given. 

The Report.on the Census of India is a remarkable docu- 
‘ment. ‘Tip.all who have been in that ‘marvellous Dependency, 
‘there are cértain Chapters, as, for instance, that on “ Caste, ” 
which tend to bring the whole scene again vividly before the 
‘mind’s - eye; Every body remembers a famous passage in 
‘Macaulay's Essays, where he says of Edmund Burke, that, al- 
‘though the latter had never been in India, his mind and fertile 
imagination enabled him to draw a more accurate and pic- 
‘turesque image -of life in the cities and towns of that De- 
‘pendency, than many whose home it had been for a lifetime. 
‘But for a most graphic and absolutely faithful picture of 
‘bazaar-life in a Great Indian city, swe commend our readers 
‘to a passage in Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia, een. 

“ The painted streets alive with hum ofjnoon, 
The traders cross-legged ‘mid poets and grain, 
“The buyers with their money in the cloth, 
The war of words to cheapen this or that 
The shout to clear the road’. . ae 
‘and so on: we wish we had room for the whole passage. 
There is something pathetic, too, in the inexorable figures ap- 
plicable to the British sojourners. Here are some 60,000 or 
70,000 lads from the high-ways and bye-ways of England, and 
the hills and glens of Scotland, encamped inthe midst of this 
stupendous population, between whom and themselves there 
is a great gulf fixed, wide as the poles asunder, in all thad 
relates to social habits and religion, But we must pass on to 
the matter immediately in hand. 


Discussion Institute of Actuaries 26th March 1888. 
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The following table indicates the mortality .per cent. per 
annum amongst the Natives of India :— _ 





Age. Males, . Females, - 
-20—24 ` I'QI BY 
25—20 = 2'07 2'31 
30—34 = 2'26 Jo Zy 
35—39 848. 2°52 
40—44 2°3I e 2°67 
45—49 3°28 2°93 
50—54 4°03 3°43 
55—59 i 4'80 4°44 
60—64 6'72 625 
65—69 9'90 TOs 
70—74 14:20 Žž . 13.50 
75—79 21°00 — l 20°50 | 


and the following table indicates the “expectation of life,” 
or mean after lifetime, applicable t8 every tenth year of age 
amongst the natives of India, as compared with similar results 
for England :— , 








India. England. 
‘Combined Provinces. | English Life Table. 


Age. Age, 








Males. Females. Males. | Females. 
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Throughout the table, with certain trifling exceptions, the 
expectation of the female exceeds that of the male, just as 
_it does in England, but the superiority of English life continues 
very manifest from birth to the extremity of life. This 
disparity, no doubt, arises largely from the extraordinary“ `- 
infantile mortality in India. At birth, in England, the 
“expectation” of a male is 39,5 years and a female 41 3; 
_while in India it is only 23,5 and 25,8 respectively. 

The following table shaws the difference between the mortality 
of Europeans generally and the mortality of Natives of India. 
The table has reference to males anly, the cohimn applicable to 
England being according to Dg Farr’s observations, 1841. 


rf 
Mortality per cent. 


j per annum, . 
Age, Age. ec) 
; England, 
i Índia. Farr, 1841. 
20 r85 '92 {q 20 
30 2°18 "96 30 
40 2°66 * I'21 40 
50 3'66 1°85 50 
60 6'12 3°40 60 
70 12°18 734 70 


as 


` The mortality in India then is manifestly greatly in excéss 

of what it is in Europe. Roughly, at ages 20 to 70, it is 
about double, and at the earlier ages very much more than 
double, The causes are chiefly, in all probability, the com- 
paratively imperfect sanitary conditions obtaining in India, 
and the hereditary deficiency of stamina in the poorer 
classes of many Native races, arising in the main, no doubt, 
from a traditionally scanty and inferior supply of food. 

It is to be observed that the expression “males” in the 
Census Report “ includes all kinds and degrees of Natives” from , 
the savage hill tribes, with their stone weapons .for the purpose i, 
of warfare and the chase, to the cultivated Hindu or Mahom- 
medan gentleman, who has taken his degree of M. A 
at one of our great universities. These are the two extremes’... 
of the social scale in India, and we apprehend that there is 
no approach to any such disparity of condition in England, 
nor indeed, in any country of Europe. Thus, while the lives 
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of Natives of India are manifestly uninsurable in the mass 
at European, or, indeed, any other rates, we have the highest 
testimony to the fact that selected Native gentlemen, such as 
those comprising the heads of departments in the Government, 
-in. Commerce and in Law—Natives, in a word, who have “a 
ocal habitation and a name” can be insured at premiums not 
in'excess of those applicable to Englishmen in India. 


Passing on to consider the premiums for life insurance in 
India, by the kindness of a correspondent in. Calcutta, the 
writer is able to supply the following list of Offices working i in 
the Dependency :— 


eine ar nn 


. Estab- |Life, Fire, Mutual orj Represen- 

















Office. lished. for Marine. eee i a Head Office. 
Alliance ai . | 1824 LF, P. À. Lehdon 
Church of Ragland ee ww} 1840 L.F, P: A, Do, 
City of Glasgow sit | 1838 L, <P, A. Glasgow 
"| Commercial Uñion ,., n.l 1861 | L.FEM, P: B.B. London, 
Imperial 1820 L. , P A. Do. 
Liverpool: & London & Globe 1836 L.F, P, À. Do. 
London & Lancashire ` wf 1862 L. Ps B.B. Do, 
i New York sig {| 1845 L. M. A. New York. 
‘} North British & Mercantile sab 1823 LF. P. B.B. | Edinburgh. 
Northern ies | 1836 L.F, P: À. “Aberdeen. 
Oriental “ei OR | 1874 ; P. B.B. Bombay. 
Positive ee re wo) 1870 L. P. B.B. London. 
Provident iis ak . | 1806. : P.: . Do, 
Queen ... Be a | 1857 L.F, P. B.B. Liverpool, 
Koyal ... R s| 1845 L.U, P; À. Do. 
Scottish imperial bas «| 1865 L, P. A. Glasgow. 
Standard Sida salo t025 L. “P: B.B. |Edinburgh. 
„Sun Life of India B wt 1890 L. P: B.B. London, 
civersal se ae, wp. FOS L. P. B.B. London. 


The letters in the fifth column indicate. whether the office 
has a Branch Board in India, or is merely represented by 
Agencies. The number of those Offices which really do any 
business: may be counted on the fingers of one hand, but 
we have considered it desirable to include every Company, 
which is in any way represented. 


The following table shows what is now charged on the 
non-profit ‘scale for a whole-life assurance, so far as we have 
been able to obtain the particulars, ' We must refer our 
readers to works on assurancé for an explanation of what is 
Bneant by “without-profit” rates of premium for insurance, 
This expression, in a word, has reference to the prime cost of 
such assurance, and is, therefore, for our immediate purpose, 
the fairest standard of comparison, as between one Office and 
another :— 


renn os en 


id 
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These, as we have said, are the “ non-profit rates.” What are 
called the “with-profit rates” are simply Premiums in excess 
of the estimated ‘prime cost, that excess being returnable to 
-policy-holders in the proportion of 75, 80, 90, or 95 per cent, 
as the case a. be, of the whole profits realized at intervals, 
varying frorn one'to seven years, These “ with-profit rates,” 
eventually, in many cases, offer possibly a better bargain to 
policy-holders than the “non-profit rates ;” but that enquiry ` 
is too complicated to be undertaken here, and might lead to 
endless controversy with the different Offices interested. We 
have preferred to quote the non-profit scale, as being sufficiently 
fair to all concerned, and for every immediate practical purpose. 

The following table is a condensatton of the preceding, so 
as to bring the points into closer relation,-but we warn our 
readers, that they must not come to any definite conglusion 
as tothe.merits of any particular Office, without reading the 
“Prospectus and Form of Policy proposed to be issued. The 
matter, even as we have endeavoured to simplify it, is a good 
deal more complicated than at first sight appears :— 


Life Assurance Premiums for India corrected to the latest dates. 


Mean of the Civil and Military Annual Rates for Assurance of #100, or 
Rs. 1,000, without participation in Profits. 
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Those of our readers or their friends, who contemplate an 
Indian career, and propose to insure their lives, should con- 
sult the three preceding tables, which taken in connexion with 

“*he corresponding prospectuses, may be considered as quite ex- 
naustive on the subject, so far as non-profit whole-life premiums 
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are concerned. The rates also in certain cases apply to Native 


gentlemen as well as Europeans. On retiring to Europe, in-> 


surants, (it must be borne in mind,) are ast on the European 


rate applicable to the age at which the policy was effected. 


Hence, a critical study of the European rates and conditions 
of assurance, is of as much importance as an examination of the 
terms applicable to India, 

‘We have only to add, that we have no interest in any par- 


ticular Office, either as Director, Shareholder, Policy-holder, or 


atherwise. 
Behold then the conclusion of the above ‘matter :— i 
The results as to Européan mortality in India, where not 
obtained by etrained actuarial experts, are to be 
received with great reserve. 
The dictum that assured lives of Europeans residing in that 
country, are subject roughly to a death-rate, 50 per 


cent, all round in excess of the “H.M.” results, is 


near the truth, 

Thus, taking the Office whose terms for assurance are low- 
est, the average premiums atages 25 to 55 inclusive, 
are 55 per cent. in excess of those for England. 

in the absence of the figures in detail, no Office as yet in- 
sures even “ selected ” Natives of India at similar 
rates to those applicable to Englishmen in Eng- 
land. The Offices have been looking forward with 


great interest to the results shewn in this year’s. 


census of India, and propose continuing their 
investigations later on. 


‘ew 


me 


ART. V.—JOURNEY OF PADRE MANUEL GODINHO 
S. F. EROM INDIA TO PORTUGAL, IN THE 
YEAR 1663, BY WAY OF MESOPOTAMIA. 


i we had a Hakluyt Society in India, the whole of Padre 

Godinho’s journey from India, through the Persian Gulf, 
to Bosrah, thence through Mesopotamia to the Port of Alexan- 
dretta, by the Mediterranean tg Marseilles, and from France to 
Portugal, might be published. Kuch, however, not being the 
case, I avail myself of the hospitality*of the Calcutta Review to 
present the most ipterestng portions of the narrative to its 
readers, 

This Jesuit father was sent by the Viceroy of Portuguese 
India to the Court of Portugal, probably on a political mission, 
to inform it of the losses incurred by the Crown, by land 
and sea, and in commercial affairs, in consequence of the 
encroachments, in Asia, of other European nations, chiefly the 
English and the Hollanders ; though he abstains from alluding 
to the.objects of his mission. He left India in December 1662, 
and arrived, at the end of Octobey 1663, at the Court of 
Portugal, where he must have met with a very favourable 
reception, since he afterwards left the Society of Jesus and 
became a secular priest. Secularisations being even less fre- 
quent among Jesuits, than among other: religious orders, and 
more disliked by them, Padre Godinho must have obtained 
permission to leave the Society in Rome, through the inter- 
cession of the Court of Portugal. 

When Padre Godinho left India he was greatly impressed with 

the diminution of the Portuguese ter- 

a RECEUP z e rise ritories, and he compares the Portuguese 
Gace eee Oe ae power in Asia to the four stages of 

power. 

human life,—namely, infancy, youth, 
manhood, and old age, Its infancy began with the dis- 
covery of India by D. Vasco da Gama, during the reign 
of the King D. Manuel, and lasted 24 years, till that 
monarch’s death. During the reign of D. Manuel, Goa 
and Malacca were taken from the Moslems; the forts of 
Ormuz, Cochin, Calicut, Maldiva, Socotra, Angediva, Quilon, 
Colombo, Chaul, Paiem, Ternate, Cranganore and Sofala were 
built, and the kings of Ormuz, of: Tidore, of Ceylon, of the 
Maldive, of Melindé, of Zanzibar, &c.,- became tributary ; 
whilst others sought peace and desired to trade with ‘the Portu- 

guese. 
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_ The youth of Portuguese India extended through the 35 years 
of.the reign of D. Jodo III, during which it grew and ex- 
panded. Towns were founded and establishments set up in the 
territories of friendly kings who ceded sites for them, or in such as- 
were conquered by arms. Among these were, on the Coromandel 
Coast, the city of St. Thomé, or Meliapore, of Negapatam and of 
Jafnapatam, the capital of a kingdom, which belonged for many 
years to the Portuguese; in the Island of Ceylon, the towns 
and forts of Galle, Negumbo, Baticola and Trinquimale, and, 
‘on the northern coast, the towns of Bassein and Damaon, 
with many villages along the whole coast of Cambay, which 
still. belonged to Portugal. The forts of Diu, of Chale in 
Malabar, and of Macao ïn China, were built. Victories were 
as numerous as the battles fought, and the latter as many as 
the dayg of the year. By sea and by land the Portuguese 
alternately conquered the Zamorin, the king of Bantam, the 
‘Sultan Bahadur of Cambay, the kings of Acheen, Mangalore, ” 
and many others, 

The age of perfect manhood was reached in the reign of 
D. Sebastião, and lasted from 1561 till 1600. At that time the 
tendency of the Portuguese was already rather to conserve old, 
than to make new, conquests. Nevertheless, a fort was built at 
Mombassa, to ensure the possession of that country ; three in the 
Canara province, v2z. Mangalore, Barielore and Onore ; one at 
Sirião in Pegu, with the forts of Sena and Jete on the rivers of 
Cuama; and the town of Golim in Bengal. The Portuguese 
fought valiantly to defend their possessions against their enemies, 
who attacked them with powerful armies. Adil Khan, of Bijapur, 
assaulted Goa, and the Nizam of Chaul, the Zamorin of Chale, ` 
and the king of Acheen besieged Malacca ; but all these 
attacks were repulsed. This epoch of Portuguese India 
is considered to have been the most flourishing, because, 
after conquering or pacifying its foes, the State enjoyed all 
the blessings of peace. The ships of the Portuguese now sailed 
with safety in every sea, being no longer exposed to attack by 
the Moslems as formerly, as they had secured the command of 
the principal sea routes, partly by building forts on shore, but 
chiefly by their fleets: Rich fleets arrived from Japan laden with 
silver ; from China they brought gold, silks and musk; from 
the Moluccas cloves ; from Sunda spices and nutmegs ; from 
Bengal all kinds of costly cloths ; from Pegu valuable- 
rubies ; from Ceylon cinnamon ; from Masulipatam diamonds ; 
from Manar pearls and seed- -pearls ; from Acheen benzoin ; fr om 
the Maldives amber ; from Jafnapatam elephants ; from Čochiń 
raw hides ; from Malabar pepper and ginger ; from Canara 
provisions ; from Solor wood ; from Borneo camphor ; from 
Madura saltpetre ; from Cambay indigo and cloths ; linsey 
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from Chaul, incense from Caxem ; horses from Arabia ; eee 
from Persia, with all kinds of silks ; aloes from Socotra; gold 
from Sofala ; ; ivory, ebony and amber from Mozambique, and 
from Ormuz, Diu and Malacca great sums of money, paid as 
duties by ships navigating in’ those regions. In fine, there. was 
nothing of value in the whole coast which did not reach the 
Portuguese dominions, by way either of commerce, or of tribute, 

With the year 1600 commenced the decline of the Portu- 
guese dominions. Henceferth they lost strength, and became 
gradually so weak that their bravery and greatness in the past: 
were known only from chranicles and from the ruins they had 
left. During these 64 years of het old age and decay, Portugal 
no longer possessed the fleets which had hitherto commanded . 
the seas ; her soldiers had jost their bravery, her captains their 
prudence, her enterprizes their success, and her ministers their 
zeal. The various Powers which deprived ` Portugal 8f her 
territories were the following :—The Hollanders first took the 
fort of Amboina, and then the forts of Ternate and of Tidore 
in the Molucca: Islands; then Malacca on the east coast 
of Juntana, with Galle, Trinquimale, Baticola, Negumbo, Cala- 
cature and Colombo; the fort of Jafnapatam, with all the 
surrounding country ; the islet of Manar, near the island 
of Ceylon, celebrated for its pear] fishery ; the captaincy of | 
Tuticorin ; the town of Negapatam® the forts of Quilon, 
Cranganore and Cannanore, and the city of Cochin. If peace 
had not beén concluded, the Hollanders would have made even 
more conquests, 

The English, although they had not deprived the Portuguese 
of so many places as the Hollanders, were the first European 
nation who attacked them in India, and, by aiding the 
Persians to conquer Ormuz, they prepared the way for the losses 
which followed,’ Of the kings of India there were but few 
who, on perceiving the decline of the Portuguese power, 
remained friendly, or did not begin hostilities by ejecting the 
Portuguese from their territories and occupying their forts, 
more by starving their garrisons than by force of arms, 
Thus the king of Arracan took possession of the fort of Sirido 
in Pegu ; the Grand Moghal of the town of Golim in Bengal; 
the king of Persia of Ofmuz ; the king of Golconda of the town 
of Meliapore, że., St, Thameé ; Sivapa Nayik of the forts of 
~langalore, Barielore, Onore and: Cambolim in the Canara 
Country ; the Imam of Arabia Felix of the town of Maskat, 
with the ‘whole coast from Ras-ul-Hadd to Cape Mussendon, 
which is 87 leagues in extent, and contained six Portuguese 
forts, namely, Coriat, Datara, Soar, Corfassao, Libidia and Doba. 
Other kings compelled the Portuguese to dismantle and 
evacuate the forts they possessed in their territories ; as, for 
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instance, those of Chale and Calicut in the Malabar country. 
Some forts were abandoned on account of the trouble of 
maintaining them, such as Socotra and Angediva, the forts 
of Sibo, Borea, Quelba and Mada in Arabia, of Vatrevene in 
Sind, of Quiloa in Africa, and of Paiem in Sumatra. È 
Padre Godinho, no doubt, started from the seat of Govern- 
l i ment, though he regards Bassein as the 
Beginning of the journey. place from which he began his travels. 
This locality, whích is at present in ruins 
and only a village, sometimes visited by excursionists from 
Bombay, was then a large city and the capital of Western 
India. The city of Bassein Was surrounded by thick and high 
walls, with eleven bastions, and a broad fosse. It possessed 
not only noble edifices, but also noble families, there not being 
an illustrious house in Portugal of which some descendants 
could not be found there. Enamoured with the beautiful 
situation and the salubrious climate, the best fidalgos of 
India married there, to enjoy the large incomes they derived 
from the villages which the king had bestowed upon them for 
their services, and their estates were inherited by their offspring. 
There were 300 Portuguese and 400 native Christian families, 
besides many Hindus and Moslems, not to mention the sur- 
rounding district, which furnished 5,000 armed men, Within 
the walls there were‘our convents, belonging to the Augusti- 
nians, Dominicans, Franciscans and Jesuits respectively ; also two 
Parish churches, one the Cathedral, and another, with four bene- 
ficed clergymen, and various churches outside the walls. In its 
secular affairs the city was governed by a Captain, who had un- 
der him twelve others, commanding the garrisons of the forts 
and trenches which defended the estates and islands in the 
district of Bassein. In spiritual matters, it was governed by a 
Vigario da Vara ; in judicial affairs by an Ouvidor with the 
same extent of jurisdiction as the Captain. The revenues were 
administered by a Feitor, whom the king appointed. All these 
offices, excepting that of the Vigario da Vara,-were triennial. 
The environs of Bassein, and the neighbouring estates, were 
. full of tanks and plantations stocked with all kinds of Indian 
fruits, in which this city excelled all the other northern localities, 
as it did also in the great quantity of cane sugar produced 
„and sold to foreigners, Rice was equally abundant, constituting. 
: the ordinary food in those parts, and was exported from Basset 
in all directions, Wheat was not produced in the territory, 
„but a great deal of it arrived from the country of the Moslems, 
- who brought it in caravans consisting of from 10 to 20,000 bul- 
.locks,.reloading them with salt, which they took back. There 
‘was also great abundance of timber, which arrived by water, and, 
„for this reason, all the fustas of the oar-fleets maintained in 
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India were built in the Bassein river. Very beautiful and strong 
galleys, galeots and patachos were constructed of teak-wood, 
the superintendents being Portuguese and the workmen natives. 
In consequence of the disastrous wars with the Hollanders, 
not a single vessel could be found in any 
of the Portuguese harbours in which to 
embark for Persia, On the other hand, 
the Arabs, the masters of the straits, had intimidated the mer- 
chants, whom experience had taught that, if they escaped from 
the Hollanders in the Indian Ocean, they were in danger of 
falling into the hands of the Arabs, either in the Red Sea, or in 
the Persian Gulf. Accordingly Padre Godinho, who desired to 
sail to Persia, was under the necessity of looking for a ship in 
Surat, which was a Moghal port. He‘left Bassein on the 15th 
December 1662, and, passing, in his northward journey, through a 
_ few villages along the coast.still belonging to the Portuguese, 
į he reached Damaon, which he found surrounded by walls 30 feet 
high and 20 thick, with ten strong bastions and about forty can- 
nons and other pieces of artillery. The moat of the fort was 
connected with the river and- had to be crossed by a drawbridge, 
On the other side of the river, on its bank, was the fort S. 
Jeronymo, higher than Damaon, and garrisoned by 60 soldiers 
_under the command of a Captain. Most of the buildings of the 
town were low, the inhabitants being prohibited from making 
them higher than the walls, because, in former sieges, they had 
‘been exposed to the fire of the enemy, but the streets were 
broad and regular. There were two Parochial Churches, the 
Cathedral and another, with four convents, of as many religious 
Orders, and, strangely enough, the Rector of the Jesuit College 
was at the same time also administrator of the works of the 
fortress. The Portuguese houses had dwindled from a much 
larger number to one hundred, many of ‘the residents having 
died of contagious diseases which were attributed to the vapours 
arising from the excavation of the moat. The black popula- 
tion was much more numerous, and the jurisdiction of Damaon 
furnished a Contingent of 3,000 armed natives, partly infantry 
and partly cavalry. The Portuguese of Damaon were good 
horsemen, as most of them held villages on condition of main- 
. taining Arab horses. The temporal matters of the city were 
administered by a Captain appointed by the King of Portugal ; . 
< the spiritual affairs by a Vigario da Vara ; justice by an Ouvidor, 
wend finances by a Feitor, who was at the same time also the 
chief magistrate. 
Padre Godinho staid in Damaon only till he could get a 
Mahomedan costume prepared. This he considered more 
suitable than that of a soldier, as he desired to sail to Persia 
in a Moslem ‘ship, and ordinary clothes would have exposed 


“ Journey to Surat for 
embarkation. 
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him to the notice of the Europeans of Surat, while the Arabs 
of the sea would have recognized him as a Portuguese, so 
that his life would have been in danger. So he exchanged 
his long sword for a sabre, his hat fora turban, his coat 
for a long robe, and the company of two Padres who had 
travelled with him as far as Damaon, for that of a Persian, 
called Mahmid Shah, and a Brahman, Ramaji Sinoy by 
name, with whom he departed in a small cart from Damaon 
to Surat. He was delighted, along the road, by the numer- 
ous rich Hindu and Moslem villages and the multitude of 
antelopes which he saw, as well as with the conversation of 
the Brahman, who was a docgor of his sect and also acquainted 
with the the tenets of the Christian ReNeIOR. The travellers 
reached Surat the next day. 
On Aneng at the gates, the Padre was immediately met 
S by several guards of the Custom- 
Description of Surat, house. They took him to an official who 
- the greatest emporium of : i | 
India, showed- him much politenéss, merely be- 
cause he had presented him with a lump 
of white wax from Goa, which he had noticed in his baggage. 
Padre Godinho took up his lodgings with the French bearded 
Capuchins, who told him that the ships of the first monsoon, 
which depart in December and January, had already sailed. 
~ This news disgusted hire, and he remained longer in Surat than 
he had anticipated ; but, apprehending that his life was in 
danger, he abstained from making himself known, till he found 
a ship in which he embarked for Persia. 
- The Hollanders and the English had made Surat, which was 
a poor town and harbour in former times, the greatest city 
and the most celebrated emporium of India, or even of the 
whole East. In a little bay called Soali, one league distant 
` from the river Tapti, the English and Dutch vessels which arrived 
there, cast anchor so close to the shore, that they could, with 
their guns, protect their boats in landing cargo. There these 
two nations also had their magazines, to which they sent their 
goods. In this bay numerous battles were fought by the 
Portuguese fleets against the Hollanders, as well as the English 
but never successfully. The most severe of these was the en. 
counter of D. Jeronimo de Azevedo, the twentieth Viceroy. o: 
Portuguese India,* who attacked the Hollanders in Soali 
The Hollanders had 4 ships and the Portuguese fleet 6 galleons 
‘3 pataxos, and 6o rowing boats. The latter retired after thi 
contest, with the loss of the 3 pataxos, which were burnt. 
- The city of Surat contained more than. 100,000 inhabitants 


* See Calcutta Review, 1881, October, p. 350. He was Viceroy from Decem 
ber 1612 till 1617. pe 
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consisting of Moghals, Hindustani Moslems, Hindus of every 
caste, and Christians of various nations; in fine, people of the 
whole world, who were either permanently settled there, or came 
for the purpose of trading. Most of the houses were low and 
thatched with palm leaves only. But it contained some ioble 
and elegant houses belonging to the wealthier inhabitants, which, 
although plain externally, were ornamented within, display- 
ing gold-embroidered tapestry, with rich pictures, on the walls, 
exquisite furniture, and the richest-carpets. and, instead of chairs, 
‘cushions of the finest silk stuffs, to recline upon. They had 
also gardens with fountains. The Banians, on the other hand, 
paid more attention to the external, than to the internal decor- 
ation of their houses. They were built® of stone and cemented 
with lime to the first storey, above which only carpenters’ work 
was to be seen, with sculptures in relief, in teak-wood, painted 
in various colours, l 
“N There were numerous mosques in the city, but the largest of- 
all, with some .other noble edifices; was situated outside the 
gates. Not less sumptuous were the two caravanserais of 
Surat, built in the form of cloisters, with numerous apart- 
ments, but accessible by only one gate, which was closed at 
sunset and opened at dawn, for the safety of the goods 
stored in them. A spacious bath, with many chambers, for 
Moslems is also worth mentioning. It had numerous attend- 
ants, who were paid by the city to heat the water and to 
wait upon the bathers Marae requiring any remuneration from 
them, 
»_-There were walls ; ; but ti = neither surrounded the whole city, 
nor were very high ; and there were four gates, each with 
many guards, so that every person arriving with baggage might 
be taken to the Custom-house to pay duty for it ; the people 
who left the city were obliged to present a writing from the 
Custom-house official, before they could pass out. There 
were two Custom-houses near the river, Opposite to each 
other, the one for examining goods arriving by sea, and 
the other for those imported by land. There were also 
other Custom-houses, or rather offices of discharge, along the 
bauk of the river, for the goods to be exported. The duty 
Ps at the Custom-house was 5 per cent.; but the Moghal then 
governing made an exception in favour of the Hollanders, who 

aid one per cent. less than other people, because Mansucar, 
the Governor of. Jacatara, had, in the name of the Company, 
presented him, in the year 1661, with some rich and curious 
pieces of cloth. 

The defences of Surat ‘consisted of a citadel on the 
river-bank, which had three bastions, and, in its centre, a fortlet 
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with 20 pieces of artillery, some brass and some iron, but 
all unserviceable, being without gun-carriages and in bad 
condition. The moat of the citadel was very deep, but not 
broad, and the garrison consisted of 200 land-lascars, com-_ 
manded by a Captain, who was independent of the Nawab or 
Governor of-the town, but who could not come out of the fort 
unless by the special permission of the Great Moghal. This 
Captain was, moreover, the treasurer of many millions of 
. money, all the revenues of the province being deposited in 
the fort of Surat, as well as the duties paid at the 
_Custom-houses, and a gregt portion of the money which 
was continually being coined at the mint of the city, and 
was reputed the finest ‘in all India, inasmuch.as the Patacas— 
Ze, dollars of Spain—and the Laris of Persia, which are of 
_ veryefine silver, were purified there, to coin their rupees, which . 
were equivalent to the Portuguese Cruzadus. At sunrise; 
and sunset drums were daily beaten in the fort, and no houses” 
were allowed to be built near it; there was, however, an 
open space where, every afternoon, ‘a fair was held at which 
all kinds of victuals could be bought, 

Surat was considered by Padre Godinho to be not only the 
greatest emporium in India, but the richest in the whole world, 
as goods were broughtefrom all parts by land as well as by sea, 
Caravans of oxen and camels conveyed the best wares of 
India ta Surat, which they entered every hour. The merchants 
and men of business were so rich that some of them possessed 
five or six millions of rupees, and they were owners of 40 ships 
„sailing in every direction, whilst those from foreign parts weres 
numberless, 

During the incumbency of Mathias de Albuquerque, as the 
fifteenth Viceroy of Portuguese India, which lasted from the 
year 1590 till 1597, the English made their first appearance in- 
the country,* and the Hollanders during the incumbency of 
Ayres de Saldanha, the seventeenth Viceroy, who governed from 
1600 till 1605. F When Padre Godinho was in Surat, the Eng- 
lish maintained a mercantile establishment there under a Presi- 
dent, and the Hollanders one under a Commandant. The Hol- 
landers, who had other and better harbours in the south, did not 
trade as muchas the English, who possessed no other locality 
‘for receiving their ships, except Madras, the roadstead which: 
was insecure and much exposed. aaa 

The political government of the whole province aaa city of 
Surat was centred in one individual, called the Nawab, who 
always happened to be one of the courtiers of the Grand 
Moghal. He never showed himself in public except with 


* See Calcutta Review 1881, October, p. 349. + Toide 
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great pomp, accompanied by nobles on horseback and soldiers 

on foot, elephants, armed. camels, and numerous led horses. 
At the time Padre Godinho happened to be there, the Nawab 

, was a venerable Persian, much addicted to. hunting the 
~ panther, a taste which cost him his appointment; for the 
Grand Moghal, having been informed that he was much 
abroad, engaged in the chase, instead of attending to his duties 

in the town, sent him a successor. The Grand Moghal kept 
aspy in Surat, for the purpose of watching the Nawab, as well 

as Other officials, and reporting their doings, to the minutest 
particulars,- every week. At that time there were no longer 
any Jesuits in Surat, because, whdnever the Moghals had any 
claims upon the Portuguese, they imprisoned the Padres, thus 
obliging the Viceroy to comply with their demands, for fear of 
jeopardising the lives and the liberty of the captives. In 
me lieu of the Jesuits, two bearded French Capuchin Fathers had 
“been sent by the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith to Surat, where they maintained a chapel in their own 
house, to which the Catholics resorted to hear mass.* At that 
time there were many Dervishes, Qalandars and Yogis in Surat ; 
but Padre Godinho was chiefly struck by the habits of the 
latter, which he describes as follows :—“ They always wander 
about the country like gypsies, some in ragged and patched 

w . @ . ° 

garments, but others entirely nude, or with a piece of cloth 
onthe parts which modesty requires to be concealed; but 
although they cover a portion of their body from shame, they 
have very little of it in otber respects,......... . holding, 
aon Cynic philosophers, that nature does nothing unbecoming. 
‘hey walk about covered with ashes from head to foot. The 
cow, from whose dung these ashes are made, provides them also 
with water wherewith they perform their ablutions from time 

to time. They have neither house nor bed, and sleep on the 
ground in the open air, They not only despise the luxuries 

of food and raiment, but also lead such lives of penance as 

to astonish and excite pity. Some walk about naked, with 
heavy iron chains round their necks or bodies; others get 
themselves buried alive near public roads, leaving only a hole 

for breathing and a tube through which consi, 2. e. rice-water 
can be poured into their mouths; others become Stylites, by 

,£ taking up a position on columns or tree-trunks, whence they 
Ado not descend till death relieves them. Others again get 
` themselves suspended on poles by sharp hooks inserted 
between their nude ribs, and chant hymns to their gods.” - 


* In 1664, when Sivaji plundered Surat, Father Ambroise, the Superior of 
the Capuchins, obtained his protection, and also enjoyed the favour of the 
Governor.—See Calcutta Review, 1882, July, p. 96- “ Mandelslo and 
Thevenot : their Travels in Lidia.” 
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Padre Godinho-had seen a number of Yogis in Surat. ` One 
of them had been holding up his hands for ten years, and 
their joints had become so stiff that he could no longer lower 


_ them, even if he wished. His fists were so tightly closed that 
' the nails, growing through, had pierced them and were protrud>"™ 


ing, There was another who kept only one arm elevated; 
and another who never sat down during the day or night, 
his only repose consisting in his taking hold of a rope which 
was stretched between two windows, and swinging from one 
side to the other. Our traveller was curious to see how these 
Yogis, with uplifted hands, ate and slept, and, paying them a 
visit by night, he observed? that certain boys of their own 
class placed food in thejr mouths, and that Banians brought 
many sacks of cow-dung with which they kindled a fire, 
around which the Yogis sat, and thus spent the night. 

If, berchance, a Yogi happened to take offence at some one 2 
for insulting him, or not providing him with what he asked for, - 
he uttered imprecations against the locality, whereon all the 
inhabitants went in procession, requesting him to pardon 
the offender, and to revoke his curse, which they feared would 
soon overtake them, But the Yogis were as much feared as 
respected, for when they had taken offence, two or three thou- 
sand would assemble to take revenge, and for that purpose 
they always first electe® one of their number to be their leader, 
All the Yogis were great wizards, and pretended to be acquaint- 
ed with medicine, although they had only a knowledge of herbs. 
They prepared the so-called cobra-stone, which was considered 
to be the best antidote against the sting of any reptile in India. 4 
The Yogis carried about also other green stones which were 
said to produce the same effect as the one just mentioned, but 
they had to be placed in the mouth. The Padre was of 
opinion that only those were in the possession of medical 
science who had studied tt in European Universities, and thence 
passed to, the kingdoms of Madura and Maisûr, where they 
practised it dressed in the garb of Indian Yogis, in order to 
obtain better access-to the natives and to convert them to 
the Christian Faith, thus becoming gymnosophists of souls, 
He states that the Society of Jesus contained many of these 
ee Sa who laboured in the kingdoms named. 

. The month of January 1663 had already come toan end, $ 

but. the ship in which the Padre had% 
_ engaged his passage could not sail 

until the Nakhoda, or Captain, had 
satisfied his creditors, who insisted on being paid. At last 
the Padre received a message to come in a boat to the vessel, 
which was already outside the bar. The companions whom 
our traveller took with him to sea were M. Blasi, a French 


Voyage from Surat to 
Bosrah, 
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clergyman, expelled by the Theatine Fathers of Goa, who lived 

in Surat, and whom he took away at his own expense, but also 

for the advantage of having a confessor with him, from which 

_ it would appear that the said Theatine monk was, perhaps, not 

~—“considered guilty by Padre Godinho, The second companion 

~ was Mahmúd Shah, the Persian who had come with him from 

Bassein, where he had left a brother as security, as it were, 

for the person of the Padre. There were also two Musalman 
servants to wait upon him during the voyage, 

Proceeding down the river Tapti, the boat reached the 
ship in a very brief time without the use of sails or-oars, the 
current of the bay being very rapi€@. The ship had been built at 
Cochin, and afterwards sold to a merchant of Surat. It carried 
fourteen pieces of artillery, of which, however, only two were in 
position on the poop, the ship being full of cargo, which 

p reached half way up the mast and-covered .the guns. But, 
as if this had not been enough, the Nakhoda took three 
boat-loads more on board, against the opinions of his officers 
and the protests of the merchants, as well as of the passengers, 
The sailors trifled away three days in attempting to arrange 
the cargo, but as it was evidently more than the vessel could 
carry, the Nakhoda at last consented to send some of it on 
shore again in his own boat, 

Anchor was weighed on the 5th February, and the ship 
sailed for sixteen days with a favourable wind towards the 
Persian Gulf, when it was overtaken by a calm. The Moors 
could not be persuaded that the sudden cessation of wind was 

ccc: but said it wa$8 a .punishment from God and the 
Prophet, because some polluted individual was on board. The 
Nakhoda, who was of the same opinion, ordered all hands 
to jump into. the sea for ablution, and was the first to set the 
example, which the others followed, either under compulsion 
or willingly, When the Nakhoda returned. to the ship, he 
urged Padre Godinho and his French companion also to 
purify themselves, and not to give offence to the people ; when, 
all of a sudden, a fish attacked a boy who was swimming about, 
and would have bitten off his arm if he had not been rescued, 
After the Nakhoda had rescued the boy, he ceased to trouble 
the Padres. 


The first means of procuring wind having proved unsuccess-. 


Wa ful, another attempt was made, which consisted in suspending a 
little wooden horse by a very long sail from the stern of the 


vessel, with the beating. of drums and blowing of flutes.; 


strangely enough, as soon as the little. horse had been placed 
in position with the head towards the north, a. furious wind 
commenced to blow in that direction, and drove the ship in 
ene: day and-a-half from the Kuria Muria islands. to Cape 
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Ras-al-hadd. On sighting the land, three anchors were cast, ` 
for fear of touching it, so near was the vessel to the shore. 
This tempest lasted six days without interruption. The vessel 
creaked, the shrouds became slack, the cables snapped, and 
everybody feared the ship would be wrecked, but the Padre ~— 
trembled more than any one else, because he apprehended that, 
if he were to be cast on shore alive, the Imam of Maskat, who 
was a cruel enemy of the Portuguese, would put him to death. 
At last, however, the storm subsided, and the ship, ertering the 
straits of Ormuz, was carried by a land-breeze to the bar of 
` Maskat in two short days. 

Padre Godinho describes M&skat, although he had not visited 
it, and deplores the loss of it to the Portuguese, whose chief 
fortress it had been on the coast of Arabia; but his lamentations 
about Ormuz are not less doleful, for he says :—“ The next day, 
the -18t of March, we found ourselves between the islands ~ 
of Larak and Ormuz. When my eyes alighted upon them, [I 
confess that I was unable to restrain my tears.” He could not 
look round without causes for sorrow presenting themselves to 
his view; because, on the mainland of Persia, appeared 
Gambroon, namely, Bandar Abbas, near which the Portuguese 
had in former times a stronghold, which defended itself, in 1602, 
against 15,000 Persians, but was now lost. 

Bandar Abbas was then more frequented by ships from 
India than any other harbour in the Persian Gulf, as it had 
supplanted Ormuz in trade, although the port there is nothing 
more than a slight curvature of the seashore. The place 
contained 2,000 inhabitants, Arabs, Persians, and Banians from 4 
Cambay. Most of the houses were of earth, with flat-roofs: 1 
Many, however, were built of stone and lime, and all had on 
their terraces, a kind of wind-sail, open at the sides, to catch 
_ the breeze and convey it into the lower apartments. These 
wind-catchers looked from a distance like so many steeples, and 
imparted an imposing appearance to the locality, The hand- 
somest houses in the place were those of the English and 
the Hollanders, built after the fashion of convents, with cloisters 
and magazines all round, for storing the goods purchased or 
for sale. About twenty Hollanders and as many Englishmen 
always resided there, but they had to be frequently replaced by 
new men, the climate, which is most pestilential,as well as 
the insupportable heat, killing them like flies. These merchants a 
kept their flags hoisted high, that they might be seen by alY / 
comers. English goods were excused from paying one-half of 
the Custom duties; and those which bore the stamp of the 
East India Company paid none at all, in accordance with the 
agreement made with the Shah when the English aided his 
people with their ships to conquer Ormuz. By the same agree- 
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ment the English were boutid to afford him the like assistance 
whenever the Portuguese might attempt to repossess them- 

selves of the said fort. . 3 
4 Bandar Abbas was defended by a mud wall on the land side, 
Rep: was open towards the sea; it had, however, two bastions, 
armed with ten pieces of artillery, from among those taken at 
Ormuz. The air was so unhealthy and caused so much sickness, 
that throughout the year malignant fevers prevailed, which often 
killed new arrivals during the first season; but, if they hap- 
pened to survive till the second, they had nothing more to fear, 
During the four months of June, July, August and September, 
~ most of the inhabitants fled to the adjoining mountains, and those 
who wished to remain had to resign themselves to suffer the ills 
caused by the infected air, as well as by the bad odour which the 
sea emitted during those months, and which was attributed to 
_. the corruption of the water from the absence of wind Not 
many years before the visit of Padre Godinho, a French physi- 
cian had arrived in the place by land, who had spread through 
the whole of Persia the rumour that he was in possession of ad- 
mirable prophylactics against the fevers of Bandar Abbas. As 
soon, however, as he arrived, he died, without being able to 
make experiments, or to use his prophylactics. The goods, 
which arrived in caravans from Ispahan, Shiraz, Lara, and the 
whole of Persia., consisted of all kind$ of worked and of raw 
silk, carpets, and wool, so fine, that it was dearer than silk, 
rhubarb, manna, rose-water, raisins of white grapes without 
stones, almonds, plums, and a thousand other things, which 
Pere exported to India. The trade was chiefly in the hands 
of the English and the Hollanders, who took their silk from 
the king, while he received from them various sorts of goods, 
which he sold retail to his subjects. The Padre remained two 
days in the place, and was, by the favour of the governor 

of the port, allowed to pay a visit to Ormuz. 

About the year 1514, when Alfonso de Albuquerque was 
Governor of India,* he appeared with a powerful fleet before 
Ormuz and made it tributary to the King of Portugal. He 
also obtained a site in the island for the erection of a fort; the 
same on which he had, previously, in 1507, laid the foundations 
of a house for the Factors of the King of Portugal, but the 

.. project had not been executed. Beside ceding the site of the 
APB fort and accepting vassalage, the Chief of Ormuz, in the year 
1543, paid the whole income of his Custom-house to the king 

of Portugal, because for several years he had failed to pay his 
tribute, which was remitted in onsequence of this donation, 





* See Calcutta Review, 1881, October, p. 345» This was the second Governor 
from 1509 till 1515, 


~ 
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The revenue from this Custom-house amounted yearly to 
Rs, 3,00,000, more or less, ` 

The King of Portugal was in possession of the island of 
Ormuz from the year 1514 till 1622, when Shah Abbas, the 
King of Persia, took it from him, with the aid of the Eng% 
along with all the ports on the mainland, as well as on t? 
islands of the Gulf. The Shah destroyed the town, which con- 
tained many noble houses, five churches and a convent of Augus- 
tinians. He provided the fort with a moat, which the Portu- 
guese had, to their loss, totally neglected to do; he also 
constructed a bastion for defence, and a drawbridge, left a 
garrison of 800 Persians, and’ ordered all the other inhabitants 
to vacate the island. Qf the 6o pieces of artillery which the 
Portuguese had in the fort, he left only 40, taking some of the 
rest to his Court at Ispahan and some to the town of Bandar 


Padre Godinho travelled by land from Bandar Abbas to 
Kongo, thence to embark for Bosrah. Being unable to procure 


“horses for hire, he took camels, which so distressed him during 


this brief journey, that he resolved never more to travel in 
that fashion. The journey lasted three days and-a-half along 


.the shore, which was inhabited by Arab fishermen -who lived 


in huts. At every quarter of a league there were cisterns, 
lined with stone and tement, full of rain water, conveyed 
through small open channels, which rendered it turbid. The 
travellers passed along very high mountains of the whitest 
salt, and all bare, without a single blade of grass upon them. 






Abbas, p 


At the foot of these mountains many persons were engaged in, 


cutting off blocks of salt with mattocks and axes; and the 
Padre saw a camel loaded with a single block, which weighed 
30 arrobas*, and made a full load for the animal 

Kongo had formerly been only a miserable fishing village, 
but, after losing Ormuz in 1622, the Portuguese took possession 
of it. Whén, after the loss of that place, Ruy Freire de And- 
rade returned to Goa, Conde da Vidigueira, the Viceroy, des- 
patched him again to the Gulf, to restore the Portuguese repu- 
tation. Ruy Freire executed his commission as if he had 
been a thunderbolt, laying . waste, destroying and burning all 
the localities to which he obtained access on the shore and 


in the islands. He spared no living thing, and slew every | 
man, woman and child. he got hold of. The very trees he 
burned, and the edifices he razed to the ground; and whole ` 


tracts of country remained afterwards uninhabited, He allowed 
no ship to enter, or leave a Persian harbour, and the Persian 
Government at last sued for peace, which was concluded on con- 





* One arroba is about 32 pounds. 
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dition of its paying an annual tribute of five horses to the King 
of Portugal, and ceding to him one-half of the Custom-house 
revenues of Kongo, provided Ruy Freire promised to cause ships 
to visit that port. Ruy Freire agreed to preserve the places in 
that part of the Gulf which begins near the island of Kishm and 
terminates at the mouths of the Euphrates, reserving the greater 
portion of the gulf for his vengeance. He immediately des- 
patched a Factor to take possession of the Custom- house reve- 
nues of Kongo, and a fleet of country vessels to the mouth of 
the straits, in order to compel ships arriving from India to pass 
by the harbours of Bandar Abbas and Ormuz, and to enter 
the port of Kongo, which wasg accordingly, a short time 
afterwards, much frequented, to the great detriment of Bandar 
Abbas, and not less of the English, who were thus deprived of 
their reward for the aid they had given the Persians against 
the Portuguese, namely, one-halfof the Custom-house revenues 
‘ef the said harbour, which they still enjoyed when Padre 
Godinho was there, 

Besides a Factor, the King of Portugal maintained in Kongo 
an overseer of the revenues and a Custom-house clerk, all of 
whom were Portuguese; but the collector, guards, appraisers 
and others were Musalmans, or Hindus. The Government kept 
also an Augustinian monk, who acted as parish-priest to all the 
Christians living there, and had his own public church. But 
the factory was so limited in comparison with the establishments 
of the Hollanders and the English in Bandar Abbas, that it was 
considered a disgrace to the Portuguese, It being customary 
to see the Portuguese flag hoisted on a high mast, Padre 
“Godithho inquired why this was not done in Kongo, and was 
told by the Custom-house officials, in reply, that their flag 
was torn, and that they had no other. Of these and other 
more important matters, on which the Padre is, however, 
reticent, he sent information from Kongo to the Viceroy. 
Here our traveller consulted the Portuguese officials on the 
route he ought to take to Europe, and they all advised him 
to travel through Persia, as being more secure than the desert 
of Mesopotamia; but he selected the latter route as being 
much shorter. His French companion, who was of another 
opinion, left him, departing to Lara. His other companion, 
Mahmúd Shah, now desired to return to India, to give an 
yaccount of the Padre and of himself to the Viceroy, and, in 

is stead, Padre Godinho engaged a boy who was a native of 
Maskat and able to bleed. After spending six days in Kongo, 
and taking leave of the Augustinian monk who had received 
him with all charity, and the other Portuguese officials, he de- 
parted, on the 14th March. 

The vessel in which Padre Godinho embarked for Bosrah 


2) 
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was smäll, its prow. low, but its poop extremely high, and it had - 
no keel: Fora cabin, a kind of box was placed on the poop, 
large-enough to hold one bed. The vessel had a lateen 
sail, but could be rowed in calm weather, For defence 
there were many bundles of lances on board, and fora. 
cooking-stove a basket bedaubed with clay; for tanks there 
were two jars full of water, enough only for two days, so 
that, when they were exhausted, it became necessary to land. 
The same was the case also with firewood, of which there was 
only a very small quantity inthe vessel. The Arabs often at- 
tacked the Portuguese in these vessels ; but, as they carried no 
artillery, they were easily defeated. The Persians, too, shortly 
after depriving the Portuguese of Ormuz, fitted out a ficet of 
12 Fustas, which they had found at Ormuz, ‘and 80 Terranquis ; 
but D. Gonzalo de Silveira, who was in command of 8 Fustas 
encoufitered them and put them to flight. 

Our traveller sailed first to Nabend, which is 36 leagues— 
from Kongo, and then along the coast to various other small 
ports, not marked on our maps, at which he landed, ‘Thus 
he reached the mouths of the River Euphrates, to the south of 
which theisland of Bahrain, famous for its pearl fishery, is situat- 
ed. This he describes, together with that of . fanar, near Ceylon. 

He found the population of Bosrah to be 100,000,+— 
Arabs, Turks, Persiaws and Hindus,—in fact members of 
every nation trading with India, Most of the houses were 
of mud, coated with bitumen, and having the appearance 
of brick- buildings. The houses of the wealthy had founda- 
‘tions of stone, brought from Persia; there being none in 
the territory of Bosrah.’ In the market, for the first time;-~he~ 
saw locusts, for which the people scrambled; they cooked 
them in water and salt, after pulling off only their legs and 
wings ; and when they went to sea, they took them as dry 
provisions in jars. He tasted them and found them very good 
for one with nothing else to eat. Most of the streets of the 
town were navigable by canals, which flowed from the Euphrates, 
and irrigated the plantations and gardens. 

Forty ships or more arrived annually from India, laden with 
fine cloths, iron, wood, pepper, lac, amber, cinnamon, cloves, 
nutmegs, spices, benzoin, and other goods, which were conveyed 
.to Turkey, and thence to Italy and France. He consider- | 

ed Bosrah the wealthiest emporium in that sea, all the 
goods from the east and west being accumulated there. The 
merchants of Bosrah were so wealthy that, if 200 ships had 
arrived at once, they would have been able to provide them 
with cargoes in a month. Nevertheless the gains were not 
so large as in other ports, for which reason the Hollanders, who: 

: wanted cent. per cent profit, did not trade there. : 
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Padre Godinho had landed at Bosrah on the 29th March, and 
taken up his lodgings with a barefooted Carmelite of the place, 
who advised him to continue his journey to Baghdad by boat, 
by the Euphrates; but as he wished to leave before the owner 

“had obtained his full cargo, he changed his mind and deter- 
mined to travel by land through the desert. Everybody. warned 
him that such an undertaking was foolhardy and must end 
disastrously, on account of the robbers of the desert and the 
heat of the sun. They also represented to him that the ex- 
penses would be great, so that he was doubtful what to do. 
In the meantime, a courier, sent by the Hollanders to the Car- 
melite, arrived with the first letters, informing their Govern- | 
-ment that the Portuguese had lost Cochin on the roth January, 
1663. These letters he had to despatth immediately by post 
to the Carmelite Father at Aleppo. This event induced Padre 
Godinho to accelerate his journey, in order that he might be 
~able to inform the King of Portugal of his loss, as soon as 
the Hollanders received the news of their gain, this being 
probably necessary to the conclusion of peace with the Hob 
landers. From these remarks also it would appear that Padre 
Godinho travelled in the service of the King. Having taken 
this resolution, he immediately purchased a horse for him- 
self, another for a destitute Portuguese whom he had picked 
up in Bosrah, to act as his servant instead of the Maskat boy 
whom he discharged, and a third for the interpreter whom he 
was under the necessity of engaging. One more companion 
was yet wanting, namely, a safe guide, and he was found in the 
person of Haji Deb, an otd man, who at first refused to take 
“service, alleging that the robbers-would kill him if he conveyed 
foreigners through their haunts without surrendering them. | 
At last, however, he yielded to the entreaties of the Carmelite 
Father, combined with the. promise of good pay, and under- 
took to convey the party as far as Baghdad, and it was agreed 
that the start should be made on the oth April. 

The three horses required having been purchased, the guide 

riding his own, which was a Persian mare, the 

Departure from journey began. The provisions consisted of 
Bosrah ay journey biscuit, so badly baked that it was soon con- 
A verted into dough; a loaf, cheese, and 

some onions. This was all that could be 
kaken, and it had to last five days, after which the travellers 
hoped to reach an inhabited locality. Some water also was 
taken in leather-bottles hanging from the pommels of the sad- 
dles, as well as barley for the horses, which each carried on its 
croup. There being no wind, and the sun being very hot, the 
travellers suffered considerably, but they met with no disaster. 
They reached the. village of Semava in five days, and entered 
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the desert again on the 15th April, although, when possible, 
they kept as closely to the river as they could. On the 
ioth they reached Baghdad, crossing the River Tigris by a 
bridge which consistéd of 37 boats fastened together by heavy 
iron chains, As soon as they had left the bridge, they were 
accosted by Janissaries, who clamoured for the toll, and 
inquired what kind of people they were. The guide replied 
that they were Franks summoned by the Topeji Bashi of 
Damascus to serve the Grand Senhor as constables. This tale 
was believed, and they were allowed to enter the city without 
paying anything. Padre Godinho became the guest of the 
Superior of the bearded Fren@h Capuchins, who, if they made no 
converts among the Turks, at least attempted to preserve some 
Oriental Christians in the Roman Faith. 

The most populous quarter of the’ city’ contained eight 
mosques along the river bank, inhabited by merchants and officials g 
of every kind, near their places of business, all close together; 
at the end of each street, there, were gates which were bolted 
every night ; they were also vaulted over. There were besides 
_ two handsome squares, one in front of the seraglio, inhabited 
by the Pasha and serving for parades; the other for holding 
fhorse-fairs. There were many large and commodious baths for 
men and women. 

The population amounted to 16.000 Turks, Arabs, Kurds 
and Persians, besides 300 families of Jews. Of Christians there 
were in Baghdad very many Jacobites, Nestorians and Armeni- 
ans. The complexion of the inhabitants: was fair; they were 
well mannered and courteous, but wanted in courage, and the 
Turks placed very little confidence in them, never employing” 
them in high posts either in peace or in war. The women were 
as comely as the men, and both sexés wore rich and costly gar- 
ments, The abundance of provisions was incredible, and they 
were all extremely cheap. The commerce with the whole east 
and west was great. The potter’s clay of which crockery was 
made, was all white. The cups and other vessels which were 
believed in India to be from Bosrah, were all made in Baghdad. 
The horses were more fit for show than for work, being of 
elegant appearance, but weak and unable to carry much. The 
donkeys were larger than mules; black and very strong; and 
both these and other animals were very cheap. | ~ 

Two caravans started annually from Baghdad for Aleppo, thie 
one, called the great caravan, leaving in March and travelling ’ 
through the desert ; the other leaving at the end of April 
and passing through Nineveh, or Mousul. The water con. 
sumed by the population was drawn from the Tigris, which 
contained most excellent fish. The whole city was surrounded 
by a wall; 9 spans in breadth and 50 in height, built of 
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sticks, It contained 9 bastions, 50 towers and ‘a castle, j 
which the Pasha had his- seraglio, or palace; but there was a 
‘tronger citadel on the other bank’ of the Tigris, well in front — 
f-the city, which mourited -120 pieces of artillery, big and . 
imall, entirely of brass, with a garrison. of 15,500 picked ° 
'anissaries, The fortress was square, but more spacious than 
trong; it had also a moat, eight ells deep and twelve broad. 
Along the wails there was a fosse 50 spans broad, a fathom. ' 
und-a-half deep, and always kept full of water, - 

Our traveller remained only a day-and-a-half in Baghdad and 
yurchased some articles necessary for the journey, which was 
ikely to-be more troublesome thaft hitherto, on account.of the 
vant of water, and the certainty of encountering robbers. As no 
me travelled by land from Bosrah to Bag hdad, robbers were not 
nuch on the alert on that route, -but they. watched the caravans 
vhich travelled from Baghdad to Aleppo, in hopes of rébbing 
hem, as well as getting hold ofthe revenues of the province; 
vhich were sent to Constantinople, when they were not in charge 
fan escort. The first thing Padre Godinho did in Baghdad, was 
o cash a bill for 200 dollars, which he had brought from Bosrah 
oa Baniannamed Manji, who traded in Baghdad and correspond- 
'd with the, Banians in India. There being Turks and Arabs 
resent in the house of Manji when Padre Godinho asked: for the 
noney, he said that he could not ae it ;* but soon afterwards-he 
prought it, telling Padre Godinho, that, if the Arabs had known’ 
bat he was carrving money, they would have given information: 
ot . who would soon have relieved him of it. 

ais interpreter, 
ather sacks for 
of the horses ; 
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the whole party. He demanded two dollars for each person, 
without any reason but that of his club. They haggled with 
him, till at last he accepted r5 Shahis of the country money 
which make 5 dollars, and went away. After the travellers h 
marched two leagues, they observed a figure on a hillock a 
far from the road, and, on reaching it, saw that it was an Arab, 
who, apprehending that he might be noticed, crouched down. 
After passing the hillock, they saw, on the other side of it, a num- 
ber of men lying on the ground, whose sentry the Arab was, on 
the watch for people coming fram the direction of Baghdad 
whom they might rob. The travellers discharged two carbines 
to show that. they possessed fre-arms, and continued their 
journey, riding all close together. Not far from this spot 
they found a brook of Water, where they and their horses drank 
and they filled their water skins. That night they slept in.an, 
openeplain, in great fear of lions and tigers, which were said to 
be very ravenous in those parts. The horses slept, as usual, close” 
to the travellers, shackled to their feet. About 11 o clock the 
guide, who had the first watch, awakened his companions, 
with shouts of tiger! The travellers drew their swords, but 
were afraid to use their fire arms, for fear of being heard by 
brigands, in case any should be about. However, the only tiger. 
they saw disappeared. 

On the 22nd day of*April, the second day of the journey 
from Baghdad y they found water in a small pool, and large 
birds resembling SESE, which, fram tha dAecerintinn civen 
must have been very young ost 
and one of them was accordin 
hand; many large ones were, h 
bank of the 
Godinho for 
that all the 
to be devou 
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tracks of a caravan, and followed them up till they reached it. 
The caravan consisted of camels and other beasts of burden, 
laden entirely with barley, which was being conveyed from 
Baghdad to Anah, where none could be procured. The people 

ies caravan, who were few in number, gave themselves up for 

‘lost as soon as they caught sight of our travellers, whom they 
mistook for brigands, and, depositing their goods on the ground, 
waited with bows and arrows in their hands for the approach of 
the travellers, But finding that no hostilities were intended, the 
leader of the’caravan rode towards the travellers mounted on 
a donkey, and, saluting them, exprgssed a wish to travel in 
their company as faras Anah. On this day: many pieces of 
loose, fine, white, marble-like bricks were met with in the desert, 
scattered over the ground for several leagues. 

After the travellers had marched some time with this qara- 
san, they saw to the left an Arab on horseback, driving two 
Men before him, They accosted him and asked him for news 

-af the desert, whereupon he informed them, that for some time 
past 150 mounted robbers had been daily on this road, but that 
ke did not know where they were at present. adding that he was 
now returning to his home with the booty he had taken in the’ 
company of the other robbers. They opened his wallet and 
found in it four cakes, of which they madea hearty meal.’ Fur- 
ther on they found the footprints of horsemen all along the road, 
and, as they could discover no marks of horseshoes, they con- 
cluded that they must be enemies, and immediately held a con- 
sultation what to do in order to avoid meeting them. Padre 
fee proposed to fhe guide to separate from the caravan, 
and ride in all haste, at a distance from the road, where the 
danger was greatest. The guide, however, would not consent 


to this, because, having received money and other things from ~ 


the leader of the caravan, he said that it would not be fair 
to abandon him. 

All -accordingly travelled together slowly, descending a hill 
which abutted on the Euphrates. They had not yet well com- 
pleted the -descent when they saw a great cloud of dust raised 
in the plain by a body of cavalry, but at such a distance that 
they could not tell whether it was approaching or receding. 
Mur travellers, as well as the people of the caravan, made all 
waste to unload their camels and donkeys, and, making barriers 
of their loads, waited for the enemy to approach them through - 
a- narrow pass between the river and a hill ; but the enemy never 
came, Being thus freed from their apprehensions, they -sat 
down under some willow trees near the river to rest, but they 
had scarcely been there an hour, when: the cry of robbers was 
raised. The people grasped their arms and took upa position 
in the narrow pass already mentioned. On this occasion the 
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Portuguese servant was so terrified that he hastened to conceal 
himself among the thickest of the willow bushes. The Arabs, 
who came up, turned out to be not more than four in number, 
one of them being the Shekh, or leader, of the body of cavalty 
which had been noticed in the distance. The inter Smmm 
shouted to them to halt, but they paid no attention” <add 
continued to advance, till two balls whistled near their ears, 
whereon they stopped and shouted that they were friends, 
They then capered about with their horses in a circle asa 
signal of peace, which was observed with great pleasure, and 
dates, with onions, were offered for their acceptance. They 
ate of everything with much gusto, and took some tobacco 
also which Padre Godinho gave them. During the meal he 
asked them whence they had come, to which they replied 
that, they had arrived from Hilla, and had with them a good. 
booty ‘taken from a wealthy Turk who was on -his way t: 
Baghdad, to be its Kazi; he had with him six camels la 
with Indian cloths, and much lac and copper, of the whole g 
which they deprived him, leaving him dead with two of his 
‘slaves, because he had defended himself; they, however, had 
first killed an Arab he had with him After having given this 
information, they got up and paid a visit of inspection to the 
little caravan, from which they took what they liked without 
saying a word. They also had a look at the fire-arms which 
Padre Godinho showed them, and wanted to ‘obtain possession 
of his water-skin because it was good; but he replied that 
this ‘was precisely the reason why he wanted it himself. 
They were much astonished when they saw him putting 
several balls into a carbine, and asked why he. loaded it thus? 
On his replying that it was for the purpose of killing ten Arabs 
with one shot, they shook their heads, exclaiming: May Allah 
preserve us! After examining the contents of the caravan, the 
Arabs wanted to return to their spoils, which were in the -rear 
of a hill ; but Padre Godinho would not allow them to depart 
till they gave him some security against being attacked by their 
people as far as the town of Anah. They asked; as a payment, 
‘twenty dollars, but accepted fifteen, partly counterfeit and 
partly good ones, with some other things, in return for which 
the Shekh gave his little crooked strick, saying :—* With this 
you may travel safely, and if the horsemen of any other ae 
meet you, all you have to do is to tell them that yo 
‘have “been with me, and to show them this little stick, 
which they ‘will respect. "My name is Shekh Burisha.” After 
saying this, he disappeared in a trice with his companions, 
quitting the road and entering the pathless desert. The 
‘travellers marched in all haste for the remainder of the 
day, for fear of being overtaken by the Arabs, who might 
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have discovéred the ‘deception of the counterfeit dollars, and 
nullified the pledge of the little stick. When night set in, 
the little caravan and the travellers turned aside from the road 
for the purpose of rest and concealment between two hills. 
“About midnight the moon rose, and the travellers with it, 
leaving’ their hiding-place, and urging on the camels as much 
as possible, for fear of Arabs, In the morning they found that . 
they-had gained a new companion, an Arab with a bad face, 
dressed in rags. He appeared to Padre Godinho to be a spy, 
and all agreed that he ought to be dealt with as such; but the 
chief of the caravan, who knew fram experience how revenge- 
ful Arabs are, interposed, and. thus saved him from ill-treat- 
ment. Being questioned, he gave out that he was a merchant 
coming from Baghdad, and that he had, the day before, been 
robbed, with many others, who were still ` captives in the tents 
of the brigands, but that he had escaped during the night, &s he 
ad not been tied up as securely. On the following night, 
however, he fled from the caravan. That daya gazelle was - 
caught and eaten ; but the chief repast consisted of a wild boar, 
which they shared with a tiger who had slain it in sight of the 
caravan, after an obstinate conflict, which is described as fol- 
lows :—About eleven o'clock in the morning the travellers again” 
reached the Euphrates which had, on the preceding day, made a 
bend away from their road. On approaching the river, they 
caught sight of a large tiger with up-lifted tail, Open jaws, and 
greatly infuriated, jumping, from time to time, upon what ap- 
peared to be nothing ‘but a little heap of mud, instead of ‘the 
"wild. boar with which he was fighting, and which was protected 
by several layers of-loam. They stopped the camels, and, 
alighting from their horses, watched the battle more closely. 
The boar, which displayed very sharp tusks, and was coated 
with dry mud to the thickness of about three inches, had posted 
itself with its back to a willow tree. The ravenous tiger en- 
deavoured to drag him away from his post, but, Seeing all his 
efforts of no avail, leapt upon his back, imbedding his claws 
in his skin and bristles. Finding that he had pulled off only 
some of the latter, with a great deal of mud, he repeated the . 
assault and denuded the boar of his cuirass of mud, but without 
HUES him much. When the boar found himself thus dis- 
armed, he attempted’ to flee to the river to envelop himself . 
ain with mud, but the tiger, falling upon him, ripped his belly . 
open with his claws. After killing the boar, the ‘tiger lay ` 
down near it, first carefully licked the only. wound he had re- 
ceived in the contest, and then set about devouring his prey, 
leaving some also for the travellers... ... About four o'clock 
in the afternoon the travellers reached a halting- place, where 
they discovered fresh traces of numerous horses which had 
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been there, and congratulated themselves that they had not 
fallen in with them. During the greater portion of the day 
and apart of the night, they marched along the bank of the 
river, which was there very deep and broad. They saw on 
that day an incredible number of wild boars, and a multitudé~ 
of wild asses drinking from the river, near which they slept, 
during the portion of the night not spent in travelling, and, 
on the 25th April, at dawn, they again took to the road, which 
brought them straight to Anah at about 8 o’clock in the 
morning, 

The town of Anah, which was in former times the capital 
of the whole desert, was built on both banks of the Euphrates 
and was sheltered by, rocks in its rear, which also prevented 
its extension. ~ For this reason it contained but few streets, and 
these were so long that it took an hour to pass through one of 
thenf on horseback. The houses were high, and constructed of_ 
bricks, in spite of the abundance of stone in the locality. The 
best things at Anah were its orchards and gardens, irrigated. 
by the Euphrates, and full of European fruits and flowers. 

In the middle of the river there was an island with a castle as 
large as that of Lisbon, surrounded with walls of mud and baked. 
bricks, which, however, were half in ruins, as well as the edifices 
within the walls, There was no bridge, and the river had to be 
crossed on a large ballasted barque capable of holding fifteen 
loaded camels. There being only this vessel to ferry the people 
over, it took the caravan from Baghdad, when it passed there, 
eight days or more to cross, The natives passed from one bank 
to the other side on inflated leather bags, paddling with ‘thei eip- 
hands, although the current carried them far down. The 
Euphrates at this point was 320 paces broad. In former times 
the town contained many wealthy merchants, but they all 
went away to Damascus and Aleppo during the Turco-Persian 
war. 

, After crossing the river, the travellers alighted at the house of 
a weaver who was a friend of the guide, and who entertained 
them honourably on the 25th April, which they spent in Anah, 

When they left, they first ascended the mountain at the 
back of the town, and then entered an extensive plain. For 
the sake of greater security they diverged from the beaten 
track, and, after passing through desolate and melancholy sand yg 
places, they at last went to sleep in a cave. or oven, which 
appeared to have been a lion’s den. There they made a fire by. 
which they roasted a great quantity of birds’ eggs, as well as 
esculent tubers which they. had found that day in the desert. 
During the night seven tigers paid them a visit, and they would 

have fared badly if the horses had not scented their approach 
from a distance and given notice. The tigers, finding that the 
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travellers were on the: alert at the entrance of the cave, and that 
the horses were out of reach, desisted from annoying them. — 
The next day, at dawn, when our travellers had marched . 
some leagues, they found a small well, at which they drank 
and filled -their water-skins, Then the guide informed them 
that that day they had to pass through the most danger- 
ous portion of ‘the desert, their road leading through the 
encampment of an Arab chief where the caravan would 
be stopped ; wherefore it would be necessary to ride at full 
speed the whole day, to avoid the peril of being discovered by 
spies on the lookout for carajans, or by Arabs passing 
home to their encampment. They were recommended to ride 
in pairs, according to the Arab fashion, end not in single file,- 
so that, 1f they perceived them from a distance, the Arabs might 
take them for their own people. This was done, and ‘on ‘this 
~occasion the horses proved themselves to be of the true “Arab 
race ; for, althougl: fatigued, exhausted by ‘hunger and thirst, 
and heavily laden with barley, wallets, arms, waterbags and the - 
persons of their riders, they never stopped running from dawn 
till two o'clock in thé afternoon, during which time they travers- _ 
ed eight leagues of the most dangerous part of the road.. 
In the afternoon they reached the top of a hill-from which they 
looked down upon an extensive plain, where the guide said 
he had formerly seen two very deep wells, but that they were 
a sure -place for brigands who watered their horses there. 
‘The travellers then’ separated, and, dismounting, so as” not 
to be observed, went to look for the camp. Having descried 
seven horses near the spot where the guide said the wells 
should be, the travellers consulted whether it would be better 
in this emergency to flee before the horsemen reached them, 
or to go on and meet them. No one thought that flight 
would be safe, since,iby returning in the direction from which 
they had come, they:would fall into greater danger ; nor did the 
travellers think much of meeting the seven horsemen they had 
seen at a distance; but, finding that they had become twenty | 
by the time théy got nearer, they were frightened. Making, 
however, a virtue of necessity, they bravely advanced towards 
the robbers with primed fire-arms, spanned triggers, and pistols — 
in their girdles. Nine of the robbers mounted their horses, as _ 
soon as they saw the travellers coming straight towards them, 
and rode up to them with the quickness of lightning, signs — 
of peace not -having been made on either side withthe horses. 
When they were within speaking distance, the travellers asked 
the robbers who they were, but the latter gave no reply; but, | 
passing on a little further, they caught sight of the arms, whereon 
they immediately stopped, and the traveliers contiffued their 
march towards the. wells, which they found to contain 
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no -water, so they continued their journey without stopping. 
They had progressed but little, when the brigands, after 
consulting among themselves, galloped towards them, but,. 
a ‘musket and two carbines being fired, they turned away. 
again. It was feared that they had gone only to bring 
reinforcements, and the travellers rode as quickly during the 
afternoon as they had done in the morning, til they came to 
a spot with sand heaped around, which had no doubt formerly 
served as an enclosure for the cattle of the brigands, and 
had been so well manured with their dung that it present- 
ed the-aspect of a most beautiful grass plot, which was like 
a miracle in that desert. The place was most suitable for pastur- 
ing the horses, for which there was no more barley, but the fear 
of robbers influenced the travellers more than the allure- 
ments of the place; so they cut some grass with their 
knive$, each placing a bundle of it on his horse, and marched. 
till nine o’clock in the evening, when they reached some 
kind of shelter. In the course of the same day, which was the 
27th April, they observed the sun become suddenly white 
Nike snow, emitting no rays, and not injuring the eyes when 
they were fixed on it, and Padre Godinho kept them that way 
for a long time whilst marching without the least inconvenience, 
After it had remained in this state for about half an hour, 
a dense cloud covered it and made an end of the spectacle. 

Having watched all night, the travellers returned towards 
the road at dawn of-the 28th April, and passed in sight of 
Rahab before it was full daylight. Rahab was a town and fort 
situated on an eminence among extensive fields, and distant 
two leagues.from the Euphrates, which had formerly flowed 
quite near it. Padre Godinho states that the inhabitants were 
poor Arabs, subjects of the Turks, and supporting themselves 
by their cattle and by a little agriculture; he is also of opinion 
that David referred to this. town when he said, in the 78th 
Psalm :— I shall mention Rahab and Babylon among those 
who know me.” 0 

‘On the 29th April it rained for many hours, and a violent 
wind greatly distressed the travellers, who were compelled 
to halt in the open desert till it ceased. At 9 P. M. they 
reached a deep well, from which they drew water in all haste, 
as they noticed signs around it that people had recently been 
there, They accordingly travelled three leagues further, wher 
they- halted between two hills, not, however, to sleep, the ground 
being saturated with water and the baggage dripping with it 
About midnight they heard voices of Arabs who seemed: te 
be. passing near. The night was pitch-dark, the horses were 
exhausted, and the pans of the fire-arms were wet, witk 
nearly all. the gunpowder ‘spoiled, The utmost they coulc 
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da,- in, fact, was to keep quiet, and the men whom they 
fearéd, passed on without discovering their presence, The 
“next day they heard at Taiba-that these men were 60 in num-, 
ber, mounted on 30 dromedaries, and had ruined that place, as 
“8 as Rahab, by stealing the cattle and robbing the people 
who passed between the two towns. Thus it appears that, if it 
had not rained, the ttavellers would have encountered the 
brigands. i nae i a 
On the 30th April, at about nine in the morning, the travellers 
came in sight-of a magnificent square edifice, mostly ruined. 
Everything was of the finest mayble, with columns, conduits 
for water, and various out-houses, The portals were of 
Corinthian work, and the whole structuse resembled the temple 
of Solomon. One league further on was the city of Taiba, 
surrounded by mud walls, with a small piece of arfillery 
over the principal gate, but no other gun in the whole fort, 
the people fearing only robbers. The inhabitants, who lived by 
husbandry and by breeding camels, were:all Arabs, including 
their governor, Neither plantations nor gardens, and not even 
trees, could be seen, although .a brook, flowing close to the 
walls, might have irrigated them ; but the soil was barren.’ At 
that time the péople were so much afraid of robbers that they 
did not allow even their dromedaries to Jeave the town. The. 
travellers took up their lodgings in the house of an acquain- 
tance of the guide, and had scareely alighted when the gov- 
ernor of the place entered. He was was a fat man, with a large 
beard, barefooted. and bare-legged, with. breasts as large as 
é of a woman, and well known to some Europeans who had 
kd-there, not by his virtues, but as the most cruel thief in 
all Arabia. Padre Godinho also knew him by repute and had 
been told to pretend that he had no money, but to pay him 
many compliments. Accordingly he received him with as 
much courtesy and friendliness as if there had been the greatest: 
friendship between them, offering him- coffee, tobacco and an 
embroidered sheet. He drank coffee, smoked a little, without 
saying a word, and, at his departure, asked the giide what 
kind of people the travellers were, whence they had come, 
where they intended to go, and what capital they possessed ? 
~ The. guide told him the truth in every particular, whereupon he 
went to take his supper, but, although he was neither asked nor 
anted, said he would return, He came back with some of his- 
. people, who regarded coffee as a rarity; wherefore. Padre Go- 
dinho took out all he had from the baggage and, distributing’ 
it among the people, excused himself on the score of poverty 
for. the -scantiness of™His- gift, at which the governor smiled 
and said : * We know well that you are rich, because, if such 
were not the case, you would not have undertaken such a costly. 
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journey. Poor people travel with caravans and subsist on alms, 
but you, who have brought these companions at your own ex- 
pense from Bosrah, want to make us believe that you are 
poor? Now let us see your purse.” Saying this. he ordered 
his people to bring out the baggage and search it, wher 
Padre Godinho humbly requested him not to deal in this man- 
tier with a poor traveller, who, trusting his ncble character, had 
entered his territory, which he might have avoided, and Who 
was ready to pay the customary dues, and further told him that 
he might expect more than this payment on his return journey 
from “Aleppo. This fictiongand the polite entreaties of the 
Padre took effect upon the governor, who ordered his men to 
cease examining the baggage, and who, having afterwards 
accepted ten dollars, together with a saddle which he coveted, 
allowed the travellers to depart the next day. They left Taiba 
on the rst May, three of them on horseback, and the Portu-_ 
guese on a donkey, his horse having become unserviceable” 
On the same day they entered Syria, found water in various 
places, and spent the night under the open sky. The next day 
they saw numberless storks and gazelles. They also saw thir- 
téen Turks-on horseback, each of them with a falcon, which, 
being let go, immediately settled on the head of a gazelle. and, 
fapping its wings, poked the eyes of the poor animal and so 
distressed.it, that, more anxious to avoid its beak, than the 
lànce that threatened its life, it lay down on the ground, thus 
giving time to the hunter to come up and kill it. The next night 
they slept at Milva, a village inhabited by Turks and a few 
Arabs. Here they were, hospitably entertained, but kept aw 
all night, watching the Turkish horsemen, who robbed ~ 
‘gers there as if they had been wild Arabs. = 
In the morning .of the 3rd May they matched along the 
‘shore of a very extensive lake, from the water of which 
salt was manufactured; and the Padre also mentions, -as 
not less wonderful, that the dew, falling from the sky upon 
the leaves of certain trees, growing in places near the Eu- 
phrates, is converted into salt as pungent as that of Setubul 
or Alcacer. About three in the afternoon they reached the 
suburbs of Aleppo, and shorty afterwards entered the city 
itself, twenty-five days after their departure from Bosrah, of 
which they had spent one at Semava, one-and-a-half in Baghy 
dad, nearly one day in Taiba, and another in Anah. 
The city was oblong, and had two suburbs, which were very 
_ ‘extensive. One of these was inhabited 
P t° by Arabs and Turks, whilst the other 
ae was tenanted’ . wholly by Christians, 
such as Greeks, Marenites, Armenians Jacobites and Nesto- 
‘rians. The whole city, including the suburbs, was two leagues 
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in circuit, and was surrounded by high walls, with towers. 
at intervals, all of ancient workmanship. Admittance was ~ 
cbtained through nine gates, and, in the middle of the city, 
there was a fort on an eminence, surrounded by a moat cross- | 
‘by a stone-bridge, whence a covered way led up-to the > 
eminence. The artillery consisted of 500 pieces, large and. 
small ; the garrison of 500 Janissaries and 300 Sepahis. In size 
the city was the third in the whole Ottoman empire, being in- 
ferior only to Constantinople and Cairo, but it was superior to. 
them in its buildings, which were all of masonry well built, — 
lofty and majestic, though the akbgence of windows towards the 
streets disfigured them considerably. Above all, the cara- 
vanserais of Aleppo were as beautifuleas the best convents in 
Portugal, and built in the same fashion, with the same arrange- 
ments, all being quadrangular, with fountains in the entre, 
_Here merchants and strangers lodged, two hundred of them liv- 
ing in one caravanserai, which contained as many apartments,. 
and separate kitchens to. the same number, Not less majestié - 
were the mosques, which exceeded a hundred. -Outside 
the city there were two convents of Mahomedan monks, 
four classes of whom the Padre describes. Aleppo appeared 
to him to contain few public squares to beautify it; indeed, he 
saw only two. The larger square was jn front of the seraglio 
or palace of the Pasha, “and presented a noble and sumptuous 
appearance ; there criminals were executed, Immediately be- 
fore this square was another, where a fair for the sale of horses, - 
mules and other beasts of burden was held every Tuesday. 
belie streets-were paved, and something like acanal, for water, 
Beed through the central part, where also animals walked, so- 
as not to interfere with the people. Although straight, all the 
thoroughfares were narrow, and they were regularly closed every 
evening at five, not to be opened till the next morning at 
the same hour. The streets in which the merchants and 
officials dwelt, were all vaulted over, but had sky-lights. In 
every street there were numerous fountains of stone, very well 
constructed, and three or four spans high from the ground. By | 
each of them was a brass cup, suspended by an iron chain, for | 
the convenience of persons wishing to drink. Besides these 
public fountains, of which there were about two hundred, every 
house had its own. All this water came to Aleppo from Aylam, 
i village distant one league from it, in a canal about the length 
of alance in depth and six spans in breadth. Atthe point 
where this canal entered the city, was a handsome water- 
house where resided a Turkish official, who regulated the distri- 
bution of water to the public and private fountains. -For 
all that, however, many men in the streets were offering 
water to passers. by, from curiously worked brass cups, gratis, 
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-and for thé sole purpose -of gaining religious merit; whilst 
others walked about in the same manner, offering "for sale 
liquorice ‘water, which the Turks were fond of. In the hot. 
season the streets of Aleppo were watered twice a day. There 
were also hundred of magnificent baths, which were visited #@™ 
certain days by women. On these occasions a white sheet at the 
door was the signal for men to’ keep aloof, and if, in spite of 
it, any-man had ventured to trespass, he would have been de- 
prived of life. There were also certain hostelries, in which any 
one, evem a Christian, could obtain food gratis during three 
days, . 

A rivulet, Sing by name, Taka through the city, for the 
irrigation of plantations and gardens. The fields were ex- 
‘tremely productive, and contained many olives, but more mul- 
berry frees, which supplied | food to innumerable silkworms. 
Around the city were tombstones with inscriptions in the, 
cemeteries of Turks, frequented by women every Friday, who. 
offered incense and prayer for the dead, 

“The commerce of Aleppo being very extensive, it was in- 
habited by Arabs, Persians, Turks, Tartars, Oriental and Occi- 
dental Christians, and many other foreigners of every kind, 
the whole population numbering 100,000, and every nation 
wearing its own costume. Christians were allowed to dress 
like Turks, but they could not wear wholly white or green. 
turbans, and it was necessary for them to have some stripes of 
‘another hue when they were of one of these colours. The Jews 
wore long blue robes, and caps without brims and of the same” 
colour.. They suffered great persecution, but were neverthe]gg 
the worst enemies of the Christians, maligning them to# 
‘Turks, and doing all in their power to injure them. Europe#s',.. 
such as Englishmen and Hollanders, were merchants protected 
by their Consuls, and most of the other Christians were offi- 
cials. There were in Aleppo four convents, belonging respect- - 
ively to the Franciscans, bearded French Capuchins, Carme- 
lites, and French Jesuits. - - Lastl y there were two convents of 
Greek nuns. 

The goods exported from Aleppo were the mowa A 
great quantity of gallnuts, much Persian silk, much cotton, 
much ashes for manufacturing soap, Indian cloths, raw hides 
and spices. All these articles were brought to Aleppo by 
numerous caravans which arrived every day. Had not the 
extortions and robberies of the Pashas caused the diversion CG. 
much of the commerce of Persia to Smyrna,. it would have been ` 
even more considerable than it was. 

Padre Godinho imagined that, on arriving in Aleppo, his 
troubles had come to an end, but- experience proved that 
the Turkish populace was more to be feared than the Arabian 
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desert. He alighted at the caravanserai, near which the French 
Consul lived and the- Jesuit convent was situated, and was 
Waiting for a visit, when he found -himself surrounded by 
Jews, without any Christian daring to approach him, or to 
receive him into his house, for fear of. being taken up, on suspici- 
on of having concealed his diamonds and pearls, abundance 
of which every one coming from India was supposed to poss- 
ess! The Jews: wanted him to ‘go to the Custom-house ‘be- 
fore paying a visit anywhere ‘else, and he complied. As -the 
Aga, or official, had not yet arrived, he waited for some time, 
which the Jews utilized to extqrt four gold pieces from him, 
on the promise that they could make arrangements for his 
not being searched by the Custom-house people; and, after 
giving another dollar toa servant of the Aga, he was allow-: 
ed to depart. He betook himself to the Jesuit convent, which 
was close at, hand, but was immediately followed by more 
Hebrews, who demanded the same amount as the others had: 
received, alleging that they also belonged to the Custom-house, 
and must not, on account of their delay, lose what their com- 
panions had gained by passing his baggage safely through that 
establishment, and telling him that, if he did not give them 
an equal sum, trouble would certainly befall him. He “vas, 
inclined to satisfy their demands; byt the Jesuit fathers all’ 
told him that, if he yielded to intimidation and gave them 
money, he would soon learn that it could not extricate him from 
their hands, and that greater evils would befall him if he were 
to pay them, than if he were to plead poverty and give them 
nothing. This advice, based. on experience, appeared good. 
Accordingly the Padre assured the Jews that he had scarcely 
money enough to pay the expenses of his journey, whereon 
they departed; three days, however, had scarcely elapsed when 
Padre Godiho was summoned to the Custom-house again. He- 
took with him the interpreter of the French Consul and found 
the Aga reclining on a cushion upon the top of his carpets, 
surrounded by many Hebrews. The oldest of these, who was 
their Rabbi, asked him whether he was an old or a new Portu-. 
guese? Hereplied:—“Iam asolda Portuguese as you area. 
Jew.” This man then stated that it had been brought to the. 
notice of the Aga, that Padre Godinho was a very rich merchant 
who had lived eight years in India, whence he had brought a 
great quantity of diamonds, which he had concealed, on enter- 
ing the city, to defraud the Custom-house of its dues. He- 
denied. all this, saying that-he. was no . merchant, and asked 
whether it was credible that a man carrying diamonds would. 
expose himself to the dangers of the desert, contrary to the 
habit of merchants; who always travel- with caravans for the 
safety of their goods. -He also.explained that he had been, and _ 
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till was, a Jesuit, and was returning home as such. The 
Tebrew replied that. no. Padre travelled so expensively as he 
iad done, and therefore he must be a man of high position and 
auch wealth. As to the allegation that, if he -had been. 
arrying diamonds, he would not have ventured into the de- 
ert without a caravan, the Hebrew said it was certain that 
e had come with one from Baghdad and had an interest 
mounting to 2,00,000 rupees in it, but that he had hurried 
o Aleppo, because it had been stopped by Arabs. Lastly 
ie advised Padre Godinho, as a. friend, to offer a large 
ibe to the Aga, lest he shoyld have to satisfy a still larger 
lemand. Whatever the Hebrew said in Italian to Padre God- 
nho, the interpreter repeated to the Aga in Turkish. Then 
he Padre said that he owed nothing and possessed nothing, 
ind the Aga ordered him to be taken to prison, but he after- 
vards induced the French Consul to stand security for him, 
ind this having been accepted, he was allowed to roam freely 
bout: the city, i 

More than twenty days of the month of May had already elaps- 
'd, and ships were sailing daily from the port of Skanderoon, 
. e., Alexandretta, to France or Italy ; but Padre Godinho was 
tot yet free, and when he desired his friends to negotiate for his 
iberation, they replied that, if the Turks knew of his anxiety to 
lepart, they would conjecture that he was engaged in very 
mportant affairs, and would enhance their demands before 
ranting him the required permission, which would entail an 
‘xpense of more than 2,000 dollars, because, after he had 
aid one sum, they would want another. They: advised -him 
o show the Turks that he was pleased to remain in Aleppo, 
vhereon they would give up their attempt to extort money from 
mand let him depart. He followed this stratagem for some 
ime, but whilst he was still in Aleppo, he learned that the last 
hip of the season was about to sail within a week from 
\lexandretta. He therefore senf a message to that effect 
o the Aga, adding, that if he were not allowed to depart, he 
vould continue to live in the city, like his brother Padres who. 
vere settled there; that it was ridiculous to ask him for what 
te did not possess; and that he ought to be allowed either to 
‘mbark, or to make a trip to-visit the sacred localities of 
erusalem under security. This message so incensed the Aga 
hat he called the Padre a spy in disguise and ordered him to 
e cast into prison, and thence to be taken to Constanti-’ 
lople to the Grand Wazir. This game having gone too far, 
ur traveller endeavoured. to mollify the Aga by every means 
n his power, but the Turk continued to call him a spy worthy- 
f the gallows. At last, however, money effected what nothing 
Ise could accomplish; and after the French Consul had pre- 
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sented the Aga, with roo dollars; of his own money as it were, 
the Padre was allowed to leave the city, during his stay in 
which he had witnessed the solemnities of the fasting month, 
Ramazan, with the procession at its termination. His descrip- 
4tons of these may be passed over, as not being of much inter- 
est in India, as well as the account ef the Jesuit missions in 
Turkey and in Asia in general, to which a whole chapter is 
‘devoted. 7 


Having obtained permission and a passport from the Aga, our . 
traveller made preparations for immediate departure. After. 


taking leave of all the other Padres, of the French and English ` 
Consul, and of some merchant friends, he left the city on ' 
the 1st of June 1663, accompanied by his Portuguese servant” 


whom he had brought from Bosrah, by two Turkish travellers> 


and by Mr. Pandolpho Higen, a German, who was going to - 


France, as well as by thirty foreign merchants who went® only 
ws far as one league from the city, all mounted on beautiful 
horses and well provided with arms. They had accompanied 
Mr. Pandolpho to take leave of him, and, on arriving at the 
spot of separation, he-gave them’a magnificent breakfast whiéh 


he had brought on a mule. Many toasts were drunk and but i 


few tears shed ; the merchants embraced their friend and 
returned to the city, whilst the travellers marched forward. 


On the first day of the journey Padre Godinho was much pain- | 


ed to see some famous monasteries in ruins; nothing but. 


these cculd be seen on either side of the road. He saw mar- , 


vellous churches of stone, carved with as much minuteness as if 


ae 


it had been wax. There was nota block in the walls shorter _ 


‘than two ells, and all were clamped together with sheets. 
of tron or copper. The best finished specimens of ancient. 


workmanship were to be seen on the chapels-and doors of the:? 
churches, the former being very low and small, but with cupo--. 


las, and the sculptures being more exquisite than any paint- . 


ings, whilst the doors displayed Mosaic and Corinthian work ` 
surrounded by grand foliage of stone. In some churches he | 
saw columns of strange size and thickness, but nearly all of 5 


them prostrate and broken. Near these churches were con- 
ventson the same model.as those of Portugal, but a great deal 
loftier, Some of these had in the interior spritigs of water, one 
‘others cisterns cut in the rock. Of all these buil ldings only 
Phe walls and chapels were standing, the great size of the neue 
having protected them from demolition. On the same day 
also a dismantled castle, and the ruins of a city were seen. 
The night was spent at Halaca, which contained but few in- 
habitants, although its ruins showed it to have been a large 
city in ancient times, 


Halfa day’s journey from Halaca, the church of St. Simeon, | 
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the Stylite, was situated, on a mountain called Mandra, ten 
leagues andahalf from Antioch. The temple of the saint 
had been built in the form of across, which had, however, 
neither a roof nor a cupola, but contained a column 40 ells high, 
standing. upon which the saint did penance. The pedestaf 
of the -column was stilk to bé seen. ‘Near, this temple had 
been an imperial temple, of which only the bare site was 
visible. On the top of the mountain there was still in exis- 
tence a great cistern, excavated in the rock, with a descent 
of sixteen steps to the water. From that spot also an ex- 
tensive valley was perceived, with the remnants of.a city, a 
singlé street of which led to the church of the holy Stylite. On 
the declivities of Mount Mandra the vestiges and ruins of more 
than thirty convents and temples, built in honor of the saint, 
could be seen. In the church of the Stylite our traveller said 
mass, using the pedestal of the column:as an altar, for his own 
consolation and that of his two Christian companions. Frony 
that place the road turned to the left, and the travellers, having. 
passed across the River Efrim, entered the fertile and extensive 
plains of Antioch, which are fourteen leagues in length, and 
traversed by many sweet brooks. The travellers passed over 
the bridge of Murad Pasha, which was three quarters of a league 
in length, on account of the marshes.near the river. ‘Near 
Antioch, which could Be seen in the distance, on the slope of a 
mountain, there was a lake which appeared to be the sea, and 
had been connected therewith, in ancient times, and which had 
been formerly navigated by galleys, but latterly only by small 
boats. Antioch was founded by Seleucus Nicator. St. Peteris. 
said to have been Bishop there for seven years, and St. Paul 
„preached there. This was the first city in the world which 
assumed the name of Christian ; but when our traveller was 
there, it had become almost deserted, so that the Patriarch of 
Antioch transferred his residence first to Damascus and finally 
to Aleppo. : 

_ On the second.day of the start from Aleppo, the party crossed 
a chain ofvery high mountains which begins in Armenia and ter- 
minates near Alexandretta, meeting with European forest trees, 
such as oaks, vines, myrtle, rosemary and other fragrant shrubs, 
which filled the air with so delightful a perfumeas to excite a 
desire to dwell among them. At last the travellers entered a 
hamlet of Greek Christians, in which they spent the night, andi 
on the third day of the journey they reached Alexandretta, 
‘or Skanderoon, situated on the seashore and inhabited by a few 
‘Greek Christians, who supported themselves by fishing and agri- 
culture The climate of this locality was very unhealthy, on 
account of the marshes by which it was surrounded, and it 
actually happened that ships remained in the port waiting till 
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rews were sent them from France or Italy, because their own . 
iad died. The port was a kind of bay formed by the Mediter- 
anean, large and deep enough, but without any kind of works 
f defence, so that no Turkish ships frequented it, for fear of 
Maltese ships, which were at that time constantly cruising 
ilong the coast, On the shore near Alexandretta, to the west, 
ı tower built by Godefroy de Bouillon, during the Crusades, 
vas still to be seen ; and on the north side, half a league distant, 
vas Payaz, a wealthy town producing much silk. Between: 
his town and Alexandretta, close to the shore, there was a very 
ncient column, onthe spot, wherg according to tradition, the 
vhale disgorged the Prophet Jonah. 

On reaching Alexandretta, the Padre immediately embarked 
na French vessel for Marseilles, where it cast anchor on the— 
‘and July i 1663. 

In this port the lazaretto, or quarantine, was not so strict 

sin Leghorn or Venice, and the health officers allowed Padre 
Sodinlic to depart after a captivity of seven days. He then went 
o the college of the Jesuits, still wearing Turkish costume, 
ind, after spending with them the festival of St. Ignatius, 
et out for Bordeaux, where he was assured that he would 
ind a ship for Portugal. He remained only two days in Bor- 
jeaux, and, finding no vessel there bound for Portugal, went to 
Rochelle, where he was told that he wonld find one. There 
xe was received with much courtesy by the Rector of the Jesuit 
College, and embarked for Portugal, after a few days’ stay, in 
the ship Mazarin, commanded by Captain M. de Almarae, who, 
with-two other frigates, was convoying 14 merchant ships, laden 
with wheat and barley, © The. voyage was very stormy, but the 
<indness with which the captain treated the Padre, and his safe 
irrival at the Court of Portugal, made him forget all ‘his troubles. 
He disembarked at Casaes, near the mouth of the Tagus, on the 
5th October in 1663, having embarked at Rochelle on the 
‘oth September of the same year. 
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ART. VI—MAJOR-GENERAL CLAUDE MARTINE. 


[l has been justly observed that the advantages of nature, 

or of fortune, have contributed but little to the promotion 
of happiness, and that those whom the splendour of their rank, 
or the extent of their capacity, has placed upon the summit 
of human life, have not often furnished any just occasion for 
envy to those who look up ~ them from a lower station. 

The biography of Claude. Martine, however, affords. an apt 
illustration of the converse of the postulate just laid down. 
-Sprung from an obscure-family, Martine had the advantage 
of ngither fortune, nor rank, nor education; yet, by his own 
nna efforts, he struggled through Alpine barriers, till he 
rose to the highest pinnacle of power and affluence which it 
was possible for him, under the circumstances, to attain. hon 

He-was, born on the 5th January 1735, in the city of Lyons, 
where his father carried on the trade of a silk manufacturer. 
Martine himself was also apprenticed to the trade; but the 
spirit of adventure was too strongly developed in his nature 
for him to take kindly to the sedentary and uncongenial pro- 
fession of his father. He accordingly sought an outlet for his 
ambition in fresher fields, and, in his twentieth year, he enlisted 
in the French Army as a common soldier. In this new sphere 
of life, he soon displayed such singular aptitude that he was 
promoted from the infantry into the cavalry. About this.time, 
the rival powers of England and France were contending for 
supremacy in India. The principal seat of the war was in the 
southern part of the peninsula. The death of the great 
Nizam-ul-Mulk of the Deccan was followed by a dispute in 
regard to the succession to the subordinate governorship of 
the Carnatic. Chunda Sahib, through the assistance of the 
French arms, defeated his rival Anaverdy Khan, and thereby 
secured the succession. [Ut was on this occasion that Dupleix 
commemorated his triumph by the erection of the famous column 
“on four sides of which four pompous inscriptions in four 
languages proclaimed his glory to all nations of the East. ” 
The boast of heraldry and pomp of power so inseparable 
from Oriental conceptions of importance, tended very materiał 
to establish the French prestige, at all events, in Southern 
India. As time rolled on, each nation, at different periods, 
experienced the reverses of fortune. At length, the English, 
having avenged the horrors of the Black Hole, and fought 
and won the battle of Plassy, directed their energies 
towards the south. They defeated the French in several 
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engagements and demolished Dupleix’s column, leaving not 
even a wrack behind to mark the spot of its departed glory. 
Indeed, the position of the French now became so critical, that 
the authorities at home deter mined to send out Count de Lally 
-fan officer of great repute who had won his spurs on the battle 
fields of Europe) as Governor-General of all the French Posses- 
sions and Establishments of the East, with extraord inary 
powers to act according to his discretion. Martine was appoint- 
ed as one of the small corps of picked men whom Lally - had 
selected for his body-guard ; and, as his people at home could 

make no good of him, he was shigped abroad, like his more 
illustrious contemporaries Clive and Hastings, “to make a 
fortune, or die ofa fever” in India. He landed with Lally’s 
force at Pondicherry on gth September 1777. For the im- 
mediate purposes of this sketch, it is unnecessary to follow — 
ae through his several engagements. He was undouBtedly 
`a keen, daring soldier, but he was completely ignorant of Orien- 
tal:methods of life and warfare. He exercised the dictatorial ` 
powers with which he was invested, with such insufferable 
haughtiness, that he completely alienated the affections of the 
natives, and excited the disgust of his subordinates. At length 
the relations between the French commander and his troops 
became so strained, that, after the battle of Faldore, a number 
of the latter deserted and went over tg the English, by whom 
they were well received, and by whom they were employed in 
the subsequent operations against Lally. Amongst the deserters 
were Claude Martine and his brother. Claude’s knowledge of 
the country and kis great influence over his countrymen were ` 
of very great service to the English. He was given the local 
rank’of Captain, and served with conspicuous gallantry through- 
out the remainder of the campaign, which culminated-in the 
surrender of his old Chief, Lally, at Pondicherry, in the year 
1761. 

At the close of the war, Martine perceived that his. position 
and prospects would be considerably. improved by throwing 
in his lot with, and attaching himself permanently to, the 
English. He accordingly volunteered to raise a body of 
Chasseurs from: amongst the French deserters and prisoners 
for service in the English army. His offer was accepted. He 
was appointed to the command, with the rank of Ensign, and 
ae to proceed to Bengal. The voyage thither proved a 

st eventful one. ‘The vessel in which Martine and his com- 
pany embarked, sprung a leak and foundered off Point Guada- 
mur—the promontory which separates the coast of Coro- 
mandel from that of Orissa. Several of his men were drowned, 
but Martine himself and some of his companions succeeded in 
getting off in one of the ship’s boats, and, after experiencing the 
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usual „hardships and privations inseparable from shipwreck, 
they eventually managed to gain the port of Calcutta. On 
arrival, Martine was treated with great kindness. He was post- 
ed to the cavalry as a Cornet, and was subsequently promoted 

to a Captaincy, with the command of a company of infantry? 
In his leisure hours, he cultivated a taste for mathematics and 

engineering, and soon acquired considerable proficiency as a 
draftsman. Accordingly, when the Company resolved to make. 
a survey of the North-East of Bengal, Martine was selected to 
conduct the operations, and, having brought them to a success- 
ful termination, he was sheytly after deputed on a similar 
undertaking in the province of Oudh. While so engaged, be 
resided principally at Lucknow. There his ingenuity in several 
branches of mechanics, and his skill in the art of gunnery, 
attracted the attention of the Nabab Vizier Shuja-ud-daulah, 

who moved the Governor in Council of Calcutta to consent to 
_Martine’s transfer to his service, as Superintendent of his artillery 
park and arsenal. The present residence of His Honor the 
‘Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh was used as Martines Barud- 

khana, or powder magazine. 

Martin soon acquired considerable influence at the Court 
of Lucknow, He was confidential adviser to the Vizier in all 
matters of importance’ affecting the interests of his territory, 
and gained the complete confidence alike of the ruler and 
his subjects. His position in the Company’s service, of course, 
rendered it impossible for him to continue in Oudh after the 
completion of the work on which he had been engaged. is 
the Vizier not wishing to part with Martine, the latter, 
was charmed with the conditions and prospects of his nce 
service, applied for and obtained permission to be allowed 
to abandon his pay and allowances in the Company’s employ 

-on condition that he should be allowed to retain his rank, -and 
continue to be attached to the Vizier’s service. 

In the year 1775, Shuja-ud-daulah died and was succeeded 
by his son Asaf-ud-daulah, who likewise retained Martine in 
his service. It was chiefly during the reign of this prince, 

-.that Martine amassed the colossal fortune’ which he subse- 
quently acquired. The new prince had a passion, amounting 
almost to a constitutional infirmity, for the. arts and manufac- 
‘tures of Europe. Martine, perceiving the prince’s acct 
was. not slow in setting himself to impose upon it. One day L 
procured two white mice, which he placed in a beautiful white 
cage and exhibited to the Vizier, who, as usual, wished imme- 
diately to get possession of them, and asked Martine at what 
price he would part with them. Martine, knowing the man 
with whom he‘had to deal, was determined to drive the most 
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profitable bargain he could. He accordingly withstood all 
entreaties fof several days. At length, with some ostensible 
feeling of reluctance, he agreed to sell the cage and the mice 
for Rs. 10,000— a sum which the great potentate was willing 
fo-pay; but his minister: persuaded him to wait a few days, 
in the hope that Martine might be induced to accept some 
abatement. ` During the progress of the negotiations, how- 
ever, a man brought a cage full of white mice, and sold 
them to the prince for a nominal sum, to the gfeat mortifica- 
tion of Martine. 
` Whenever the prince invested if some piece of mechanism, 
or other curiosity, Martine forthwith searched the world for 
something superior of the same kind; and his spirit found no 
peace until he had procured and disposed of it to the prince 
at an immense profit. At one time the prince’s room was 
embellished with various articles of the choicest description. 
‘Amongst them were two mirrors of the largest size that the 
manufacturers of Great Britain could produce. At Martine’s 
visit, the prince with childish glee expatiated on the beauties. 
of his investment. Not to be out-done, Martine immediately 
wrote off to France, where plate glass was cast of larger dimen- 
sions than in England, and procured two of the largest _size, 
which he sold to the prince at a fabuloug price. 

In this way Martine made considerable} sums of money. 
Another source from which he derived a large income was 
by opening a bank, and establishing an extensive credit with 
the shroff and bankers of Oudh and the adjacent . provinces. 

s~extraordinary degree of credit and favour which he thus 

ired in the Vizier’s dominions induced all classes of people 
to repose implicit confidence in his power and his integrity. 
In times of ‘public commotion, the inhabitants flocked to 
him from all quarters to deposit their moveable property 
with him for safe custody at 12 per cent. on its full value. 

During his residence at Lucktiow, he continued to be borne 
on the Company’s rolls as an officer, although he received 
no part of his salary from them. After 25 years’ service, he 
rose to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. In 1790, when the 
war with Tippoo broke out, he presented the Company, at his 
own expense, with a number of fine horses sufficient to mount 
a troop of cavalry, and, in return for this service, he was given 
kis Colonelcy. Six years later he received his Major-General- 
ship. | 

Martine was originally a member of the Roman Catholic 
faith, but he could not be persuaded to accept some of its 
doctrines. He “denounced its customs as prejudices, and 
described its ordinances as priestcraft. It is said that the 
Roman Catholic- priest at Lucknow made several attempts to 
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interview this extraordinary man. But, as he always came 

in the humble garb of his order and was generally bare- 

footed, Martine declined to admit him to audience on the 
‘ground that the poor priest exhibited no external mark 
of respectability!. He, in short, abandoned his religion, but 
found no comfort in the other creeds which he successively 
adopted, and perceiving, as he said, that their ways to heaven 
were even more absurd than the faith in which he had been 
brought up, he eventually returned, though without conviction, 
to his original belief, and devoted his life to the relief of the 
poor and helpless. He erectgd a spacious dwelling-house on 
the banks of the Goompti. The ruling prince Asaf-ud-daulah 
was so struck with the grandeur of the building, that he offered 
Martine Rs 1,00,000° for it. Martine held out for a very much 
larger sum, but, before the bargain was concluded, Asaf-ud- 
daulaf died, and Martine, fearing that the prince’s successors 
would possess themselves of it, resolved -to convert it into ed 
mausoleum for himself, as no Mahomedan will ever live in a- 
house in which a man has been buried. “When I am dead,” 
runs the direction in his will, “ which I suppose will happen at 
Lucknow, unless in the field of honor against an enemy, if at 
Lucknow or anywhere else, I request that my body may be 
‘salted, put in spirits, or embalmed, and deposited in a leaden 
coffin made of sheet lead in my godown ; and this coffin is to 
‘be put in another one of sissou wood, of thick planks of two 

inches thick, and deposited in the cave of my monument, or 
house, at Luckperra, cailed Constantia, in the cave in the small 
round room north-east; two feet of masonry to be raised Quar 
me and covered with marble which is to bear the ‘olo A 
inscription :—Major-General Claude Martine, born at Lyonf 

January, 1735 ; arrived in India as a common soldier, and died at 
Lucknow on 13th September, 1800, and he is buried in this 
tomb ; pray for soul!” 

-° The building in which he is buried, is known as the Mar- 
_ tiniére, or “ Constantia,” from his motto “ Labore et Constantia.” 

His tomb is a simple sarcophagus, standing on the floor, and it 
originally had at each angle a grenadier in full uniform, stand- 
_ing with hands reversed, in an attitude of grief. During the 
Mutiny of 1857, this building was held by the rebels, who dug 
up Martine’s tomb in the hope of discovering treasure, but, 
being disappointed in their expectations, they scattered “hig 
bones. Some of these were, however, subsequently recoverey 
and restored to their resting-place. From his constant associa- 
tion with the ministers and nobles of the Court of Lucknow, 
_Martine adopted several of the Mahomedan ways of life and 
thinking. He married a Persian lady named Gorée Beebee, or 
Fair Lady, who, when eight years of age, was sold to him by an 
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unscrupulous French vagabond named Caré, who went about: 
to the different Native Courts of the period throughout India, 
selling beautiful Circassian and Persian girls. When. Goree 
Beebee attained the age of fifteen, she was married. to Claude 
‘Martine. She survived him by several years and lies buried in the - 
mosqué in rear of the Martiniére, alongside the temb of Hodson, 
of Hodson’s Horse, who fell at the final capture of Lucknow in 
1858, during the storming of the Begum Kothie in Huzrutgung, 
Up to the present day there may be seen in the Martinière an 
original painting of this lady by Zoffany. 

A very prominent feature in, Martine’s character was his 
great hospitality. As a matter of general convenience he 
permitted European travellers, as well as the English residents 
of the province of Oudh, in need of a change of air, to have . 
the run of his bungalow “for a month and beyond the month . 
“jinless another family wanted it,” Thus William Hedges, 
a celebrated painter, records that, after a fatiguing journey, 

e arrived at Lucknow suffering from violent dysentery and 
palpitation of the heart, Martine, hearing of his condition, invit- 
ed him to his bungalow, where, by great and gentle care and the 
administration of suitable remedies, Hodges recovered, and, 
he gratefully attributed his recovery to the tender nursing of 
Martine. During his stay at Lucknow, Hodges painted several 
of his famous pictures; amongst them a view of the palace of 
the Nabob at Mucchheée Bhowan. This was a most picturesque 
building, presenting the appearance of an ancient castle, and . 
was pleasantly situated on the banks of the Goompti. Un- 
happily, it no longer exists, 

One of the favourite pastimes indulged in at the Court of 
Ldcknow during the reign of Nabob Vizier Asaf-ud-daulah was 
that of cock-fighting. Like all sports connected with the training 
of birds and. with wild beast fights, cock-fighting is believed to 
be of Oriental origin. Even to the present day, there are but 
few sports which afford a better field for gambling to the natives 
of Lucknow than cock-fighting. The Nabob himself always 
took a keen and a personal interest in these contests. He 
encouraged them as a means of bringing together people of all 
ranks, who, by partaking in the general diversion, became ac- 
quainted and entered into good fellowship with each other. 
At these public exhibitions Claude Martine was generally the 
central figure. He was probably the most successful breeder . 
of his time in the country, and he made considerable sums of 
money by his birds, Indeed, the Court of Lucknow soon acquir- 

ed such a notoriety for cock: fighting, even in England, that 
Colonel. Mordaunt, one of the most enthusiastic cockers ever 
known, was induced to proceed to Lucknow with his birds to pit 
them against Martine’s, Colonel Mordaunt possessed one-of the 
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best strains of game cocks in England, and had an unbroken re- 
cord in cock-fighting. After a few contests, however, at Luck- 
now, he soon discovered that Martine’s game-fowls were superior 
to the best that he himself could ever hope to produce, and he 
was completely vanquished.” A very clever picture was painted 
by Zoffany of the celebrated main fought at Lucknow in 1786 
between Colonel Mordaunt and the Nabob, which contains por- 
traits of the distinguished personages who assisted thereat. 

The most.conspicuous figure in the crowd is the portly 
Nabob, with his hands outstretched towards Martine, evidently 
excited over the issue of thacontest that is proceeding between 
the winged combatants, Somewhat in rear, seated on an emi- 
nence, is Zoftany himself, calmly surveying the scene, brush 
in hand. In the back-ground may be: observed the indispen- 
sable nautch girls, regaling the assembly with the sweet strains 
of ‘Indian songs; while the &/zsties with their mashags are 
quenching the thirst of the fatigued spectators within ang 
without the huge tent. This excellent picture was long 4. 
ornament of the Daulat Khanah—an old palace at Lucknow ™* 
Mrs. Parkes in her " Wanderings” mentions having seen it at her 
visit to Lucknow in January 1831, and describes it as “ fast 
falling into decay.” The prints of the picture by Earlom 
are well known to collectors of .valuable engravings, but are 
now very scarce. In the Shah. Najaf of Lucknow, the Mauso- 
leum of Ghiaz-ud-din Haider, the first king of Oudh, there is at 
` present a painting by a native artist which contains traces of 
the“ motif” of this picture. It was painted to order, and from 
mémory, after the Mutiny, to replace a replica of the original 
which was destroyed during the stirring events of 1857.. : 

A. very amusing incident is related of Zoffany. during his 
stay at Lucknow in Claude Martine’s house. In a humorous 
moment; he painted a full-sized picture of Nabob Asuf-ud- 
daulah in high caricature. It was exhibited in Martine’s 
bungalow, which was a rendezvous for all classes of natives, 
who daily flocked thither to transact business with Martine. 
The fact of its existence was, therefore, quickly communicated: 
to the prince. His first impulse was to decapitate the painter 
and dismiss Martine. Fortunately, however, for the culprit and 
his abettor, the prince, before taking any action in the matter, 
sent for and consulted Colonel Mordaunt, the cock-fighter, and 
mutual friend of the parties concerned in the farce. The 
Colonel, on arrival, found the prince foaming with rage and 
about to proceed with a body of rabble attendants to Martine’s. 
The Nabob explained the cause of his great indignation; but 
Mordaunt, with considerably tact, succeeded in arguing the irate 
prince into a state of calmness, and induced him to postpone 
the execution of his vengeance till the following day, Mordaunt 
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then retired, and, as privately and expeditiously as. possible, sent 
Zoffany intelligence of the storm that ‘was brewing. “ No time 
“was lost,” relates the chronicler of the incident, “and the laugh- 
“able caricature was in a few hours changed by the magic brush 
“of Zoffany into a superb portrait, highly ornamented, and so 
“inimitably resemblant .of the Vizier, that it has been preferred 
“to all that have Been taken at sittings. The Vizier did-not fail 
“to come, his mind being full of anxiety for. the honour of his 
“dignified person, attended by Mordaunt, whose féelings for his 
t friend’s fate were speedily dissipated when, on entering. the 
“portrait chamber, the picture iy question shone forth so 
“superbly as to astonish the Vizier and to sully even the. 
“ splendour which his equipage displayed on the occasion. Asaf- 
“ud-daulah was delighted, hurried the picture home, gave Zof- 
“fany Rs. 10,000 for it, and ordered the person who had 
“informed him of the suposed caricature, to have his ea?s and 
fios: cut off. Mordaunt, however, was equally successful in 

obtaining the poor fellow’s pardon, and, as the Nabob would 
“not detain him as a servant, he very generously made him one 
* of his pensioners.” 

The house in which this occurrence. took place, was the: 
Farhat Baksh, on the banks of the Goompti. It adjoins the, 
Chutter Munzil, and is now used as the station library. It was | 
built by Martine himself, and was sold by him to the Nabob for 
the fabulous sum of fifty lakhs of rupees. The basement storey 
contained two caves, or recesses, within the banks of. the river, 
on a level with its surface when at its lowest ebb. In these 

aves, Martine generally lived in the hot season and remained 
te till the commencement of the monsoon, when the rise 
in the river compelled him to remove. He then ascended 
another storey to apartments fitted up in the manner of a grotto, 
and when the further rise of the river brought its surface on a 
level with these, he proceeded to. the third storey, or ground- 
floor, which overlooked the river at its greatest height. On 
the next storey above that, a handsome saloon, raised on 
arcades, projecting over the river, formed his spring arid winter 
habitation. By this ingenious contrivance, he managed to 
preserve a tolerably equable temperature throughout the — 
different seasons of the year. 
_ During the construction of this -building Martine resided 
wprincipally at a place called Biposi Najafgarh, about sixteen 
miles east of Cawnpore, where he carried on extensive indigo 
Operations, The present town, known by this name, is erected 
on the site of Martine’s Factory. He held the lease of the 
estate from the Oudh Government for Rs. 12,000. His nephew 
succeeded him; but, he being incapable of managing the 
concern, it became heavily embarrassed, and ultimately the 
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factory and the gardens passed into the hands of a Hattras 
Bunniah. | 

In his artillery yard at Lucknow, Martine frequently amused 
himself and astonished the Nabob and.nobles of his court, by 
the manufacture of air-balloons. The Prince was so sterck 
with the mechanism of these instruments, and was so anxious 
to witness some practical experience of the uses to which they 
could be put, that he commanded Martine to manufacture one ` 
large enough to accommodate twenty men in the ascent, 
Martine at once expostulated and pointed out the perils con- 
nected with the experimenty The Nabob, however, bade him 
proceed with the manufacture, while he undertook to provide 
the twenty men for Martine. Happily the experiment never. 
came off. During the last fifteen years of his life, Martine 
was afflicted with a most painful malady. Dreading the’ pros-, 
pect ®f a surgical operation, he elected to treat himself. The, 
self-imposed tortures which he endured in the course of hġ 
treatment must have been excruciatingly painful and so diffict,*-- 
of execution, that the record of the circumstance would be opeñ- 
to grave suspicion, were it not vouched for on the positive 
testimony of most respectable witnesses. At any rate, he 
-effected a complete cure of himself. Some years later, however, 
he had a relapse, and, as he had not the heart to resort toa 
repetition of his owh treatment, he allowed the disease to 
take its course, and finally succumbed to it on the 13th Sep- 
tember 1800, ~ ; 

Although Martine’s position in the Company’s service and his 
subsequent residence in Oudh brought him into contact with, 
all classes of Englishmen, he acquired but an impt- 
knowledge of our language ; nor was he in any way remar? die 
for his knowledge of law. Yet, in spite of these disabilities, 
he chose to write his willin English, Indeed, he appears to 
have been conscious of his imperfections in these respects. In 
bequeathing a sum of Rs. 3,50,000 sicca rupees to the. educa- 
tional institution at Calcutta, which bears the name of La 
Martiniére after its founder, he modestly declares that he is 
“ little able to make any arrangement for such an institution,” 
and expresses a hope that either the Government, or the 
Supreme Court, will devise the best institution for the public 
good, The chief, and almost the only stipulations prescribed. 

in his brief notice of the subject are, that it shall be for thee 
~ good of the town of Calcutta; that children of either sex 
shall be admissible to it, and, after having been educated, 
shall be apprenticed to some trade, or married ; that it shall bear 
the title of La Martiniére ; and that an inscription in large, 
legible characters, that it was founded by him, shall be fixed 
. in some conspicuous part of the building. This vagueness 
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of specification led to.a protracted law-suit in the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta. It began on 20th June 1816 and was con- 
cluded on roth May 1836. Sir Edward Ryan, the Chief Jus- 
tice, who decided the case, described it as “one of the most 
cmt and complicated suits ever presented to any Court,” 

e will contains an express direction that the anniversary of 
Martine’s death shall be commemorated at Calcutta by the 
grant of a “ premium of a few rupees or other thing, and a medal 
“to the most deserving virtuous boy or girl, or both, to such 
“that have come out of the school, or are still in-it, and this 
“is to be done on the same day in ghe month I died. That 
“ day those that are to be married are to have a sermon preach- 
“ed at the church to the boys and girls of the school, after- 
“ wards a public dinner for the whole, and a toast to be drink’d 
“Cin memory of the foundator.” It has not been found practi- 
cable to adhere to the matrimonial clause of these injunctfons, 

üt in other respects, the directions are observed. He left a large 

sum for the endowment of a College at Lucknow, which likewise 
is called after him, by the name of La Martiniére. It is also 
known as Constantia. In reference to this building he says: 
“My Constantia House is never tobe sold. It is to serve as 
“a monument, or tomb, to deposit my body in, and the -house 
“is to serve as a College for educating children and men in 
“the English language and religion” ° 

In this flourishing institution, 100 foundationers are fed, 
clothed and educated free of all charge, and in addition 100 
boarders are entertained at a charge less than the average. 
s pees “Many of our old foundationers,’ writes the 
‘Principal in his report on the operations of this College for the 
year 1883, “ look back to the school with feelings of affection, 
“showing that it has supplied for them, as well as any school 
“ can do, the place of friends and home. A bright future is, 
“in many instances, opened out to gifted, hardworking boys, 
“who, but for the bounty of Claude Martine, would have had but 
“a gloomy look out?” ~ : 

To his relations at Lyons he bequeathed £25,000 and he left 
a similar sum tothe Municipality of that city, to be applied for 
the benefit of the poor within its jurisdiction. Out of the residue, 
he provided forhis dependants and left large sums for chari- 
table purposes, The will concludes with a curious exposition 
fot the principles by which he regulated his conduct in all his 
concerns. He declares that self-interest was his sole object 
in life, that the sins of which he had been guilty were great and 
manifold, and he ends by praying for the forgiveness of God, 
which he hopes this sincere confession of his wickedness will 
avail to obtain, 
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SHE Hindus form more than 96 percent. of the total 
population of the District of Puri. Among this number 
are included the semi-Hinduized tribes, and not without good 
reason, seeing that itis not easy to draw a sharp line of de- 
marcation between them ahd the Hindus proper. Between the 
‘pure Hindus and the, semi-Aboriginal low castes there are 
‘several intermediate Sudra castes, which are, in a great measure, 
made up of non- -Aryan elements, The following are pa most, 
important castes in Puri :-— l 


Puri Hindus —Brahmins and Karans (akin to Kayasyhg 
of Bengal). 


Intermediate Sudra Castes.— Bhandari aran. Chais: Od. 
(cultivator), Gourah Ce Guduja (artizans) 
Kamars (blacksmiths), Málákars. 


Semi-Hinduized Tribes and Aborigines, —Bauri, Dhobi, 
Kandra, Harhi, Pan, Kandh, Savar. 


The Brahmins are “divided into two well-marked classes, vtz., 
the Vaidiks, or the followers of the Vedas, and the Laukik, or 
‘worldly. Itis needless to speak here of the Vaidik Brahmins, 
‘but the status of Laukik Brahmins is peculiar in Orissa, 
They are sub-divided into Sarna Brahmins, z.é., those who ti 
tivate the sarna, or yam, and Mástán Brahmins, Z. @, those who 
. plough their lands with their own hands, In Bengal, at least, 
no Brahmin would touch the plough, or himself cultivate garden 
produce. Sir W. W. Hunter is of opinion that these Laukik 
Brahmins represent the original Aryan settlers in the district. 

Orissa, or Kalinga, was well known to the Indo- Aryans from 

a very early period, but only as the abode of a primitive non- 
Aryan race. Bandhayan, one of the earliest of the Sutrakars 
of the Vedas, divided the then known Hindu world into three 
zones, or circles, as it were, which were regarded with different 
degrees of esteem by the Indo-Aryans, Kalinga was included 
inthe third circle—embracing Eastern and Northern Bengal 
and the Eastern seaboard, from Orissa to the’ Krishna River, 
and some portion of Southern India. This circle was looked 
upon with ruch a degree of contempt that a person travelling 
«in it had to expiate the sin by a sacrifice, * 
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It cannot be ascertained with any approach ‘to accuracy 
when the Aryans first migrated into Kalinga ; but there seems 
to be little doubt that they immigrated “tong before. it had 
become a stronghold of Buddhism. An inscription in one of 
the celebrated Khandgiri caves shows that one Aira was a 
powerful Buddhist King of Kalinga. The age of King Aira, 
according to Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, ranged between. 416 B. C. 
and 316 B.C. We touch firmer historical ground when Asoka, 
that ardent patron of Buddhism, caused a series of edicts to 
be inscribed on the Dhauli rock, ‘near Bhuvaneswar, One of 
the edicts clearly shuws that there ware Brahmins at the time. 

In 474 A. C., Yajati Kesari, the first king of ‘the Kesari line, 
subjugated the Buddhists (the Yavans, as they are called in the 
Palm-leaf Records in the Jagannath Temple). He is reputed 

o have brought ten thousand families of Brahmins into Ka- 
‘vga. The Vaidik Brahmins are their descendants, who®sct, 

pmselves up as Aryans of the highest class, cutting off the 
as Connubi between themselves and the Laukik Brahmins. 

Next to the Brahmins, come the Karans. They probably 
represent the Vaisyas of old. The perniciouscustom of keep- 
ing girls of lower castes in the family still prevails among 
them tosome extent. Their illegitimate children had become 
so numerous that they now forma caste by themselves called 
Shagar peshda. 

There are still a few purely aboriginal tribes in Puri. The 
Savars, oncea great Kolarian tribe, mentioned by Pliny and 
Ptolemy, are now a straggling race of day-labourers and wood- 

tters. They are the Gibeonites of Orissa, and are still out- 
side the Hindu caste-system, their customs being, in most res- ` 
pects, in direct contrast to those of the Hindus. These people:. 
are naturally to be found in large numbers, just where the Aryan 
invasion and conquest by the Aryans would necessarily drive 
them, viz„ in hills and fastnesses, As the stream of Aryan 
invasion passed from the North southwards, it swept these non- 
Aryan tribes, who would not bow ‘their necks to the conquerors, 
into mountains and hills. They remained completely isolated, 
and were regarded as among the dregs of impurity, eating beef 
and pork, everything that the Hindus abhor, and worshipping . 
demons, or spirits of their deified ancestors. 

As time rolled on, some of these aboriginal tribes migrated 
F: to-the plains, and, by a process of incorporation and. assimila- 
tion, became gradually Hinduized and hung loosely on. the 
skirts of the main body of the Hindus, retaining several -of 
their primitive customs. The Kandhs of the hills are a purely 
aboriginal race with a religion and polity of their own ; but those 
who have migrated into the plains, have gradually adopteđ 
. a settled life, copying Hindu rites and becoming fused ‘with 
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general Hindu community. Mr. W: Taylor, who was the Sub- 
divisional Magistrate of the Khoorda Sub-division in Puri for 
more than 15 years, and who knew the people well, thus des- 
cribes them :— 

“The Khands, or Santias, are both aboriginal tribes,-sit~ 
those inhabiting the Banpur Mals have no connection with the 
Kandhs and Santias of Gumsoor and Bod. They are, in fact, 
- completely Hinduized. They venerate the cow and observe 
all Hindu festivals, and,in fact, look upon themselves as Hindus 
of good caste... . . The orthodox Hindus of Khoorda look upon 
the semi-civilized Khandsg as of fairly good caste, and will 
put upin their village, or lodge in the house of a Khandh, 
although they would consider themselves polluted by doing 
such things in the villages of.Savars, Bauris and other aborigi- 
nal races of Khoorda.” | A 

This process of Hinduization, observable even now, mu? | 
have gone on upon a more extensive scale in times „of yore, 
should be borne in mind that, in olden times, there were Seved; 
respectable non-Aryan tribes in India.. All of them could nòt~- 
have been savages. We read in the Vedas. of wealthy Dasyus 
and their “seven castles” and “ ninety forts,” which shows 
clearly that they had attained some measure of civilization. Itis 
therefore not unlikely that the Aryan immigrants peacefully 
‘settled down on the Soil with these respectable non-Aryans, and 
that, from their amalgamation, arose a.mixed population which 
became in time almost completely Hinduized in religion and 
social usages, and was ultimately gathered together into pe ag 
Sudra castes. Brahmins are employed: by these castes N 
-religious and ceremonial purposes, but they are not received-o 
equal terms by the high class Brahmins. It is worthy of es 
mark that the counterparts of some of these Uriya castes in Ben- 
gal, vzg., the Nodosaks, are ministered to by high class Brahmins, 

. and do not allow their widows to remarry, as the Uriya castes 
do. Among these intermediate Sudra castes in Orissa, it is 
usual witha widow to marry one of the younger brothers of 
her late husband. Failing this, she may marry any one not 
within prohibited degrees. Again, the dead are usually burnt, 
but recourse is sometimes had to what seems to: be the older 
and aboriginal rite of burial, The caste-system in Orissa thus 
appears to be more loosely organized, and more plastic than in. 
Bengal, and this makes it possible, on the one hand, for-out= 
siders to be admitted into an already organized caste, and, on 
the other, for the members of the same caste to raise them- 
selves to membership of some higher caste. For instance, the 
Chésas, an: exceedingly numerous caste in Orissa, when they 
become wealthy, raise themselves to membership of -the lower 
classes of Karans, and assume the respectable title of Mahanti, 
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Thus Hinduism in Orissa, in its social aspects, while it ac- 
cepts the customs and internal life of caste as the proper and 
normal-status of that caste, holds out to allan ascending scale 
of ceremonial purity. The backward aboriginal tribes out- 
side the pale of Hinduism, like the Kandhs, set up a Hindu god, 
get a Hindu priest to minister.to them, adopt some of the 
customs of the pure Hindus, and thus become, in time, recog- 
nized as low-class Hindus. The more energetic, again, of 
low-castes within the pale of Hinduism, like the Chdsé Od, 
gradually raise themselves to, higher standards of ceremonial 
purity, and the more wealthy mémbers among them even 
raise themselves to membership of some higher castes. It is 
thus seen that not only does Hinduism in Orissa, even at 
the present moment, absorb the less civilized aboriginal tribes 
outside its pale, but there is also a process of evolution 
‘1 active operation among the recognized Hindu castes them- 
lves. Hinduism certainly has not as yet exhausted its man- 
te, at all events, in Orissa, 

We now come to speak of the religion of the Hindus of 
Puri. Jagannath is. the great god of the people of Orissa. 
All who call themselves Hindus are entitled to. worship him, 
and, excepting the pronounced aboriginal tribes and those low- 
castes who are engaged in offensive occupations, all are entitled 
to. enter the precincts of, the temple? For’ the excluded 
classes, there is an image at the entrance gate called: Patt 
Paban Hari, to whom they can offer their homage: 

The worship. of Jagannath is, for the highest minds among 
mhe Hindus, a pure system of theism. To the polytheistic- 
multitude, it offers the infinite phases of divinity as objects 
of worship, and provides, for their délectation, an infinite 
number of rituals and ceremonies. Ina word, it supplies the 
spiritual requirements of different classes of Hindus in 
different stages of their intellectual development. Under its 
broad all-receptive roof, doctrines the most divergent find a 
resting place. There. you 'see- the learned pundit of the 
Sankaracharya monastery seeking salvation by the way of spiri- 
tual knowledge. Here you find a. large number. of Saiva 
Sanyasis voluntarily enduring excruciating torture and misery, 
and seeking absorption into the Deity by severe austerities, 
You also see a large number of devotees consecrating their. 
xentire soul, as it were, to Hari, with the outpourings of its 
love and affection. Jagannath is an umsectarian name. All 
Hindu sects worship at its shrine’ The followers of Sankara- 
charya, Ramanaya, Ramanand, Kabir, Chaitanya, and’ Nanak 
are to be seen doing: homage to the great god, Even the 
Jains. of the Digambara sect flock to the temple at a certain 
season Of the year, The common link of all these sects is 
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their belief in the supremacy of Jagannath ; and their. differ.. 
ences consist in the character which they assign to his supre- 
macy, in their religious and other practices founded on the 
nature of such beliefs, and in their sectarian marks. 

_- Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra has shown- that Puri was an ancient™ 
seat-of Buddhism ; and the Idols of Jagannath, Baladeb, Su- 
bhadra and Chakra are meré copies of the mystic mono- 
grams of Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha and the Wheel of the 
Law. That which was conjectural, or speculative, has been 
proved to demonstration, by the discovery, fortunately made 
‘by us, of an image of Buddha in the Sun Temple, within the 
enclosure of the great temple. Dr. Mitra says :—“‘ It (the Sun 
Temple) contains a small image of the sun seated on a. car 
drawn by seven horses. Right in front of the figure on the 
throne there are the images of Radha and Krishna, wa 
cover it from. the view of the faithful. The object ‘of the” 
secreting the figure none would, or could, tell me.” Our gui 
gave different version of the images to be seen in the Su? 
Temple, which consists of two rooms, inner and outer, PS 
the outer room, there are two metal images—which our guide 
told us are those of the sun and the moon. In the inner 
room, which is very dark, there is a small stone image seated 
on a small car drawn by seven horses. This the priests called 
Dhammaraj, but there can be no doubt that it is an image of 
the sun. Behind this small stone image, there is a life-size 
‘Stone image in a sitting posture, with crossed legs. The inter- 
val between these ‘two is so small that it is with difficulty 
that the latter figure can be‘seen. The wall against which thes 
image of the sun rests, tises from the middle of the thighs 
of the sitting figure and almost touches its nose. Accom- 
panied by two friends, we scrutinized the figure with great 
care; and no doubt was left in our mind that it is an image 
of Buddha.. The object of thus concealing the image is thus 
apparent. Hindus are not iconoclasts, they simply hide away 
the figure from the sight of the faithful. 

Puri was fora long time a stronghold of Buddhistic faith. It 
ule appear that, some hundreds of years ago, there stood on™ 
the shore of the Bay of Bengal a Buddhist shrine, built on 
sandstone, and asecond shrine more inland. The sites of these 
Shrines were at Puri and Satyabati, about 12 miles to its north. 
Dr. Mitra has shown that, Bhubaneswara (the angient Kalinga“ 
Nagari) was the capital of a great Buddhist King, Aira, who 
flourished between 416 and 316 B.C. Asoka recorded his edicts 
onthe Dhauli rock in 242 B.C., and, in the middle of the seventh 
century of the Christian Era, Huen Tsang, the. great Chinese 
traveller, found that, although ‘Brahmanism was in the as-. 
cendant at the time of his visit to Kalinga, Buddhism still 
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maintained its ground. The Kesari Dynasty gave a currency 
to the worship of Siva, but was unable to exterminate Bud- 
dhism altogether. Kumarila Bhatta and Sankaracharya, in 
cit and ninth centuries of the Christian Era, were 
ne most uncompromising antagonists of Buddhistic faith, but 
they did not produce much impression on the masses, The 
message of equality preached by Buddhism was grateful to 
the despised and lowly Sudras, and its superior moral tone 
commended itself to the conscience of myriads, to whom the 
learned disquisitions of Brahminic philosophy were a meaning- 
less puzzle. Several Vishnu reformers, or revivalists, then 
arose and made the worship of Vishnu popular. The doctrine 
of the identity of Buddha and Vishnu; says Dr. Mitra, which was 
begun to be preached in the middle of the third century, 
ust have acquired such firmness as to render it easy ®for 
jati Kesari to give it currency and appropriate the Buddhist 
Meee of Puri to the service of Vishnu, . The Vishnu refor- 
mers—Ramanuj, Ramanand and Kabir—changed the doctrinal 
basis of Buddhism, but retained, to a large extent, the forms 
of worship, the rites, the code of its morals, and its doctrine 
of the spiritual equality of man. But still Buddhism did not 
altogether disappear from Puri. It is stated that, even at the 
time of Pratap Rudra Deb (1504-1532), ofthe Kesari Dynasty, 
there were theological discussions as to thé relative merits 
of Buddhism and Brahminism, and -that the king oscillated 
between the two. It was Chaitanya, the great apostle of 
Eoo who infused altogether a new life into the old 

ràhminic system, while the vitality of Buddhistic faith was 
fast oozing out, and converted the masses of Orissa whole- 
sale into Vaisnaism. For eighteen years, he lived and 
laboured in Puri, engaged in teaching and controversy, and in 
intent meditation on Hari. He regarded the Supreme Being 
not merely as an object of highest reverence, but also of 
deepest love—such love as the milk-maids of Brindaban felt 
for their beloved Krishna, such love as fascinated the whole 
soul and expelled all inferior affections and desires, An ins- 
cription on the Jaya-Bijaya Gate of the Great Temple, shows 
that, at his instance, King Pratapa Rudra ordered the mystic 
heis: of Jaydeb to be sung before the Great Jagannath. 
















efore this realistic theology, this conception of a personal 
eity, the impersonal abstractions of Baddhism finally suc- 
cumbed. Chaitanya’s dogma of Bhakti, more fascinating, and 
perhaps easier of practice, than the Buddhist dogma of Karma, 
stole away the hearts of the masses. Buddhism thus died a 
natural death, for want of upholders, 
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But the dying system left certain traces of its TE 
behind. - Within the hallowed enclosure of the temple, caste- 
_ distinctions are not recognized ; in the presence of the Lord 
of the World, all men are equal, In imitation of Buddg 
-monasteties, several Hindu maths have been establis; 
There are now more than two hundred Hindu monasteries 1) 
‘Puri, some-of which are richly endowed. 


N. K. BOSE, C.S. 
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Art, VIIL _SoME NOTES ON WORK AND WORKERS 
= A SUB-DIVISION OF THE NUDDEA DISTRICT. 


N. the somewhat dreary task of revising Census Schedules 
I and endeavouring to train a host of villagers to perform 
the by no means easy work of enumeration, one, now and again, 
came across some not uninteresting local, or even general, 
popular trait which cannot well survive the process of abstrac- 
tion, and appear in the published records of the Census. Many 
details also of the character and life of the villagers which pass 
under one’s’ daily notice in the Cutcherry and in the field, and 
from their very familiarity almost escape observation, are 
x=: before one more prominently and with more orderly 





uence on seeing the varying lives of the people gradually 
Ided in the Census books. I have, therefore, thought it 
worth while to jot down here my Census reflections on the 
population among whom I work, much as they nayg occurred to 
me during the past few weeks. 

In the Mofusszl area about which I am pane the most 
numerous class of workers are the Chdshds, or cultivators, and 
the typical cultivator is a -Muhamadan.e It is of course true 
that there are many, Hindus occupied in tilling the soil ; but the 
bulk of the husbandmen are Mussulmans. Of the Hindus, a 
number ate engaged in the simple rural trades which supply 
e cultivator with the few wants he has over and above his 
-badt. Others, again, belonging to the cultivating castes, and 
‘whose ancestors were occupied in ploughing the land, have, i in 
the midst of a duller Muhamadan population, risen above their 
former station, and perform the literate work connected with the — 
agriculture and trade of the district. Whatever may be the 
case in the higher social grades, there can be.no doubt that, 
among the mixed peasantry ‘of these parts, the Hindus are more 
‘intelligent and more ready to take advantage of an opportunity 
than are their Muhamadan neighbours. 

- Chief among those who have risen, through performing the 
more difficult work incident to agriculture and the trade in, 
Pessoa products, are the Kozbartas. They are cultivators 





caste, and formerly were, one and all, cultivators by trade. 

ow, although many still follow the plough, others are to be 
found as small landholders, petty. grain merchants, zemindary 
naibs, money-lenders, and the like } whilst others drift to Cal- 
cutta, or enter the terrestrial paradise of the rural native—the 
service of Government. They are even somewhat ashamed“ of 
their former occupations, and caused difficulty :during the 
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Census, by objecting to be entered as what they are—CAashi- 
Kotbartas. Ft wasnot until the S#astras had been examined 
and one of the chief local Kozdbarzas had publicly announced 
his intention of adhering to his proper title, that they would 
at all consent to listen to reason, 5 
There are of course Chdshds and Cháshás. Some areN] ` 
paratively well-to-do, cultivating, by their labourers, a consider- 
able tract of land ; others, again, raise but a precarious subsis- 
tence from a few bigahs. The local method of estimating a 
villagers wealth and position is by the number of his ploughs. 
Thus, he is known as a owe plough man, a two plough man, and 
so on, There is more in this than meets the eye. The plough 
itself is not an object of great value; but here, by the plough, is 
meant, not only the instrument, but ‘also the cattle who draw it, 
and cattle are the chief accumulated wealth, the main capital, of 
thé rayats. The system, indeed, reminds one of the method 
the Homeric age, in which wealth of all kinds was measured 
oxen. The one plough man is only a remove from 4% 
labourer, the two plough man is a small” yeoman, whilst a 
villager with four or five ploughs is dhadra lok—-a substantial 
person—, and forms one of the auch gon who are referred to in 
matters of strife, and who are looked up to as the great men of 
the village A Muhamadan cultivator, however, never grows 
rich. He may attain to some comfort if blest with sturdy 
‘sons and a little foresight, but he rarely-rises much above his 
original position. It 1s the zemindary servant, the small trader, 
or, even the artificer, who occasionally makes a little fortune and 
starts as a petty landlord, but hardly ever the ae 
-fact is as remarkable as it is to be deplored, Nature has r 
these ‘cultivators with a climate and soil of astonishing fertility : 
broad rivers intersect their country, depositing, year by year, 
an alluvial silt, in which the scattered seeds burst into life, all 
the year round ; rich grains cover the surface of the earth, and’ 
every season is. a harvest time. The Legislature, again, has 
provided them with a system of tenancy which favours the 
agriculturist perhaps more than any other land-law known to 
‘the jurist. Yet the wealth of the soil never clings to them, and 
for the most part, they endure a life of hardship and toil, with 
` the reward of but a scanty subsistence, Much has been wri xy 
in explanation of these facts, and the subject is too large’, A 










important a one for me to enter into in the course of these + 
pages. Stupidity, certain forms of sloth, lack of foresight, 

few wants to stimulate to exertion, - wastefulness in matters 
connected with custom and caste, and ‘the practice of ‘satisfying 
to-day’s wants with the ‘produce of to-morrow’s labowr—traits 
such as these, indicate, perhaps, the lines on which the investi- 
pation must be carried out, and the cure, if there be one, applied. 
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Anc surely there must be a cure, for the Bengali is capable, and 
constantly capable, of much hard work and endurance ; differing; 
in this respect, widely from the Southern European with whom 
mm sometimes compared. Picture the life of the Chdshd » 

uring the months of ploughing and sowing. At dawn he hies 
him to the fields, his-plough borne over the shoulder, attached 
toita hookah, and a pair of light sandals to pare his feet 
from the clods. Before him trudge his two bullocks, patient 
and toilful as himself, possessing, indeed, much in common 
with him. AH through the long morning hours will he scratch 
at the soil with his tooth-pick of a plough, resting now and 
again-for gossip and a pull at the Aookah. The hookah is the 
comforter of the Chdshd’s life, the enduring joy of his exist- 
ence. He commences to taste of its joys whilst yet in early 
iidhood; through youth and manhood it is his constant 
panion, and he lays it down only with his life. At noon- 
a longer rest is taken and the mid-day meal devoured. 
Then to work again, until the villages, dotted over the boundless 
plain, grow misty in the fading glow, and round them the 
unsavoury vapours gather in long white whisps. Then home, 
to oil the body, bathe in the nearest muddy pool, and partake 
of the frugal supper, with, perhaps, if times are good, a little 
treat of fish or vegetables, Then more sméking and gossiping, 
and—to bed.’ The headmen of the village, who do not work 
in the field, rise again in the middle of the night, .light their 
hookas, and pay conversational visits to their neighbours -and 
an But the C/dsid, when he lies down to rest, sleeps like 






until, with day- -break, the round of toil commences afresh. 
cannot but conceive that workers like these are capable of 
material and social prosperity. 

Education is spreading, even amongst the Chashds, and one 
of the most interesting results.of the present Census will be the 
detailed information given under this head. But education fails, 
with the Chdshd, to produce the effects one might hope to see 
alongside its development; for the CAáská takes his education 
in a quite peculiar way. It is the worthy ambition of a culti- 
vating family to have, at any rate, one of the sons taught in the 
local atshala.to read through his nose, to write and to cypher. 
But it is not-expected, or desired, that the youngster, on leaving 

Pe will carry on his ancestral calling with greater energy 

d skill than his relatives ;. on the contrary, it is, amongst the 
Musulman Chdshds, the undisputed privilege of the semi-educated 
youth never to soil his hands-with the plough. Sometimes he. 
enters Zemindaré or Mahajani service, and may rise, whether 
or not with proportionate benefit to his environment, being, 
perhaps, a matter of doubt; but, if he has not the opportunity 
os inclination to do this, he will, on the strength of his fragment 
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of learning, idle through the rest of his life, his family being 
quite content to toil and support him in his dignified ease. 
There are; however, times when he comes to the fore. His aid 
is important when a little difference concerning rent or ss 
arises with the landlord or mahajan, and even more so {" 
the family enters into litigation. He then becomes “A 
‘main instrument in the elaborate instruction and rehearsal 
which precedes the institution or defence of an important 
case, Not only is the eee of our young literate shown by 
his exemption from thes labours of the field, ‘he also marks 
his exalted degree by a change of name. His simple father 
is a Shekh; or, if a three or four plough man, perhaps a Mandal ; 
he casts aside such urpretending titles for the dignified epithet 
of Biskash, and as a Beshash he idles his life away. 

Namés form here, as everywhere, an interesting -o po 
system in vogue is clumsy, owing to the absence of real fa: 
titles. When three- -quarters of a village are named S, 
„Mandal or Bishash, it stands to reason that the personal naci- 
only can be used for purposes of distinction. In these personal 
names the Muhamadan of Lower Bengal is no richer than 
ourselves, and he is obliged, therefore, often to have recourse to 
expedients in order to differentiate several villagers bearing 
the ‘same title. He uses a number of Hindu names, having, 
in this, as in other respects, lost many of the marked characteris- 
‘tics that distinguish the two races,° Still there may well be 
three or four Gopal Shekhs, Kubir Mandals, and the like, in’ veo 
‘small village. ` The ancient expedient of adding the father’s na 
is not common, and the favourite artifice is to prefix the-wordy 
bara and chota, in the sense of senior and junior, thus Ba 
. Gopal and Chota Gopal. The addition of some epithet denoting ¢ + 
‘personal quality or peculiarity is often resorted to, and suggests. 
‘the surname of..medizeval history. Here the system is extended 
“in a’ rather strange manner, the characteristic epithet given to 
‘a ‘man being often used to differentiate his descendants from 
‘others bearing the same names, I have, on several occasions, 
‘heard the expression Pagla used in this way, and Pagla Chandra 
and - Pagla Kedar answered cheerfully and readily to the name, 
though, every whit as’sane as‘ their neighbours. On enquiry, 
I found that it was a grandfather, or great uncle, who had = 
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‘afflicted, and that the epithet was used merely for convenie 

“Very resounding local titles are sometimes.given to immigrarm™ 
villagers who find, on settling in their new homes, that their 
“names are the. property of.one or more of the residents. In 
such cases the villagers prefix the new comer’s former address 
to his name, with results that sometimés sound very curious. 
Ramkishta- Chandrapur Shital, for instance, is a high sounding 
title for a ploughman ‘to carry through life; and not only must 
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he suffer -under its weight, but his- descendant, also, perhaps, 
for several generations. "But to return to the Chdshd. 
Those boys who arenot dedicated to the, Muses have to 
commence work in the field at a very early age, The first. 
chity of the child is to graze his father’s cattle, and to this- 
he is often set when no more than six or seven years of age. 
‘I cannot say that the Rakhads, or cow-boys, are a class for whom 
-I have any great affection. They do an amount of mischief 
quite out of proportion to their years, and, through carelessness, 
or wrong-headedness, often drag their relatives into the crimi- 
nal court. They lead their cattle into their neighbours’ 
crops, or allow them to stray whifst playing with their com- 
panions a mysterious hopping game, which is the delight of - 
the youth of these parts. The owner of the -crop, arriving on 
the scene, proceeds to impound the animals. The Aakhal runs 
weeping to his father with a.tale of oppression and woe. Father 
and brothers seize their sticks and hurry to the rescue ; Broken 
heads and a case in Court are the result. And tradition says, 
it is to be feared truly, that the Rakhal does not always wait 
for a third party to impound the cattle. If there is a fair, or_ 
mela, in prospect, and the urchin is in want of pice to purchase 
a smart cloth, or other luxury, he is not above taking his father’s 
. own cattle to the pound, in the hope of a small gratuity from the 
keeper. When the .cattle have been. safely lodged, he rushes 
home distraught, and relates, with voluble eloquence, how the 
„hereditary enemy of his family forcibly took possession of the 
„oxen just as he was driving them along the high way. At 
„about ten yeais of age, the child is considered capable of taking 
han.occasional turn at the plough, and, when 13 or I4 years old, 
performs all but the most arduous. tasks of the field, But, ` 
although the children are sent at a very early age to work in 
the fields,.the women folk of the Chdshd, who is any thing of a 
Chaéshd, never labour out of doors. They perform rough tasks at 
-home: clean the house, husk the paddy, prepare the fuel and 
cook the food ; yet they could nbt work for hire in the open with- 
out offending the cherished customs of their people. The tenacity 
with which the idea is adhered to; was strikingly shown in atime - 
.of distress which occurred during one of the floods which periodi-- 
cally devastate this district. Copious relief was provided, in the 
way. of work on the roads, but the wives of even the poorest 
cultivators would have starved rather than availéd themselves ” 
fit. In the end, occupation had to be found which they were 
able to carry on within their own doors. | 
The labourers, with the exception ofthe Buna coolies employed 
at the indigo- factories, belong to much the same classes as the - 
cultivators, differing from them only in degree of indigence, - 
The line of distinction is drawn between those villagers who 
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‘have at any rate one plough, and those whoare without cattle, 
and is thus one of capital, rather than ofland. There is, however, 
‘no hard-and-fast boundary between the two classes, The labourer 
‘often cultivates a little land, the smaller of the cultivators eke 
out their earnings by occasionally offering their services as hiréd- 
labourers. With good and bad seasons, the boundary, or bound- 
ing zone, advances, or recedes. That the material prosperity 
of the district is increasing, is proved bythe fact that, on the 
‘whole, the advance prevails; and that more and more of the labour- 
ing classes succeed in gaining possession of ploughs and cattle and 
rising to the position of small cultivators. Side by side with 
this advance, there has been a risë in the wages of unskilled 
labour. Speaking roughly and without consulting statistics, I 
should say that, during the course of the last decade, the daily 
wages of the agricultural labourer have risen from six to eight 
pice. Another feature of the same SS A is the complaint 
of the large cultivators and landowners, that they have a greater 
difficulty in procuring labourers than used to be the case, It is 
remarkable that the increase of prosperity amongst the lowest 
classes to which the above facts unmistakably point, should 
have been unaccompanied by any increase of population since 
the date of the last census, The economic condition of the 
labourers in Bengal, is, I am afraid, not high enough to justify 
one in assuming that the rise in wagesis due toa raising of the 
standard of comfort, and, without such an elevation of the 
standard, one would expect an increase in the means of subsis- 
tence to be accompanied by an increase of numbers. A partial ex- 
planation of the phenomenon may be the heavy cost of marriage 
ceremonies, The labourer whose relatives cannot save or "borro 

énough to defray the expenses of his wedding, must remain 
unwedded ; and, as a matter of fact, there are many amongst the 
labouring classes, Hindu as well as Muhamadan, who “do not 
marry until late in life, or who never marry at all. This acts as 
a check on the practice of early marriage, and tends to keep 
down the number of births in the lowest strata of society, 
Speaking from an economic point of view, this one result of 
the costly ceremony is satisfactory, since it is just those who are 
‘poorest and whose children could do the least for themselvés 
and their environment, who are debarred from early marriage. 

=- The agency whereby the labourer transforms himself into 
the cultivator, is the wthand? or fasii tenancy. This system % 
deplorable as it is on some social and economic groundi 

has the great merit of putting the possession of land within 
the reach of every labourer who has succeeded in collecting 
some small savings, and thus offers an inducement to thrift 
which not unfrequently prevails over his inherent disinclina- 
tien to the postponement of his enjoyments. The #rbandi 
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tenancy is simply a year-to-year tenancy, terminable at will 
of landlord, or tenant, and subject to the customary condi- 
tions of the village. The cofitract is entered.inte without 
formality or legal expense. Annually, before the ploughing 
-for the paddy-crop commences, the wtdandz lands of the village 
are re-distributed ‘amongst its ryots. With permission of the 
Gontashta, and ‘often without it, any villager may take up as 
much land as he thinks he can conveniently cultivate. Each 
man has to somè extent a lien on the land he cultivated in the 
previous year; his rights are, however, undefined and often 
disregarded. Constantly more than one rayat settles on the 
same plot, and the distribution is attended with much bicker- 
ing and jealousy and a series of cases in the criminal 
courts. When the crops have been reaped, the land is measur- 
ed by a special Amin, and éach villager pays at the prgvail- 
ing rate for the area measured in his name, A labourer with 
y inconsiderable savings is able to enter into this annual 
petition. He has merely to hire a plough and bullocks (a 
course very commonly adopted), gain the ear of the Goszashta, 
fix on a plot, obtain an advance for seed from the local Mahajan, 
and proceed to cultivate. The crop is, at the end of the year, 
made over to the Mahajan, who, after deducting rent and the 
repayment with interest of his advance, returns the balance to 
the rayats. In anything but a good year the rent for the land, 
repayment for the advance, and hire for the plough and cattle, 
will swallow up nearly. the whole of the produce; but, with a 
few favourable seasons, the thrifty rayat will be in a position to 
Buy a bullock, thus saving part of the hire and gaining a 
į proportion of the produce he raises. In another year 
or two, he may be able to complete his team and start on the 
career of a cultivator proper. Every year, after the paddy 
harvest, there is a considerable migration of labourers in search 
of work, They leave their families behind, and march either to 
Calcutta, or to the districts producing the large Aman, or winter, 
rice crops. After a few months, they return, furnished with a 
little store. This the unthrifty spend on marriages, riotous 
living and the like ; the thrifty lay part of it by for the purchase 
of cattle. 

Another class who derive their income from the soil, are the 
graziers and milkmen. These belong exclusively to ‘the 
Peoalla caste of Hindus, and, with theirlank bodies and long 
` lean features, are easily to be distinguished from their neigh- 

bours. They, as a rule, combine the occupations of milkman 
and cultivator. With one exception, these men give more 
trouble to their neighbours and their Magistrates than any 
other class of the people, the reason being that they habitually 
graze their cattle on the village crops, In about the month 
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of December’a cheap pulse,-named £o/az, is grown and largely. 
purchased for fodder but throughout the rest of the year hard- 
ly any Special provision ‘is made for the cattle. The fallow 
lands also are continually becoming more and more confined, 
as the waste spaces are taken up and cultivated by the im, 


band: rayats, Under these circumstances, the Goadla finds that 


the cheapest and most convenient plan is to lead out his herd 
of cattle by night into the fields, and, whilst they crop the 
fat of the land, he stands over and guards them with /ethis. 
In villages where the milkmen are numerous, the unfortunate 
cultivator is forced, after his hard day’s work, to patrol his 
land at night and sleep by his. crops in order to protect them 
from these depredations. Often enough he is unsuccessful. 


Arriving after the animals have finished their meal, he sees 


them: driven off rapidly at his approach. Ifhe gets up to his 
enemies, a crack on the head is-his frequent reward, and I 
have: known a villager pay for his temerity with his lig 
Cases ‘of-this nature are, during certain seasons of the 7o 
of.more than daily occurrence, and the villagers, too fooliS™® 
and too frightened to combine and help themselves, will,0? 
‘often as not, refuse to give evidence against their despoile® 






The Goalla’s products are much prized, and his R TA 


being the exclusive monopoly of a distinct class, furnishes him 


` with considerable’ remuneration, so that he passes a life of 


3 
_ most troublesome inhabitants of this neighbourhood ; s 
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some comfort, as comfort is measured by a Bengali standard. 
I.would never advise a European to taste milk proffered in 
a rural Goalla’s earthen- “pot ; ;~——the interior is. specially pre- 


pared, 
.I have said that, with one exception, the Goallas 






tion I had in mind was one division of the Mucki castelavas3 
local Muchis are divided into ‘two classes, known as Bara bege 
and Chota bege. Of these, the first elase't is inoffensive enough, 
and, living mainly by tilling the soil, differs in few respects 
from the Mussulman Chdésh@ The ostensible means of live- 


‘lihood of the Chota bege Mucht are the skinning of cattle, the 


working up of leather; and the manufacture of bamboo sand- 
als for the cultivators. In addition to these trades, he not un- 
frequeritly carries on the occupations of housebreaker and 
thief. The majority of serious crimes of this nature are, ins. 
deed, laid at his door; and, though he is, perhaps, sometimesg 
hung for his bad name, he frequently deserves very badly of , 
the law. His business is carried on in a systematic manner, 


‘and he is in comunication with friends and relatives of his 


own stamp allover the country side. His receivers are, it is 
said, men of some substance and importance, They, however, 


“shrink from the inconvenience of publicity, and I do 
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not know as much about them as: I should wish. Even when 
carrying on the more legitimate trade ofa cattle skinner the 
Muchi sometimes resorts to “ ways that are mean.” In accord- 
ance with ancient customs, the rayats give, as a perquisite, to 
the village Muchz the hides of all cattle dying within the'village 
precincts. The privilege is a valuable one; for the hides, which | 
cost nothing to the Wuchz, realize, when sent to Calcutta, some- 
times two rupees, or more, each. In consequence, when animals 
are healthy and trade ‘is bad, he is occasionally cruel enough to 
poison a cow for the sake of its skin. The traditional way of 
doing this—for even crime obeys the dictates of custom—is’ to 
creep up to the animal when no one is by, and give it a lump of 
arsenic wrapped up ina tempting-looking plantain leaf. The 
cow dies in agony, and the poisoner, asa rule, escapes detec- 
tion. The Muck:, being of very low caste, is not alloyed to 
five within the village, and dwells in a ġarz on the outskirts. 
k- this arrangement he makes no objection, as it is convenient 
for his nocturnal excursions. - 

In the district known emphatically as the land of rivers, 
it is not surprising to find a considerable proportion of the 
inhabitants engaged in catching and selling fish. The fisher- 
men include both Hindus and Muhamadans. Only Hindus 
of low caste, such as the Chara/s, can carry on the trade; the 
Mussulmans who engage init are also, as a rulé, poor“and. 
uneducated, It follows, according to a very general rule in 
Central Bengal, that the two differ very little from one another 
in manners and customs, They are, on the whole, honest and- 
‘well-behaved people, and rarely get into difficulties, Compli- 
cated questions about ya/kar, as rights over water are called, 
in opposition to ¢aékav, or rights in the soil, sometimes arise, 
and occasionally are fought out by éatkials before they are 
taken up by the wékhtiyars. The ees Act of 1889 has done 
much to put an end to these quarrels, and has proved a great 
boon to the country. The female members of the family take 
to the bazar and sell the fish caught by their husbands and 
brothers, and thus form an exception to the general rule, that 
the women folk do not directly contribute tothe household 
earnings. Much of the fish is, however, not consumed locally, 
but is sent down to Calcutta in boats. The most remarkable 
point about the fishing industry is certatnly the number ana 
‘variety of the expedients whereby the fisherman attracts and 
catches his prey. It is very interesting to stroll along the 
banks of a river in the evening and watch the fishermen at 
their work. Some fresh and ingenious contrivance continually 
rewards one’s attention. One of the most-striking and elabo- 
rate arrangements is a large-net attached to the end of a 
o a bamboo, some 20 feet in length, balanced, as a lever, 
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on uprights and horizontals placed in the middle of the 
river. The net is lowered by the fisherman walking up the 
pole and raised by his descending it. The operation, which 
looks nearly as difficult as tight rope-dancing, is repeated every 
hour or so. This machinery is used by ‘others besides the hu- 
man fisherman. When he leaves it, his place is often taken 
by the kite, or fish-eagle, or bright little kingfisher, who will 
sit for hours on the lofty perch, motionless and intent, ready 
to dart on the rippled surface. A smaller net, used for casting, 
is shaped like a long tapering cylinder, the base being open 
and weighted. The fisherman, standitig in the prow of his 
dingy, slings this net over his shoulder and casts it round his 
head, something in the fashion of a lasso. The operation 
requires a skill that can only be gained by long practice; for, 
if it is glumsily performed, the weights of the base do not separate 
as they touch the water. When the net has been flung, the 
boat is backed a short distance, and the weights: draw closer tg 
gether ; when they meet, net and fish are drawn up. Anothes 
eplan, peculiar, as far as I know, to Bengal, is to place in the 
water large wicker-baskets, shaped something like a horn of 
plenty, and filled with green branches. The fish, attracted by 
these, enter, get entangled, and are finally pulled out with the 
basket. Small fish are,often caught by placing in the current 
square cages, through the bars of which the fish are drifted. 
Another curious method for catching small fish is to fix, float- 
ing and upright in the stream, a row of pieces of broad bamboo 
some two feet iù length. Twigs are placed in the hollow of 
the bamboo, and the fish apparently get entangled amongst’ 
them. Spearing by moonlight is the most exciting method 
in use. The rod and line are-only patronized by baboos and 
small boys in search of sport. 

Chief among the artificers is, perhaps, the Chutar Mistri, or 
carpenter, who is generally a Hindu. He is mainly engaged 
in the manufacture of boats, cart wheels, ploughs, rakes, 
house-doors and chests. His tools are simple, and his main 
capital is the inherited skill of ages. The construction of a 
boat, with the rude implements at the artizan’s command, is, 
in some ways, a marvel of ingenuity, and is a striking example 
of the way inherited skill can take the place of complicated 
machinery and educated intelligence. When -completed, the 
lines of the vessel are graceful and the work is durable ands 
meat; the craft, however, is not seaworthy, and any one, who 
has been through heavy water in a dizgy, or even in the larger 
country boat, will have no desire to repeat the experiment. 
In manufacture the keel is first laid; a very little in the way 
of ribs is added, and then the thin lathe planks are fastened 


onin a manner that is a mystery of skill, Even a plougia 
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ether the simple instrument it looks, and a. 
vill distinguish between two which are to the 
ractically identical form, and will point you out. 
le defect or blemish. A skilful carpenter thus 
erable local reputation, and has customers liv- 
many miles from his village. The preparation 
and thatch is almost the only work of house 
hich the Chdshé does not himself perform, with 
f his family, and, perhaps, afew labourers. The 
> mud walls of a newgfar is an event full of 
nger members of the family, who revel: for weeks 
"an idealized mud pie. The door, with its frame, 
plied by the carpenter ; the making of the thatch 
a special artificer named a Ghoram?. The thatch 
st valuable part of the house, and if the habitation 
or destroyed whilst. the thatch is not yet “worn. 
uly removed and re-erected over the new home. 
the particular sort of long grass used in thatch- 
7 over the country side, and form a cha- 
| feature ir the landscape. To the plan- 
e known as the likeliest spot for pig. 
xh price—from six to twelve rupees am 
veather, when many houses are destroyed 
metimes put to great straits for want of 
astonishingly careless in the use of 
oman, who can. scarcely see, is allowed 
eal in a thatched room, dry as tinder, 
-pot and totters, all ùnconscious, away. 
s the village is in a. blaze. A ea A 
vase pewperey vuur vy v isnot very valuable, and, if the landlord 
makes a present of thatching-grass, a few weeks’ labour recon- 
structs the village, which is all the better for the purification 
it has undergone. I never fully realized the humour of Charles 
Lamb’s “ Origin of Roast Pig” before witnessing these scenes. 
After his plough, his cattle and house, the domestic utensils” 
are-the Chéshd’s chief requirements, and form nearly the whole 
of his remaining wealth. The potter, a Kumar, and the brass- 
worker, a Kaxsariz, supply all that he needs in this line. The 
purchase of new pots and pans is quite an event in the family ; 
and the experienced old house matron will, with the know- 
ing and anxious air of a connoisseur, flip the pottery with her 
finger nail, to see if it rings true, and cause quite as much 
trouble as a lady at the stores before she has cheapened the 
the article to her satisfaction. Brass dishes and bowls are 
quite a speciality of this part of the country, and the arti- 
ficer, with the aid of fingers, toes, and a hand-lather produces, at 
a very cheap rate, a durable and not inartistic ware. 
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KON BENGAL. 
Independent Section, 

HE subject of my present article is Kulinism amongst 
the Bralimins in Bengal. This body is divided into 
three. great classes,—the Rarkjas, the Barendras, and the 
Vaidiks. The Rarhyas live principally in the Eastern, West- 
ern and Central districts of Bengal; the Sarendras live 
generally in the Northern districts of Pubna, Bogra and Raj- 
shahye, and in Murshedabad .and Mymensingh ; while the 
Vaidiks, whose number is very much smaller than that of the 
Rarhyas or Bareudras, are found scattered in almost every 
| Sain They are divided into two classes, the Dakshin 
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Southern’ and the Paschatya (Western). Those coming from 
the South, Nagpore and its neighbourhood, and settling in 
Bengal, are known as Dakshinit Vaidzks, and those coming from 
Mithila (Modern Tirhoot), and settling in Bengal, as Paschatya 
Vaidtks. 

I shall first of all take up Kulinism as it prevails amongst 
the Rariya Brahmins. Most of the Hindu readers of the 
Calcutta Review are probably familiar with the history of 
Kulinism amongst the Bengal Brahmins. Nevertheless, a 
very brief account of it may not be uninteresting to the 
general reader. In the latter end of the roth and beginning 
“orthe 11th century of the Christian Era, there lived in Bengal 
a king named Raja Adisur, whose capital was in Bikrampore, 
at Rampal, near Munshigunge, in the district of Dacca. He 
‘was a, very powerful Hindu ruler, of the Physician, or 
Vaidya caste. The spread of Buddhism had been very ex- 
tensive, and its influence widely and strongly felt throughout 
the country. In Bengal it had been so thoroughly established, 
that in the time of Raja Adisur there was hardly any Brah- 
min in the country, convérsant with the Shastras, who could 
officiate at ceremonies and sacrifices. “Raja Adisur-had no | 
son, and, being desirous of performing. the Putreshtt, or son- 
getting sacrifice, he searched the country for learned Brahmins, 
„byt could find none to satisfy him. Accordingly, at the sugges- 
tion of his General, Birbahu, he wrote to Raja Birshinlia, of 
Kanykubjia, or Kanouj, then the most important centre of 
Hindu learning and religion, to send to his capital five Brah- 
mins well versed in the Vedas and other sacred scriptures, 
Bengal was at that time regarded as a very sinful land, and. 
whoever went there, except for pilgrimage, became degraded. 
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Whoever journeyed to Anga, Banga, Kalinga, Magadh and 
Sourashtra, except for pilgrimage, required a second expiatory 
ceremony. 

The Raja of Kanouj at first returned a haughty and dis- 
courteous reply to Adisur’s request, and it was only after a 
hard fight that he was compelled to send the required Brahmins. 
The Brahmins were known as Daksl ha, Bhattanaryan, Sriharsa, 
Bedgarva and Chhandor, and they bel onged to the five gotras— 
Kasyapa, Sandilya, Bharadwaja, Sabarna and Batsya, respec- 
tively. 

They came on horseback, attended by five companions, and 
fully armed for the perils of the long and tedious journey from 
Kan8uj to Rampal. When they reached the capital of the 
King of Bengal, Raja Adisur “was slow in receiving them 
as he was not a little puzzled at the peculiar military dre 
of the strangers. The Brahmins, having arrived-at the gate} 
pressed for an interview, and, not meeting “the Raja, put their 
Asirbad, or benedictory offerings, ona : withering Gazari tree, 
which thereupon instantaneously regained its beauty and fresh- 
ness, This was the tree to which the elephants of Raja 
Adisur used to be tied, The writer has been to Rampal and 
has seen a Gagari tree, which tradition still identifies with the 
one hallowed by the touch of the Kanouj Brahmins. When 
Adisur heard of the miraculous power of the new comers, he 
came out, and, with folded hands, begged. pardon of them. Ul; 
timately he induced them by large presents of money and land 
to settle in his country. The Brahmins became Kulins in the 
Brahmin community, and four of their companions became 
Kulins in the Kayastha community. Thee nine attributes 
which made‘up a Kulin in those days were purity, humanity, 
learning, fame, pilgrimage, uprightness, peacefulness, devotion, 
and charity :. 
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The descendants of the Kanouj Brahmins having greatly 
multiplied, Raja Ballala Sena classified them first into Karhyas 
and Barendyas, those settling in the Rarh country becoming~ 
Rarhkyas, and those settling in Barendra Bhumi becoming Ba- 
rendras, In those days the land west of the Bhagirathi was 
called Rarh desa, and the land bounded on the west by the 
Mahananda, south by the Pudma, and east by the Rorotaya, 
was known as Barendra Bhumi. Ballala Sena’s next work 
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was a division .of the, Rarhyas into Kulins, Srotrias and 
Bangshajes, according to the merit’ and qualifications .of the 
parties, A similar division was made amongst the Barendras. 
also, Population increasing still further, a second classification: . 
was made in the time of Raja ‘Lakbsmana Sena. In order to 
keep up the genealogy of the Kulins and to distinguish them 
from others, a class of men grew up who became known as 
Kulacharjyas (heralds ), Ghataks, or match-makers, whose in- 
fluence on our society has been very great. 

-At the present day there are amongst the Rarkye Brahmins 
three classes of men—Kudins, Srotrias and Bangshajes. ÀA 
Kulin considers it a great honour to marry the daughter of 
a good Srotria, while he loses his Kulinism by marrying the , 
daughter of a Bangshaja. A ‘Kulin can marry the daughter 
ofa Kulin ; but amongst the Kuns themseives there are thjrty- 
six melas, and a Kulin of one -mela cannot marry into .2 

ifferent mela, These metas, therefore, act as sub-castes, prohi- 
biting marriages -between two different melas. They origin- 
ated almost in the same way as the Dadldalis of a Bengal 
village ‘originate. The Dalddalis of the present day are often 
the offshoot of malice and party-spirit, but they generally sub- 
side. But these se/as, though very feeble in their origin, have ` 
been kept up by the strenuous persistence, {worthy of a better 
cause) of the Kulins themselves, and the guilty and ‘selfish 
support of the Ghataks. So longas the Kulins were few in 
number, the mischief proceeding from the mme/a-system was 
imperceptible ; but now that their number has increased, it has 
get his daughters married. The me/a is not. the. only obstacle 
he has to grapple with. ‘Next to the mea is the parjya, which 
is as great an obstacle in the way of the ees of Kulin 
girls-as the mel® i 

The reason why nA. the Kulins there is a strong desire 
to marry Srotria girls- is, firstly, the- Pan social position 
ascribed.to the Srotrias in Ra ‘Aya society, they being. superior -> 
to the Bangshajes; secondly, the. Svotrzas were generally 
men of property, and hence a. selfish and natural da 
to matry into an opulent family. The fact is that, as things 
stand at present, the Kulins, while they enjoy the greatest faci- 
lities for the marriage of their sons, experience the greatest 
difficulty in -marrying their daughters. A man’s Kulinism 
depends not at all on the marriage of his son, but on that of 
his daughter. Kulinism is what the Ghataks call Kanyagata 
(#asiNw), Zz. it follows the marriage of the Kanya, or daughter, 
The zela- system —by restricting, narrowing, and confining the 
Kulins within specified limits—has proved a great bar to the | 
marriage of their girls, The fazzya-system acts no less powcr- 
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fully in the same direction, The azja may be exemplified 
thus:—A marries his daughter to a particular Kulin, 8B. A’s 
son's daughter is to be married to another Kulin, who, in point 
of kindred, is oné degree removed’ from A. If this order is 
not followed there is duparzya (faNasx), and the Ghataks ‘say. 
(RASA © Fe sif), there is no Kulinismin d¢parjzyq. Owing 


to the great difficulty of finding husbands for their girls, the 
Kulins are compelled sometimes to marry four ar five of them to 
one and the same husband at one and the same time ;. and thus 
the death of one husband sometimes causes the widowhood of 
four or five females. This statement is no exaggeration, but a 
terrible truth, as every reader can sce for himself in many a 
family in East Bengal. Happily, education is working some 
changes in the existing order of things, byt they are- very slight. 
The professional Ghataks, who flatter the vanity of the Kulins, 
will not give way. ‘Unless the Kulins rise up, no reform will 
possible, Kulinism is their very life, it: affects them in mat, 
points. It serves their worldly ends, and they cannot afford to 
Jose it altogether. But if they cannot lose it, they can 
certainly reform it, and so mould it as to sujt present circum- 
Stances, . 

` Itis unnecessary fpr. me to dwell at great length on the 
miseries and disadvantages brought on.our society by the 
mela and the parjya systems. They are too well-known. The 
leaders -of the Rarkya Somaj ought to look to the interests, not 
of their sons alone, but of their daughters and sisters as well. 
As <I have said before, the e/g and the parjya—by restricting, 
narrowing and: confining the- Kulins within specified ete 
have proved to be great barriers to the marriage of their girls. 
Amongst the Rarhya.Kulins‘there are 36 melas, of which the 
Khardah, the Fulia, the Sarbanandi, and the Ballavi are the 
chief. Of the first two, it is difficult to say which is superior, 
the Ghataks always evading,the point. <A mela is defined by 


the Ghataks as a-combination of weak points, enigiets Trane 
cazas Whenever a Kulin was found marrying in inferior, 


Srotria families, or otherwise acting improperly, his friends, 
relatives and others who followed him, formed a party, or mele. 
Similar circumstances would give rise to another party, or mela, 
and between these parties there would be no inter-commiunis 
cation in the matter’ of food of marriage. The meas arose, 
therefore, as I said before, in the same way as the Daládalis 
of a Bengal village. In course of time the restriction in the 
qmatter of food disappeared, that on marriage alone remaining, 
and. proving tọ us, the present Kulins,'a great curse. Flimsy, 
and sometimes.even.sentimental,.as the origin of the zelas is, 
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we do not see why, at the present day, we should cling to the 
melas with such pertinacity, worthy of a better and nobler — 
cause. The present leaders of the Kulin society argue that 
pe: abolition of the meas is tantamount to the abolition of 
Kulinism altogether. To this, my reply is, that I want to go 
back to the state of Kulin society prevailing before the time 
of Devibar Ghatak, who classified the Kulins into the different 
melas. I do not want to do away. with Kulinism altogether, 
but to have that portion of it done away with which compels 
the Kulins, for want of eligible bridegrooms, to keep their 
daughters and sisters untnarried up to the age of twenty, 
and “sometimes, even thirty or forty years. I want to have that 
portion of it done away with which compels them, for the same 
want, to marry two, three or four of their daughters and sisters - 
g one and the same husband at one and the same time. I watt 
ave that.portion of it done away with which renders poly- 
gamy almost a necessity and holds us up to the ridicule of the 
civilized world. Thus polygamy, which is an offence punishable 
by the criminal courts in almost every civilized country, has be- 
come a thing of everyday occurrence in Kulin society. Poly- 
gamy has become a profession, nay, an instinct, with the Kulins ; 
and it will not be very wrong if I definea Kulin as a marrying 
animal. I want to do away: with that portion of Kulinism 
which, by allowing marriages between prohibited degrees, violates 
the, precepts - of Yajnayyalkya,, Katyayana and Brihaspati, 
the sacred. legislators of old. Marriages between prohibited 
E have gone very far in our society, as the common 
n 


gall proverb galaa aafa qa, cay Ata srfital atten 


wilh suffice to explain. Such is the practice amongst the 
Kulins that a sister sometimes becomes a mother-in-law and a 
sister’s son a brother-in-law. This relation, of course, can exist 
in case of more marriages than one, 

The leaders of Kulin society are disobeying the sacred 
Codes at almost every step ; they have sacrificed their conscience, 
reason and sense of justice atthe altar of the nela and the 
parjya. Their Kulinism has become a huge and terrible ` 
monster of iniquity; and the worst part of it is, that they feel 
and understand the disadvantages, but have not the moral 
rage to throw off this thraldom. . 

e great’ abuse ‘has crept into Rarhya’ society which 1 
connect with Kulinism, Kulins are very eager tò marry Stotria 
girls.’ Only wealthy and influential Srotrias can satisfy the 
various demands of a Kulin son-in-law. Svetrveas theniselves are 
not fiee” to marty anywhere except amongst Srotrids and 
Bangshajes. It is to the inofdinate desire. of the Kulins to 
marry Srotria girls, and the equally great anxiety of-the 
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Srotrias to marry their dosie to Kulins, that the practice 
of charging an extravagant bride-price has found admission 
into our society. No one can deny the viciousness of the 
practice, and, although I -tmay be partially wfong in my theory~aq 
to its origin, there is no doubt that it has something. to dé with 
Kulinism 

The practice of exacting an- excessively high bride-price 
from Srorřias and Bangshajes compels them, as-a matter of 
business, to marry wherever they can get girls cheap. Some 
thirty years ` ago the practice-of marrying 8813 cyt, Farar 
Méyé, was in’ full force in Bengal, ‘Every member of a Bengali 
Hindu ‘family. knows~ well what is’ meant by Varar Méyé. 
Adventurers and speculators explored Sylhet, Jaintia, and the 
Khasi Hills for the collection of girls to be brought down 


for sale. 

A regular trade was kept up in the purchase and sale 
daughters, “It is highly probable that, in such miscellaneous 
collections, girls of non- Brahmin classes would- find entrance. 
And although,” now, owing to the strong hand of the British 


Government, CITA CAH, or collected girls, have ceased to be 
imported, many Srotria widows can be pointed out who 
cannot ‘give a ‘sutisfactory. account. of their parentage. At 
the, present day. some poor Srotria families, who had themselves 


from time immemorial honored Kulins, or made fea) 


(Kulin alliances). by giving their daughters in marriage’ to 
Kulins, are now on thé verge of extinction, because they.cs 
not afford-to pay so highly for their own ‘marriage. Some 
these poor Srotrias marry. girls of very obscure and inferior 
origin, because they can get them cheap, or at no. price at. all. 
Such marriages often- give rise to Dalddalis, which very soon 
subside; the daughters born of such inferior females are 
Srotria ‘girls, and, as such, “fit, persons:whom the Kulins can 
„and even consider it an honor to marry. . Now,. the. object ol 
‘Kulinism-is, if I understand it aright, to maintain purity ol 
blood in a certain class, or- certain classes, of men. . The practice 
of charging an excessively high bride-price . causes, directly, Ol 
indirectly, the infusion of inferior blood in Srotria and Kulir 
families. That is certainly not an object.in any. xa desir. 
able. Our sacred. Legislators, have laid down that for 

it-is most noble to give away his daughter i in peace vO 2 
. worthy bridegroom after having got her dressed with the fines! 
-clothes and decked with the most precious jewels that. his 
means can command. No price is to be charged for her 
, According to P a, the. sale of human beings degrade: 
-a-man. P 
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By contact with daughter-selling Srotrias, the Kulins become. 
degraded’ also, But we have long ceased to revere our 
Shastras, We have thrown away the precepts of our sacred 
Rishis; we do not care to obey them any longer. We keep 
úi daughters and sisters unmarried beyond the age of puber- 
t 





we marry three, four or five females at one and at 
ame time ; we marry in, the lifetime of one wife for no 
fault, of hers; we marry easily and forsake our wives equally 
easily ; ; of the many wives we marry we care not to support 
any, excepting, perhaps, in some cases, the Srotria- daughter. 
All these things we do, and we are still Hindus. As I remarked © 
before, marriage has become a profession with us Kulins, and we 
are so many marrying animals, Hinduism, pure and simple, has 
long vanished- from our land, and, in its place, stands that 
terrible monster. custom, whose influence ‘has become - ‘mightier . 
than the precepts of the Rishis. Kul inism, with ‘its numeragis 
en and ‘defects, supported by the Kulins themselvesand the 
selfish and unscrupulous Ghataks, is but a member of that 
terrible monster, custom. 

The evils of the present Kulin society are such asto- 
demand ‘the serious attention ofits leaders. If there is any 
society in this country which urgently and loudly calls for reform, 
it is ours, If the Kulins themselves will not move, it will, sooner - 
or later, be necessary for the Legislature to interfere, No 
civilized Government can long tolerate practices which are 
opposed to ali principles of reason and: morality. A 
slight modification of Section 494 of the Indian ‘Penal Code ` 

n put an end to polygamy, in the same way~as Suttee- was ` 

n- end to by Lord William Bentinck. The leaders of 
Kulin society ought to be up and doing, and not-to give any 
opportunity for the. Legislature to interfere. Legislative 
interference in. such matters will’ mean the putting of a for- 
midable power in the hands ofthe Government, which may 
at -any time be used against the very life of ` the society 
itself 
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X.—LUX MUNDI. 
[INDEPENDENT SECTION.] : 
7 UX MUNDI is a great book, and worthy in every re” e p 
of the long-established reputatian of the Church of England 


for profound scholarship, and deep, fervent, and yet symmetrical 
piety. Its style is pure, its vocabulary chaste, its range of 





thought magnificent, and its tone of argument calm and im- 
pressive. The variety of subjects treated of init is rich, and 
the measure of erudition, logical acumen, philosophical 


perspicacity and spiritual insight brought to bear on each, is a 
marvel The writers whose essays on the profoundest of the 


questions of the day constitute the flesh and bones, the muscial 


and brawn, of the book, are evidently giants in scholarshi as 
well as experts in religious experience ; and, though amid the 


feverish bustle. of the highly complicated life of these days, their 
ducubrations are.sure to be forgotten, or shelved, even before 
they have been: properly weighed in the balance of public 


opinion, their. bold stand, in the midst of the breach between 


orthodoxy and what is called the advanced thought of the age, 
in defence of truth, will be pointed'to by the future historian 


ef the Church with retrospective admiration. Their attempt, 


however, to conciliate, at one and the same time, the champions 
-of orthodoxy and the champions of scepticism may be charac- 
-terized as a magnificent failure. Fhey courageously 






forward with.some concessions to effect a reconciliation’ betwee 


- two conflicting tendencies of thought; but these have, as a 


t 


matter of fact, failed to satisfy the two parties they are anxious 
-tu weld into a brotherhood united by a community of faith and 


practice. By the one party they are regarded as conceding too 
much, and by the other they are held up as conceding too 
little, 

The book is epoth- marking: but we no means epoch-making, 
It pourtrays, incidentally, but with characteristic fidelity; the, 
sceptical tendencies of the age;and therefore the epoch 
through which the world is now passing is mirrored, or imaged, 
under its bright tissues of thought, sentiment and reasoning; 


‘but it must be admitted that its method of encounter aad 


foes whose existence and hostile operations it indicates, is g! 

ally regarded, especially where it has the charm of novelty, as in 
the first place compromising, and in the second inadequate, and 
therefore one of those efforts the object of which is to satisfy 
all parties, but the issue of which is general disappointment. 
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The book, therefore, does not ‘inaugurate a new era of inter- 
pretation and defence, and its -influence, like that of most 
books read and shelved in these days, is fated to be evanes- 
cent, 
~ Like some beautiful rock, thrown up by a variety of mighty 
forces engaged in dire revolutionary conflict in the bowels of 
of the earth, Luz Mundi has sprung out of a cataclysm of 
thought and ane ‘There have been periods in the history of 
the world of intellectual ferment, sceptical ebullition, atheis- 
tic tendencies and demonstrations, of blatant, boisterous 
infidelity on gne side, and panic-struck, retreating faith on the 
other. But the present age rises above them all in the vast- 
ness of its operations, thé magnitude of its influence, the 
freshness and complexity of its materials and methods, and ee 
multiplicity of its weapons both of attack and defence; 
the vigour and creativeness of its thought and the Dol d- 
ess and wildness of its speculation ;in both its destructive 
d constructive genius. It is a sezentific age; and science 
is in all its departments piling up facts, elaborating theories, 
discovering laws, and manipulating generalizations . to 
wreak its vengeance. on the Church; by which its soaring 
flight has at times been wrongfully restrained. Itis a pfzloso- 
phical age, and philosophy is testing, by the criterion of its tough 
and inexorable logic, the roots of our. knowledge, out primal 
assumptions and beliefs, overhauling and reviewing the most 
venerable of human creeds, and loosening their hold on the 
public mind by its novel phraseology, novel definitions and 
ois or by reviving its old achievements in the region of 
pure thought, and presenting them in a new, attractive garb. 
It is a critical age, and criticism is engaged with its sharp knife 
in dissecting the religious books of the world, especially the 
Bible, discovering anachronisms and disctepancies; shifting 
events from one age to another, questioning the genuineness of 
some venerable documents and the authenticity of othefs, and 
noticing mythological development where the world has seen 
nothing but historic certainty, It is an economic age, and its 
numerous struggles between capital afid labour, poverty and 
wealth, classes well fed and classes ill-fed, between the nobility 
in purple and the peasantry in rags, have been séized by all 
parties as bases of attack oh a Church which has failed to hold 
aneven balance between rival communities and jarring interests. 
It is a socialistic age, and socialism, in its persistent attempts to 
undermine, disintegrate and overturn the present fabric of: 
society, and reconstruct it on new principles, finds it necessary 
to declare a war of extermination against a Church which is 
indissolubly associated with the society it is intended to destroy 
and rebuild, All the forces of the age are in the. hands of 
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unsanctified; conceited, self-sufficient persons of all grades and 
both sexes, arrayed against religion in genera] and Christia- 
nity in particular. 

But the greatest opposition to Christianity in these days,-as ` 
in all preceding ages of the history of the world, proceeds fropy~ 
the prevailing luxury and frevolity,. Human’ beings areto’ 
adopt a vulgarism, top-heavy ; and they egregiously fail to’ 
balance themselves between ` conflicting forces of thought and 
feeling, or between the two extremes, which imply the 
defect .of truth on one side and the excess of truth on the other. 
Such being the case, the history of the world is, and cannot 
but be, a history of action and reaction, of rushing, dashing 
heedless movements forwards and backwards, of onslaughts and 
retreats. In times gone by, the history’ of Christianity was’ 
more or less thoroughly the history of asceticism ; of cenobites, 
monks, preaching friars, and shouting flagellants ; of hermitages, 
convents, brotherhoods and sisterhoods. Monasticism was in tly 
air, religion was separated from the world, the soul was detachc™ 
from the body, theology was put in antagonism to science, the — 
occupations and recreations of life were looked down upon 
with supreme contempt, and sequestration from them and‘ 
self-torture were looked upon as essential to the development. 
of piety, especially in,its loflier types and phases, From the’ 
root-error ‘of the inaccurate, one-sided, exaggerated views which 
fed monastic seclusion and penance in. bygone ages,’ modern 
times have witnessed a reaction—a reaction impetuous, violent, 
unreasoning and unreasonable, The two great generalizations. 
of the age are the unity of man and the unity of science. P- ug 
distinction between religion and the world has been wiped St 
along with the universally recognized distinctions between 
religious and secular science, between the body and the’ soul, 
between piety and secularity, between the gaint and the man of 
the world ; and the gospel of work, the gospel of secularity, the 
religion of humanity is preached in a voice more or Jess 
stentorian, and with a dogmatism. before which that of churches ` 
and creeds pales into insignificance. But the world is paying 
the ‘penalty. of an impetuous’ movement from one extreme’ to 
another ; and now epicureanism is in the air. The soul has 
been’ starved out, and all that remains is the body. Material 
comforts, material conveniences, and material pleasures are 
being multiplied indefinitely ; and religious exercises, prayers? 
fasts, vigils, and holy contemplations are run down with an - 
air of superior knowledge and a smile of self-complacency., 
‘Life apart from the world has given place to life in the world. 
and for the world ; and the intense, exclusive activity of which 
the world is the’ starting-point, the highway and the goal, 
T déveloping its hidd en resources with marvellous facility, and 
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scattering over its wide surface the trophies of discovery and 
invention, clearing its wastes, beautifying its face, and piling up 
on its heaving bosom superfluities and luxuries such as our 
ancestors never could foresee even in’ their most pleasant 
reams, But, constituted as men are, they are ill at. ease 
“a such, exclusive devotion to the things of this world ; 
Mne panacea is needed to soothe their consciences ; and 
this.is abundantly supplied by the atheistic and agnostic’ theo- 
ries of the age. No wonder that the epicureans of the day, 
whose number is rapidly increasing, flock around the: flag of 
infidelity, and regard with bitter opposition the religion’ which 
condemns their exclusive secularity, or the Church which firmly 
places the soul and its concerns above the body and its’ affairs, | 
and points to preparation for- eternity as the frst business of 
life, : 
But the most prolific source of infidelity in these days is. 
self-opinionated, pompous frivolity. One cannot help admiring - 
the tone of reverence with which the scientific investigations 
and achievements of the day are alluded to in the. book 
under review, and the courtesy and respect with which the -` 
champions of scepticism, great and small, and their followers 
are treated, But is there not a dash of morbid sentimentalism 
in the picture presented of their: intellectual difficulties ‘and 
moral perplexities? Can they as a body*be held up, with any 
degree of justice, as men and women led by earnest thought 
and high moral purpose, deep questionings of the intellect and 
the heart, the agony of long-continued ‘spiritual struggle, into 
unbelief and agnosticism? The very best of them have been. 
Betrayed into a non-recognition, if not denial,.of the instinctive, 
primary beliefs of humanity, our moral intuitions, by something | 
wrong either in their mental constitution or in their methods 
of procedure, not certainly by the lofty spirit of doubt, or by: 
an earnest spiritual struggle. When a man of- thought con-, 
templates the concatenated order cf nature, its unity of aim, 
complexity of means and beauty of adaptation, without: the 
slightest recognition of an idealizing, planning, controlling,’ 
regulating mind, there is: presumably something’ wrong either 
in the structure of his inner self, or in his education, or in his 
modus operandi. A subtle pride of opinion, a desire more or’ 
less latent not. to be confounded-with the mass in matters of 
moguiry and belief, a love of singularity in the depths of the 
heart scarcely noticeable, an obliquity of the heart, not “ 
perhaps seen in its true light, leading to’ an obliquity ofthe’ 
head, is responsible for the small beginnings of that scepticism 
which, when matured, becomes : brazen-faced .and- heedless of 
consequences, The fault may lie. at the: door of education, - 
rather than of mental perversity, as in the case of John’ Stuart 
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Mill, who drank scepticism with his mother’s milk, and lisped 
scepticism on his father’s knee. But that which leads a class 
of lofty minds to scepticism is ably pointed out in one portion 
of the book itself; wz. the self-sufficiency which leads an 
expert in one. department of sciefice to dogmatize i in another 
So long as a geologist, for instance, pursues in a right sp 
and with proper: qualifications, his own line of investigatii 
the blessing of heaven, or the Spirit of Christ, as the boos 
Says, accompanies him, and the discovery of truth rewards his 
' toil ; but when, elated with his success in one sphere of science,’ 
he appears as an authority and a dogmatist in another, say 
astronomy, he cannot but lose his balance, stagger and fall 
into- error, The physicist has marked his path by splendid 
triumphs and arrived at some glorious truths and generaliza- 
tions; but these do not authorize him to jump out of his select 
felé of study and research, and dogmatize in the higher sphere 
of religion and morals. ‘And it is because he pursues áN 
unauthorized and arbitrary course, that he is left to himself 
by the Spirit of Christ, and gropes and fumbles and ulti- 
mately loses himself in a dark.maze of errors. 

But let us grant that men like Huxley and Tyndall, and 
women like Harriet Martineau and George Eliot are led by the 
deep questionings of a lofty intellect and a pure spirit into . the 
void and vacuity of agnosticism, what shall we say of the 
numerous young men and young women who are drawn towards 
their standard by a mere smattering of science,?. Where shall we 
find in the career of these half-educated, self-sufficient disciples, 
the spirit of agonizing doubt and earnest thought to which 
the scepticism of the masters and mistresses is traced? Surely 
they are led, not by deep questionings, but by vanity, pure and 
unadulterated, to swell the ranks of infidelity. They wish to 
appear above their level of thought and attainment, or pass for 
men and women of high culture and originative power, and it 
is this ludicrous vanity,—not any emotion which can even by 
courtesy be called lofty,—that leads them to shake their heads 
at Christian doctrines, of which they know as little as they do 
of science, and parade infidel notions with an.assumed modesty. 
They are the worthy brothers of that numerous class of 
thoughtless persons who become conservative in politics, simply 
because they wish to appear above their rank ; and to speak to 
them in the tone of courtesy and respect characteristic i 
Lux Mundi is tantamount to waste of powder and shot. But 
below these raw youths, who, though brought up in University 
Colleges, may, in view of the ideal of education to which the 
homage of the age is paid, be called half-educated, there is 
a numerous but motley crew, of empty-headed and blatant 
infidels, who oppose Christianity because Christianity frowns 
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oñ their lusts. Satan has, as an American writer suggests, 
a double propaganda for the spread of infidelity,—the propa- 
ganda of pride and the propaganda of lust; and pride and 
Just, we maintain, can explain all those types of sceptical 
thought, which are doing mischief among the educated, and 
iterally brutalizing men and women beneath their rank. 

But why not adopt in controversies with them a conciliatory 
tone, and’ speak to them as if they were -led astray by the 
lofty spirit of dowbt, rather than by low desires and low ambi- 
tions ? For the simple reason that the more courtesy you show 
them, the more likely are they to be inflated with a false idea 
of their importance. Coleridge’s master, from whom he re- 
ceived his elementary education, was a rigid disciplinatian, 
and thoroughly understood the principle, “ Spare the rod and 
spoil the child.” Once the future poet and philosopher absented 
himself from Church, and, when asked to state his season 
for his absence, said—* Sir, I am an infidel!” “E will flog 
your infidelity out of you,” said the enraged teacher, and 
immediately the rod was brought and vigorously applied to the 
obstinate truant’s back; and the ergumentum baculinum did 
what better arguments could not possibly have done :—it drove 
infidelity out of his head, and, up to the last day of his life, he 
spoke with gratitude of the wisdom of the course pursued by 
his master, It is sometimes both right and. id as to 
answer a fool according to his folly 

The book errs, perhaps on the nehi side, in attaching: to ie 
theory of evolution an importance fo .which it is not at all 
entitled. Evolution is justly said to be the category of the 
age, and it plays a conspicuous part in the literature of the day, 
both permanent and ephemeral, modifying its phraseology, 
altering its tone of thought and reasoning, and revolutionizing 
its spirit. It has descended, moreover, from what may be-called 
the cloister to the market- place, from academic groves to, marts 
of business. “Not to know me,” says Satan to Death, “argues 
thyself unknown!” Not to know evolution, not to employ 
and utilize the phraseology which it bas rendered fashionable, 
not to be ez-rapport with the varieties of speculation that have 
gathered around it, not to recognize its claim to universal appli- 
cation, or its ubiquity in all departments of life, as well- as 
science—all this is ignorance itself. Not only in the secluded 
abodes of philosophic thought, not only in the sphere of scientific 
esearch, not only in the libraries of savants and the drawing- 
rooms of refined gentlemen, but in clubs of artizans and resorts 
of peasants, conversation is tinged with it, and discussions have 
it as their life-blood. The air resounds with evolution, and 
some homage cannot but be paid it. But why ‘should the 
Church look upon it as an established theory and revolu- 
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tionize its lines of exposition,and defence, its ancient land-marks 
of thought, phraseology and argument? It is not an established 
theory ; it never can be an established theory under the present 
acknowledged limitations of science. Even in physics and 
physiology, it has gaps which science has not filled, and which 
science cannot fill. The book itself gives prominence to th 
fact that the question of origins is beyand the pale of scienci 
The origin of matter, the origin of energy, the -origin of life 
the origin of instinct, and the origin of reason, —these secrets 
of nature lie entirely beyond the region of the phenomena with 

which. science has to do, which science can take ‘cognizance 
of, register, assort, classify, arrange into groups under the law 
of similarity and dissimilarity, and deduce general conclusions 
from. Andif the problem of origins cannot be solved by 
science, the yawning gaps between nonentity and entity, 
between the absence and presence, or rather non-existence 
and existence of energy, between death and life, or between 
lifeless forms and living organisms, between instinct and 
thought, cannot possibly be filled by science.*- And therefore 
under the Manipulation of: science, evolution is a -provisional 
hypothesis, and is destined to remain such till the end of the 
chapter! And inthe region of mental and moral phenomena, 
its calculations are completely baffled at-almost every advance 
step it takes. To explain’ the phenomena of history, the 
march of thought, of philosophy, science, the progress of 
literature, poetry, art, painting, statuary, and architecture, the 
growth of institutions, political, social, moral and religious, — 
to explain these, evolution has had to assume various Proteus- 
like forms and perform many odd feats. Evolution upward, 
evolution downward, evolution in cycles, evolution in zig-zags, 
evolution vermicular, evolution saltative,—heaven only knows 
what various kinds of evolution are needed to- give unity and 
“consistency to the threads of history. 

One`or tw illustrations will make our meaning clear. In 
the~ world of organization, permanent. types are- “certainly 
discoverable, presenting a gradation, ora gradual rise from 
lower to higher forms, from types scarcely organized up to those 
showing the highest complexity and refinement of organiza- 
stion, It is.also. a matter of fact: that each of these types or 
organisms is gradually working itself up, by nice adjustments, 
to.its. environment to:the highest perfection of which it is 
capable, as well as adapting itself to the long chain of typés 
of: which it forms perhaps a. small, infinitesimal link, and 
thereby’ subserving the object of the whole, the purpose of 





_® We have, and can have, no evidence of non-entity, or of the non-exis- 
-tence of energy. —ED. C. R. x > 
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creation at large. Each type is an. example of internal. and 
external design, the internal exhibited in the- efforts put forth 
by it in isolation from the rest. to ensure its gradual rise to. 
perfection ; and the external exhibited in its subserviency to the 
whole, or-in its contributions, however small, towards-the per- 
rection of nature in all its entirety ; and each- individual-type is, 
therefore, an irrefragable argument in favour of teleology, or 
against what is in these days called dysteleology. But the 
wide gaps between the types, which persist, have been arbitra- 
rily filled up by the theory of natural selection and the survival 
of the: fittest, the theory which supposes the appearance of 
innumerable intermediate types, their failure to adjust them- 
selves to their surroundings, and their ultimate collapse in conse- 
quence of it. But the appearance of these intermediaries, their 
struggle for existence, and their complete failure to persist, 
are assumptions resorted to in the coolest manner con- 
ceivable to explain away the difficulties with which evolu- 
tion is saddled. Evolution is, therefore, like an old garment 
with big holes which may be patched up by what, may be called 
heterogeneous material, but which cannot be mended so ‘as ‘to 
appear in the -beauty and symmetry of a homogeneous whole, 
‘This is even more thoroughly noticeable when we pass from 
biology to ethnology. There are, in tle progress of social life 
and the march of literature and art, wide gaps, before which 
evolution stands completely baffled, or which a series of 
manœuvres, or tricks of jugglery, on its part can alone enable 
it to bridge. Take, fos instance, the universally- admitted fact of 
the retrogression of nations left to themselves, The Spaniards 
who imprisoned Montezuma and -strangled Atahualpa, found 
in their broad territories: unmistakable vestiges of a-high type 
of civilization, which had grown, flourished, and decayed long 
before they ‘became an easy prey to’their lust of conquest and 
insatiable rapacity. India had sadly lapsed from the patrio- 
tism, valour and fortitude of its heroic age before Muhammadan 
freebooters made it the theatre of plundering expeditions. and 
foreign domination ; and the Muhammadan power had decayed- 
conspicuously ere our country became that, seething caldrén 
of feuds and -dissensions, intrigues, conspiracies, mutinies, 
rebellions and dire internecine conflicts, out of which - was 
sublimated the ascendency of our present rulers, -Byron 
deplored the degeneracy of the modern- Greeks, and Mazzini 
wept over the deterioration of physique, senility of mind and 
corruption of morals noticeable among modern.. Italians. How 
is the gradual fall of races, nations, classes, sects and commu- 
nities, left to- themselves, to be explained. Here evolution 
must give place to devolution, an upward to a downward 
development. 
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Again humas- philosophy, or philosophy “ not baptized in the 
pure fountain of efernal love,” has invariably moved in a cycle, 
ending where it began its career of development, making its 
starting-point its terminus and goal.. In ancient times, in our 
own and other lands, it began its career with an atheistic reacy 
tion against current superstitions, rose up to a species of lifeles 
theism, then sublimated itself into panthasm, and ultimately’ 
slided down through materialism into athesim, its starting-point? 
And modern philosophy has passed through a similar cycle of. 
development. To explain this phenomenon, the march of 
what is called lofty and soaring thought, the theory of a 
cyclic evolution, or the joint action of the twin sisters, evolu- 
tion and devolution, must be supposed. Again nations, com- 
munities, civilizations, literatures, arts have often been guilty, if 
the expression is allowed, of erratic moves. The history of the. 
world shows them progressing in one direction for a time, then 
flying off at a tangent from it, and then coming back to it 
through a slantindicular line .—here evolution moves in zig-zags ! 
But it-is in the region of religion that it fumbles and flound- 
ers in the most grotesque manner conceivable. Evolution is 
not true to itself if it does not evolve religion out of conditions 
of life and thought unconnected with religion, and therefore 
the theory of a double self, a phantasmagerial self, appearing in 
dreams out of the real self, and ultimately believed in asa 
reality, and made the foundation of religious awe, worship and 
ritual, must be manufactured ; and cunning priests must be 
brought i in to heap lie upon lie, and thereby raise cumbrous 
systems of theology for personal advantage. But the history- 
of religion presents some strange phenomena, the degradation 
of religion by the masses, and ‘its elevation by chosen ‘spirits or 
great men, 

When religion has been brought to the lowest ebb by the 
tendency of “the ignorant to grovelling superstition, and en- 
slavement of thought and deterioration of morals have become 
universal, or all but universal, up rises a great man, a Confu- ` 
cius or a Buddha, to declare a war of extermination against 
current traditions, and inaugurate a new era of moral, if not, 
strictly speaking, religious development. The appearance of 
the great man cannot be explained either by heredity or by 
environment, or: even by heredity aud environment put to- 
gether, There is nothing in his ancestral tree extraordinary ` 
enough to explain his extraordinary personality, or extraordi- . 
nary career ; and as to environment, he rises to ascendancy in 
spite of it. To account for his career, a new type of evolution 
must be utilized, evolution per-saltum, evolution by bicad 
Hanuman leaps, 

Evolution is in such a crude, puerile state, it is perie 
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so many antics, it is accommodating itself to undeniabie facts 
by so many tricks of legerdemain, that the best.thing the 
theologian can do is to leave it to itself. No sane man ques- 
tions for a moment that the category ofthe age has a good 
deal of truth in it ; that the processes of nature, or God’s move- 
ments, so to speak, in the sphere of nature, are slow and pro- 
gréssive ; that history indicates a unity of plan slowly unfolded 
through its infinitely diversified lines of personality and event, 
thought and institution, invention and discovery, through the 
mighty forces that have been at work within its sphere, either 
in the shape of ideals or in the form of realities, Admit an 
intelligent, personal Creator and Ruler engaged behind the veil 
of phenomena, either in the sphere of nature or in the domain of 
history, in carrying out, by uninterrupted vigilance and ceaseless 
activity, a predetermined, vast, limitless plan, and all is orger, 
congruity, harmony. Deny this glorious truth, this Living 
Principle of order, and all that is left is confusion worse con- 
founded. Evolution ought to amalgamate with theology before 
it can be raised from the sandy foundation of a mere provisional. 
hypothesis to the stable basis, the invulnerable rock, of an 
established theory, a demonstrated fact of science. Evolution 
ought to sit at the feet of theology, because theology can 
explain what evolution cannot ; but when evolution, instead of 
courting the alliance and help of theology, endeavours to laugh 
it out of court, its temerity and fatuity ought to be pointed out 
with unaccommodating, inflexible severity. To regard it asa 
theory already proved, or likely to be proved, and then to bow 
o it, so far as to cast aside our old weapons of defence, as. too 
rusty to be of any use, or alter all our lines of defence’ in obe- 
dience to its imperious dictates, is certainly not a course that will 
commend itself to the Church at large as either desirable or 
wise. It is true that it has shaped the thought and modified 
the phraseology of the day, and isin the air; but the popu- 
larity of an unsound hypothesis,—and when dissociated from 
theology, as it is, its unsoundness is too patent to need empha- 
sizing, is no argument in favour of the excessive homage paid it 
in the book under notice. The public may be easily gulled by 
a plausible theory ; but why should champions-of theology 
share in its gullibility ? 
j But the concessions made are not merely not warranted, 
but perfectly useless. The authors of the-book are too loyal to 
the Central Fact of Christianity, to Lux Mundi, the Light of 
the World, their adherence to the creed of the Church is too 
sincere and deep, their expositions of. the vital truths of our 
religion have too much of the stamp .of orthodoxy, to 
render the terms of reconciliation they offer acceptable 
to the growing „party they wish to conciliate, The Supreme 
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Divinity of Jesus Christ, in- conjunction with His Perfect 
Humanity, ` is brought into the boldest relief» in almost 
all the Essays of which ‘the book consists, is implied in every 
page and every utterance of the book, and is set forth as the 
culminating point of its. argument. “There is no vacillati6n,, 
no circumlocution, no ambiguity, no want of lucidity, direct- 
ness or emphasis, in its enunciation of the sublime, stupendous, 
mysterious Fact. The line of ‘argument it pursues leaves.no 
room whatever for doubt either as to its meaning or as to its 
object and scope. Jesus- Christ is either God or not God ! 
There can be no intermediate position in the scale of being. 
The Creator, or a creature Ifnot the Creator, Christ is a creature 
of God, though the highest, the nearest to the Throne, the most 
God-like, and there is as wide an interval between Him and thej 
Baing by whose almighty fiat he was called into existence, as 
between the heavens and the earth, between the infinite andy 
the finite. If Christ is not God, nothing.can justify the attitude 
of the Church towards Him, not even the lofty, unutterable, 
mysterious Personality ascribed to Him by Arianism or -semi- 
Arianism. If Christ is not God, nothing can. justify the 
stupendous claims He advanced in varieties of ways and with. 
unfaltering lips ;and the Model of virtue is at once hurled 
down from the ‘pinnacle ‘of supreme excellence on which by 
general consent He is placed. Admit that Christ is God, and 
there is consistency in Flis life, congruity in His teaching, 
unsullied excellence in His character, atonement in His Death, 
regenerating power in His Resurrection ;—He is the world’s 
Saviour, Refuge, and Hope. Deny the Supreme Divinit 

Christ, and order gives -place to chaos, beauty vanishes into 
thin air, holiness is superseded by unholiness ;—all is dishar- 
mony, confusion, falsehood, blasphemy, unheard-of pride. and 
impiety. Christ is God: The moment this truth is stated and 
recognized,. as it is in the book, all the presuppositions of 
evolutionists are swept away, and the superstructure based 
thereon crumbles into ruins. For instance, evolution laughs 
immoderately at our anthropomorphous views of God. God- is 
unknowable ; but one thing about God, or rather some things 
about God .are known. It is affirmed with oracular assurance 
that He cannot possibly have a mind and a heart resembling 
in any degree the mind and -heart of man, and the el 






attribute human affections and passions, even of the highest 
order, to. God .and .make Him an exaggerated man is the ver 

height of unscientific temerity and folly! But religion, as 
the book justly.affirms, is “ hopelessly anthropomor phous.” The 
basis of religion is relations between God aS a Moral Being and 
man as.a moral being, and if there were no kinship between 
God and man, fitted to form the substratum of moral relation- 
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ships, suchas those subsisting between the benefactor and the 
dependent, the father and the son, the ruler and the subject, the 
emancipator and the emancipated, it would be idle to talk of 
religion. But anthropomorphism is what no measure of com- 
snise or concession will induce evolution to accept ; and con- 
putly our advances, with our anthropomorphic views of God 
luted or unchanged, towards reconciliation are sure to’ be 
tieated with contempt. 

Again Jesus Christ is God-Man, the adamantine basis of 
Christian theology. Jesus Christ is God, but He invariably 
spoke of the Father as intimately and ‘indissolubly associated 
with Him in the God-head, in so much that His will is God’s 
will, His Law God’s Law, and His work Gods work. To have 
seen Him was to have seen the Father! Moreover, our Lord 
promised, on what might be figuratively called His death-bed, fo 

end a Comforter Divine in terms significative of His intimate 
and indissoluble association with a Third Person of equal 
authority and power in the God-head. The revelations made 
by Christ of His own mysterious Personality, of the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, unfold, with the long-standing. belief of the 
ancient Jewish Church in the Unity of God, that doctrine. of 
the Trinity at which infidelity has been railing and casting 
stones since the beginning of its hostile operations against the 
creed of Christendom. It is useless, in defence of our faith in 
Unity in Trinity and Trinity in Unity, to enlarge on such 
metaphysical quibbles as the impossibility of our conceiving an 
absolute unity; the necessity of the Eternal, including in His 
rfect Personality all differences, and, at the same time being 
ovè all differences ; the incongruity of a thinking Being 
living in solitary grandeur without an object of thought in 
Himself, or a Loving Being without an object of love. Such 
transcendental soarings of thought are at best poor.defences ;— 
they may set forth the necessity of the existence of the 
Second Person to the satisfaction of those who do not 
see that the universe, existing eternally in the Divine Mind, as 
a reality, might be an object of both thought and love. But 
what of the Holy Ghost? The moment we say that the 
Holy Ghost is the medium of union and communication be- 
tween the Father ard Son, or that the Father comes to con- 
Prec in the Son through the Spirit, we allow ourselves to be 







ayed into unauthorized and even absurd speculation. Our 
elief in the Trinity is based on Jesus Christ, the Revelation of 
God embodied in Jesus Christ, His Life, His Teaching, and 
His redemptive work continued in the Church; and 
a firmer basis it cannot possibly have. But will concession or ` 
compromise on our part ever induce the champions of evolution 
to accept this rock of offence? Again, Jesus Christ organ- 
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ized a society not national, tribal or loal Bae cosmopolitan,—a 
‘society in which men as men, irrespective of all ‘ethnological, 
social’ or even domestic distinctions, might find a centre of: 
-unity and fraternity, in which a supernatural life was to be 
supernaturally communicated and supernaturally perpetugs 
Will evolution respond to our advances and join us 
‘belief in the Holy Catholic Church ‘and the communié 
saints? And, finally, will it unite with us in upholding our 
-doctrine of the Resurrection of the bod y and Life Eternal ? 
Here we have touched what may be called the sorest 
‘point. Evolution begins its investigations with a tremendous 
presupposition, a presupposition to which it clings tenaciously, 
and which it cannot part with, without parting with its life. 
Its motto is—the Laws of nature are invariable and inviolate, 
‘and consequently miracles cannot be wrought. But Chris- 
‘tianity is inseparably associated with miracles, and it canng 
part with them without. parting with its life. If Jesus Christ” is 
-God-Man, He is a miracle, the greatest of miracles, the miracle 
of miracles. Heis the impersonation of the supernatural in’ His 
birth, His personality, His work, His death, His Resurrection 
and Ascension. His ingress, must be a miracle, His egress must 
be a miracle, and the ‘main features of His career must be 
miracles. If he iseGod-Man, the entire platform of His earthly ` 
life must needs mean a platfor m of the supernatural, But against 
the supernatural evolution has declared a war of extermina- 
tion, and all its most furbished weapons of attack and defence 
are pointedly directed against miracles, or any and every view 
of Christianity involving the slightest departure from the usu 
course of things, or at variance with its assumed postulate o 
the inviolability of the’ laws of nature. Evolution can listen 
with-a good natured smile to all we have to say in favour of the 
paramount necessity , ånd immeasurable utility of religion: in 
general ; it can bear with Job-like patience with some at least 
of our asseverations regarding the-extraordinary life and teach- 
ing of Christ ; but the moment we pass from the natural to the 
supernatural. from. the general sequence of events to particular 
deviations therefrom, suggestive of divine intervention, its smile - 
of complaisance gives place to frowns, knittings -of the brow, 
compressings’ vf. the lips, amd all the unmistakable signs and 
gesttires of implacable hostility. Our concessions are uselesg 
Jesus Christ, as God-Man, the evolutionists cannot bear ey 
for He is a- standing guarantee against’all their preconceive: 
notions and foregone conclusions. Jesus Christ as God-Man. is 
the divine sanction of anthromorphism, ‘and anthromorphism 
they cannot tolerate. Jesus Christ as God-Man is. an -unmis-. 
takable assertion of the power of God to’ act with, or without 
the forces of Nature, and a protest against the theory of its 
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‘inviolability Jesus Christ as God-Man is a living guarantee in 
favour of the Trinity, the atonement, regeneration by the Holy 
Ghost, the immortality of the soul and body, a future state of 
tavards and punishments, heaven and hell, All their presuppo- 
gs fall to the ground the moment Jesus Christ is recognized 
Od-Man ; God, Perfect God ; Man, Perfect Man. No won- 
r that our advances towards reconciliation on condition of 
their accepting this stupendous reality are treated by them with 
distrust, if not contempt, 

. Here it may not be out of place to state that those Christians 
who, while they accept the symbol called the Apostles’ Creed, 
frown upon the other two Creeds of the Church, the 
‘Nicene and that called the Athanasian, are guilty of the 
rossest inconsistency. The Nicene and Athanasian Creeds 
ere simply commentaries on, or explanations and amplificatioffs 
Be the Apostles’ Creed, or solutions of the problems involved 
fn it. One cannot read or repeat the Apostles’ Creed without 
being led instinctively to raise some questions of paramount 
importance, not only to our speculative belief, but to our 
practical religious life. The first of these is—Who is Jesus 
Christ in whom I am to believe as I believe in God the Father; 
‘Maker of the heaven and the earth? Christ is placed in the 
Creed in the same category with God the’ Father, and belief. 
in him is set forth as of the same nature with faith in“ the 
maker of the heaven and the earth. Who is -this Being? 
is-He God? If God, what shall we say of his Humanity? 
Is that a phantasm, an illusion, a deceptive appearance? If 
eoo God, what can belief in Him’ mean in conjunction, 








vith belief in God the Father? If he is God-Man, how are 
the two natures united in Him? .Has He one nature, His, 
Divinity merged in his Humanity, or His Humanity merged- 
in His Divinity, or His Humanity and Divinity forming by in- 
termixture and fusion a third substance, a tertéuniguid ? Again, 
if he is God-Man, are we to ascribe to Him one will or two - 
wills? What is his position in the Economy of the“God-head ? 
The thoughtful mind cannot help raising these all-important 
questions.; and these questions were raised in the early days 
of ecclesiastical history, -and they gave rise to animated 
debates:and controversies ; and these Creeds of the Church were, 
it were, thrown up by a long-conti 
ought and discussion. Ebionitism, gt 
usm, and monothelitism, atid the alm 
isms gathering around them, arose, one a 
the Divinity of Christ, to represent His ] 
mal, to confound his substance, or to’ 
in Him, and the Creeds were elaborated tc 
as well as edify the Church by a clea 
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comprehensive statement of that belief of the Church regardir 
the two-fold nature of Jesus Christ, which had come down as 
precious deposit from Apostolic times. But scarcely had these * 
bates subsided, when a controversy arose about the Holy ~ 

I believe in the Holy Ghost, as I believe in God the 

and in Jesus Christ? Whois He? Is Hea personality o 

ly an efluence? Ifa Person, what is his place in the Ei 

of the God-head. The Creeds came to put a stop w ch 
controversy, along with the others. We do not, of cours 
affirm that the controversies which distracted the early Churc. 
arose out of the Apostles’ Creed, which very likely did ne 
exist in its present form till long after they had been set : 
rest within its bounds; bui the Apostles’ Creed is fitted to rais 
these controversies and would to- -day raise them but for tl 
explanatory creeds which it is the fashion to denounce ! 

Why not do away with creeds, one and all; read the Bib 
without any presupposition or foregone conclusion, and evoly 
from it asystem of theology which may he called Biblical 
This is easier said than done. Those whovolunteer this advic 
tous call upon us in reality to attempt an impossibility. We cai 
not, in the first place, roll back the tide of history, annihilat 
the eighteen centuries of development which have rolled ove 
the Church, convert her long record of progress, of attair 
ment and achievement into a perfect blank, sweep away fror 
the atmosphere of our thought her traditions and association 
and begin investigation with an eye withdrawn from her pa: 
experience and a mind perfectly free from the influence of he 
theological symbols and doctrinal phraseology. Those whi 
pretend to be able to do this, enter this field of researc 
and study with presuppesitions marshalled against orthodox 
not certainly with/unbiassed minds.. Again, how many mind 
are there in the world which can, by a careful collation an 
analysis of Scvipture passages, and without the slighest -refe 
ence to the history of the Church and her symbols of fait 
evolve a correct system of theology from the Bible? Settin 
aside minds of ordinary calibre, the mess which might 
intellects have in our day made of the business, is a proof the 
all talk of studying the Bible with unbiassed minds and bring 
ing out of its nrecious, but miscellaneous contents, a syr 

eology, is mere sentimental twaddlq 
e counsellors extend their advice t 
knowledge? Why do they not advis 
ye ascertained facts and results c 
study the stars as the primitive ma 
‘desire us to bury botany, as it ha 
se days, and evolve a botany of ou 
idy of trees and plants, or to subst 
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tute for the existing chemistry a chemistry of our own cr eation ? 
The generalizations of these sciences are reliable, but those _ 
of theology are not! This is precisely the. presupposition with 
which these pretentious enquirers, who pride themselves on 
thorough-going impartiality, enter the field of theological 
tigation, aud it is not a matter of wonder that their career 
as a rule in vagaries of the most ludicrous stamp. The 
ults of theological research embodied in the Creeds are as 
reliable as the universally accepted generalizations of science. 
The Holy Trinity as defined and expounded in the Creeds 
is an established fact of Biblical theology, as gravitation is an 
established fact of physical science ; and the atonement is as 
distinctly set forth in the word of God as the evolution of 
the world out of a few primal gases is set forth in standard 
books on science. There are truths in religious science which 
are final, as there are truths in secular science which are finad; 

d a young clergyman who, after being thoroughly convinced 
of their finality, subscribes to them, does not sell away his 
conscience, any more than the scientific man who begins. his 
study of science after having subscribed to the principle of 
gravitation or the fact of chemical affinities. 

It is time to present a few instances of the concession made 
to evolution, but before this is done, it is desirable to remark 
that Mr. Gore, whose paper has been most virulently attacked, 
simply carries the compromising spirit of the book in general 
from one department to another, from the region of science 
to that of criticism. Mr. Gore accepts the results of the higher 
criticism of the day as reliable in the sense in which his col- 

agues in the execution of the work, in general, accept the 
heory of evolution; and, in view of them; he is wllling to 
admit that some portions cf Bible history and some of its 
characters are fictitious, or unreal. And it is an undeniable 
fact that his concessions, whether demanded by the spirit of 
the age, or not, are needed to give consistency and coherence 
to the plan of the book of which he is the editor. Admit 
that Bible history begins with Abraham, and the events nar- 
rated previous to his appearance on its stage, or in the first 
few chapters of Genesis, are either allegories or fictions, and 
the theory of the gradual evolution, through slow-circling ages, 
of the civilized man from the primitive savage or the primitive 
pean „as an intermediate link between the irrational brute and the 
rational human being, has a leg to stand on, as wellas that of the 
gradual evolution of monotheism from fetichism, or from some 
chimeras of the head. If the creation of Adam in the image of 
God, his original abode along with his consort, also similarly - 
created, in a garden of supernatural beauty, or natural beauty, 
in a state of perfection, their fall on account of Satanic temp- 
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tation, their expulsion from that séat of happiness, their progeny’ 
branching. itself into two distinct lines, the line of the children 
of God and that of the children of the world, the heterogeneous 
intermixture of these lines, and: the consequent prevalence of 
wickedness and. violence in the world, its destruction bya 
flood; followed by a new start on the part of humanity 
all these are fictions, highly instructive but historically uns 
then. Abraham might’ have been evolved through a long. H 
of . progressive development, extending over hundreds of years. 
from the primitive savage, and his religion from fetichism or 
no-religion, But the moment these are aa, as reliable 
facts. of history, the evolution theory ‘applied to primitive 
history falls to the ground. It is but fair to add that the 
position occupied by Mr. Gore and the‘ writers with whom he 
drives. is hypothetical, rather than one of positive affirmation, 

T&ey. maintain that even if science succeeded in raising its 
evolution from a provisional hypothesis to an establishec4 
theory, and even” if criticism succeeded in demonstrating 
the fictitiousness of the early records or narratives of the Old 
Testament, Christianity and the inspiration of its documents,. 
would be unaffected. But the tone of their concessions makes 
it certain that they regard the contingencies with sanguine, 
though. groundless, hope; and therefore they come forward 
with concessions byeno means warranted by. the present state 

of science and criticism. 

A few examples of these concessions will set forth ee 
gratuitous nature. Inthe first essay, Mr. Holland treats the 
subject .of Fată with admirable ability and breadth of. 
thought, and proves, in a masterly manner, that if, os 
given up, science would be an impossibility, it being necessary 
for science to take for granted at starting that nature exists, 
and is a cosmos or rational whole, and.therefore interpretable, 
as well as to rely on the veracity—if the expression is allowed— 
of the.senses, and the truth of the laws of the. human. mind.. 
In.a passage of great beauty Mr, Holland shows that, because 
we instinctively believe in a power above ourselves, both 
great and good, we are at home in the world, believing in a 
perfect. pelea a pet between its realities and those of the 
inner man, living literally by faith both in the world of busi- 
ness and the.world of knowledge, and trying experiment after. 
experiment under the settled conviction, that the expectations 
raised in us by the powers God has given us, and their counter- 
parts in nature shall not be ultimately frustrated. It is desir- | 
able, nay necessary, to show, at a time when proud science 
is but too apt'to laugh at faith, that if the key-stone of our 
knowledge, otir instinctive trust in God as our Father, or, in 
the words of the book, our innate sense ’of sonship, were. 
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presumptuously cast aside, science would lose its stable basis, 
or degenerate into nescience. But Mr, Holland, in the ‘follow- 
ing words, betrays himself into an assertion which, though in, 
harmony with the demands of evolution, cannot -possibly 
E ed :—“ The history of faith is the history `of 







srađdual disclosure, the growing capacity to- recognizé and 
recerve, until the rudimentary omen of God’s Fatherhood in 
the rudest savage who draws, by clumsy fetich, or weird incanta- 
tion, upon a power outside himself, closes its long story in 
the absolute recognition, the pérfect and entire receptivity, 
of that Son of man, who can do nothing of Himself ‘but 
what heseeth the Father do” . . .” The gradual develop- 
ment of the embryonic belief of the fetich- Aera into 
the perfect faith and serene trust set forth in the life of Christ, 
is a beautiful myth, unsupported by historical evidence. What 
has been said of stone, iren and brazen periods may just® 
Mid of the three epochs specified by -Comte,: the’ theolo- 
gical, metaphysical and the scientific ;~-vzz., they synchronize, 
do not follow each other in regular succession, on the page of 
history. The three processes—the theological, the metaphysical’ 
and the scientific—have been found together, sometimes in har- 
mony and sometimes in antagonism, throughout’ the whole 
period of known history,—and we leave it to theorists and 
doctrinaries to dream of what took plaice in prehistoric’ 
times. Again, what is true of Comte’s main divisions is true 
of his subordinate divisions ; and since Abraham, åt least, feti- 
chism, polytheism more or less refined, and monotheism, have” 
pived together, the last invariably at variance | with | the: first 
two-—-- 

` Mr. Moore’s paper on the Cérestian Doctrine of Gai is Schiele: 
ly; but its basal assertion that the Christian doctrine of God 
has been developed by antagonism, first between religion and 
moralty, and then between religion and philosophy er reason, is , 
fanciful and open to grave objections. Such antagonism: is 
certainly noticeable in the evolution of the idea of God 
outside the Church, in the history, for instance, of Greek 
thought; and immoral views of God supplanted by such as 
ascribe perfect, spotless righteousness to Him, and the 
transcendence of God giving place to, rather than supple-' 
ymented by, His immanence, plurality superseded by unity, 

apurity by purity, reason outside of naturé by reason in nature ; ` 
‘such was doubtless the progress of thought amoug the ancient’ 
Greeks and Romaiis, and among other peoples equally ‘great: 
in mental development, if not in political life. But the history’ 
of the Church, while-it shows a long-continued ‘controversy 
about the Divinity of Christ, arid ‘tle Personality arid Divie 
nity of Has Holy Ghost, does not -chronicle any dispute - ox: 
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discussion between opposing parties about God and His uní- 
versally admitted attribute of holy Jove, or love balanced by 
wisdom and righteousness, The idea of a Deus-ex-machina, 
now laughed at by science, is deistic, not Christian ; and both the 
transcendence and immianence of God have been always, ye 





where and by all, held in reality, though in terms. less 1 






sophical. No term is more ambiguous than the immane] 
God, and as it has invariably proved a stepping-storS a 
pantheism, it has been avoided; but the Omnipresence™6t 
God, as it has been maintained since the beginning of days, 
includes all that is unobjectioable in the theory of immanence, 
and excludes its all but irresistible pantheistic tendencies, Nor 
does the Christian idea of Omnipresence preclude operation 
of secondary causes, the very existence of which Mr. Moore 
seems disposed ‘to deny, as God, according to the Scriptures, 
werketh, and worketh ceaselessly, with or without laws, as 
rule through the instrumentality of laws, but at ‘peal 
immediately and directly. Every object in nature may. 20 
one sense, be called. a theophany, as it embodies an idea of 
God, and is called into existence, mediately or immediately, 
by God, and sustained by His power. But the theophanies 
brought into prominence in the Bible, the line of theophanies 
terminating or culminating in Jesus Christ, have.a significance 
of their, own, and* are essentially different from the objects 
of nature, inasmuch as theyembody God-head in His Essence and 
Attributes; while these only set forth the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of God. 

The fundamental, essential difference between the theo. 
phanies of the Bible and the God-diselosing objects of nature, 
and God-like characters in history, is not clearly set forth in the 
book; and this isthe great defect of Mr Illingworth’s masterly 
paper entitled The Incarnation and Development. That the 
Second Person cf the- Adorable Trinity, the Divine Reason, 
as He is called in Platonic phraseology, had in Him an eternal 
tendency to manifestation, could not but be embodied in 
a rationalized universe, and would have, through successive 
stages of development, culminated in an Incarnation even if 
man had not sinned,—these are speculations fit only to be 
relegated to that region of quiddities and essences from which 
Socrates brought down transcendental thought to the platform. 
of practical morals and every-day life. Setting them’ asid 
we have the practical problem to solve -Does the history of 
the world show aseries of progressive developments ending in 
the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, the Autharand Finisher ofhuman 
salvation? In one sense it does,--only in one sense,—that is, 
through the lne, exclusively, of the theophanies, or special 
miraculous appearances of God, set forth in the Werd of God. 
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Not to speak of antediluvian times, God appeared to Abraham i in 
a human shape, to Moses in an‘effulgence unutterably bright, 
to Gideon in an angelic form, and to the Prophets in glorious 
visions; but in Him who is .God, perfect God, and Man, 
erfect Man, He appears in the only permanent form in which 
bee beings, short-sighted as well as sinful, with under- 
ndings ‘darkened and hearts depraved by sin, can know, 
love and serve Him. If this is all that is meant by develop- 
ment in what may be called the region of incarnation, no 
demurrer need be put in; but if by development is under- 
stood, the incipient manifestation of God in His Essence and 
Glory in nature, and one brighter in humanity, and a-chain of 
incarnations in human events and human characters, the 
succeeding links, more glorious than the preceding ones, termi- 
nating in what should be called the Incarnation par excellence, 
the Christian world cannot but lift up a protest. The ®con- 
fusion of essential with accidental ‘differences is stamped on 
almost all the essays in Lux Mundi, andis the greatest of 
its defects. The fact is not emphasized, as it should be, that 
the Bible is essentially different from the religious books of the 
world, the inspiration of Scripture penmen from that of the world’s 
sages, philosophers and poets, the religion embodied in it 
from the religions of the world, Jesus Christ in His consubstan- 
tiality with the Father from the word’s” roll of teachers and 
reformers, Jesus Christ is a Supernatural Personality, above 
the sphere of natural development, and consequently not to be 
accounted for by evolution with its heredity and environment, | 
its law of continuity, and natural selection, 
——The question may be put:—How are we to dispose of the 
ascertained or established results of the science of religion if 
Supernatural revelation is placed in sharp anthithesis to natural 
inspiration or evolution of religious thought? Besides the 
ee at which it has arrived, viz. the universality 
of religion, its debasement under the manipulation of the masses, 
and exaltation under the inspiration of great men, and its 
gradual move from one to another of the varied” phases of the 
moral consciousness -ef man, and completion in Christianity,— 
truths which, in one sense, no Christian would demur to—this 
science has discovered what may be called a family-like- 
ness in the religions of the world, a similarity in their pre- 
‘ponderant ideas, their symbols of dogma and forms of 
devotion. How is this to be explained except on the supposi- 
tion of independent lines of evolution ? But the family-likeness 
noticeable in the religions of the world is susceptible of an 
explanation less fanciful and more demonstrable than autoch- 
thonous evolution. If the early chapters ‘of Genesis are 
not thrown aside as a collection of legends, highly instructive, 
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indeed, but of no historical value, a primitive revelation te man 
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for his ‘guidance. cannot ‘but be accepted as a fact proven ; and 
in that revelation, which God could not [but have’ vouchsafed, 
ample provision would be made for the religious needs of man 
created by sin ; and consequently in it, ithe prominent ideag 
characteristic of Judaism and its impressive ritual would ff 
to some extent, anticipated. The intense holiness of Goa™ 
man’s alienation from Him on account of.sin ; the necessity of 
mediation and atonement ;‘the future appearance of a Divine 
Mediator and-a sinless Victim; these and other characteristic 
ideas of the religion of fallen man would, along with significant 
forms of devotion and corresponding rites aud ceremonies,’ 
form its substratum and determine its shape. And these would, 
in the course of ages, assume varied corrupt forms under the 
manipulation of local traditions and idiosyncrasies ; but even 
in tir degeneracy they would present a substantial resem- 
blance under circumstantial variety. Such would have been- 
the course of a revelation granted by God'to our first parents ` 
and their immediate descendants ;.and if the first chapters of 
Genesis are not arbitrarily cast overboard, ‘such was its course. 
This explanation sets forth the congruity of the accommodation- 
theory, against which orthodoxy has been’ prone to maintain an 
attitude of hostility. It is affirmed that the sacrificial system of 
the Jews and their ritual were simply accommodations to and- 
improvements on the bloody offerings and bloodless ceremonies 


‘of the nations ‘and tribes by whom they were surrounded. 


What wonder! These offerings and these ceremonies were 
simply corruptions of what had “formerly. been embodied in a 


_ forgotten divine revelation ; and they : were purified and 
-naturalized among the chosen people by. a fresher and fuller 


revelation. In this sense the accommodation-theory is simply 
an acknowledgement of the supersession of an oral revelation, 
forgotten and corrupted, by a revelation more advanced and 


more permanent. ! 


Let us pass oyer the other papers of the book with a brief 
remark or two. Mr. Illingworth’s Essay on “ The Problem of 
Pain,’ in which the part played by human suffering in the ° 
progressive development of the individual and the race in its 
punitive, remedial-and prophylactic character, together with 
its tendency to promote sympathy and approach to and union 
with, God, is. ooy set forth, is a triumphant reply to the 
Pessimism which has come down to us from a remote antiquity, 
and which has been resuscitated and re-promulgated by weep- 
ing philosophers of the genus of Schopenhauer and Hartmann, 
Dr. Talbot’s Paper, Zhe Preparation in' History for Christ, 
is Scholarly, as.all the papers in the work are, and unexcep- 
fionable, though. the place it gives to philosophy in the sphere 
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ét preparatory processes ` is higher than it. dasdrves,- Mr. 
Moberly’s. Incarnation as the Basis of Dogma is a masterly 
reply to the variety of objections raised by what may be called ’ 
oR morbid anti-dogma spirit of the age. Tne two Papers on: 
Ehe Church by Mr. Lock, and The Sacraments by Rev. Dr. 
Paget, are written in a spirit so conciliatory, and at the same ` 
time so reasonable and just, that even Dissenters might, 
without compromise of principle, subscribe to the main con- 
clusions presented. There.is a ring of both truth and sincerity 
in the following declaration about the Church :—‘ Amid the 
uncertainties of individualism, the fantastic services of 
those who tend to reduce worship to a mere matter of 
emotion, amid the sorrows and perplexities of modern life,- 
the world needs the witness of a rational and corporate wor-: 
ship, which recognizes the deepest sufferings of human nature 
enshrined in its very heart, yet recognizes also the way in which 
suffering, when accepted freely, is blessed of God ; which’ 
worships at once a crucified and a risen Lord. Over against 
the divisions of race and continent, the Church raises still its 
witness to the possibility of an universal brotherhood: over. 
against despair and dispersion, it speaks of faith and the: 
unity of knowledge: over against pessimism, it lifts up: 
a perpetual Eucharist.” Mr. Ottley’ s Essay on Christian Ethics 
is exhaustive, and gives prominence to its main charac-’ 
teristic, namely, that it is theocentric, that it presents a sinless: 
example of character, and that it makes practical morality 
possible by placing recreative power within reach of fallen man, 
And Mr. Lyttelton’s Te Atonement is a very able exposition 
ofthe doctrine basedon Jewish rites and Scripture phraseology,. 
as well as on the deepest instincts of human nature ; and it 
therefore steers clear of the sentimentalism which refuses to 
recognize a sacrificial, propitiatory and piacular element in it. 

Mr. Campion’s Essay, Christianity and Politics, is opportune 

and practically important, both in its clear enunciation of the 
principle that our religion is destined to enter into and vitalize 
one and all the phases of life, and its bold-statement of the 
mistakes which have tended to make the Anglican Church 
unpopular and curtail its utility and beneficence. A sharp line 
of distinction is drawn between religion and politics, and a 
tendency is almost universally shown to lodge them in two 
different air-tight compartments, to shelve religion in the sphere 
of politics and politics in the sphere of religion. And that is 
the reason why politics has become a suspicious science, or 
is identified with diplomatic reticence, duplicity, dissimula- 
tion, state-craft and intrigue; with the arts and tricks 
of Machiavellianism. Politics needs thé plastic influence of 
Christianity more perhaps than any other- science ; and 
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the Church of England is, in this able paper, reminded 
of the mistakes she has fallen into in her attitude towards 
it, and earnestly called upon to rectify or atone for them 
Her record of political achievements has been tarnished by her, 
staunch conservatism, her failure to adapt herself to the pros“ 
gressive spirit of the age, Time was when she was the palladium 
of British liberty, when her Archbishops and Bishops coura- 
geously resisted the encroachments of the Pope, and facilitated 
the adoption of measures fitted to make his interference in the 
internal administration of their country impossible. But the 
glorious period of her political activity in behalf of the English 
people was followed by a period of degeneracy as regards her 
attitude towards politics, an epoch when she recognized the 
divine right of kings, sided with the royal party against the 
nation, and opposed popular aspirations and popular reforms. 
From this degeneracy of her political life she has scarcely been 
emancipated, and it is to be feared that the charge of systema-~ 
tic opposition to progress in the sphere of politics cast in her - 
teeth. or in the teeth of her clergy, by Buekle in his Afzstory of 
English Civilization, is too. true to be denied. Her present 
unpopularity is not to be traced to her organic life, nor to her 
doctrinal standards and symbols of worship. Her superb 
organization has elicited admiration and praise even in quarters 
where some of its vital principles are not recognized ; and her 
creeds no sensible Dissenter will hesitate to repeat with due 
solemnity Her prayers and her services have, in sublimity of 
diction and pathos, in solemnity and impressiveness, never been 
surpassed, scarcely rivalled. But her obstructiveness in the 
sphere of political development has been the main cause of-the_ 
growing suspicion and distrust with which she is regarded, even 
within her own jurisdiction. Let her once more ally herself 
to the cause of progress, and firmly hold up her faith asa 
panacea for all the evils of life, as the only right solution of all 
the problems of political and social life, the economic questions 
-that are segregating class from class, and the international 
controversies that are fomenting national disagreements and 
antipathies. Let her be once more true to herself in politics, as 
she always has been in doctrine and ritual and, instead of the 
ery, down with the Church ! she will hear the grateful prayer 
of a people regenerated inall the departments of life :—Long 
live the recognized Church of England and her Colonies and- 
Dependencies ! 

The writers of the Essays which we have very imperfectly re- 
viewed are giants in piety and scholarship, and they are true 
men in every respect. Whata contrast between their lucubra- 
tions and the Essays and Reviews, which emanating from their 
own centre of influence, sent a thrill of astonishment and horror 
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through the Christian world upwards of thirty yeats ago. The 
object of those was to sap and undermine the foundations of the 
Christian Faith, while the object of these-is to uphold and estab- 
lish it amid, the concussion of new forces that at first.sight. seem 
` antagonistic to it. And though we have been compelled by a 
sense of duty to. represent the concessions made by them to 
the genius of the age as both unwarrantable and useless, we can- 
not but look upon the joint production of these pions scholars as 
a marvel of erudition, moderateness of tone, closeness of reason- 
ing, of purity of diction, grasp of thought and fervour of piety. 
Indeed, we have rarely read a book so entertaining as well as 
instructive. 
Ram CHANDRA BOSE, 


Art, XI—A REPLY TO MY CRIT ICS; OR WHAT » 
IS HINDU RELIGION? l 


pS fhe course of three articles which appeared | in this Res 
~ wiew during the past year, and were subsequently col- 
lected and published as a pamphlet under the title of an 
“Introduction to the Study of Hinduism, ° "it was maintain- 
ed — i - 
isé—That Hinduism is not a religious organization. 
2nd—-That what the Hindus, or the major portion in a 
a Hindu community, do is Hinduism. 
3vd— That Hindus are those people of India who belong- 
to a hierarchy of. caste. 
4th—That this caste system modifies itself according to the 
spirit of the times and surrounding circumstances. 
| $thk—That there is nothing in this caste system which rens 
ders it-a bar to the growth of Indian nationalism. 

While these propositions have been favourably received in 
many quarters, they have in others evoked adverse criticism, 
which it is the object of the present article to answer, 

-I have been told that I have disparaged Hinduism by say- 
ing “that itis not and has never been a religious organiza- 
tion, that it is a pure social system.” My object was neither to 
disparage, nor to praise ; but to state a truth, Yet it may not 
be amiss to ask, how the statement of that truth disparages. 
the Hindu system. If it does any thing, it exalts Hin- 
duism according\to my humble thinking. Hindus oftentimes 
commit the erroi\ in the heat of controversy, without seeing 
what they gain thereby, of likening their’ system to other 
systems of the world. Some of them have also, without examin- 
ing our own system, or taking a lesson from existing facts, 
imbibed an occidental mode of thought, and they cannot get 
over certain ideas, not very „broad, regarding religion, which 
they have learnt from the conceptions of the West. To them 
religion is objective and not subjective ; it is not the real, living 
faith of individual man, but his nominal adherence to a set of 
beliefs alleged to be the common faith of a community, T 
some of them it, perhaps, implies a book for a guide, and a 
book which claims to reveal the words of God ; and, when twit- 
ted by.an opponent with the question what- they have to appeal 
to, they say it is the Vedas, forgetting that, in thus placing the 
claims of these in-opposition tothe Koran, or the Bible, they 
make their own system as narrow as, if not narrower than, one of 
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these, and dependent on proofs,— moral, intellectual and histori- - 
cal—for the verification of such claims ; and, while the Vedas, 
admittedly do not, like either the Koran, or the Bible, offer salva- 
tion to mankind at large on condition of the acceptance of their ‘ 
truths, those who set up their claims, can at best only claim 
that they are the guide of a portion of mankind, the rest 
being excluded from their benefit according to some canons 
of interpretation. And, even with this portion of mankind, the 
Vedas are not the only guide, as the Koran, or the Bible, would. 
be for its followers, but are supplemented by other authorita- 
tive works, laying down the rules of a Hindu’s life, and claim- 
ing his faith as much as the Vedas themselves, Again, while 
these later works express the utmost reverence for the Vedas, 
as the inspired source on which they draw, they shelve the 
Vedas and make room for themselves, by saying thate the 
Vedas, in their entirety, were good for the satya yoke, while 
they are the guide for the present age of feebleness. You 
come, by this excuse for their existence, from one another work 
to Perhaps all this marks the history of the evolution, or devo- 
lution, of Hinduism. Perhaps it marks the period when out- 
side ideas were incorporated, or a glaring departure was made. 
Anyhow, if it is not the reflection of popular beliefs, popular 
beliefs have come to be in accord witheit, and the people— 
those who know the Vedas (a very small number) and those 
who do not know them (a very large number),—while mani- 
festing the utmost reverence for the Vedas, shelve their claim 
by saying that they are too good for weak people like themselves, 
Thus the existing facts in Hindu society are completely destruc- 
Live of the position that the Vedas are the guide of the Hindus 
at the present day, as the Bible, or Koran, is of its followers. 
The Vedic Gods, the Vedic rituals with but few excep- 
tions, are not the Gods or the rituals of any portion of 
the Hindus, Unless one era is to ignore the evolution or de- 
volution of ‘centuries and completely forget the present, it 
is difficult to see how it can be said that the Hinduism of the 
day is the religion of the Vedic past. “Revive the Vedas, 
throw out the excrustation of centuries, the prejudices super- 
added to the original structure, you have what you want,—~ 
a national religion. for the Hindus and a religious organiza-' 
tion with social rites perfect in their nature as they were at 
“she date of the Vedas.” This, however, is a very large order, 
and, after all, it may not lead us to a very hopeful prospect; 
for, to say nothing of the fact that certain canons of interpreta- 
tion of Vedas and Vedic rituals, favoured by the claimants of 
Vedic revival, might not be easily acceptable,-it by no means‘ 
meets the present need of India, as it makes exclusiveness, to our 
humble thinking, somewhat more exclusive... And what pros-' 
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pect is there of the revival of the Vedas. Only the other 
day there was some talk regarding the establishment of a 
Vedic College in Calcutta. After. some] general discussion— 
which, as is the casewith all such discussion, “especially i in Bengal, 
happened to be pointless—a gentleman present raised the 
questions, who were to be the professors; who were to be 
the students ; what interpretation of the Vedas was the College 
to adopt; what portions of the Vedas were to be read. 
These were eminently practical questions, and no steps could 
be made in advance without first solving them. There was 
a miniature representation of all parties | in the little assembly 
that had met=-those who believe in a: progressive state of 
Hindu Society, and its capacity for adapting itself to surround- 
ing circumstances; the reactionists who would resist, if they 
could, this adaptibility, and those who would revive the Vedas, 
“asa counterpoise to current Hinduism, but with an object 
quite different from that of the reactionists. 
The question, therefore, was a sart of test—a feeler 
whether there could be concerted action between these 
‘classes. All sides thought that they could meet here, as on a 
common ground, and agree tothe establishment of a College. 
Perhaps it was not the intention of any One section to take in 
the other, as their leatdng the most important questions unsolved, 
and with them, perhaps, future seeds of quarrels and divisions, 
might seem to indicate, But when the' ‘questions were thus 
forced.on them, it seemed as if the reactionists would have 
the College, . without. the solution ; and one of them pro- 
posed, as the ouly business for that meeting, the formation 
of a Sub-Committee to devise the ways and means. Bug 
seeing what turn things were taking, ithe gentleman who 
had originally proposed the questions, moved that they 
be referred to the Sub-Committee and'be considered before 
the question of ways and means. He succeeded in carrying 
his motion ; and, in the discussion which followed, it was 
quickly discerned that the unanimity, which had previously 
existed, as to the desirability of _establ ishing a Vedic 
College, was more apparent than real. ' When, however, the 
questions were about to be carried, in the way in which sen- 
sible people who would contribute to a project of this kind at 
the present day would have carried them, something like a threat 
was thrown out, that no Brahmin, to whom alone the know? 
ledge of the Vedas was confined [with regard to Sham Veda, 
a Pundit telling the audience that the last man who knew it 
imparted the knowledge to him (the speaker) alone, and he 
had since imparted the knowledge to his brother and another 
ef his pupils] would imp the project of the es- 
tablishment of a Vedic Col lege remained jn abeyance pending 
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a report of the projector, whose claim to the benefit of | “Vedic 
soa aN is yet doubtful, whether a Pundit could be found who 
would impart the knowledge of the Vedas to students who arè.. 
Sudras. So much for the Vedic revival, and Hinduism of the day 
béing a religious organization based, or to be based, on-the Vedas, | 

Those who would not ignore existing facts, contend that, 
while the Vedas are the Old Testaments, the Puranas and Smri- 
ties are the New ‘Testaments of the Hindus. If this affirma- 
tion were to be made with reference to a very small portion of 
the Hindus—say Brahmins and one or two other castes amongst 
the Hindus—, the proposition, even thus limited, would not be 
correct ; for the Puranas and Smrities, and add to them the Tan- 
tras, ate not among them identical compositions, with different 
interpretations given to them by different sects, as in Christianity 
or Muhamadanism, but distinct compositions, one claiming to b€ 

authoritative as the other, and sometimes one prevailing in 

e part of the country where the other has no authority, or 

sometimes a number:of them dividing their authority in that 
smallest unit of space—the village, or in that smallest of 
organizations—the family. 

In an Indian village community all are Hindus, from Brah- 
mins to Chamars, Domes and Mehtars, who are not Musalmans, 

- The mistake begins in at once jumping *to the conclusion 
that itis religion, that is to say—religious faith--which divides 
these Hindus from the Musalmans. Vet I know personally 
of a case, where, amongst people who pass as Hindu, there 
is one who believes in the revelation of the Koran, in the 
‘alma, and reads Namayes five times a day according to the 
orthodox Koran: rituals. Amongst the Hindus not mote 
than 15 per cent. of the population are in touch with the 
Brahmins, the rest are below that touch. If the Vedas were to 
be revived, a number, but not the whole, of this 15 per cent., will 
have a claim, according to accepted canons of exclusion and 
Inclusion, to a knowledge of the Vedas, Vedic: worship and 
Vedic rites; at present, however, excepting the followers of . 
Dyanand. Saraswati (not even a perceptible percentage), who 
pass under the name Aryans, and: who accept the Vedas as 
their only guide, under a canon of interpretation adopted by 
Pundit Dyanand, the rest of the 15 per cent. have not. 
uch to do directly with Vedic worship, or Vedic rituals; 
a so far as what my friends -call the New Testaments, the 
ranas, the Swrities, and Tantras, each and all, as we-said, 
have their authority over divisions and sub-divisions in detail, 
so that, while the utmost diversity of religious faith prevails. in 
this upper 15 per cent., it is hard to say that the religious faith 
of a particular individual of the community a in all 
respects, that of his neighbour. 
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Of the remaining 85 per cent, thoygh a considerable portioń 
in Bengal are the followers of Vaisnay Gosains, he would be a 
bold man who should say that theirs is the religion of the Vedas, 
of any particular Puran, or of any known kind of Tantra. It 


_is.always changing, and it changes in a way unknown amongst! 


the upper 15 per cent. Inthe district of Dacca, one Kali- 


_ kumar Tagore became the centre of a religion, the like of 


“which sway the masses every now and then. Kalikumar knew 
only the ordinary Bengali, which fitted him to be the gomashta 


of a rich widow, of the Kaestha caste, of his village. Beyond 


- his Gyatri, he did not know anything of the Vedas, and, as 


for the Puranas, he knew as much as a Bengali Brahmin, or a 
Bhadralogue would know, from recitations thereof by others, and 
not by reading them in the origimal for himself. Nor was 
@here any peculiar sanctity in his life, as the mode of busi- 
ness, un-Brahminic, which he followed, shows, Yet it cam 

“to, be known that he had cured some cases of incurable discard 
originally by what process was not known. His fame spread, anc. 
within a short time, hishome became something like a splendid 
fair, where a vast mass of people congregated every day from all 
parts of the district, some to get themselves treated for 
diseases, and others to have a look at a real live God—people 
called him.Harz,eand the earth on which he sat used to be 
scraped out as medicine. This faith, of coprse, became an 
efficacious faith treatment in many cases, for the prescribed 





-mode of treatment, which is said to have been very successful, 


was nothing else than bathing three times a day, believing in the 


_ divinity of Kalikumar Tagore, taking in a little ball of earté- 


from Kalikumar’s house, and giving a Hard loot. A warrant of 
arrest was issued by the-Sub- Divisional Officer, in connec- 


‘tion with something which Kalikumar did with regard to his 


business as a gomastha, and, before it could be executed, he 
died, and the religion of which he became the temporary centre, 
died with him. At: one time his followers could be counted by 


lakhs. This‘is merely an illustrative ease. Such things happen 


almost every day in India, and nothing is more common than ta 
find a pious, or a good, man the centre of a small number of men 
who believe him to be inspired, or God-sent (€ AFP, * Such 
within the present generation, were, for the masses, as well as 
the upper classes, the Mahapurushes of Benares, Barodi 

Dakhineshwar; and many even now are to be found all over ad 


“It is remarkable in these cases that, while these Mahapurushd 


are the centre of a faith in their persons, their religious beliefs are 
not the religious beliefs. of those who follow them, nor do they 
ever. try to convert their followers to such beliefs. Some- 
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fines: er. there dre religious propagandas, some very 
aggressive in theit character. Not to speak of the Arya Dharma 
of Dyananda Shareswati, of the Brahma Dharma of the Sadha- 
ran Brahma Samaj, the Anath Savda, or Sultanul Ajkar, of Rai 
_Saligram, whose influence is mainly confined to the upper 15 per 
cent. described above, and does not prevail much among the 
masses, we have the Satnam Dharma of Central India, which 
divides the Chamars, as a class some millions of men, into al- 
most two equal.halves. The Satnamies (followers of true name, 
or trye God) should not have anything to do with idolatry ; they 
consider all men equal, and they abstain from fish, flesh and in- 
toxicating liquors, and smoking tobacco. Such, again, was the 

faith amongst the simple Sonthals, of which Durbi Gosain was 
the centre. Durbi Gosain (from Durb- -grags, the juice squeezed 
out of a paste of which, with one chilli, forms his only meal) 
isa cripple Rajput by birth ; and people think, though he has 
Reever been known to give out his place of nativity, that he 
was an inhabitant of Shahabad before he left his district for 
Sonthalistan and turned a fakir. From his ascetic habits, and 
the wonderful feat which he per forms at times, of sitting 
at Dhuni,—that is, within a space not more than eight feet ‘in 
circumference, surrounded ọn all sides by fire in large heaps of 


cow-dung, for eight to twelve họurs,—he „came to be consi- 


dered a real object of worship by ‘the Sonithals to whom- his 
word was religion and law, He insisted on his ‘followers 
abstaining from .meat prohibited by the present Hindu form, 
as also from intoxicating liquors. He decided disputes 
mongst the Sonthals ; but though, in all respects, his mission 
ye to have been very useful and commendable, the 
authorities, for some reason or other unknown, consider- 
ed him a dangerous character, and ordered his deportation 
from Sonthal land. Yet his name and influence “still sur- 
vive there. Large classes of men are swayed by forms 
and faiths springing up from time to time, +—forms and faiths, 





the original source of which is sometimes good and some- ` 
times.far from good; Thus even a woman with some pretension - 


to sorcery, or some man who pretends toa knowledge of the art 
of incantation or exorcising the eyil one, or some one even 
pretending’ to be possessed by the evil one, becomes sometimes 
the centre of a faith amongst the lower orders of Hindus 
pSpecially those of the Hill- tribes, which had been converted to 
Hinduism), Neverheless all these are Hindus and are admitted 
on all hands as such, not because there is anything common 
which can be traced in their religious beliefs, but- because they. 
conform to certain social rules common to 4ll people known 
as Hindus. Those who say that the Vedas are the Old 


` 


Testament, and the Puranas, Smrities, &c., the New Testament 
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of the Hindus, and that Hinduism isa religious organization 

based on both, instead of begging the question as they now 

do, must show the common religious beliefs which prevail in 

their so-called religious organization. I hope they will see that 

the false analogy of Old and New Testament, which they, withe- 
out the establishment of this common basis, set up as an answer, 

as they conceive, to my position, is: not so. But if my 

critics, who assail my position, that Hinduism is not a religious 

‘organization, have not yet defined on what common basis 

that organization stands at the present date, the task has 

been attempted for them by a foreign savant, and I ask them 

whether they are prepared to accept that definition and to hold 

‘that it comprises the whole extent of the Hinduism of the 

present day in India... 

e Professor Monier Williams, in his excellent little work on 

Hinduism, says: “It is remarkable that with all these divery 
sities (of race, language, and social usages) the Hindu populcll 
tions throughout India have a religious faith . . . . Itisa’ 
‘creed based on an original, simple, pantheistic doctrine, but 

‘branching out into an endless variety of polytheistic supersti- 

‘tions. Like the sacred fig-tree of India, which, from a single 

stem, sends out innumerable branches, destined to descend to 

the ground and become trees themselves, till the parent stock 

‘is lost in a dense forest of its own offshoots, so has this 

pantheistic creed rooted itself firmly in the Hindu mind, and 

‘spread its ramifications so luxuriantly, that the simplicity of 
its root dogma is lost in an exuberant outgrowth of monstrous 

mythology.” The gréat authority of the Professor makes oje 
‘hesitate ‘to question the correctness of any proposition whit. 
he lays down ; ‘nevertheless it srikes us, as it will strike any 

‘body, that in thus tracing out the root as it were of the 

mythological system of India in the philosophical doctrine of 
pantheism, he leaves out of account the Vedic -mythology, 

when the philosophical doctrine of pantheism was yet unknown, 

and he also leaves. out of account the popular polytheism of 
the present day, or any antecedent period, and such of the 

religious beliefs in India, refined or rude, as are not founded 

on the Vedasor the Puranas, A particular stone is deified, 

‘not because the atomic stone forms a part of that universe 

which, takén or conceived as-a whole, is God,—that ‘may -be 
the explanation of some of the Hindu philosophers when thts 
conform to popular worship,—but because the votaries believe 
there is particular sanctity attaching to that stone, which sanc» 
tity does not attach to any other stone. The clay idol 
is worshipped, not because the idol ‘clay forms a part-of that 
‘universe which is God, but because, to the uneducated, the clay 


idol, after Pran Pretista(ett Afè% ), becomes the object of his 
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worship, and -to-a class.of educated men.in India, one of ‘the. 
ways to attain. tothe Incomprehensible Deity is through.a 
graduated process, the first being. the worship of the idol 
of clay. Again, amongst the Vedics and Puranics, Ada- 

‘tvabad is not the only philosophical doctrine which prevails, 
a ea Advitiam,” “there is but-one Being, no second,” 
eads to pantheism as well as to monotheism—the words, being 
Interpreted differently by the pantheist and the monotheist ; 
not to say that philosophy, here as well as elsewhere, does not 
form the basis of religious faiths, except amongst the philo- 
sophers and their followers, and even among them the followers 
of, Sankaracharja do not believe that he was God because 
every man, as forming an atom of the universe, is God (AR SH) 
in a pantheistic sense, but a wise man whose wisdom no other 
man could match, A reference to the Vedas and to the 

panishads will show that the Supreme Soul Selb is there 
considered as separate and distinct from soul (x aw). - 

We find in the white Yazar Veda Sanhita :— 


a ue fant a3 TEAS VAs Wae ITI 


Do you not know Him who created all things? Though. He fs 
separate and distinct from all things, He lives in your heart. ` 
ae Katoo Upanishad we find:— » 


JJA S PIF | 
He is separate and distinct from the world of causes and 


effects, 
ı in Talav Karupanishad : =- 


Agait 
a. BRITS sfafeotaczy affretefe 


He is séparate and distinct both from matter and spirit. 
In Manu Sanhita :— 


Bore Hare Sa StU qa Afefe: 


He in whom the soul has its rest, is the Param Brahma, the 
object of your worship. 

The doctrine of pantheism is to be first found in Vedanta 
Darshan,—a commentary of the Vedanta Sutra, Ramanuj 
Swami and Madhab Acharjea interpret Vedanta Sutra. to méan 


dualism (Casate).: It is not, however, the -philosophical in- 


Ypretation of texts that we, are concerned with ; the point to 
ascertain is whether the religious faiths of India have pantheism 
for their root. We have shown that it is not historically true, 
as pantheism came to be recognized as a philosophical doctrine 
only at a comparatively recent date, and we have also shown 
that, side by side with the philosophical doctrine of pantheism, 
we have the doctrine of dualism, and, examining the present 
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réligiois beliefs of India, wè find that whatever importance 
might’ be assigned.by philosophers heré or there to the doctrine 
of pantheism, the masses believe in a God, or Gods, as entirely 
separate and distinet from themselves and all other created 
things. 

It i$ Hot at all correct to say, therefore, that pantheiss 
usé the langiiage of the learned Professor, is “the uncon?yy, 
mising ‘creéd of true Brahmanism, and: this, according to ey 
otthod6x Hindu philosophy, is the Only true Veda. This; 
at least, a€cOtding to the belief of the genérality of educated 
oe is the only true knowledgé, to which the Veda 
eads,” 

The Professor then says: “ Popular Hinduism, on the other 
hand, though supposed to accept this creed as the way of true 
kaowledge" Jnana Marga,’ which it admits to be the highest 
way of salvation, adds to it two other inferior waysi— A 
. Ist.—Beliefin: the efficacy of sacrifices, rites, penance,” ‘and 
austerities, which is the ‘Karma Marga’ ( way of works). 

ond—Faith. in personal deities, which is ‘Bhakti Marga’ 
(way of faith and devotion). 

“ Moreover, to account for its E TA idol worship and 
system of caste distinctions, popular Hinduism supposes that 
the one Supreme Being amuses himself variously as light does 
in the rainbow, and that all visible- and material objects, 
good and bad, including gods, demons, demi-gods, good and 
evil spirits, human beings and animals, are emanations from 
Him and are ultimately to be reabsorbed into His essence.” 

So far as the last remarks offer an explanation of poly thy 
ism-idol worship in India, itis not the’one accepted here 4. 
such, The passage represents the pantheistic, as also the the- 
istic idea of the cosmogony, according to its different inter- 
pretations, the theists nowhere considering matter as co- 
existent and coeval with the Deity. ‘We shall hereafter see 
what @xplaination-the Hindu has to offer of the Indian poly- 
theistic system, Leaving this for the present, if the Professor 
“were tò say that “Jnana Marga” merely means the “way 
through . knowledge,” without particularising that knowledge 
as that‘of pantheism, for which we -have shown there is no 
warrant whatever ; “ Karam Marga” as the “way through per- 
formance of duties, whatever they are, without the desire oF pak 
‘ting a reward,” and “ Bhakti Marga " as the " way through’ 
‘discipline of mind, that development of faith, love, veneration 
and faculty of worship attainable by belief in & personal ‘deity 
‘or humanity,” not as alternative modeés, but as simultaneous 
‘conditions, we should have no quarrel with him; but the ana- 
‘lysis would ‘be the analysis of the religious ° idea in man, not 
‘particularly of the Hindu. This Puani with the correction’ 
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we fioté “aboire_Knowledge performance. of duty (fèt x7), 
and faith and love and worship—shows only, the universality 
of religious growth in India, its essentially’ eclectic charac- 
ter, | 


a: as*much as saying that Hinduism is the religious 






man in different stages of development, in accordance 
he intellectual and moral conditions of different Hindus, 

and not a set of beliefs contained in a book. The “Jnana 
Marga” is not limited. It is only bounded by the conditions 
by which the subject mind is conditioned: But if this “Jnana 
Marga” is not confined to a book, or a certain set of. dogmas 
contained in a book, it has ño quarrel with any of them, and 
if a Hindu choose to accept, in the middle of the path; Chris- 
tian or Mahomedan creeds or beliefs, he might rest there, with- 
out even ceasing to be a Hindu. The same can also be 
ye of the “ Bhakti Marga. ” It might accept Christ, as it dos 

ishna; 

The Professor himself says : a Starting from the Vedas, Hin- 

ism has ended in embracing .something from all réligions, 
. «d in presenting phases suited to all minds. It is all tolerant, 

«1 compliant, all comprehensive, all absorbing.”—p. 12. 

' I did not read the Professors book till my pamphlet -was 
written and published. There is a great and striking similarity 
in thought, and even in expressions; which,— if to others who do 
not know the fact, it might seem to show that I have borrowed 
largely from the Professor’s book without any acknowledgment 
~—shows to me, that we can only arrive at the same truth by 
pindependent enquiry of our own, and that the expression 
‘ofthat truth would bein almost the same words; but though 
the premises are the same, and expressed almost in the same 
words, the conclusion differs. My conclusion from ceftain 
facts is, that though the Hindu is intensely religious, Hinduism 
(possibly because of that intense religiousness), is not a reli- 
gious organization. The Professor finds nothing common in 
India, with its diverse races, diverse languages, diverse social 
customs and manners, and diversity of caste, but a common 
religion—a common faith ;—I showed that Hinduism is not 
simply a social organization, but that what the Hindus, or the 
majority of Hindus ina Hindu community do, is ‘Hinduism 
that to be a Hindu, or to continue a Hindu, one must belong 

“so hierarchy of caste. That the caste hierarchy, which in 
volves an admission, even at the present day, of the supremacy 
of the Brahmins, does not involve, or imply, a religious faitt 
cin such supremacy, any-more than the admission of an aris 
tocracy, either of birth or of wealth, would do in cases where 
such distinctions prevail. 
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In treating of modern castes (p. 157) the Professor says: 
“It might almost, indeed,.be inferred from the influence exerted 
by ‘caste rules on the daily life of the Hindus, that the whole 
of their religion was centered in caste observances, and that 


Hinduism and caste were convertible terms, and,- in i 






fact, strictness in the maintenance of caste is the only tes 
Hinduism exacted by the Brahmins of the present: day, | 
matters of mere faith, Hinduism is (as we have seei 


E l s * . > 8əDr 
_ tolerant and receptive : no person, who is not born a Brah 


d 


can become one, but any person can be admitted in the lowér 
ranks of Hinduism, who. will acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Brahmins and obey the rules of caste. Solong as a man 
holds to his caste, he is at liberty to hold any opinions he 
likes, even to accepting the doctrines of Christianity. 

_ “*Perfection is alone attained by him who swerves not from 
the business of his caste? "—( Bhagwatgeta,) 


I ask whether from the above premise—in which, howevedl 
we detect one or two statements not in accord with the pre- 


_ sent’ rules of caste, for instance, the reference to the great 


strictness with which rules of caste are said to be enforced - by 
the Brahmins (the fact being that itis not the Brahmins, but 


* caste people, who enforce the rules), but which does not affect 


the correctness of the premise in the main—it does not follow, 
as I have said, that "Hinduism is not a religious organization, 
but a social organization,- pure and simple, and «whether this 


_~ dees not fully corroborate what I stated at page 13 of my pam- 


- phiet. i 


_ thrown out of the pale of caste. | i 


“But when we say that all people, domiciled in Indig 
who are not Christians, Musalmans, or Parsis, are Hifidus, 
do we mean that there is any thing in their religious beliefs 
which would exclude these people from those from whom they 
are thus distinguished? Wesay no. Suppose a Hindu were 
to believe in the revelation of the Bible, the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity, that of original sin and eternal damnation, the’ atone- 
ment and salvation through faith in a Saviour, he would be a 
Christian, but would not cease to be a Hindu, so long as he 
continued to bea member of the Hindu caste to which he 
belongs. So he would be a Musalman by simply believing. in 
the Kulma (words) : ‘God is great and Mahomet is his Prophet y 
but he would not cease to be a Hindu as long as he was ng 


-“ Here, then, is the essential characteristic which distin- 
guishes the Hindu from the non-Hindu races of India, All 
people who are known as Hindus are divided into castes, and 
there are no people incorporated with the Hindu system who 
do not belong to one caste or other, The Hindu system is 


~ 
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therefore, a erien of caste, and those. who belong to this 
hierarchy of caste are Hindus.” 

A recent incident “illustrates my position toa great extent 
In the Census Enumeration Form, divided into several columns 
--Name of the individual, age, married or unmarried, profes: 
siðn—there were the following heads “ religion,” “ sect, as caste,” 
“ sub-caste.” In the instructions issued to enumerators, under 
head “ religion,” it was said that Jains, Brahmos and Siklis, wére 
not to be classed as Hindus, and examples of “sects” under 
Hindu religion were given as Vaisnav, Sakta, &c., as under 
Christianity, they were given as Roman Catholics, Protestants 
(we hope the Christian sects in India have not yet increased 
to 263, as they are now reported to have done in England), 

' Now, what special researches were made by the Census Com- 
misstoner into the social and religious conditions of India, and 
what is his definition of Hinduism, we are not told ; the reSult 
kvili perhaps be that, for statistical purposes, he will have a 
large class of men put in a different class from the Musalmans, 
Christians, and Parsis, not that these men necessarily have—all 
of them—a faith distinguishable from the Christians and Maho- 
medans; for in those who will be returned as Hindus, I know 
for certain, of my own knowledge. one man included, whose 
faith is entirely Mahomedan,. another whose belief is entirely 
Christian. A further difficulty appears to have been created, 
because of his ruling that Jains, Sikhs and Brahmos are not 
to be classed as Hindus. The Jains of Shahabad, one of the 
most important Jain communities in India, protested in a 
Memorial which we publish below :— 

Lo The Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

SIR, —We the undersigned members of the Jain community, resident in 
Shahabad District, beg. most respectfully to ask the favour of your laying 
the following memorial before His Honour the Lieutenant Governor. 

2.—In the forms of Returns of the forthcoming census, we have been 
classed as a people separate from the Hindus. This we pray has arisen’ 
from a misconception of our religious tenets, and of our social manners and 
customs. 

3.-—We know and believe ourselves to be a sect of the Hindus just as 

the Vaisnays, the Saktas, and the Saivas are. We observe the Hindu 
caste system and belong to one of the twice-born castes, called the Agar- 
walas, who are representatives of the old Vaisyas, and among whom some 
are Vaisnavs, and some Jains. This is the only difference between us, 
which is more a difference of sect than of religion. 
p. 4: —We observe the Hindu ceremonies of the investiture of the holy 
thread, the shradh and marriage in the Hindu way, and recognize’ the 
Brahmins as our priests. The same Brahmins who officiate at our, Cerc- 
monies perform also the ceremonies of the other Hindus, without any 
objection on their part, and they eat at our place without losing their 
Caste, or ceasing to be Brahmins. If we are to be classed as non- Hindus, 
these ministrations might cease. 

5.—It is true we worship i in temples different from those of the Hindus, 
and that some of our Gods are not recognized by ther as theif Gods, but 
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such is the case with other sects of the Hindus also. The Vaisnavs have . 
as great a repugnance to the horrors of the Salta rités as we have of them. 
Still when a Sakta anda Vaisnav are regarded as members of the same 
community, we do not see why we are to be excluded from it. 

6.—Moreover, if the different sects of the Christian religion, such as. 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, and those af. the Mahomedan religion... 
such as Sunnis and Shias, be grouped together as members of one religions, 
we certainly; who are nearer to the Hindus than they are to each other: 
should be included in their community. 

7.—By differentiating us from the Hindus, specially mice Government 
does it, an unnecessarily social disturbance is created in our community; 
which may prove highly detrimental to it, At present there is intermarriage 
between the Agarwalas of Jain and Vaishnavite sect, which is- necessary 
in our: ‘scattered. and limited communities. If this is stopped, on the 
assumption-that we are ‘entirely aliens to each other in religion, it will 
entail a very great hardship on us. 

. $-The highest Courts of Justice of the country have assigned us the. 
Hindu Law of Inheritance, on the ground that we are a people not separate 
frore the Hindus in religion and in social manners and customs, and that 
“we never had, nor required; any separate Law of Inheritance; But when we; 
_are going to be distinguished from the Hindus, it is possible that compli-* 
cations may arise from such a ruling in the disposition of our property. 

‘9.—There are thousand other little incidents, which will be tedious to 

relate here, that will disturb the harmonious aud amicable relatiots that 
now subsist between ourselves and the Hindus, if we are separated from 
them ; we therefore pray that; before adopting such a course, Government 
will be kind enough to seriously consider it, and if it thinks-that our re- 
quest, in being considered as Hindus, be a reasonable one, we hope it will 
cause such alterations tô be made in the Forms of Census Returns as 
will include us under the denomination of Hindus.” 

Similar memorials to Govérnment have been adopted by Jains 
of the Patna District, and we hear that, in compliance with the 
request of the memorialists, they are to be classed under head 
“religion ” as Hindus, and under head “sect” as Jains, A lik 
representation was made by an influential section of “the 
Brahmos, those’of ‘the Adi-Brahma Samaj, and the Brahmos, 
at least those who will choose, will come in, under head “religion,” 
as Hindus, and under head “ sect,” as Brahmos, The Sikhs, 
too, are to be classed in this way, and the people of Kuch Behar, 
who were, under the ruling of the Bengal Census Commissioner, 
to bé classed as Kuchis, or Kuch Biharæs, are to be classed 
as ‘Hindus, in accordance with their application in that behalf; 

the other non-Aryan Hill-tribes have also successfully preferred 
their claims to be classed as Hindus. 
~ It must be a matter of agreeable -surprise to all Hindus, 
that, though they do not spend a pice for evangelization. 
there is such a scrambling among all classes of people-‘in 
Hindustan, excepting of course the, Christians, Mahomedans 
and Parsis, to be recognized as Hindus, and when `a better under- 
standing comes on, we hope we shall have “ Hindus” Christians, 
and Hindus Mahomedans, 


But ‘the returns under column, * seek 5 of the Hindus will be 
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eveh at present an interesting study, and in a greater degree 
illustrative of our position, A large class of men in Behar and 
people elsewhere have been returned as Bhagwats. Primarily 
the word means Sw (Sanscrit) devoted, secondarily the g% of 
“Srimat Bhagwat; but in Behar aid elsewhere in Northern 
India, the word has lost both its primary and secondary 
meanings, and it now means “ people who abstain from spirituous- 
liquors’of all sorts, meat and fish.” The word thus includes 
‘not only Vaisnavs, but all the Nanakpanthi followers of the 
eatly Guru Nanak, who abstain from fish, meat and spirituous 
liquors—according to his teachings, a very large number among 
the lower classes of Behar, as also some amongst the higher 
classes-—a large number of Kabirpanthis ‘and other nonde- 
‘scripts, such as one or two converts to Hinduism from Maho- 
medanism, to our certain knowledge. a 
We shall have to examine the late.census proceedings in con- 
“nection with anothér position we referred to in our pamphlet, 
wherein,in showing the elasticity of caste rules, we observed 
that there is a general attempt at upheaval amongst the 
masses, a 
Now, we have Hindu-Jains, Hindu-Sikhs, Hindu-Nanak 
Sahes, Hindu-Kabarpanthis, Hindu-Brahmos, Hindu-Sophists, 
Hindu-Agoris, Hindu-Positivists, Hindu-Ghonds, Hindu-Bhils, 
‘Hindu-Sonthals, as well as Hindu-Vedics and Hindu-Puranicks, 
There is not the slightest obstacle, so far as faith is concerned, 
to our having Hindu-Christians and Hindu-Musulmans, and, 
as I showed above, we have even now some such amongst us. 
& The Vedas give evidence of a progressive religion. The 
Waha-Nirvan Tantra, one ‘of the latest phases of religious 
systems in India, leaves room for any amount of addition to 
the Agam and Nigam. Moredver, it introduces into the system 
the ‘doctrine of fay ýy (inspired men), and, if outsiders 
have to teach us anything new in the domain of religion, let 
them give it to us as truths brought home to them by a 
[Aa gga. : | ’ 
_ Now it follows that the definition of this Hindu religion; 
which has already absorbed so many systems, and which is 
prepared to absorb others, and, in fact, all truths whatever, 
from whatever source they come, must be as broad as that of 
athe term religion itself. With an intensely religious people, 
like the Hindus, the question is whether a man is religious, 
not what particular religious belief he professes. Well do 
those who are Hindus call their religion the Sanatan Dharnia— 
the eternal life giving religion—the religion of the heart. 
A definition of Hindu religion by taking some common 
characteristic peculiar to itself,as distinguished from our general 
idea of religion, is, therefore, impossible, and those who try so to 
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define it, overlook its universality. Nor let a Hindu think that 

his religion is: disparaged when itis sid that the Sonatan 

Hindu Dharma does not admit of a definition, as the book- 

religions in the world do ; and let him not bring in false analogy 

to crib and confine this one progressive religion of the- 
world. Let him be proud of a religion which is tolefañt 

of all faiths, and which fully recognizes the different stages 

of development of religious faiths in Imen. - It is, as the 

Amritabazar Patrika says, arid the history of its development 

proves, “the most progressive and- vigorous of all religious 

faiths,” and “is prepared to receive any truth from any source 

whatever,’ and fully represent the religious idea and the 

growth and development of that idea in man. It is only men 

of no faith who, perhaps, will say, that it shall not have an’ 
everlasting lease of life, and that in its Mee it shall not 

cover the whole world. 

.This capacity for progress is imately connected with twon 
grand truths, which the Hindu alone had. the courage of his 
conviction to present as religious truths. ; These are the key- 
notes of the entire system “prevailing in India, which, if the. 
truth were to be candidly professed, would explain systems 
outside-India as well. 

Does not the idga of Godhead, in relation to subject 
mind, differ quantitatively and qualitatively (we hope we 
Shall be excused for the use of these expressions), even — 
in two Christians, or even in two Mahomedans, or even in’ 
the same Christian, or same Mahomedan, at different stages 
of his, development, even though his idea is defined in a 
book? The Hindus take into account 'this relativity ofron 
ideas of Godhead to- subject mind, and the various shades of 
belief that are the consequence of this condition in the minds 
‘of men, and who will say, when metaphorically the Hindu 
spoke of 33 crores of deities, that he was wrong? If each 
of us has anidol of his own, not of clay but of mind, as 
our idea of Godhead, differing, as we said, not only quantita- 
tively, but qualitatively as well, shall we not between the 
Unknowable, the Incomprehensible, the |HE IS, which the 
highést Jnana in India preaches, and which satisfies the eldest 
sons (c@i%), come to have 280 crores according to our latest 


census, not to take into consideration the idols of the world 
at large, the innumerable creations of the fancy of sons 


younger (afa). | 
It is one of these eldest sons of India who said :— 


AIAFI TETRA AG aeare: facs | 
CRA} atattasts cate ateria qemu IATE ti 
q fat Sas. 
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“ There are different Gods and Goddesses,. my belori: accord- ° 
ing to the varying stages of forro pmen, of the adhikari. (owner M 
man). 

“And another said in consequence — 


A, CF gA ate AACS SAX CCA) SWEL | 


STIS APS | 
“In whatever form a. maf. may worship me, I accept it in, 
that: form.” 
One said :— - 


feasartts Qa agaat fac: 
SrtiAsfats Fiát TTi TAPAA] i 
HA BAS CHTSLAR Ye gga 1 
q Sy E Ify Wye 


h: The devotee, for the purpose of Aven imagines to him- 
selfa form of the Deity who is without form, without a de- | 
nomination, without a second, and is all-wise. ‘When imagina-. 
tion is allowed play, the form imagined is that of man or 
of woman.” x 
And another- said :—. 


amy aia fafaceé afer apg a: 

Sree aarp: ofsqinfs ogee 

ATG 82 HATS IHL A AMIS FAT 
fag JATA | 


“Fhe supreme soul is without the attribute of form or 
name, indestructible, and mot subject to pain or birth. 
The only thing that can bespredicated of Him is, that He, 
exists.” 

It is remarkable that the terms Hindu (Hinduism), Hindu 
Dharma and Hindustan, now invariably adopted by all classes 
of people inhabiting India, as applicable to themselves, with 
the exception of Musalmans, Christians and Parsis, are not 
to be found in any Sanscrit books pretending to any anti- 
quity. There are some’ people (followers of Dyanand Saras- 
wati), a small number, who say that, because the name is 
wot foreign origin and latterly applied by Musalmans as a term 
“Of opprobrium to the natives of the country, the name should. 
be discarded, and the name Aryan-adopted instead. Some of | 
the _Brahmos, too, of the Sudharan Brahma Samaj, by birth 
Hindus, evince something like horror at being called Hindus: 
It is to be hoped that they will ennoble by their life examples ` 
the new names which they have adopted, but to the Dyanandi 
Aryans we say, the best way to rida national name of its 
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opprobrium is to“stick to - ity. and to- edlnctsle it by the life ex- 
‘ample of those bearing the common ‘name, and’ not. by flying 
from one name to another, “The Thebans, the Boeotians of, the’ 
= Greeks, even now a nick-name, stuck to their name, and 
became, when the glory of Spartans and Athenians had fled, the 
most prominent racé amongst the Greeks. Does the nag 
serve to explain in any way the .position we started? I 
pose it does. And that is why I advert to it, And, in ees, 
connection, we shall examine the origin of the term, under 
. what circumstances the Hindus adopted it, and what it means 
at.the present date. 

It is just possible that the dwellers | lon’ the banks of the 
\Indus and its tributaries, both Aryans and non-Aryans, were 
called by the people living more to the West, Szudkus, and 
they themselves passed by ‘that name, as an appropriate 
geegraphical denomination of themselves, The Persians ‘and 
their neighbours of the West pronounced Szudhus, Hindus ¢ 
‘as latterly the Greeks, dropping the hard aspirate, called the; 
Persian word Hindu “Indu,” and the country they inhabited: 
“India.” The Persians calling the country “ Hindustan ” from 
the Punjab to Benares, the Musalmans extended the name 
first to all the country north of the Vindhya. chain and then 
to the: whole: country from the Indus to the Brahmaputra and 
from the Himalaya “to Cape Comorin. Not that a common 
geographical name had not been given by the people of 
the pre-Mahomedan period to the country at large, though 
it was divided into several states. Bharat was stich a name, 
and Arya Barta such another ; and the conquering race called 
themselves Aryans, just as another conquering race in another” 
country called themselves Franks, and the aborigines, Dasas 
or Dasyas (robbers), Krishna, Varna (black colour} and 
latterly non-Aryans (arg). There must. have been very 
sharp lines of distinction between the Aryans and non-Aryans 
at one time, The Aryans worshipped , their own Gods, the. 
‘non-Aryans theirs. The non-Aryans lived beyond the out- 
skirts of Aryan settlements, and those who lived within were 
‘reduced to slavery, as the condition ọn which they were allow- 
ed to exist, Gradually, as time wore on, things mended a,good 
deal, The Aryan influence extended ' not only by con- 
guest and colonization, but also by conversion, marriages, 
and , political alliances. With the acclimatization. of thes 
' Aryans; they adopted some of the non-Aryan customs and 
manners, and ‘introduced some of their Gods into their 
Pantheon. The non-Aryans did the same ; - but, as the. Vedas 
were ina language known only to the Aryans, they had no 
‘means of attaining to a knowledge of the Vedas, which, after- 
wards, by a process of exclusiveness, was. confined to the 
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Aryan. class; c or ‘such’ “of the non- Atyans, as the Diravidin races, 
N by treaty ‘alliances ‘came to be held to be equal to the 
Aryans. The ‘distinction engendered, of the inequality of 
conquérors and conquered, of Aryans and Dasyas, of white 
and black, of masters and slaves, and-of the whites amongst - 
themselves, ‘on account of ‘differences of knowledge, prowess, 
position and occupation gave place to caste distinctions, which 
began to grow, and with them fictions of a common origin from 
the same Brahma, or from the same Manu, but for different 
purposes. This, perhaps, was the earliest enunciation of an 
identity of race, vague and indistinct. At last, common danger 
from external foes, which overwhelmed the Aryans and non- 
Aryans, gave rise to a community of feelings and sentiments ; 
and it- was at this stage, it appears, that the common Hindu 
name was adopted, in the sense of a people all of the same 
country, “ Hindustan, ” as.opposed to the foreigners—Musalifian 
invaders. It was not, as can be gathered from this historic — 
origin, the name of a people having a common religion, but à- 
people who adopted this conimon name, asa bond of-union 
among themselves, to avoid a common danger and to repel a 
common-foe. This common name indicative of complex ideas 
—geographical, social, racial, political—originated in the same . 
way as a common national life has grown in any other geo- 
graphical division. Mr. Reill, in his exposition of nationality, 
says :— 

‘A portion of mankind may be said to constitute a 
nationality, if they are united amongst themselves, by com- 
mon sympathies, which do not exist between them and any 
Others, which make them co-operate with’each other more 
willingly than with other people, desire to be under the same 
Government by themselves,aor a portion of themselves, ex- 
clusively. This feeling of nationality may have been genera- 
ted by various causes, Sometimes it is the effect of identity 
of race and descent. Community of language, and commu- 
nity of religion, greatly contribute to it, 

'“ Geographical limits are one of its causes. But the strongest 
of all is idẹntity of politiçal antecedents, the possession -of — 
a national history, and consequent community of recollec- 
tions; collective pride and humiliation, pleasure and regret, 
connected with the same incidents in the past. None of these : 
sircumstances, however, are either indispensible or necessarily 
sufficient by themselves,” | 

The Aryans and non-Aryans of India forgot their differ: 
ences and adopted a common name, which the Persians’ had ` 
given to them, in token of their common sympathy i in view 
of a common danger, and co-operated with each other, how- 
ever cemporaelly and however unsuccessfully, to keep. up the 
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Government of their own, or a portion of thelr own. Their’ 
humiliations, their regrets, connected with their failure, 

as also the traditionary pleasant reminiscences of the past 

to which Aryans and non-Aryans now equally laid claim 

as a people, however varying the religious idea amongst them—--. 
made them one. Itis thus found that the term ‘ Hindu’ ori 

ginally signified a geographical Hindu,! that is, people living 

in the same country ; then the idea became more complex, and. 
signified a national or political ‘Hindu,’ as applied by the 

Aryans and non-Aryans of India to themselves, as distin- 

guishing them from their foreign invaders; and at that date. 
Hinduism was a political and not a religious organization. 

But a critic asks, what is my object in thus trying to make 
out that Hinduism ‘is not a religious organization. I say to 
my critic that my object is simply to state a truth; but if he 
wishes to know what is the value of that truth, he, at least, I 
hope, will bear with me in the little digression that follows = 
We have pointed out that the idea involved -in the term was‘ 
otiginally geographical ; it afterwards came-to be political, and- 
it had nothing special of religion about it, except that it 
differentiated the class thus designated from the Mahomedans, 
who, out of contempt, called their foes—Aryans and non- 
Aryans, the wise Brahmins and the ignorant Bhils—Xajirs, 
that is to say non-believers, in a revealed book. Thus, ‘even 
in the inception, so far as the religious element was concerned, a 
Kind of negation came to be associated with the idea. The 
idea-of a nationality. in this sense came to be developed, when 
the Hindu-Sikhs rose to bea nation. The old idea which was, 
prominently before those who had the forming of the Sikhs 
-into a'nátion, could but include a portion of the then exist- 
ing people of the Punjab, and this circumstance required that 
it should. be such. This was the weakest point, and the 
growth was not at all healthy, but it succeeded to. a cer- 
tain extent, because it had effectually united the Aryans and. 
non-Aryans in a common political body.. Even the Mehtars 
(sweepers of the Hindus, the lowest of the low) had their posi- 
tion in the political body. They were formed into regiments, 
and had the term ‘Sinha’ applied to them, like other Sikhs. 

The growth of the Mahratta power,!the rise of another 
branch of the Hindu race, demonstrates the same position. In. 
so far as it produced a solidarity amongst'the Aryans and nons? 
Aryans of a portion of India, it grew.) The Kambis, the 
Gaekwars, and so on—classes otherwise despised by Brahmins— 
came to have a recognized position, and} the identity of aim: 
made all co-operate inthe same direction. Community of 
religion did not play much part in the fostering of that growth. 
All the Aryans and non-Aryans became (politically developed 
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Hindus, because it was their interest to be so,—but the weak- 
ness was latent. Both these movements were directed against 
an important section of the population of the country, which 
could not be effaced, and the result was. partial growth 
and eventual collapse. , 

`o avert common danger from foreign invasions, the Aryans 
and non-Aryans coalesced under the common name Hindui- 
is it too much to expect that all the people of India will again 
coalesce under a common name, and this time avoid the errors 
ofthe past. The Hindus became a prey to foreigners, because, - 
though they became one in name, it was at a very late hour 
of the day, when there was no time for solidarity, and after- 
wards, the idea, as it was at first associated with the name, | 
became out of date, or capable only of partial development, as 
we find in the growth of the powers of Mahrattas and Sikhs, | 
Let not the error be repeated. It lies with the existifig 
overnment, as well as with the people, to avoid the mistake. 
True statesmanship, while assisting in the growth of this highest: 
‘Indianism,’ as securing the ultimate good of a vast portion 
of mankind, ought to avoid anything calculated to produce 
the least friction between party and party. The people, on the 
other hand, ought to understand and fully realize the truth, 
which is apparent, that it is not possible in,the nature of things 
that any one of the existing sections of the population shall be 
effaced. There may be now apparent conflicts—there may be - 
at times outbursts of fanatical intolerance, but there is much 
evaporation in our sunny clime of Ind. A critic ‘was good 
enough to point out to me that Islam is as intolerant as ever, 
andthe spirit of reaction is growing in European Turkey and 
Europeanised Persia, and in these days of rapid communication, 
by the aid of steamers, telegrams and newspaper, the reactionary 
move is coming on apace in India. I read in the Contemporary - 
Review of February last, an interesting article on the subject 
of this reaction and its causes, by one of the highest authority on 
the subject, Prince Malcolm Khan. He says that this reaction is 
simply the expression.ofthe resentment of /s/am against the 
intrusiveness, or supposed intrusiveness of Christianity. To use 
his own words “ the whole history of Asia Minor has been one 
ide fight with Christianity. They (Persians) know well the 
history of the Crusades, and they think that your present policy 
ig still, a crusade, but only insa more civilized form. A 
crusade of science. It is still the Christian religion, which 
attacks Islamism, but instead of attacking it, as in past times, 
by arms, it attacks it by science, by policy, by trade, and by 
financial power, But the situation is just the same. Under 
these circumstances, anything coming from Europe is opposed 
and must be opposed.” Wherever really there is no such 
| YOL. xCIIL] i | 12 
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intrusiveness, wherever there s a brotherly welcome, asin India,” 
the intolerance, if any, supposed, without examination of 
the grounds thereof, to be inherent-in Islamism, gives way, 
and a factious and fictetzous reactionary move, even if stimulated 
by extraneous influences, soon disappears. 

We showed, in a previous article, how this supposed -í 
tolerance gave way in India, and how all reactionary aon 
amongst our Mahomedan brethren in, relation to Hinduism 
have been only temporary. In this lconnection we shall ask 
the curious reader to read further a few chapters of the early 
life of Chaitanya, his relation with the Mahomadan Kazi of 
Navadip, and the Kertan (singing procession) near about the 
Kazi’s house. The conversion of Rup Sanatan, the life of 
Kabir, the life of Nanak, and the lifejof many Mahomedans, 
Aelia Sophies of the present day, whose religious teachings 
sWay the inner life of most of our Mahomedan brethern. Bu 
the further question is: “Is the spirit of Islam antagonis bs 
‘to progress ?” 

Let us hear what. Prince Malcolm. has to say—( it may, 
‘perhaps, remind our readers, of what we said of Hinduism in 
April last year ) — | 

“ Islam, as I have said, is an ocean, in which are accumulated 
all the sciences of the past times ‘of ‘Asia—then for any new 
law or new principle you wish to promulgate, you can find 
in that ocean many precepts and maxims which support and 
confirm what you want to introduce., As to the principles 
which are found in Europe, which constitute the root of your 
civilization, we must get hold of them, somehow no doubt 
but, instead of taking them from Lohdon or Paris, it weit ld 
be easy to take the same principle and to say it comes from 
Islam, and that this can be soon proved. We have had some 

experience in this direction. We find that ideas which were by 
no means accepted when coming from your agents in Europe, 
were accepted at once with the greatest delight when it was 
proved that they were latent in Islam.| I can assure you that 
the little progress which we see in -Persia and Turkey, 
specially in Persia, is due to this facti that some'people have 
taken your European principles, and, instead of saying that 
they came from Europe, from England, France, or Germany, 
have said—-‘ We have nothing to do with Europeans ; these 
are the true principles of our own religion (and, indeed, trat 
is quite true), which have been | taken by Europeans, that has 


had a marvellous effect at once,” 








* The Hindu ascetic who used to be carried ap by a ladder, and placed 
on a platform separate from the room wheie Akbar used to sit for his 
evening discussions, so as to avoid the touch of the Royal Melecha, yet 
taught him the high doctrine of toleration to all religious views, 
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JA disregard of a like sensitiveness as regards extraneous — 
influences by Government, and by people who wish to intro- 
dute reforms amongst the Hindus and Mahomedans in India, 
has been fruitful of mistakes, resulting in temporary reaction 
and arrest of progress. ` 

So far as the Hindus are concerned, sometimes a reaction 
originating in an error (a common one; that to move the masses, 
to produce “a natural life” in India, religion must come in, and 
a religion common to all Hindus, has retarded progress. To 
move the masses and te produce a national life, are not, however, 
always convertible terms ;.and then, what is this common 
religion which the good-meaning people intend to give us? 
It ‘cannot, if what we have said in the preceding pages is 
correct, be the Sanatan Hindu Dharma, The keynotes of 
that Sanatan Dharma are harmonious to religious feelings 
Re, and their expression is always varied and varying. 

Ve have said that Hinduism represents a progressive state 
of religious knowledge and faith, and that it is in these respects 
eclectic. We shall now show that so far.as the Karmas— 
works (rituals and ceremonies)—are concerned. it is eclectic also. 
A few words of preface appear necessary. We showed, in a 
previous article, that out of the Das Sanskgr (10 sacramental 
rites) the only two, the non-compliance with which brings on 
oa awe of caste at the present day in the case of all Hindus, 
ure'marriages and shradhs; thatis to say, if a Hindu marries 
at all, he must marry according to Hindu rituals if he be 
Dwiya (twice born), or according to rules prevalent in the caste 
if nat_a Dwiya. Here, again, we meet with a broad distinction 
between Dwiyas and non-Dwiyas. The shradh to be performed 
is that of parents, and grandparents if parents are not living to 
do jit, and of husband by wife, in cases where there are. 
no jchildren, and, even in such cases, while the ritual is Vedic or 
Puranic in the Jalchal classes, it is regulated by custom (not 
at all Vedic or Puranic) amongst the other classes of Hindus. 
The Upanayan (investiture with the sacred thread) and tonsure 
are ceremonies compulsory amongst Dwiyas, and Dwiyas only, 
though this rule I have seen so’far relaxed in particular parts 
of the country that, out of a number of Brahmin witnesses in an 
adoption case in Behar, almost half the number did not know 

eiGyatri. Local and family customs vary considerably 
veh amongst classes where the Vedic ritual is to some extent 
followed, and more in marriages than perhaps in shradhs, Thus 


East Bengal does not know the (MC Re") Gat Huloot, and 
(Baa S13) Eibaru-Bhat, and (3) STS Bawbhat, with which 


West Bengal begins and ends the marriage ceremony, and the 
only, features common to the marriage ceremony of Bengal 
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and the rest of India are the Saptpadi the Nandy, and the 
` marriage mantras amongst twice-born classes. It will thus 
appear, that, amongst four-fifths of the people known as a 
but who do not come under the class twice-born, or wh 
did not at any time belong to that class, none of the’Das, 
Sanskars prevail, and they regulate the most important rites 
in life, by following a sort of locali custom, changeable and 
. changing from time to time. Those 'of my critics who’ say 
that Hinduism is the observance of ,Karma Kanda, and Das 
_ Sanskars, will, I hope, find the above a’ satisfactory answer. 
` As the religious faiths of the Hindus do not very properly 
admit of a common definition, so too, their customs, with all 
` local variations, do not. admit of a common generalization in 
the way in which my critics suggest, 'and to say that Hindu- 
. ism is the observance of Das Senskars, while most of them hay, 
no currency-at the present moment, is as good as to say th 
Hinduism is the beef-eating, shome-j -juice drinking Aryanism í Gu. 
ancient times. 
.I now come to my own definition. I said that what.the 
- Hindus, or the majority in a Hindu community ao, is 
Hinduism—and I said that those people at present domiciled 
in India who belong to a hierarchy of caste, are Hindus. I 
analyzed caste and showed how even the caste rules were 
changeable and eclectic, and furthermore, that there is a general 
attempt at upheaval amongst the masses. An interesting 
illustration of this is furnished and transpired at the last census, 
- People objected to be classed as as Chandals by castes 
the Rajbansis of Rungpur would not be classed Kuchis or 
Kuch Beharies ; they prefer their claim to be Khetrias. Sever- 
al classes prefer claims to be ranked as Vaishya. 
I showed, in accordance with facts which-no one, I hope, 
. can gainsay, that Hinduism is a moving and progressive entity, 
both in religious beliefs and social matters. A true Hindu 
would not revere anything that is old, because of its antiquity, 
_. but he would conserve any thing that is good which he might 
find in antiquity, or’ associated with it. The true Hindu 
| ‘would not tolerate an abuse because ‘it. is hoary, but would 
‘say; as Vijaineshwara of revered memory did say, of old, 
. (Mitakshara, Chapter I. ` Section if. Verse 4): “Practise 
‘not that which is legal under the sacred ordinances, ~ jaa 
abhorred by the world, (for) it secures not celestial bliss `; ” andj, 
¿he would say this whenever necessary, only he would say 
it himself. .He cannot allow others to say this to him. ~His 
amour propre is justly roused wben this is done. The 
‘Hindus are thus essentially a custom-making people. Custom, 
-of course, takes a longer time to grow and crystallize, ` and 
-.bears also a- longer lease of life than a legislative enactment ; 
and when it grows or dies, it grows or dies with the consensus 
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ol a whole people. Itthus undergoes the test (which summary 
islative enactment, even’ under the best of circumstances, 
ednnot) t hat it is either good for a whole community for the time 

' being, of it isnot. As a matter very intimately connected 
with this, let those who think that the time is not yet come for 
ait-expansion of our Legislative Councils. by the introduction. 
of the elective principle, note what the Hindus’ did, or what 

. they do even now, in many matters affecting their well- being, 

and how they did it, or how they do it even now. 

The first springing up of a custom must rest with the people, 

and with, perhaps, a section ofthe people. The matter which, 
of course, would need. further sanction, or to which certain 

S inction would be attached, would have to go for such sanction 

before tribunals, or assemblies, vested with the powers of such 

sanction ; and thus grew the customary laws of India ‘primarily 
with the people, or a section of people, these ‘finding 
their sanction in tribunals or assemblies of the people them- 
sdives, and it ultimately being codified in the Sanhitas 
of commentaries thereof. A description of these popular 
tribunals in ancient India, and how their decision used to be 
arrived at by a majority of votes, may not be amiss.* These 
were : Ist, Kings Council ; 2nd, Assemblies of townsmen ; 3rd, 
Companies of traders ; gih, Families. Families were assem- 
_blages of relatives, cognate connections and kinsmen ; ; companies 

‘of traders were assemblages of persons of similar or various 

tribes exercising the same calling ; assemblies of townsmen were 

-assemblages of various tribes and various professions living in a 
town or village.. A tribunal composed of families had a juris- 
ion inferior to that of a tribunal composed of the com- 
me of traders ; and so a company of traders exercised a. 
jurisdiction inferior to that of an assembly of townsmen ; the 
tribunal of a higher grade exercising appellate jurisdiction 
6ver one of a lower grade. Over all these, was the court of the 
tHe eh in Council, presided over, in the absence of the King, by 
the Chief Judge (jp faata), and composed of assessors taken 
from all classes of men. 

nr jurisdiction extended to all cases of a civil and aiaiai 

t 











ture, and as the a of the remnants of these insti- 
tions shows, to all social questions as well which came before 

tl ese tribunals in the form, either of a civil or a criminal 
ceeding ; the number of members, as we find in the case of , 

i e assessors composing the King’s Council, was, in all these 
institutions, an uneven number, showing that matters used to be, 
decided by a majority of votes. The. members composing 





* A complete description of them, their jurisdiction and their mode of 
sp ICeSUOER: is to be found in Mitakshara, Chapter I, Sec. i. 
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each of these assemblies, as we find in the case of their rems 
nants even now, were representative men. 

With the subjugation of Hindus by foreigners, and the con- 
sequent loss of their political powers, these institutions fell into 
disuse, and only survived in some places as Panchayats, with... 
jurisdiction extending only to social questions and to civil afd 
criminal cases of not much importance. The only way im 
which the award of the Panchayat can now be enforced. is by a 
deprivation of caste rights, or cessation of Brahminical’ ministry, 
for a time, or for ever. This has crystallized caste and Brahmi- 
nical influence to a great extent, for whereas the assemblies, 
we note in the Mitakshara, were composed, in cases of Coun- 
cils of townsmen, of people of all castes, the present Panchayats 
are composed, in almost all cases, of men of one caste alone. In 
Bengal, as we said in a previous, chapter, an informal sort of 
teeeting of men of the Bhadralogue (getitlemen) class, Brah- 
mins, Vaidyas, Kaisthas, is now and then held to discuss ang” 
to take cognizance of matters pertaining to breaches of caste 
rules ; but elsewhere in India these meetings aré confined to 
the caste itself, which alone can enforce its order by the kind of 
ganetion noted above. 

The organization, in this changed form, is; however, found. 
very much more developed in some parts of India thamin others, 
and not so much among the upper classes as among the lower 
classes of people ; and the reason for this is obvious. Customs 
amongst the lower orders have not been codified at all; they have 
always been left unwritten ; so that while, with the loss of the 
political power of the Hindus, their popular institutions havin 
ceased, to exist, the higher classes, scarcely as we said . ties 
cent, of those known as Hindus,.have fallen back more or , 
these writterr codes, and the interpretation thereof by thé anap 
' dits,” the lower classes have still to depend on their Panchayat tò- 
declare what the unwritten law is, and the kind of sanction for’ 
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_*® The principal centres of these Pundits in Bengal are Navadip, Tribini, 
Vicrampur and Backla.. The Pundits are thér mere grammarians, 
(Vyakaranik),. lawyers (Sma:tas), or logicians (Nyaeks), The Nyaeks 
hold the highest rank ; next to the Nayaeks are the Smartas, and last comes 
the Vyakaranik. The Bengal Nyaeks obtain their title in the Zos, by 
reading the Nyashastra (logic) the curriculum does not include any sys- 
tem of Durshan (philosophy), or any ef the Vedas or Puranas, or Dharma 
Shastra (law). The Smartas read only the Dharma Shastras prevalent in 
the Bengal School—Dyabhaga and Raghunandan’s compilation of Smriitt!® 
The Vyakaraniks obtain their title on account of proficiency in grammar 
and rhetoric. “Fhe Pundits subsist om alms, For reasons very similar to. 
Pundit, when the Court Pundit was an institution in our court, the Samajiks. 
disregard their Vyvasthas in many cases. In all parts of India the Pundits. 
have to give Vyvasthas only in cases when the matter is referred to them 
by the caste people. 
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its non-observance, Nowhere is this Panchayat system found in 
_a more developed form than among the lower orders of the 
people of Behar : among the classes of Kairis, Kurmis, Kahars, 
Telis, &c. We find among them five grades of caste councils : 
D: Jawar, Baisi, Panchmahal, and Chaurasi ; of which the 






is the lowest court, and the last the highest court of appeal. 
AN appeal cannot go direct to the Chaurasi, but must pass 
through the intermediate courts, The Gawan Council consists 
of members chosen from two or more conterminous villages. 
The word Jawar, literally means “ neighbour, ” but in this case 
signifies a tract of country composed of villages surrounding 
the family residence of some recognized person. Its extent is 
fixed ; but, of course, there can be no rule regulating the num- 
ber of villages which make up a Jawar. The term Baisi 
signifies a court consisting of 22 Panchayats, but this number és 
not strictly adhered to. The Panchmahal has a still larger 
"Jurisdiction ; and the. Chaurasi is the supreme over all, its 
jurisdiction extending over several districts. 

Every Panchayat has a Sardar, or headman, called Mahtan, 
whose office is hereditary. But, should the son be incompetent, 
the members of the caste proceed to eléct another headman ; 
and the office remains in the new family, except in the case 
above alluded to, or on failure of male issue. Offences triable 
by Panchayats may be broadly classified thus :—(1) Civil 
claims, (2) Social offencesin which the women of the family 
are concerned, and where exposure would be disgraceful, (3) 
Assault, abusive language, &c, (4) Theft, (5) Extortion, (6) 
“Maintenance,” The punishments are fine and social ostracism, - 
An aggrieved party first goes to the Sardar and makes his 
complaint. If he has a primd facie case, the Chhari Sardar 
(Chaprasi) of the Panchayats is sent to summon the ‘other 
members of the Council ; and word is sent to the defendant 
that he is accused of a certain offence, and that the case will be 
heard on a certain day. Each party brings his witnesses, 
These are sworn, examined, and cross-examined, and so also are 
the parties themselves. The decision of the Panchayat is then 
given, and the party aggrieved thereby may appeal to the next 
Court, There are no published codes of law, but the rulings 
of the Chaurasi are preserved in M.S, and acopy is given 
to the Baisi Sardar. If the plaintiff wins his suit, he generally 
recovers all his expenses, together with some small sum to make 
up for the injury done to him. In cases of appeal, the appel- 
lant has to deposit travelling expenses. If the defendant 
refuses to pay the fine imposed, the course adopted is very 
simple, but very severe. The Auka (pipe) of the defaulter is 
stopped, no one will dine with him or entertain him, his family 
cannot be married, and not even his kinsmen dare help him.’ 
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There. is thus an amount : of piese exhibited which 
would not have been the case if, on account of absence of 
legislative recognition, the sanction, for its award were not con- 
fined to such sanction alone,. as the caste, without making 
itself amenable to the criminal law of the country, could inflict 
though i in their nature they are by far harder than would a 
wise be. inflicted if they had a choice of sanctions, as they i 
when the institutions were political institutions of the Fay 
This would also not be the-case if the caste, sitting with peopd 
of other caste, had the benefit of their dispassionate thinking, as 
they would have had in ancient India in their assemblies of towns- 
men and King’s Council. At present the Panchayat, being con- 
fined to the people of the caste alone, a dispassionate judgment, 
when the people ofa caste are divided over a question, is 
digicult to attain. It goes without saying that, while there 
would be greater wisdom in a more extended Council, a more 
liberal view as to the well-being of the community would 
probably be taken, and this is not very possible under the présent 
circumstances. 

To-all, therefore, interested in the welfare of India, we say, 
revive the ancient Councils of India. To Government we. submit, 
“Why shall we not, say again, as Vijeshnawara: said of old (Mi- 
takshara, Chapter Section i ili, Verse 4): * Practise not that which 
is legal by sacred ordinances, but is abhorred by the world (for) 
it secures not celestial! bliss only allow us to say it ee : 
It touches our amour propre, if others say it tous. If, with 
the modern theory of legislation, you cannot leave us in every 
matter to our good old system of custom-making, which ex 
necessitate takes time, you can safely allow us, without any 
prejudice to any interests whatever with the protection of 
which you are concerned, to fight and wrangle amongst our- 
selves in a Council, the jurisdiction of which you may restrict 
as much as you like, watching our fight from your serene 
and august distance, and exercising your right of dissolving 
our Paddington Parliaments as. often as you see that we do 
not rise to the height of telling our countrymen : * Practise not 
that which is legal under your sacred ordinances, but is abhorred 
by the world at large, (for) it secures not celestial bliss,” and 
sanctioning our decrees in your Supreme Council when we do. 
This, at least, will save you from the paia of having your bene- 
volent motives misconstrued and misunderstood. saa 

To one section of my countrymen I say, we are moving, 
however, imperceptibly by -ourselves ; and it is not easy to 
move a whole nation, and the life of a nation is, at any rate, 
very long indeed. We cannot be moved by extraneous forces, 
for the whole social fabric is so framed that. if you apply 
extraneous oe at one part, there is a danger of the whole 
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coming to a dead- lock at another part. .And if it ought not to 
touch our amour propre to be told to move by a “legislature 
composed almost entirely of foreigners, we know that they do 
not understand us, our social system and our difficulties. Con- 
above premises, when you seek extraneous aid, and 






u wish us to move faster-than we are doing .at present, the 
hing.you should do, isto apply your head and heart to . 
get some sort of voice in the Legislative Councils of India, or | 
at best to get revived the Councils indicated in the Mitakshara, 
as Councils subordinate to the Supreme Councils, where you 
and your countrymen alone should decide what is for the good | 
of your own social well being, : 

To another section of my countrymen, I say : Under no mood 
forget that the Sonatan Hindu Dharma is a moving and pro- 
gressive system, and, so far as its social ethics are concerned, it is 

ettled by the voice of people, or say a majority of people, with 

cara to surrounding circumstances as to their ultimate good. 
The expression of that voice differs from time to time as the 
changing circumstances differ, and there is a relativity, as tm 
other ideas, in our idea of the ultimate good of our people. You 
have made your customs, and you make your customs even 
now, by adherence to the above premises, and while you should © 
never cease to join with the rest of your countrymen in trying 
to achieve some amount of political freedom by getting a voice ` 
in your Legislative Councils, see that, with the limited and 
Narrow powers you even now possess, you conform so well to 
the true spirit of your system, to the true spirit of the times, and 
to the surrounding circumstances, that you give not even the- 
slightest excuse for any extraneous forces being ever brought ' 
to bear on you, 

To all my countrymen I say ; Join hands and proceed on 
pout onward march, 
GURU PROSHAD’ SEN. 


Art XIL—THREE WEEKS IN CAMP. 


HE trap is at the door, the bags and bundles arg 
packed in, the harness carefully inspected, and the 138i 
put straight. «Jump up,” say P. F, “and don’t take å ae 
about it;” and up we get, feeling slightly nervous as to fg 
the new horse is going to behave. “The Slogger” has only 
just- returned from the trainer, and we have been warned that, 
although he is as quiet as a lamb, he likes to go. He begins 
fairly enough, waiting as patiently as a worn-out old cob 
horse until we are seated. Then, off we “go, and our three 
weeks’ camping has begun. How will our first morning’s 
journey end? At our camp, or in the ditch? The Sloggey 
evidently does like to go, and as the road lies straight and 
clear before us, we are well pleased to let him put his best 
foot foremost. How enjoyable it is to sit behind a really good 
goer, and feel the fresh morning air rushing past one’s ears, 

“ I should enjoy it rather more,” says P. F.,to whom I confide 
all my enjoyment, “if this beast didn’t. pull so hard. He is 
pulling my arms off, « 

As the arms were good strong ones, and The Slogger showed 
signs of settling into the steady pace that had earned him 
his name, I continued to enjoy myself. Bright sunshine, clear 
cold air, with no chilling fog lying over the land, such as spoils 
the cold weather mornings in Lower Bengal~—creeping into one’s 
bones, to sow the seeds of fever and rheumatism—,oughf we 
not to make the most of such rare blessings? It is good to 
feel one’s face tingle with the cold and to draw deep breaths 
of the pure fresh morning air. Pure air?—wait a little, we 
are on the outskirts of a village, and it is, perhaps, as well to 
wait until we have left it well behind us before calling the 
air pure. 

“ Khabardar !” shouts P. F., as a string of women trail slowly 
across the road, “ Khabardar!” yells the syce, at a group of 
children, making mud pies in front of them—the women 
hardly care to quicken their pace until the horse is close upon 
them, and the wheel goes dangerously near the last of them, 
but the children scuttle off laughing and shouting. The 
probability of the smallest baby being left sprawling in the 
road, or of half the little urchins darting back in front of us, 
makes P. F. rein in The Slogger, much to that animal’s disgust. 
He has just settled down to his work, and strongly disapproves 
of having to walk quietly through the dirty narrow streets of a 
large village—or town, ‘as it would be called in England, 
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if such a miserable attempt at a town could exist there. Why, 
oh ! why, do all the old women—and their name is legion—crawl 
along the middle of the street? Why do mothers let their 
babies crawl there, and their cows and goats lie there? Why 
„ġo men have their heads shaved just in the place where the wheels 
of dny passing vehicle must shave their backs? Can anyone 
explain why anyone and everyone should be allowed to 
obstruct the traffic by utilizing the public street as a dressing- 
room, a cowshed, a stable, a market, a play-ground, a sleeping- 
place, a nursery, a goods’ shed, and, worst of all, a dirt heap ? 
One man has put up a rough shelter of mats to keep the sun 
off his stall of dirty sweetmeats, and the props that support it 
project several feet into the road; another has spread his 
small stock of grain on mats to dry ; and a third is mending a 
broken ‘ekka. As the street is about ten feet wide, these 
obstructions threaten to block the way. At the sound of wheef, 
ae men leisurely remove their persons out of danger, and, if 
‘fally interested in the cows, poke their ribs to make them 
get out of the way: the cows turn their heads to the walls of 
the houses and allow their hind-quarters to remain in danger, 
“ Take care, P. F.! That cow’s tail was nearly off” 
“ Hi! hi !”—~shouts the syce—“ Baba!” and a baby it is, 
right in the way, and no one looking after it. 
“Take that child away,” shouts P. F. to a couple of men 
who are within arm’s length of the miserable little scrap of 
humanity. “It is not mine,” replies one of the men, as they both 
move aside, I expect to hear the child’s bones being crushed 
under the wheel, as The Slogger is pulled nearly into a sweet- 
“meat shop to try to save it, but a woman manages to pull it 
away, and, dragging itup on toher hip by one arm, walks off 
with it unconcernedly. Then the syceis sent ahead, and shouts 
“ Khabardar” until he is hoarse, and pushes the old women 
aside, and shoves the cows out of the way, and we reach the 
further side of the village with unstained wheels, as far as the - 
blood of our fellow creatures is concerned. Within the next 
half mile we meet an, unlimited supply of old women, who 
tempt their fate under the wheels—they -have good reason 
to believe in faté, for surely nothing else saves these miserable, 
impassive old creatures from meeting the death they court, 
while our blood curdles at the sight of a°grey-headed old 
pwoman meandering about the road under The Slogger’s nose, 
and we crack our voices in shouting at her, P. F. having to 
pull the horse almost back on his haunches to save her from, 
shall I say, an untimely end? She herself is perfectly unmoved ; 
she neither quickens her pace, nor moves a muscle of her 
grim old face. The younger women, and men, are nearly’ 
as bad—are they all afflicted with deafness, or are they so 
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careless of life as not to feel the ordinary instinct of self: 
preservation ? 

Every village is the same, and The Slogger gets accustomed 
to walking through them, instead of taking them at full trot. 
Fortunately,. ona cold morning like this; one’s olfactory nerves | 
are not subjected to any unbearable shock, and the people 
afford endless “studies in brown.” What wonderfully ugly 
faces the old women have! Coarse, hard, and ill- -tempered, 
without the faintest shadow of a smile on them.. Poor old 
souls! This cold weather, that stirs our blood so pleasantly 
and brings fresh life to our exhausted bodies, must be a bitter 
trial to them;to us it brings health and strength, —to them, 
aching bones and shivering misery. Why do we seldom or 
ever see any of these poor old creatures well clothed and 
comfortable looking ? The family, tie—is in some respects—very- 
stongin India ; but surely it can be nothing more than a mere 
outward show of respect that is paid to parents, when mothers 
and grandmothers are allowed to crawl about in thin rags, 
sons and grandsons are warmly wrapped up-in padded cloths 
and blankets. The number of old women to be seen in every 
village is astounding, but there are not nearly so many old 
men. The’ reason of this is, no doubt, the hard lives the 
women lead. They age much sooner then the men. Hard | 
work, less food, and more exposure to. the cold, cannot fail 
to have their effect. The men take the cream of everything, and 
the. women subsist on what they can get. What wonder that 
they grow hard and sour looking, and that their tongues clack 
loudly on-the Seis provocation? The beggars are well 
off compared with these miserably-clad and poorly-fed mothers” 
and grandmothers, . The privation they endure increases as 
they grow older. The younger women, who have children to 
rear, are better fed and cared for. The number of sturdy little 
rascals that swarm in every village show that the mothers 
must be fairly strong and healthy ; itis after the first six or 
eight years of married life that they age rapidly. Some of 
the old crones may be childless widows, with no one to care for. 

_ them, but not many ; 3 and they all look starved and miserable, 
a reproach to the men who allow their much respected mothers: 
to shiver in the cold, ‘while they themselves are warmly clad. 

A few elderly women, sitting behind their baskets of saleable / 
wares, have a-somewhat better-cared-for appearance. Probably. 
they are the more enterprising spirits who are strong enough | 
to fight their own battles, and, instead of submitting passively 
toa life of semi-starvation, earn their own living by becoming 
 snop-keepers on a very small scale. 

. The children are far pleasanter “studies in brown ”—fat : 
little Pepiess sturdy young rascals, and APEU little maidens. 


~ 
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Dozens of them, of all ages and sizes, and in all kinds of. 
queer costumes, swarm in every village. Nature’s every-day 
suit is the favorite costume, but there are many wonderful 
garments displayed on the small creatures. Small jackets 
of curious shape’ and many colors are displayed for sale in a 
low shed at the corner, hung on a string ; and below the row of 
jackets a couple of aurazes sit, cross-legged, stitching some more 
of the bright colored little garments. . Close by,.another string is 
stretched across one of those low dens that are miscalled shops, 
and a score of curious little caps, with long ear-flaps, hang from’ 
it—red ones, bound with pink; green with mauve binding ; 
every bright color contrasted with a still brighter one. When 
new and clean, these brilliant touches of color add greatly 
to the picturesqueness of the people ; but alas! their. bright- 
ness soon fades, and the accumulated dirt of many ‘days reduées 
them to a uniform shade of oily dinginess. Dirty or clean, the 
small wearers are just as happy. Look at a group of a dozen 
or'so of them, sitting on the floor of a somewhat better class of 
shop, sorting grain; they are laughing and chattering merrily, 
and, when they have earned a few cowries, will rush off and 
join their play-fellows in making mud pies, and flying kites. 
A School Board Inspector would, no doubt, be shocked to see 
these children playing in the streets, nafsing baby brothers. 
aiid sisters, or busily employed in sorting dka/, but we are not 
shocked. | The healthy, happy children are one of the pleasant- 
est features in Behar village life; and fortunately there are as 
yet no School Boards to deprive them of any of the pleasures 
Of their short childhood. Life’ grows hard for them soon 
enough. Do you see that pretty little creature with a-red saree. 
hanging in tatters round her ?—What a bright; rogueish face, 
she has, as shecries “ Salaam, Salaam. !” and dances’ about 
behind the trap. In a few years she will be toiling along ‘with 
a baby in’ her arms and a basket on her head, a dirty cloth 
pulled over her head, and a shrewish look on her face. All 
the prettiness and brightness will have gone—there is no 
ee Standing with reluctant feet - : 
Where the brook and rivermeet 
Womanhood and girlhood sweet : 

for her. In Indian women, this change from childhood to 
womanhood is always rapid. In the hard every-day life of the 
Jower classes, itis much more so than amongst the higher 
classes, and it is noticeable how few young girls are seen 
amongst the women who are moving about the villages, or 
employed in the ordinary cuties of agricultural or household ~ 
life. ea | | | 
We are clear of the village at last, and The Slogger can 
move freely again. Good roads are the rule in Behar, as bad 
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-ones are in Lower Bengal, and we get io gaily. The sun 
is tolerably high by this time, but the air is too cold for us to 
mind -his mild attentions, and the country looks almost pretty, 
flooded in the’ subdued sunshine of a December morning. 
The mango topes are very fine, and redeem the flatness Of* 
the landscape from actual ugliness, he mustard fields’ are 
beginning to deck the land in alight |veil of yellow. A few 
weeks later the color will deepen to a rich gold, and be more 
general, and the young wheat, that shows but sparely at present, 
will spread a cloak of beautiful bright green over the red earth. 

.“ Hi!” shouts the syce, para ieee in upon a reverie of sea 
fields and golden blossoms. “Hil you with the basket.” “Hi?! 
umbrella, Æz/ grass.” This curious stylé of address is evident- 
ly understood by the various owners of the articles mentioned, 
fq they remove themselves from the middle of the road to the g 
side in an aggravatingly deliberate manner. Hi! gharriwan ! 
Go your own side?” but the string of carts in front of-as 
crawl along as before—some on the right side, some on the 
‘left. 

“Go tothe side?” shouts P. F., and the last man on 
the last cart slowly turns his head, ‘and, seeing us close 
behind him, gives a sudden dig to one ‘bullock, twists the tail 
of the others, and turns his cart right across the road in the 
laudable desire to get to the wrong side of it. We have 
passed the end of it, and escape the wheel of the next one by a 
hairs breath. While I am speculating ‘as to what verdict a 
jury (of the country) would bring in, if we came to grief 
through the gross carelessness of a miserable gharriwan, x 
new danger suddenly appears a few yards ahead of us. “Look 

out,” says P., F, as he tries to persuade The Slogger to go 
gently. “Site tight?” We sit tight, and the trap goes over 
a ridge in the road that is high enough to test the strength 
of the springs tolerably severely. The „amiable rayat has a 
trick of carrying water across the road to irrigate his lands, 
by means of a gutter dug directly across, Sometimes he is 
good enough to cover the drain; but when he does, he displays 
an excess of zeal, and raises a ridge ‘over it that threat- 
ens to break the springs of any ordinary trap, and bump the 
occupants half a foot into the air. But what can be expected 
from a man who has no springs to his own carriage and pair? , 
If his conveyance happens to stick at a ridge, he digs his stick 
into one bullock, kicks the other, and bumps over it withouf 
caring for consequences. A gutter that is left open isa still 
greater nuisance than the covered one, and half a mile further 
on we see one before us. There is no avoiding it :“* Gently, 
Slogger, gently 2” Slogger may take it never so gently, but the 
jolt is enough to dislocate every Joint in| our bodies, and we 
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make some very uncomplimentary remarks about the amiable 
rayat, 

There are plenty of the species about at this time of the 
year, The crops require weeding, and the work of irrigation 
H on more or less all day, although the afternoon is the 
tI 






hselected by the wise man for distributing the water over 
he Carefully prepared surface of his land. Creak, crake, goes 
the simple apparatus by which water is drawn from the 
wells—creak, crake ; the bullocks trot down the steep. incline - 
that has been made for the purpose, and a large skin, full of 
water, makes its appearance above the level of the well, and 
is emptied into the main gutter, which, leading into many 
smaller gutters, conveys it to the crops. Sometimes the water 
is allowed to flow into ’a natural reservoir formed by a dip 
in the ground, and thence it is distributed over a very cong 
ýned area by means of a large basket-work shovel. Where. 
Bae in this land of expedients, would such a sight be seen, in 
the nineteenth century, as men irrigating their land by flinging 
water broadcast from a shallow pool by means of a shovel- 
shaped basket? A small company .of paddy-birds stand ex-. 
pectantly by, in hopes of securing a few small fish for their 
breakfast. The rough wooden wheel that acts as a pulley for 
the rope by which the water is drawn from the well, gives forth 
an appalling sound ; the bullocks slowly creep up the incline’; 
the big skin bag descends into the well and fills. Then the bul- 
locks turn and run down the incline; the wheel again utters 
fearful sounds ; the rope passes over it, and the big bag of water 
Js slowly drawn up, pulled to.one side, and the water poured 
out: Truly a primitive mode of irrigation for this country that 
boasts a National Congress. How long will it be before a 
patent pump replaces the rough pulley and bullocks, or the 
long bamboo witha huge dab of mud on the end of it, that 
serves the same purpose.” 

“ Look !” says P. F.,—and we look, A ruffian of the tribe of 
fakirs is passing by. His tangled mass of hair is dyed red ; his 
body, and the scanty rag that constitutes his clothing, arẹ- 
covered with ashes. But this repulsive looking object is not 
what has attracted P. F.’s attention. He is followed by a small 
boy, evidently a disciple of the noble /akzr, The small boy’s 
body is clothed in nature’s every-day garment, plentifully 
Whesmeared with ashes, He looks a sharp young sprig of eight.or 
ten years of age, His eyes peep out inquisitively from a small 
ash-covered visage. An esthetic would probably describe his 
mouth, as a red splash, edged with pearls, on an ash-colored 
ground ; but it is merely a red gap, with lips drawn out into a 
grin of intense satisfaction, showing a set of fine white teeth. 
The cause.of his satisfaction is evident ; for he looks from us 


marks where our tents have been pitched ; and, as we l > 
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to his feet, and struts along very proudly. Lo! has he not 
reason to walle proudly ? his feet are clothed, though his body 


is not and very magnificently clothed, too, in a pair of bran 


new patent leather Oxford shoes, We were silent, after pass- 
ing this interesting couple ; that boy is too much for us. 
A gleam of white under the shade ‘of a large mane 






up, doggie rushes frantically out to greet us. The cloth iS 
laid for : breakfast, and an appetizing | : sound of frizzling and 


` frying from the cookhouse fire bears evidence of a savory dish 


+ 


being in course of preparation.’ Whata wonderfully ingenious 
contrivance that cookhouse fireplace is? A few holes dug in’ 
the ground, with three straight sides, and one sloped ; an iron 
grating mudded in over each hole, and a mud wall, a few 
ches high, raised all round the grating, to rest the kettles i 


- pans on, and the cook is perfectly content ; the finest kerose 


stove iùn ‘the world would not please’ him half so well. Tie 
sloped side allows the draught to get into the holes, and the 
charcoal on the iron grating burns clear and bright. When we 
move our camp, the mud walls will be broken down and the 
iron grating taken out, to be mudded up again at the next 
halting-place. What sort of breakfast could an English cook 
serve up from sch a stove? ‘It is. lucky there is no globe- 


, trotter present, to see what a good meal our native cook can 


send to the table, as he would assuredly publish a glowing 
account of the luxury of-Anglo-Indian life. The fact that good 
meat and vegetables are obtainable only in the cold weather— 


that isto say, for about three months out of twelve—woule 


not impress itself upon him, but a twelve miles drive ina 
delightfully cold morning would add greatly to the flavor of 
the good things set before him. With good roads and easy 
communications, fresh provisions can be sent out from head- 


‘quarters to any part of Behar during the three months from 


the middle of November to the middle of February. Before and 


after that time travellers fare very differently. Meat will not 
_ stand a journey even in the end of February, unless packed in 


ice. Butter turns to oil, and vegetables are becoming very 
scarce, Therefore, let us enjoy the good things of life while we 


‘may, and partake thankfully of the feast prepared for us. 


Breakfast over, is it not pleasant to sit idly under the trees, 
reclining, or talking, as the spirit moves? It is delightfii 
cool still, though the sun is warm ; the foliage of the mango 
trees throws a deep shade, through which gleams of sunshine 
fall softly on the clean swept ground. The camp is very 
‘quiet; the servants are enjoying the rest they have earned ; 
and the tinkling of the bullock’s bells is too far off to be dis- 


turbing. What.an opportunity for dreaming—not the dreams 
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of sleep, over which we have no control, but beautiful day- 
dreams, in which the whole scene changes. The tents, the tall 
wrasses fringing the road and waving gently in the breeze, the 
-ired bullocks resting beside the empty carts, the horses quietly 
hing their grass—all grow dim and fade away. ‘The 
ope becomes an English wood, where we have spent 
a happy summer’s day, and | 

“Where the drooping boughs between 
- Shadow dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go,” 

Is it the “green trees whispering soft and low”? ordo I 
hear the sound of children’s laughter rippling softly in the 
still air? Little feet pattering about among the wood ane- 
mosis ; long-limbed boys reaching down the straggling branches ` 
-7 athe girls to pick the blackberries. = 
~The vision has gone. The graceful trees are only sturdy 
“margo trees. Again the tall, silver-grey grasses are waving 
where the blackberry bushes were, and, instead of children’s 
laughter and chatter, a discordant cry of Badu! Babu? 
grates harshly on my ears. A poor miserable cripple has 
crawled to the edge of the camping-ground and is raising 
her. monotonous cry with the regularity of a machine. We 
bribe her to silence, and she crawls away; but our day-dreams 
have fled, and we rouse ourselves to begin the work of the day. ` 
Charity is very praiseworthy, no doubt, but has its disadvan- 
tages, and it is generally advisable to restrain one’s desire to 
indulge in it until on the eve of departure for a fresh 
‘camping-ground. Ten minutes after the departure of the first 
beggar, another came, and then another and another. One 
woman was soafraid she would be late for her share of our 
bounty, that she forgot she was lame until within a short dis- 
tance of her new found “ Ma bap ;” then, after dragging herself 
painfully along for a few yards, she flopped down on the ground 
‘and favored us with a specimen of beggar eloquence. Shall 
I confess that we hardened our hearts and had her removed 
to a distance. She went away, and again forgot herl. ame- 
ness in her anxiety to seek a more profitable place. 

Then silence settles'on the camp once more, until the tall 
shadows of the trees grow taller, and the sunbeams flicker 

uth a fading light. Then the camp awakes, the syces busy 
_ about the horses, the servants steal sleepily out 
of their resting-places, and the sound of tea-cups, clattering 
on the table, suggests that it is time for Tea. When is a cup 
of tea not welcome? We enjoy it inthe early morning, whe- 
_ ther the thermometer is at 60 or at 90°; in the scorching days 
of April and May ; -in the damp and enervating misery of the 
rains, it acts as-a reviver of sinking nature, and may be con- 
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sidered- as one. of die ‘necessaries ‘of life. Now, in the- cool 
December afternoon, with quivering Hecks of pale sunshiné, 
dancing on the white cloth, and a flood of rosy light spreading 
faintly upwards from the sinking sun, softening the defects of 
the landscape and rousing the busy minahs to a perfect ra 
of-excitement, tea is a luxury. 

“I think,” says P. F. contentedly, “this is not at all be ~ 
I should enjoy it more if there were no big black ants ,oSuew 

In spite of the ants we enjoy it; before our third coun 
finished, the rosy light has vanished, the last flicker of sun- 
shine has passed away; and a chill shadow creeps over us, ` 
- How cosy itis inside the tent with the purduks down and 
the lamps lit. The cold creeps through the walls of our 
‘Calico room” by degrees; there are no draughts to trouble | 
us, and.with a box of new books and a comfortable chair each, 
we find.the, evenings none too long, Camp life is certai” ; 
pleasanter. fortwo or three, than for “one alone. A game’ Oi -7 
Chess or Backgammon, Ecarté, or even Reversé, helps to pass 
an idle hour-—if there is one; and a solitary dinner certainly 
is apt to. have a depressing effect on the diner By ten 
o'clock the cold begins to assert itself, and the idea of getting 
under the blankets suggests pleasant reflections on the subject 
of early hours, Strange to say our ideas on that subject under- 
go. a change during the night, and we do not feel very keen 
on getting up early in the morning, Imperceptibly as the 
cold creeps through the walls of the tent, it is in full possession 
in the morning, and the water in the gumias is cold enough to 
remind us of the bitter mornings in the old country, when etr~ 
small fingers were, numbed, but not always cleanséd, by a 
hasty wash in a basin of cruelly cold water. 

Outside, the servants’ are shuffling about with rounded 
shoulders and clasped hands, shivering and miserable, The 
cold has no charms for them, and the. Behari does not under- 
stand how much he has to thank his native climate for making 
him. so much healthier and stiffer than his less fortunate 
neighbour, the Bengali. Until the sun shines out and warms 
them up, the camp-followers are numb and wretched, unless 
they bustle about and take something to warm them. A 
merciful man is merciful to his beast, anda few ounces of tea 
have a wonderfully good effect on ‘the servants, They APP ieee 
ciate a cup of hot tea in the early morming.as much as Wea 
and attribute manifold virtues to the fragrant beverage. A small 
supply. of good, strong flavored tea tends to keep the camp” 
establishment contented, and a contented establishment adds very 
considerably to the pleasure of camping. 

A halting-day is a day of rest for man and- beast. We finish 
our chota hagree at our leisure, and start for a journey of 
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inspection round the camp..-The horses greet us with low 
whinnies of welcome, and the syces make a creat show of being 
bousily-employed in attending to their comforts, It is bad for 
the syce whose horse has no grass, or insufficient bedding, and | 
palways necessary to look after the creature comforts of 
animal very closely. The temptation to shirk their 
t Is great at all times to those laziest and most troublesome 
of under-servants, the grass-cutters, butin camp they appear 
to consider it a hardship. that the horses shoul Id require grass at 
all. The day of rest is often a day of trial to the honest syce, 
whose feelings are hurt by the suspicion implied in a too close 
inspection of the stable arrangements. It is—in his eyes—a 
mean proceeding to look into the buckets, and ask to see the 
grass provided for animals that are in his charge. But it is 
impossible to please everyone, and The Slogger shows visiblee 
wns of improvement in condition and capacity for work, when 
his-master occasionally looks into his bucket, and insists on his 
bundle of grass being carried past for inspection every day. ` 
Near the horses, some cows:of a very diminutive race are 
tied up, waiting to be milked. They are hardly larger than 
donkeys, and so thin and poor that, when one seer of milk is 
produced for our inspection as the joint product of three 
animals, we are surprised—not at the sfhallness of the 
quantity, but that they have given any at all. When will the 
rayat begin to grasp the idea that it Is as easy to rear good: 
cows as bad ones, and that good ones are much more profitable ? 
A little trouble would produce great results in improving the 
qewality of the country-bred cows. In some villages in .Behar 
fine, straight backed cows are often seen, the descendants of 
English cattle imported many years ago. But -they are the 
property of well-to-do traders, or zemindars, who take no trouble 
to perpetuate the breed. The village cattle suffer severely 
from want of fodder in the dry season. Even at this time 
of the year there is hardly a blade of grass to be seen, and . how 
can they exist throughout the whole of the cold and the dry 
season? A certain amount of fodder is provided for them, as 
the leavés and stalks of various kinds of d#al are dried and 
stored for them ; but there is little or no nourishment in this des- 
cription of fadder, Silos would answer well in such a dry soil 
s oo of Behar, and provide the cattle with ample and nourish- 
food all the year round ; but I have not heard of any enter- 
Pricing zemindar who has as yet attempted to introduce them. 
-When only one seer of milk can be obtained from three cows, 
the owner of the cows is not to be trusted. He will assuredly 
water the milk, unless closely watched ; even in the places where 
milk is more plentiful, and the cows yield the average amount 
of from one to two seers each, itis never safe to use the milk 
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unless the cows are milked in the camp. “ Death in the milk- 
pails” is a fatal fact in India, where any filthy pool is resorted 
to, in lieu of the cow with the iron tail. 

“What have you got in these baskets?” I ask, as the cook 4 
brings two, curiously- -shaped baskets from the tent that seg 
as acookhouse. There is a small round pole, with a covey 
tied down on the top of each basket, which is very broar 
low, and made of closely-woven bamboo. The cook lift “G20 
cover cautiously and drops in some grain, and we peep ‘sh 
“ Quail ! ”—“ Ji, Aá /” Yes, it is quail, fifty or sixty of them in 
each basket. Poor little prisoners, how miserable they must be! 
“ Why do you buy so many at once? they will all die.” , 

“If they get food, they will not die, unless they are kept in 
the light. If they are not kept in the dark, they kill each other, 
ethey fight very much,’ the cook explains. 

He proceeds to putin a small tin of water, and some Mora 
grain, and, sia ale at them cautiously through the small open- 
ing at the top, I see the pretty little prisoners pecking away-at 
the grain quite busily. Nevertheless it is cruel to keep them 
shut up in baskets, and I should enjoy my breakfast more if I 
had not seen them, 

A drive, ride, or walk is one of the occupations of a halting- 
morning, and we start off as a matter of course, although there 
is little to be seen. The country is mot very interesting. A 

dead level, covered with young crops a few inches high, with 
wide stretches of land divided into neat squares, like so much 
brown toffee. P. F. explains that the neat squares will here- 
after be covered with poppy plants. The groups of ise rand 
of a uniform shade of green at present, and there is none of the 
variety of foliage that at other seasons charms the eye. A few 
weeks later and some of the trees wail be dressed in new gar- 
ments of delicate green, and various beautiful shades and tints 

«will appear on others. The crops will cover the low bare 
ground and make the landscape somewhat more attractive. At 
present the only objects of interest we can see, are the birds 
aud the passers by. The former are not numerous. King 
crows, seven sisters, and a ‘few mzaks, are generally to be 
seen, and occasionally a Grifs pheasant and a beefsteak bird. 
But there are plenty of passers by. The men trudging along, 
wrapped up in a variety of .cloths, while the women shiver in 
their cotton garments, that flutter in tle cold wind. ot 

The halting-day is over, and we have a journey of twelve 
miles to our next camping- ground.. The scene that meets our 

oe as we leave our tents early on the morning of a marching- 
day. is very different from that which meets them-on a halting- 

day. Our tent is already down, and everyone is bustling about, 
packing up the innumerable etceteras that hamper our move- 
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ments, but add to our comfort, When there is a good deal of 
camping to be done, it is just as well to do it comfortably as 
uncomfortably. A man’s work certainly stands a better chance 
of being satisfactorily performed if his camping arrangements 
“admit of his doing it comfortably. Therefore our array of camp 
gear looks somewhat formidable when accumulated in front 


of the tents. After the first few moves, the men begin to settle 


down ‘to the work, and each one knows what he is to do, and 
which cart to place the various packages on. But the loading 
of the carts cannot be accomplished'in a hurry. The awkward 
shape of a country cart necessitates very careful adjustment 
of the load. Tables and chairs do not fit into their places very 
happily, and if there are any live stock in the shape of goats 
or kids to be provided with accommodation, it is a little 
awkward. But everything is stored away at last, and the 
valcade moves slowly off. Twelve miles is quite enough for 
py s march, when tents have to be pulled down and re- 
ched. The bullock carts travel at the rate of two miles an 
hour only. 

Having resettled ourselves for one day at least, we enjoy 
an hour of unadulterated dolce far niente and watch the tents 








being repitched. A faint buzzing sound, that has been growing’ 


in depth and volume for some time, attracts’ our attention, and, 
curiosity overcoming laziness, we rouse ourselves to find out 
where it comes from. 

“This is 4ét day” (market day), explains the Ciewiadas 
of the Bungalow, near which our tents are being pitched, “in 
“thevillage close by, and everything is being sold. ” 

“ Then let us go and see everything that is sold. ° 

Ten minutes’ walk brings us so near the uproar that we feel 
doubtful of the wisdom of venturing into it; not that-the noise 
of many voices would hurt us, but contact with the many owners 
of the voices might be unpleasant. However, the curiosity 
that brought us thus far must be answerable ‘for taking us 
further, and we feel reassured as we see two Ked-puggri- 
wallahs on the outskirts of the crowd. Under their guidance, 
we venture boldly into the seething mass of humanity before 


us Crowds of natives from the neighbouring villages are E 


pushing their way through the groups of sellers, all of whom are 
seated on the ground. There are no stalls or Booths. As each 
vendor arrives, he or she selects an unoccupied spot, and sitting 


hs 


down, they proceed to arrange their wares in front of them. . 


These ` wares consist of a few baskets of grain of various kinds ; 
potatoes, the size of marbles ; bunches of vegetable anid herbs ; 
‘baskets full of glass bangles ; ; lumps of rock salt, and here and 
there a collection of things that look very comical in ithe, midst 
of such surroundings, — small looking-glasses, boxes of shoe- 
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blacking, matches, reels of-cotton, odds and ends `of ‘dress 
buttons, a packet of cocoa, a bottle of scent, and a bar of yellow 
soap ! The latter articles remain unpurchased, although they’ 
are badly required by the general public, 

A broad faced, good tempered looking woman is driving a 
brisk trade in native remedies, In front of her ‘are ranged 
dozens of small open-mouthed bags, baskets, and packets, each 
containing a small quantity of some’ popular drug, or herb. 
She is no vendor of quack medicines, prepared according’ to 
her own receipts’and foisted on her fellow creatures ; the simple 
remedies she sells are genuine and very curiously assorted, 
Besides a number of roots and herbs, which she probably 
collected and dried herself, and each of which is supposed to 
possess some special virtue, we see many familiar drugs and 
pices, One of the largest bags is full of large, coarse senna 
leaves—there is no mistaking that béte notr of our childhood, 
and I quite expect to see some Gregory's powder next tq 
indigo, sulphur, antimony, verdigris, alum, ginger, long peaa*™ 
round pepper, cinnamon, cloves, and many other spices "aye 
powders that are quite new to me. i 

“What is this?” I ask, being afflicted with a spirit of 
curiosity that troubles me at all times and places, “ and. what 
is this and this?” 

“That is a fever medicine,” replies the broad faced woman, 
laughing and showing off her wares with great delight, “ and 
this is a cold medicine, and this a hot medicine, and this is 
one for making men well, and this cures cows. 

Happy woman ! Has she not a cure for every ailment under 
the sun? Her face is a good recommendation ; itis the brightest 
‘and healthiest in the 44 She has a word and a laugh for 
everyone, and her cheery voice’ and face is in strong contrast 
to all the worn, hard ones around her, There are very “few soft, 
even among the faces of the younger women; and, as usual, 
there are many more old than young. ‘Look at those two, sell- 
ing glass bracelets. They neither smile nor joke, as they fit the 
unyielding ornaments over the hard hands of the purchasers. 
The bracelet is forced over the knuckles, and three out of four 
break in the process. 

“There is nothing more,” says the Red-puggri-wallah, and I 
think he is ‘right; there is nothing more. Let us leave 
people. to sell and buy, to talk at the top of their Voices, 
to ‘sit about promiscuously, and shore each other hither and 
thither ; let us get away from the dirty, noisy crowd, and return 
to the peaceful shade of our mango tope. 

When our three weeks’ camping is over, we wonder how the 
time has passed, and regret that the end has come, | 
epa n ! ESME’. 

| 
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T owing to the isolated position of Manipur, the 
political importance of the disaster of the 24th March 
last is comparatively slight, nothing that has happened in India 
since the Mutiny of 1857 has stirred the public mind quite so 
deeply, or produced so painful an impression upon it. 

The details of the tragedy are so fresh in the memories of 
the readers of the Calcutta Review, that we shall make no 
attempt to re-tell the melancholy story, but confine ourselves 
to a critical examination of the more salient of the questiong 
raised by it. 

The Manipur eaecuaene: raises primarily two distinct ques- 
tions. Was the policy of the Governmeat of India in the 
matter a right and proper policy? Were the means adopted 
to carry it into effect right and appropriate means? Then. 
should either of these questions be answered in the negative, 
there comes the subsidiary question of responsibility. i 

In considering the first of these questicfis, we must guard 
against any bias that might be created by the terrible 
eventualities which arose from the attempt to carry out_ 
the policy of the Government. The mere fact of a parti- 
cular. policy ending in failure, however disastrous, is, in 
itself, no proof that it is a wrong policy. If a policy 
contains within itself the seeds of inevitable failure, or if it 
involyes risks obviously disproportionate to the object in 
view, then it is a wrong policy, no matter how excellent 
its object may be. It would thus be a wrong policy for , 
a weak Power like Portugal, in no matter how just a cause, to 
make war, single-handed, against a strong Power like England ; 
for the disparity would stamp the enterprise as essentially 
hopeless from the first. But the recent policy of the Govern- 
ment of India in respect of Manipur was obnoxious to no ` 
such patent objection as this.’ Good or bad, it was beyond 
question, in the power of the Government rot . merely to’ carry 
that policy to a successful issue, but to execute it in‘so master- 
ful a way as, probably, to have prevented all serious opposition. 

The right of the Government of India to interfere in the domes- 
tic concerns of Manipur having been.disputed on the ground 
that it-was an independent State, it will be convenient, “2 
līmine, to dispose of the question of the political status of 
the country. At the same time, it: should be premised that 
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‘this question, so far as it concerns the subject of our enquiry, 
is one of fact alone, and not of right.| If, when the rebellion 
of September last occurred, Manipur was de facto subordinate 
to the Government of India, then the question, of its position 
-de jure may be dismissed, as one of purely academic interes 
and not of practical politics. : 
Now it seems abundantly clear, from the Despatch of the 






i 


- Court of Directors of the late Honourable East India Company 
of the 15th May 1852, taken together with the subsequent 
‘course of events, that, while, up to |that time, the Govern- 
‘ment of India had treated Manipur as an independent State, 
they, shortly thereafter, as a consequence of their undertaking 
‘to uphold the authority of Kirtee Chandra Singh, the then 
“Rajah; successfully asserted a right of control over its ad- 
ministration which practically converted it into a dependent 
tate. 3 
* The Despatch referred to runs:— | | mer 
~- "Vou have made a very material alteration in our relations with 
Manipur. Influenced by a desire to put an end to frequent attempts 
by the exiled members of the Rajah’s family to effect a change of Gov- 
ernment, you have authorized the Political Agent to make a public 
avowal of the determination of the Biitsh Government to, uphold the 
— present Rajab, aud to resist.and punish any parties attempting here- 
after to dispossess him. Considering the very unfavourable reports of 
+. the Rajah’s adminéstration hitherto given by Captain McCulloch, we feel 
considerable doubt of the propriety of your having bound yourselves to 
his support, The position, however, which you have thus assumed of 
pledged protectors of the Rajah, imposes on you, as a necessary con- 
sequence, the obligatoin not only of attempting to guide him by your 
advice, but, if needful, of protecting his subjects ‘against oppression on | 
his part; otherwise our guarantee of his rule may be the cause-<f~ 
inflicting on them a continuance of reckless tyranny. The obligation 
thus incurred may be found embarrassing, but it must, nevertheless, 
” Be fulfilled, and while needless interference'is, of course, to be avoided, 
we shall expect that, as the price of the protection afforded him, the 
Rajah will submit to our maintaining a sufficient check over the general 
conduct of his administration, so as to prevent tt from being oppres- 
sive to the people and discreditable to the Government which gives its 
support.” i 
The subsequent course of events leaves no room for 
reasonable doubt that the instructions contained in this Des- 
patch were actually carried into effect ; and, in the absence of 
proof to the ċontrary, the Rajah must be held to have assented 


to the position thus created. 
If we had to consider the case as one of right, it might be-a- 
knotty question whether the undertaking to uphold’ Rajah 
Kirtee Chandra Singh was not ofa purely personal character, 
so that it would have expired at his death, for it certainly con- 
tains no mention of his successors. There is nothing, however, to 
show.that the death of Kirtee Chandra Singh was actually follow- 


ed by any change in the relations between the Government of 
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India and the Manipur Darbar, and, even if there were only © 
this negative evidence to go upon, it would be reasonable 
to assume that Sura Chandra, the ex-Maharajah, succeeded 
to the gaddi on the same terms as those on which his father 
Ñ occupied it from 1852 to the time of his death. But, there 





something more than this to go upon. There is a positive . 
acknowledgment on the part of the ex-Rajah that he ruled 
his State under the protection of the British Government. : 

This being the case, two consequences inevitably follow: 
Ist, that, in the absence of sufficient cause to the contrary, the 
Government of India was bound to uphold the authority of 
Sura Chandra; and 2nd, that the action of the late Senapati, 
Tikendrajit, and his followers, in resorting to force to subvert - 
his authority, was virtually rebellion against the British Govern- 
ment. -The right of the Government of India to interfege, 
whether for the purpose of reinstating Sura Chandra on ‘the 
vaddi, or for that of punishing Tekendrajit, is, therefore, indis- 
ble. 
he Government did not think fit to interfere to restore 
Sura Chandra; but they did interfere to punish Tekendrajit, 
by deporting him from Manipur ; and the question is, whether 
this was a just and proper policy. 

It has been challenged on two greunds. On the one 
hand, it has been urged that the Government ought to have 
reinstated Sura Chandra. On the other, it has been argued 
that, having decided not to adopt that course, but to recog-_ 
nize the late de facto Rajah, they ought not to have punished, 
or, at all events, they ought not to have deported, Tekendrajit, 
who had headed the rebellion which placed him on the 
gaddi. 

As to the first point. it is evident from the official corre- 
spondence that has been published, that the, Government not 
only gave full consideration to the claims of Sura Chan- 
dra to reinstatement, but were favourably disposed towards 
him, and that it was only owing to the strong representations 
of the Chief Commissioner of Assam and the Resident at 
Manipur, that they finally decided against him, on the ground-- 
that he was constitutionally weak and incapable. ; 
It may be that the views of the local authorities regarding 
Sura Chandra’s capacity and conduct were erroneous, and that 
zn independent enquiry on the spot would have led to a 
different conclusion, But, unless it can be shown that the Gov- 
ernment of India were in possession of facts which would have 
warranted them in distrusting Mr Quintons judgment in the 
matter, they can hardly be blamed for having been guided by 
what they would justly regard as the best advice available on 
the subject. We say nothing of the act of abdication performed 
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‘by Sura Chandra, or of the opinion of the Chief Commissioner 
‘that his reiastatement would be strongly opposed by the Mani- 
puris; for there can be no question that the abdication was 
virtually extorted by violence ; while, had Sura Chandra been. 
fairly entitled to reinstatement, no fear of opposition wou] 
have justified the Government in refusins to fulfil their 4 
tion to reinstate him. The allegation of Sura Chand. > 
hopeless incapacity, it may be added, finds a certain amount 
of confirmation in his abject conduct during, and .immediate- 
ly subsequent to, the eszeute of last year. 

As to the contention, that the determination of the Govern- 
ment to recognize the de facto Maharajah implied any sort of 
obligation on their part to abstain from interfering with Teken- 
drajit, it is difficult to see’on what principle of logic, ethics, 
og politics, it is founded. Rebellion is none the less rebellion 
because the state of things which it creates is preferable, ‘i 
some respects, or in every respect, to that which it replaces 
In the present case, the authors of the rebellion are not: 
entitled to the benefit of the plea that it was a last reso 
For, even if the rule of Sura Chandra was so intolerably bad 
as to necessitate his deposition, the alternative of an appeal to 
the paramount Power was open to them. 

‘The only question that can arise is, whether there was any- 
thing in the past conduct of Tekendr ajit which ought to have 
induced the Government to condone his offence, or whether, 
from condoning it, any political advantage was likely to arise 
in the future, of sufficient importance to outweigh the incon- 
venience and danger of the precedent that would have been— 
created, by allowing an act of grave rebellion and usurpation of 
the authority of the British Government to go unpunished. 

As to the past conduct of the man, so far from there being 
anything in it to entitle him to special consideration, he had 
acquired an unenviable reputation. for turbulence, and had 
only recently been convicted of an act of savage cruelty. With 
regard to the other point, it has been urged that he was the 
only capable man in the State; that-the stability of the new 
végime depended upon his support, and that the proper course 
would have been for the Government to use such a man, rather 
‘than to banish-him. But, even if such a course would have 
been consistent with the dignity of the Government, which, 
we maintain, it would not, it is not at a[l- certain that it would™ 
have succeeded.: Certain it is that any punishment short. of 
banishment -would have been worse than none at all. ” 

-On‘ the whole, then, we are inclined to think, not only that- 
the Government was perfectly justified in determining to 
remove the Senapati, but that it exercised a wise discretion 
in doing so, At least, we think, every candid critic who coń- 
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siders the question in all its aspects, will admit that, if the deci- 
sion of the Government was a mistaken one, the reasons which 
madéit so were not so obvious, that it can be seriously blamed 
for having failed ‘to see them. 

Were the means adopted to carry ‘out the ‘policy of the 
a of India, right and appropriate means? Reserv- 
ing, for the present, the ethical question that has been raised 
in connexion with the resolution of the Chief Commissioner 
to arrest the Senapati in Darbar in the event of his not sur- 
rendering, let us consider how far the arrangements made for 
enforcing the decision of the Government were such as, under 
all the circumstances of the case, might reasonably have been 
sossarded as adequate for the purpose. 
ass is, perhaps, open to discussion whether the Government 
id not act with undue precipitancy in sending a representg- 
kive with an armed force into Manipur, in order to be in a posi- 
tion to deal immediately with a contingency which might not 
occur, and which, if it should occur, could be effectively dealt 
with at leisure. 

The decision of the Government, it will be remembered, 
was that the de facto Maharajah should be recognized, and the’ 
Senapati deported ; and, as the right which it exercised over 
the State was that of controlling the administration of the 
Maharajah, and not, except as a last resource, of superseding his 
authority, it might seem that its natural and proper course was 
to announce its decision to the Maharajah, and require him to 
carry it into effect, and that it would have been time enough to 
have recourse to ulterior measures, on its becoming evident that 
he either would not, or could not, comply with its requisition. 

It may be that the Government knew enough of the state of 
affairs in Manipur to be convinced that there was little or no 
chance of its decision being executed without, at least, a display 
of force ; and such an estimate of the probabilities of the case 
would certainly not have been unreasonable. On the other 
hand, it is not obvious why it should have been considered an. 
object of supreme importance, that the orders of the Govein- 
ment should be announced and executed in the same breath ; 
and, if the object was to minimize the chance of resistance, all 
that can be said is that, in such a case, hasty action was at 
least as likely to pr ecipitate resistance as to prevent it. 

“But, not to press this point, as to which there may have been 
strong arguments on both ‘sides, let us turn to the question 
of the adequacy of the military arrangements themselves. 

That the force placed at the disposal of the late Mr. Quinton, 
which consisted of 400 Ghurka - Rifles, or, including the. 
oe Guard, 500, was numerically altogether inadequate 

o: the task it was una. called upon to perform, and that 
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its numerical inadequacy was immensely aggravated by the 
insufficiency of its supply of small arms ammunition and the 
absence of guns, is shown conclusively by the event, But 
the question is, whether those responsible for the composition 
aid armament of the force ought to have known that it 
insufficient. | Fas 

' This question seems to us to admit of but one answer ; i07 
much as the facts which stamped the force as insufficient, eithe. 
were, or ought to have been, well known to all the responsible 
authorities, from the Government of India down to Colonel 
Skene. 

The probability of opposition was- | fully understood, and 
formed the subject of consultation between the Chief Commis- 
sioner and the General Commanding in Assam. It was well 
known that «the person to be arrested had at his disposal ths 
entire military resources of the State. |The strength of thos 
resources was well known. Especially, the important fact, that 
the Senapati possessed guns was knoivn, The extent of the 
Pat, or palace enclosure at Manipur, together with its topo- 
graphy and its facilities for defence, were, or òught to have been 
well known. It ought to have been foreseen that, if it came 
to blows, the enemy, unless surprised, would | in all probability 
elect to fight behing walls, and that, consequently, it was highly 
probable that it would be necessary to farce an entry into the 
Pat, to carry on a difficult struggle amidst a labyrinth of streets 
and lanes, and finally to assault masonry buildings cf consider- 
able strength, 

Such were the contingencies for which the force had to_bé 
prepared ; vet they set out on their task with only forty rounds 
of ammunition in their pouches, and noue in reserve ; without 
guns; without scaling ladders ; and apparently with light 
hearts, This was the first stage in the long chapter of blunders, 

We do not know enough of the circumstances to be able 
to say whether the plan decided on by Mr. Quinton, after full 
deliberation, and apparently as the result of a consultation 
between himself, Colonel Skene and Mr.'Grimwood—the latter 
dissenting, —of arresting the Senapati in‘a Durbar to which he 
was to be summoned to hear the orders of the Government, 
was the most hopeful plan that could have been adopted for 
the purpose of car rying out the instructions of the Government, 
not to give the Senapati the opportunity of forcibly resisting.” 

‘A more hopeful plan might. possibly have been to arrest the 
Senapati when he met the Chief Commissioner on the road 
with two regiments, which would probably have offered no 
serious resistance in the open. But Mr. Quinton may not have 
been prepared for this opportunity, or thete may have been in- 
superable political objections to his avang himself of it ata 

= 
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time when the orders of the Government had not been formally 
announced. As to the possibility of other plans for. the pur- 
pose, all we know is that Mr. Grimwood had declared himself 
unable to suggest any, 

While, again, it will probably seem to most people ‘that, 
a: Mr. Quinton found that the Senapati failed to attend 

first Darbar, he might reasonably have concluded that _ 
all chance of surprising him, or inducing him to submit, was at 
an end; and that, if he was still determined, in the last resort, 
to employ force to arrest him, the sooner the attempt. had been 
made, thé more likely it would have been to succeed, we do 
not know enough of the circumstances. to justify us in con- 
demning him for deferring the attempt in the hope that the 
Senapati might still be induced to surrender. 

What we do know is that, when, on the afternoon of the 
23rd March, the fact was at last realized that the choice lay 
eee? deferring the execution of the Government programme 

a more convenient season, and carrying off the Senapati - 
from within the Pat wz et armis, all the contingencies which, — 
as we have just said, the force ought to have been prepared to 
deal with in the last resort, but which it was wholly unprepared 
to deal with, had become certainties. It was then positively 
known that the Pat swarmed with armed men, and that ammu- 
nition had been served out, the gates closéd, the walls manned, 
and every preparation made for a determined resistance. 
a Nothing, surely, but a conviction that there was no other 
means of saving our force and the Europeans in Manipur from 
imminent destruction, could have justified Colonel Skene in 
assuming the offensive under such circumstances. So far, how- > 
ever, from there being any ground for such a conviction, it might 
have been confidently anticipated that, had the force retired to a 
suitable position and remained on the defensive till reinforced, 
or withdrawn, the Manipuris would not have ventured to leave 
the shelter of their walls to attack it. Vet in the absence of 
any such necessity, or of any object that could for a moment 
be compared with the desperate risk incurred, it was decided 
to force an entry into the Palace enclosure with 250 men and 
arrest the Senapatiin the midst of his army. This was the 
second cardinal blunder committed. 

Into the details of the contest that followed within the 
‘enclosure, we need not enter. Enough to say that, after 
capturing the Senapati’s house, only to discover that he was 
not there, but in the Regent’s palace, to attack which was 
recognized as hopeless, the force, finding its ammunition 
running short, was compelled to retreat to the Residency 
to save itself from certain annihilation, 

“Things had now clearly reached a stage when all further . 


` 
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action should have been guided by purely military considerations, 
The Residency, being almost within point blank range of the 
enemy’s. guns, which were now brought to bear upon it from 
behind embrasures in the walls of the! enclosure, and being 
wholly incapable of withstanding the effects of artillery fire, 
was admittedly quite untenable. "On the other hand, alm 

any place Boa cannon range from the palace walls, provia™ y 

only it did not afford unassailable cover for the Manipuri 
would have been easily tenable against an enemy incapable 
of fighting with effect in the open, Yet, instead of promptly 
evacuating the Residency and retiring: to such a defensible 
position. it was decided to remain there, to be shot at and 
shelled, without any R of retuming the enemy’s fire, 
and though our men had only a few rounds of ammunition left, 
Here was the third cardinal uade | l 

“t appears to have been about 4 P; M. when the ee 
of the force collected again within the ‘Residency, which ha 
been subjected to a more or less severe musketry fire onl 
much earlier hour. From 2 P. M. the enemy had brought twu 
of their guns, the gift of the British Government; to play on it; 
and, as evening wore on, the upper part ofthe building became 
riddled with shells, and an incessant fire of, smusketry was poured 
in upon its defenders, 

By 7 P. M, when the ammunition of! the men was s reduced 
‘to its lowest ebb, and retreat had become an infinitely more 
hazardous operation than it would have been three hours 
before, it dawned at last upon some one, that the further re- 
tention of the position meant the certain destruction of the 
whole party, and the question of retiring to the open Was 
discussed, 

Then another fatal and inexcusable blunder was committed. 
At the instance, it is said, of Mr. Quinton, it was resolved 
to ask the triumphant enemy for terms! ʻA letter was accord- 
ingly written to the Regent, who, in reply, promised to order 
the firing to cease, only on condition that our troops threw 
down their arms. 

. Presently, however, a messenger came over from the Sena: 
pati, with a request that the Chief Commissioner would come 
and hold an interview with-him outside the: walls of the enclo- 
sure; and then was committed the greatest blunder of all. 
The Chief Commissioner, accompanied ;by Colonel Skene, 
Mr. ‘Grimwood, Mr. Cossins and Lieutenant Simpson, went, 
entirely unarmed and unescorted, to the main gate of the fort, 
and eventually, after a long parley, entered the palace enclosure 
with the result which we all know. 

It remains to consider the question of responsibil ity. 

_For the political programme decided jon, it can hardly be 
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questioned, the Supreme Government was exclusively responsi- 
ble, It would -have been so technically in any case. But it 
is quite clear, from the published correspondence, that, as far as 
the question ‘of the treatment of the Senapati is concerned— 

nd this is the main point to be considered,—it acted entirely 
onjits own judgment, in opposition to the opinion of Mr. 
Grimwood, and with only the half-hearted acquiescence of the 
Chief Commissioner. 

As to the numbers and composition of the force employed, 
and the absence of artillery from its equipment, the primary 
hapa cae rests with the General Commanding in Assam ; 
but, the inadequacy of the force was so palpable, the blunder, 
of sending it without guns was so glaring, and the occasion 
was so important, that it is impossible to acquit the Govern- 
ment of India of the ultimate responsibility, except on the 
wholly untenable assumption, that its duty in such mattés 

finally discharged’ when it has referred them to the General 

manding a district. 

As regards the insufficiency of the small arms ammunition 
taken by t the escort, an attempt has been made to fix the entire, 
responsibility on Colonel Skene. by showing that he was given 
a ‘free hand. The escort, it appears, was, in the first instance, 
ordered to take 40 rounds in pouch and 5p in box ; but subse- 
quently General Collett, being given to understand that- there 
were 13,000 rounds at Munipur, countermanded the ammuni- 
tion in box. Afterwards, for reasons which are not explained, 
he appears to have become anxious on the subject, and wired 
Colonel Skene to use his discretion in drawing for a further 
an 
supply upon a large store of ammunition at Kohima. This is 
called giving Colonel Skene a free hand. The matter, how- 
ever, was one in which General Collett should not have given 
Colonel Skene a free hand. Colonel Skene, for reasons which | 
do not appear to be known, but which, it is faintly suggested, 
may have been scarcity of transport, did not take any reserve 
ammunition from Kohima. The heaviest part of the respansi- 
bility rests, no doubt, with Colonel Skene; for scarcity of“ 
transport was a wholly inadequate excuse. But we cannot 
agree with the Commander-in-Chief, that General. Collett “ took 
every sate which the circumstances seemed to demand.” 

For the desperate plan of attacking the Senapati in the Pat 
at Manipur, Colonel Skene, and Colonel Skene alone, must 
be held responsible ; and the same must be said of the retreat 
to the Residency and ‘the retention of that position for several 
nours, when any. one with the slightest military insight must 
aave seen that it was untenable from the first, and that every 
sartridge fired in attempting to defend it, must bring the 
orce sensibly nearer to a condition of utter helplessness. 
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The same, too, must be said of the extraordinary action of 
this officer in leaving his command, to accompany Mr. Quinton 
to the parley. He would have adopted a much more reason- 
able course had he told Mr. Quinton that the position had 
ceased to be, in any sense political one, and forbidden him ta 
leave the Residency compound, otherwise than with the forée, 
under pain of arrest. 

- Thatis what a strong man would have done; but then, 
with a strong man, matters would never have reached that 
stage, and, even -had they done so, with a strong man, Mr, 
Quinton would never have persisted in advising a parley with 
the enemy. | 

There is something, however, to be said in extenuation of 
the blame attaching to the several Military authorities con- 
cerned, for the inadequacy of the force and its equipment. 
Though they knew, in a general way, that they might encoun- 
ter resistance, and though they knew, or oaght to have know 
what the resources of the enemy were, they were dependem 
‘entirely on such information as they might receive from tt è 
Civil authorities for the means of estimating the kind and 
amount of resistance probable ; and it seems, beyond doubt, 
that both the Government and Mr. Quinton himself entertained 
a wholly inadequate idea of the magnitude of the risk through- 
out. , 
The blame for this ignorance would appear to rest on the 
shoulders of Mr. Quinton, who, had he taken the Political 
Resident into his confidence, would probably have been fully en- 
lightened on the subject, but. who, for whatever reason, preferred 
keeping his own counsel and making his arrangements inthe 
dark till it was too late. 

As to the question of treachery, it seems tous that, when 
it is admitted, as we understand it to be admitted, that the 
object Mr. Quinton had in view in summoning the Senapati 
to the Darbar, with the intention of arresting him there, should 
he refuse to submit, was to deprive him of the opportunity 
of forcibly resisting, then it is virtually admitted that the 
„plan was a treacherous plan, in the sense m which plain men 
understand treachery. If Mr. Quinton believed, or if he hoped, 
in whatever degree, that the plan would fulfil the object in view. 
then. his belief, or his hope, great or small, presupposed a 
corresponding belief, or hope, that the ‘call to the Darbai 
would create in the’mind of the Senapati a sense of security 
which he (Mr. Quinton) knew to be illusary. If, on the other 
hand, he entertained no hope that the plan would succeed 
-then -the holding of the Darbar, along with the elaborate 
preparations for the arrest of the Senapati there, was a mischie- 
vous farce, the only result of which must be to give the 
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Senapati so much time to complete his reparations for 
resistance. ` 

It scems ‘beyond question that the plan of the arrest origin- 
ated with Quinton, and that it was not formed, or, at all 
events, not a decided on by him tillgthe 21st, March, the | 
day previous to his arrival at Manipur, Though it was part 
of the instructions of the Government of India to Mr. Quinton 
that he should endeavour to effect the arrest in such a way 
as to give the Senapati the least possible ‘chance of forcibly 
resisting, this fact furnishes, in itself, no ground for holding 
them responsible for the plan actually adopted, or even for 
concluding that they contemplated recourse to any kind of 
jeceit, At the same time, in estimating the degree of blame 
‘hat can fairly be attached tò Mr. Quinton tn the matter, it is 
E just to remember that these were his instructions, and 
t, failing to hit upon any other means of fulfilling them, 
ay have felt that he had no discretion in the matter, 
here are the strongest reasons for believing that Mr. 
Grimwood not only disapproved of the plan, but protested 
against it; and if the published correspondence. contains all 
that passed between Mr. Quinton and the Goveriment on the 
subject, the presumption is that it was not ‘communicated to. 
the latter, a 

We have dwelt on the principal issues raised by the Manipur. j 
disaster at such length that limits of space compel us to 
deal very briefly with other events of the Quarter. 

The subsequent operations against Munipur have Bagh 
chiefly remarkable for the heroic defence’of the fort at Thokal 

enant (since Major) Grant and-his little band, and the 
E of all resistance and precipitate flight of the 
Darbar from Imphail on the approach of the combined forces. 
Regarding the trial of the Senapati and the other prisoners, we 
shall at present say nothing, except that we think it question- 
able whether a grave political blunder has not been committed 
in not showing more regard for the principles which govern the 
procedure in criminal trials generally under British rule.. 

The serious emeute which took place at Benares in the middle 
of April in consequence of the threatened destruction of a Hindu < 
temple, in order to provide a site for a pumping station in 
connexion with the water-works there, shows how little education 

yet done in India to diminish the danger of offending the 
religious susceptibilities of the mass of the people, or the ease. 
with which they may be offended. The conduct of the mob, 
who, not satisfied with destroying an engine belonging to the 
department and part of the works in -the neighbourhood of 
the temple, attacked and plundered the Telegraph office and 
Railway station and the house of a Hindu of position who 
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had taken a prominent part in advocating the appropriation 
of the site, was symptomatic of a strong feeling of -hostility to 
authority, and admits of no palliation. At the same time, it 
must be confessed, the Municipal Commissioners showed 
throughout the business a lamentable want of judgment.and 
consideration. P 

Seeing how dangerous a step it is to meddle with a (ile 
for however excellent a purpose, they ought, at whatever cost, 
to have avoided selecting a site occupied by such an edifice. 
It is true, they acted on what was very likely a correct belief, 
that the idol was of the moveable class, But idols which 
‘are moveable for those in charge of them, are apt to become 
rigidly fixed when any attempt is made ad extero to have them 
moved, Though, too, it is true that, when the riot occurred, 
the question had been re-opened by the Municipality, ang 
no final decision had been come to; it should be remember; 
that in the meantime, they, or their subordinates, by interfe 
with the approaches to the temple |and removing the © 
‘had unfortuuately acted in a way, eminently calculated - 
irritate the people, 

The fact is,‘ the system of local Self: Government, so called, 
and the additional taxation by which it is commonly ac- 
companied, is extremely unpopular! with the mass of the po- 
pulation ; and widespread antipathy to the institution and 
its works, had probably a good deal to do with the formidable 
dimensions assumed by the disturbaice 

The spirit: of opposition to authority is contagious, and it 
seems not improbable that the eseute at Benares has, some. 
' thing to do with the very serious riot which occurred on 
ultimo at Sham Bazar in Calcutta, and which aroi, < 
similar cause, vzz. the threatened demolition of a plač 1g ` 
worship, though under widely different circumstances. In tu. 
case the religious element was much more obviously of a 
factitious character than in that of the Benares riot. The build- 
ing which formed the teterrzma causa, a Muhammadan mosque, 
being a recent structure of the most trumpery kind, partaking 
rather of the character of a private prayer-house, erected by 
the tenant of the land for his own convenience, than of a public 
place of worship. 

The occasion of the contemplated temoval of this hut, which 
had probably been invested with its religious character wi 
eye to founding a claim toa right of permanent occupancy, 
was also of a private, and not a public character; the proprietor 
of the land, who had recently purchased it, seeking to oust the 
tenant who had erected the so-called mosque, and having 
obtained a decree-of the Civil Court for the purpose, 

In another noteworthy respect, the! case differed from that at 
Benares, no overt steps having been taken by the decree-holde: 
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to get possession of the mosque of even to hinder access to it. 
The armed mob that assembled, apparently did so in anticipa- 
tion of an attempt being made to execute the decree,.or pos- 
sibly under some misapprehension as to what was intended, 
From their numbers, it is evident that they reckoned on having 
the police to contend against, and were determined to be equal 
to the occasion ; and it is significant that it was the mob who, 
on the approach of the police, assumed the offensive. 

Probably only an infinitesimal fraction of those who took 
part in the affair had any real interest, even of a sentimental 
kind, in the subject of the dispute ; and the fact that one or 
two firebrands were able to get together an armed mob of some 
two thousand men to do their bidding, and defy the constituted 
authorities, possesses, under these circumstances, a most eee 


significance. 

Nae terrible tragedy, which has very reasonably thrown the 
cme Parsee community of Bombay into a ferment of horri- 
fied excitement, is too completely shrouded in mystery to sug- 
gest a moral. The theories of murder and suicide seem almost 
equally beset with difficulties, The theory put forward by the 
Parsees, and endorsed by the Coroner’s jury, will hardly com- 
mend itself to unbiased people. It seems more probable that, 
if murder was committed, it was planned beforehand and due 
to jealousy. The epithet said to have been shouted after the 
poor girls, on their way to the tower, by Manackjee Aslajee, 
would seem distinctly suggestive of hostility. 

The proceedings of Parliament during the past three months 
ħave been unusually devoid of interest. The fair prospect 
with which the Government entered upon the business of 
the Session has been miserably blighted, no one exactly knows 
why, unless that a profound lethargy has taken possession of 
the Conservative. Party. Though the Opposition in the House - 
of Commons has been altogether contemptible, the obstruc- 
tionists have been allowed to have very much their own way, 
and the House, since the Easter recess, has been almost entirel 
occupied in plodding through the clauses of the Irish Land Bill, 
which has only just been passed, though, with a moderate dis- 
play of vigour, it might have been disposed of in a fortnight. 

ace Budget, which was introduced by Mr, Goschen on the 

rd April, was a remarkably tame production. The year 

Bo. oI closed with a surplus of 41,756,000, in the place of an 
estimated surplus of £233,000. The estimates for the current 
year showed an anticipated surplus of 41,990,000, of which 
£1,000,000 is to be devoted to free education, 4500,000 to 
barracks, and £400,000 to the withdrawal of light gold from 
circulation, 
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On the roth April,Sir Joseph Pease was allowed to snatch 
a ridiculous vote in favour of a Resolution condemning the 
system ‘by which the Indian opium! revenue is raised, and 
urging the. Government of India to cease granting licences 
for the cultivation of the poppy, and to arrest the transit Of 
‘Malwa opium through British territory. The motion’ was 
carried by a majority of 160 to 130, but was subsequently rene 
dered abortive by Sir Joseph Pease consenting to the introduc- 
tion, by way of a rider, of a Resolution in favour of England 
making good the. resulting loss of revenue, on which it proved 
impossible, owing to the operation of the midnight rule, to take 
the sense of the House. . 

There have been an unusually large number of bye-elections 
during the Quarter, which, on the whole, have gone very badly 


bfor the Government. 
. A considerable sensation, and a great deal of very nto 
ing and unreasonable dissatisfaction has been caused by~ 
decision of the High Court of Appeal in what is called the 
Clitheroe case, in “which the Lord Chief Justice and two other: 
judges held, that a husband cannot legally imprison his wife in 
order to compel her to cohabit with him, even though he may 
have obtained a decree of restitution of conjugal rights. The 
‘judgment, howeveét, has had the effect'of setting the intoler- 
ably anomalous state of the English | Marriage and Divorce 
Jaws in a painfully glaring light. | 
In foreign affairs, the most important event is the conclusion 
of the long deferred Convention between England and Portugal 
regarding their African territories. ! ard 
The obituary of the Quarter includes the names of Earl 
Granville ; Von Moltke ; Sir Madhava Rao ; Archbishop Magee ; 
the Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia ; ; Barry Sullivan, the actor ; 
Edwin Long, the painter ; Gaspare Got risio, the eminent Sans- 
kritist ; Thomas Hare ; Mdme, Blavatsky, and J. T. Barnum, 
the celebrated showman. 


P 


16th June 1891. J. W.F. 
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Records of the Geological, Survey of India, Vol. XXIV, Part 
_- I, 1891, = . g. l 
HE February number of the Geological Survéy’s Records 
contains Dr, King’s Annual Report for 1890, Coal is the 
staple of the discourse, Dr. King’s interest in the exploitation 
of gold-fields having been apparently extra-departmental.- Mr. 
Foote was engaged with possible Tom Tiddler’s grounds in the. 
Madras Presidency, but the Report tells us very little about 
‘his work, and that little is of the nature of dry bones. Mr, 
Foote’s forthcoming memoir on the Bellary district ha 
robably occupied much of- hbis time. In it we are promise 
ription, in detail, of sundry “occurrences” geologic. | 
' Geologic experiment and judgment thereon are not always 
infallible. During the construction of the Bengal-Nagpur~ 
Railway, a seam of coal was struck in the foundations of a 
bridge over the Ib river, which was not thought much of 
departmentally, and was considered of too inferior a quality to 
encourage further exploitation. Mr. Foote «writes :— 
“The Ib bridge find was, however, followed by the digging ofa’ 
small pit; whence a reported trial of the coal gave such favourable 
results, that arrangements were made for me to visit once more this 
field, in which I had myself failed to strike any sufficiently promising 
seams. This small pit furnished continuous samples of 8 feet-of 
“"~\apparently uniformly good coal, on which I advised a system of 
bering should any of these samples be favourable; but, after all, 
even this coal was found to be not of much better quality than that 
already known in the field. Still, its uniformity and thickness are in 

-its favour: and, above ail, it was certainly better than the coal then 

being used on the railway from the Warora calliery.” 

In view of the demand for coal, fresh research has been en- 
tered on in the Daltongunj field. Trial borings for coal in the 
Hura field of the Rajmahal tract near Semra have been aban- 
doned, Dr, King being reluctantly of opinion that there would “ 
be no gain in prosecuting any further search in this part of the 
country. Here are some of Mr. Oldham’s remarks about 
“striking oil ” in the Bolan :— | 
b-  “ During his examination of the Bolan pass in February and March, 

Mr. Oldham was led to make the following remarks on the oil 
localiry near Kirta:—‘ At the foot of the hills west of the’ dak 
bungalow, there are extensive deposits of travertine which have evi- 
dently been deposited by hot sulphurous. springs, which have now. 
ceased to flow, though warm gas still oozes up through the travertine, 
and can be recognized by its smell. Itis- difficult to say why these, 
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springs issued there: no certain indications of a fault can be found, 
and one of the springs issued formerly from the hillside, 250 feet above 
the top of the talus fan at its base. They occur along the outcrop of 
the band of sandy limestones and calcareous sandstones with 
belemnite-bearing shales at their base. 

‘These travertine deposits are impregaated to a marked degree by 
petroleum, and on the strength of these surface indications a bore-holé 
was sunk in the spring of 1889. It penetrated the Jde/enznite shales ; 
and at 360 feet a copious spring of hot sulphurous water was struck, 

_ .and a small amount of oil obtained. The derrick was shifted, but no 

second boring was put down. 

‘In view of thé importance of discovering petroleum in workable 
quantity near the line of railway, it is important to discuss the pro- 
bablity of its so occurring near Kirta, A careful examination of the 
outcrops has convinced me that the petroleum which impregnates the 
travertine and surface soil was not derived. from any rock now exposed 
at the outcrop, but was brought up from below with the hot water of 
the springs, Further, from the occurrence of an abundant supply of 

& hot sulphurous water, which, when released by the bore-hole, flowed 
freely at the surface, it would seem that these springs have ceased d 








flow owing to their channels having been blocked up by a deposi 
` travertine, Ifthis conclusion be correct, any boring sunk alonj 

line of these old springs would be likely to be troubled with hot 'S 

water, which would rapidly corrode the casing of the bore-hole.’” 


ap 





Progress Report on Arboriculture in the Punjab, for the three 
years 1887-88 to 1889-90. 


HIS is one of the next Triennial Reports, From which it 
appears that, at the close of the year 1889-90, 6,124 miles 
of road and canal avenue had been planted with trees by Dis- 
trict Municipal Boards. During the same period, P. W. D. 
Canal and Road officers added 476 miles more. The total 
area of groves and plantations amounts now to 21,378 ailes. 
The area appropriated for nurseries is 288 acres in districts, 
48 acres on canals, and 18 acres on provimcial roads. 

Punjab agriculturists naturally enough fail to appreciate the 
beauties of having road-side trees close enough to their fields 
to kill with shade two three Zuggee-lengths of crop. According- 
ly, we find in this Report, lamentation over destruction of full- 
grown trees inthe Rawal Pindi District. Here is an extract 
from the Resolution accompanying the Report which is note- 
worthy from more than one point of regard :— , 

“ The desirability of enlisting the sympathies of the people in favour 
-of arboricultural operations should not be lost sight of by District 
Officers. In Mooltan the Deputy Commissioner speuks of an olg 
‘custom, now in force in one tahsil only, of getting the zamfndars ti 
` water road-side trees near their wells, receiving payment at a fixed 

rate for each tree alive at the end of the season. This plan is 
mentioned in the Arboriculture Manual and is recommended for adop- 
tion where possible, as being much less expensive than watering by 
hired “ bistis.” The attention of the Commissioner of Derajat is 
invited to the remarks in the Bannu District Report regarding the 
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appropriation by certain ‘influential persons’ of water allowed at 
settlement for artboricultural purposes. Some of the persons referred 
to are members of the District Board, which body is said to take no 
5 interest in arboriculture. Tree growing on road-sides in this district 
also meets with opposition from the adjoining Zamindars, and in fact 
_the position of affairs is anything but promising, The Lieutenant- 
Governor fails to see why this state of things should be accepted as 
inevitable, especially as it would appear that arboriculture was in this > 
district at one time carried on with success,” 


It is further written drvopos of another side of the subject :— 


“ Taking the Punjab as a whole, arboriculture must be regarded as 
an: object upon which expenditure is to be incurred, and not asa 
source of revenue, The Lieutenant-Governor, therefore, agrees with 
the Conservator that the Commissioner’ of Delhi is wrong in depre- 
cating expenditure upon road-side avenues on the ground that they 
do not pay financially, but there is of course much to be said for his 
argument, that money can be more profitably spent in many districts | 
in making groves and plantations which will pay financially and alsog 
improve the fuel and fodder supply of the country. Colonel Grey 
takes much interest in the afforeestation of Rakhs, Birs and waste 
Mads, and under his guidance an interesting experiment is being 
conducted in one of the Hansi Birs by a native gentleman of Hansi. 
Moreover, in the more favoured districts of the Province, avenues do 
pay from a commercial point of view. An instance in the Delhi 
Division itself is the Umballa. District, which during the triennial 
-period under review yielded a surplus of income over expenditure 
amounting to Rs. 43,264, the total income being Rs. 10,587, Io 
Sialkot the income from the sale of road-sid@ trees and loppings 
amounted in the three years to Rs. 37,478 as against an expenditure 
of Rs, 21,266. In the older Canal Divisions, as might be expected, a 
very handsome profit is derived from the sale of timber and fuel, and. 
on the recently constructed canals it is only a question of time for 
arboricultural operations to prove a fair financial success. In the. 

~drier districts of the Province tree-growing can of course never be 
expected to yield a profit. In the case of these, what is to be looked . 
for is that the results should in some degree be proportionate to the 
expenditure incurred, l 


Report on Public Instruction in the Madras Presidency for 
1889-90. Madras: Office of Superintendent, Government 
~ Press. | j 


HIS is a voluminous report; too voluminous for luci- 
dity, and somewhat too rosy-hued, though it may be 
granted that it is on the whole a record of steady progress and 
substantial gains to the educational cause. It tells us that, 
uring the last decade, while the number of all pupils taken 
ether has increased by 57'7 per cent, the corresponding 
figure in the case of girls is no less than 142 per cent. That . 
we take to be the most salient and interesting fact recorded in - 
the Report. As to girls’ schools, there was an increase last year 
over 1888-89 of from 891 to 921r, and the total number of girls 
under instruction rose from 69,873 to 78,344, an advance of- 
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-{2't per cent. against 66 per cent. in the- previous year. 
During the. last decade Native Christian (girl) pupils have 
_ increased sixfold, Mahomedan and Hindu threefold,” and 
“others, ’ including Pariahs, fourteenfold ; @ POROS of this 
- subject, Mrs. Brander writes :— _ 


“¢Ten years ago there were seven High departments with 3r pupils} 
Now there are 17 ‘with 102 pupils. Then all the High departments were 
for Eurasians and Europeans. Now 3 are for Hindus and 5 for Native 
‘* -€hristians, In 3880-81, there were 17 Middie departments with 223 
‘pupils, Now there are 58 with 727 pupils. Then, with the -exception 
"of 2 for Native Christians and one for Hindus, all the 17 Middle 
departments were for Europeans. Now 21 are for Native Christians, 
11 are for Hindus, and 2 are for Mahomedans. It will be seen that the 
«~; number of High departments has multiplied more than fourfold, (this 
should be twofold), and the number of pupils in them more than three- 
fold. Both high and middie education has been extended “to Native 
Christians and Hindus and the latter even to Mahomedans.’ Consideg 
ing the impediments that lie in the way of the higher education 
_ women, the progress above recorded must be considered satisfact 
`: Out of 43.563 girls, 178 were in the High, and 2,113 in the Micg 
" partmeñts, against 144 and 1,978, respectively, in the previous yep 
increase in the former being 1'5 and that in the latter 6 per dis., 
The improvement in the attendance of the High school classes is “c.- 
' pecially encouraging, Nearly 80 per cent., however, of those reading 
in the Middle departments were Eurasians or Europeans and Native 
. Christians. The Hindu and Mahomedan communities have not yet 
. shown any geneml and strong desire for the education of their girls, 
even in the primary standards, and the time is probably remote when 
any decided step will be taken by them in the direction of secondaty~ 
education. The establishment, and, what is more important, the 
successful working of Home education classes may, by creating a 
thirst for knowledge among the women of the household, help to bring 
about a change -in “the attitude of Hindu and Mahomedan parent? 
with regard to the higher education of their daughters. ’ 


_ The girls have not so far distinguished themselves in Exami- 
nations, but that is not to be wondered at ; affordance to them 
of opportunities for higher education cannot be said to have 
Da out of the experimental stage yet. 

Another hopeful part of -the Report is that dealing with 
_ Mahomedan education, though decline in the case of secondary 
Schools is regretted. - But the figures for primary. public insti- 
tutions are good, and the number of pupils studying i in private 
institutions last year was more than three times greater than 
it.was three years ago. Though the Report does not say so, the 
short attendance at secondary schools is a result probably of 
hard times, and, the ever-increasing-and broadening pressure 
competition, necessitating educationally premature’ starts Spy 
lifè ` Physical’ education is said to have taken a hold on studenu. 
inclination “ which will lead, to its speedy development,” An 
increase: is noted in the number of CEEP conferred in L 
"Arts and’ Engingering Faculties, 
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The latter fact seems to us matter for congratulation. - The 
utilitarian side of ' education is the side that has hitherto been ~ 
weakest in our schools and colleges, the side most likely to 
lead up to a strengthening- of intellectual backbone, of which 
the Indian character stands much in need. 

“We are told that :— 

“ Very satisfactory work was done by the Art class attached to the 
Kumbakénam College.. The attendance rose from 72 to 181, of whom 
only 24 were College students. The artisan community contributed 
53 pupils, while the Town and Native High Schools and the Govern- — 
ment Girls’ School sent 43, 26 and 35 pupils, respectively, For the 
Drawing branch of the Middle School examination, 24 wént up, of 
whom 14 passed. Seven of those who went up and 14 of those who 
passed were College students; the rest belonged to the artisan class, 
Two artisan students also passed the higher ` examination in Drawing, 
one of them, M.’ Ry Ry. Mukkanasari, being a member of the local 
Municipal Council. He joined the class as a regular student, did * 
appeared tor, and passed, the public examination chiefly for the 

b purpose of setting an example to the members of his community.’ 

Inthe schools of agriculture pupils are reported to have 
made fair progress ; and plastic, instruction received increased: 
attention, 

On the unrosy side, it appears from a Secretariat Resolution 
published with the Report, that the inclusion of statistics relat- ~ 
ing to private institutions—many of themepetty village schools 
of a very elementary type and no real avail—vitiates the de- 
partmental song of triumph over the general advance of the 
educational cause along the line. Then, with regard to Univer- 
sity Examinations, although the Government does not attach 
much importance to slight decline in the number of candidates 
presenting themselves, it does consider a marked deterioration 
in the results of the examinations a serious matter. And the 
Government finds it difficult to believe that the candidates 
themselves are altogether responsible fora deterioration in re- 
sults which has made itself apparent in all classes of institu- 
tions : if not due to _capriciousness in examination, it must indi- 
cate deterioration in teaching. Again, mention is made of 
the insufficiency of the standard of general education required 
of students in the Medical College preparing for the L. M. S: 
degree. Here is another extract from the Resolution :— 

“ The unprecedentedly low proportion of successful candidates in the 

F. A, examination is the result of the failure of a very large number 
_ of candidates in mathematics, and the Director, it is observed, ascribes 

this last fact to a general deterioration in the teaching of this import- 

ant subject, In certain individual cases, however, the results of the 
examinations speak by no means well for the instruction afforded ; 
thus more than 5o per cent, of the candidates appearing for. the B. A. 
degree from the Presidency College failed in mathematics, and out. 

of 60 candidates sent up from the Rajabmundry College for the F, A. 

= €xamination, no- fewer than-53 were-unsuccessful in the same e subject ; 
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even allowing that the mathematical papers were unusually difficult, 
these figures can hardly be regarded as creditable to the institutions 
- concerned, and an improvement in the mathematical teaching staff 
of the Rajahmundry College seems to be called for, ”” 

The results of Middle School Examinations are pronounced 
“by no means good.” Deterioration of mathematical teaching-~ 
is noticed in connection with schools sending pupils to the 
Middle School Examination. The teaching staff of the 
Normal Schools generally is adjudged | much “below what it 
should be in educational attainments. One more quotation, 
and we have done :— 

“ It is to be feared that technical classes are too often opened without 
due consideration and without proper provisian for efficient instruction, . 
and that the effect of this and of the want of any real interest on the 
part of those managing them, is, that after a brief existence, they 

a languish. The sudden increase “of such classes cannot therefore as 

yet be safely viewed as correctly gauging the growth in the demand 
for technical instruction, and it is not likely. that these classes will 
advance rapidly for some time to come, inasmuch as. the Governmeng 
has now distinctly laid down that the expenditure of local bodi 
should be concentrated on general primary education. The numbé: 
of teachers in industrial schools who hold ns certificates is very large, > 
but this is natural in view of the recent introduction of technical 
education, and no considerable immediate improvement in this direce 
tion can be looked for. ’ | 

Be capes E. 
Report on the Administration of the M adras Presidency during 

“the year 1889-90. Madras: Office of Superintendent, Govern- ` 

ment Press. 


HE last year of Lord Connemara’s tenure of office in 
Madras was high-politically uneventful. In the matter- 
of practical politics his Lordship set a ‘shining example to high 
officialdom at large, by leaving Ootacamund in the hottest ‘of 
the hot weather to personally inspect famine-afflicted tracts in 
Ganjam and other distressed parts of the country, and to 
inaugurate Relief measures. Lord Connemara did a deal of 
difficult touring and seeing things with his own eyes in the course 
of his governorship, And he had eyes that could see, and were 
determined to see, and a great deal of sturdy common-sense, 
to boot—a useful gubernatorial faculty that was conspicuously- 
lacking’ in his much cleverer and much less successful pre- 
decessor. i | 


“ Revenue settlement operations were in progress during 1889- 
90 in the districts of Bellary, Anantapur, Vizagapatam; 
Madura, Tanjore, South Arcot and Malabar. The total area 
classified was 1,584 square miles, Settlement rates were in- 
troduced into three taluks of Vizagapatam,'into the remainder 
of the Tindivanam taluk and part of the Tiruvanamalai taluk 
of South Arcot, as well as into the Ochterlony Valley, 


| 
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Nilgiris. The total expenditure was Rs, 3,12,016, and the total 
cost of the Department’ tp to the close of the year 
Rs. 92,88,667, The net increase of revenue due to settlement 
operations amounts to over 3134 lakhs, or a-return of 34.25 
per cent. on the outlay and of 112 per cent. on the total 
outlay incurred by the Survey and Settlement departments. 
together. | 

`s Survey proceeded, during the year, in r2 districts, viz., 

Kistna, Bellary, Anantapur, Nellore, Kurnool, Coimbatore ` 
Salem, Malabar, South Canara, Tanjore, Trichinopoly and 
Madura. The total area of the Madras Presidency is estimat- 
ed at 141,162 square. miles, of which the cadastral survey — 
of 62,924 square miles and the topographical survey of — 
56,349 square miles had been completed onthe 31st March 

1890.” l 


4 
d Four Acts were passed by the local Legislative Council 






ring the official year under review. Act II of 1889 amends ` 
"W Madras Jails Act of 186ọ, by conferring on Jail warders 
the same powers of arrest with regard to non-cognizable 
offences as were previously held by police officers under section 
57 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 1882. Act III provides 
for prevention and control of petty nuisances outside the 
town of Madras, Act IV consolidates the Salt Revenue Law. 
Act I of 1890 makes provision for levy of duties on tobacco 
brought into the city. The proportion of police to the. whole 
population was I to 1,620—in towns 1 to619,—and in rural parts 
I to 1,792. 
The general proportion of police to area was I to 6'7 square 
milés; and the average cost of a policeman Rs. 17234. We . 
are reminded that the police concerned in the alleged torture’ 
case at Kumbakonum were honourably acquitted. The pro- 
-portion of men in the force able to read and write was 769. 
“There were 12,282 deaths from violent and unnatural causes, 
11,934 being the number in 1888: the increase was mainly | 
under the head of ‘accidental deaths.” 9,887 fires were 
reported, causing the loss of 143 lives and an abnormal loss 
of property valued at nearly 31 lakhs, of which nearly 13% 
lakhs were destroyed by the great fire at Cochin in January - 
1889. The number of known depredators, suspects and 
wandering gangs registered was 43,165 against 47,686 in 1888 
Pad 65,663 in 1887. The number of old offenders sentenced 
to enhanced punishment was 1,521. 110,716 cognizable 
offences under the Penal Code and special and-local laws were 
dealt with, being an increase of nearly 3,500 cases-as compared 
with the previous year: 69°3 per cent. were prosecuted to con- 
viction. More than 165,000 persons were arrested, and 58'3 
per cent. were convicted—a slight improvement on the figures . 
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for 1888. Of 14%. ‘lakhs of ehoperty lost, a little more than 
.3.Jakhs was recovered. Madras City exhibited the best . results 
‘in all respects, followed closely by Jeypore, Detective results 
under special and local laws were, as usual, satisfactory, and 
showed a slight improvement. There wete 350 murders report- 
ed against 381 in 1888; of these, g8 or 28 per-cent. were 
détected, the-murderers committing suicide in 58 cases. There 
was slight decrease of 12 casesin thè number of dacoities. 
3r4 cases of robbery were recorded against 301 in. 1838; 
of these, 125 or 39°8 were detected ‘against .38°2 in the pre- 
ceding year. Property lost by these offences was nearly the 
‘same as last year, but the amount recovered . was not. so 
Satisfactory. The number of house-breakings reported was 
: 7:298 against 6,534 in 1888. .The total number of grave cases 
qagainst “property was 7,811 against 7,048 in the previous year, 
the percentage of detection remaining ‘at 31 per cent, Thg 
increase was chiefly due to scarcity in the Southern distri 
in the latter part of the year, and to grain riots in some pla 
2,414 cattle thefts wére registered against 2,274 in the prev, 
ing year; detection of these improved slightly. Ordinary 
thefts numbered 13,781 against 13,667 in 1888. Detection, 
however, rose from 39 per cent..to 41'3. In Ganjam, 319 thefts 
were directly attributable to the famine. The number of 
cattle poisoning cases was 52 against 48 in 1888; half of these 
were detected. . 4,521 cases were referred by magistrates to the 
‘police for inquiry and 15,260.by the police to magistrates for 
orders against 5,044 and 14,224, respectively, in 1888. Out of 
75,958 cases’ prosecuted by the police, 4,112 or §'4 per cent, 
were found false after trial. 7 persons were convicted -ofin- 
fanticide, of whom 2 were sentenced to death.” 

Exercising criminal jurisdiction in the mofussil there were 
“7,135 Village Magistrates’, 168 Third-class Magistrates’, 455 
Second-class Magistrates’ and 129 First-class Magistrates’ 
Courts with 20 Courts of Session, and af the Presidency Town 
2, Presidency Magistrates’, 1 Police Commissioners and the 
High Court. The increase of crime, which began in 1887, 
‘continued during the year under report, the total number of 
offences returned as true being 212,365 against 206,793 in 1888. 
Under the Penal Code, however; it was very slight, the bulk 
of the advance being due to special and local laws. False 
cases were most abundant i in Tanjore, Malabar: and Cuddapalal 
Of -the 706 offences affecting life; 251 were cases of. murder, 
The Nilgiris alone was free from dacoity. The ratio of -grave 
crimes to population was 1 to.1,636, the districts in which the 
ratio stood the highest being Madras, Vizagapatam Agency, 
and the Nilgiris. The total number of persons under trial was 
371; 240 as compares with’ 363,481 in 1888, these. ngt in- 
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eluding ro and` 136 European ‘British subjects ` respectively,’ 
The percentage of convictions under the Penal Code and: 
under Special and Local- Laws was 21'4 and ‘79'5 respectively. 
The total number of original cases before the Courts was 
246,480, of which 38,383 were contributed by“ the Presidency 
Town. The ` total number of appeals preferred was 6,558: 
Regular Magistrates’ Courts in the tofussil disposed of 
165.952 cases affecting 320,252 persons, the percentage of 
persons convicted being 369 against 36:2 in 1888. The 
average fine was Rs. 4'6 per head as against Rs. 4 in the pre- 
vious year. The number of appeals instituted in these Courts 
was 5.265 against 5,070 in 1888." Sessions Courts disposed of 
998 original cases, affecting 2,562 persons, the percentage of | 
convictions being 448 against 4r'6 in the preceding year, 
They also dealt with 700 appeals against. 614. in 1888. The 


eo oo of sentences of Magistrates confirmed by Sessions - 


urts was 653, the Hight Court confirming 58°6 pet cent. of 
the Sessions Courts’ sentences. The number of cases insti- 
tuted before Presidency Magistrates diminished from 40,860 


to 38,350 5 of these, only 2 were left pending, the percentage | 


ef convictions being 804. The number of cases disposed of 


at the Hight Court Sessions was 33 and the percentage of - 


convictions rose to 69°8. 19 cases, in which Sessions Judges 
disagreed with the verdict of juries, were referred to the High. 
Court, as also 60 cases of sentences to capital punishment for 
confirmation, Of the 78 persons concerned in the latter, 
52 were convicted, 37 sentences being confirmed. The nnmber 
“ef. appeals instituted in the High Court was 590 against 620 
in 1888, and the number disposed of 484 against 521. The 
High: Court also disposed of 625 revision cases, and perused. 
2,035 calendars during the year.’ 

With reference to Jails, we note that there were 49 escapes 
against 33 in 1888. There were 1,173 Burmese convicts. No 
prisoners were employed on unremunerative labour, There 
was diminution in the number of Jail offences and punish- 
ments, and 230 prisoners are said to have “benefited”. by Jail’ 
education—it is not explained’ in what way. The average 
death-rate in all Jails was 38°53 per mille, 


The Registration Department results of the year were the, 


best hitherto attained, the number of registrations having risen 
D. 727,395. over the results of 1888-89, or by 5:9 per cent, 
Most of the wills’ registered were those of Hindus, The 
average fee was Rs. 1-2-9. i 

Bubble companies find the air in the Southern Presfdeucy con~: 
genial :— — 


~ 


_ “ There were 296 neso companies in existence at thé 


close of the year 1888-89, Of these, 30 had no capital divid- 
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ed into shares, while the rest were working with an aggregate 
nominal capital of Rs. 3,72,80,720. During.the year 60 com- 
panies were wound up, 50 having a nominal capital of 
Rs. 30,387,557 and the rest none. 21 companies increased their 
capital during the year by Rs. 13, 57:334; none of then 
reduced it. 27 new companies were registered ; 24 of these 
possessed an aggregate nominal and ` paid-up capital of 
Rs. 31,71,857 and Rs. 11,42,101, respectively, the remaining 3 
having no capital. The net result at, the close of the year 
1889-90 was a total of 263 companies at, work.” 

Some definition of the meaning to be ‘attached to the word 
“work” would seem to be desirable here. 

The strength of the British Army was 13,006 men, of the Native 
Army 28,306. .“ A new Volunteer Reserve Corps was formed in 
qhe Kistna district. Vizianagram was substituted for Berhampore 
as aregimental station for Madras Infantry. About 400 men o 
the Pioneers were employed on the Periyar project. Eie 
operations were conducted in the Chin-Lushai country by & 
companies of the Queen’s Own Sappers | and Miners, 50 men 
of the Burma Sappers and Miners, 300'men of the Cheshire 
Regiment, 400 men of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers and 
the 2nd Madras Infantry, the whole force being under the 
command of Brigadier-General W. P. Symonds A number 
of smaller expeditions were also undertaken by-Madras troops, 
The general health of the British troops! was not so good as 
in the previous year. The death-rate rose by 391 per mille, 
and the average daily sick-rate, the invaliding-rate, and. the 
admission-rate all showed a considerable, increase. There were 
27 cases of cholera amongst the men! The most unhealthy 
station was Secunderabad, where enteric fever was especially 
prevalent, The health of the Native army was also bad, the 
‘death-rate rising by 3'91 per mille, and the -admission-rate by 
66°39. The invaliding-rate, however, fell, nearly one-half. As 
usual the Burmese districts were the most unhealthy. Owing 
to the repeal of the Contagious Disease Act, the lock 
hospitals were practically empty, and those at Wellington and. 
Cannanore were closed during the:year.” | 

Trade statistics for the port of Madras show increase in 
the number and tonnage of -vessels, and in respect of all 

other ports a large decrease in the number, and a slight. decrease 
in tonnage and dues, the decrease being almost entirely confine 
to native craft. The total value for the! Presidency excluding 
treasure and transactions on account of Government, amounted 
to 27 crores and 16% lakhs, against 25 crores and -143% lakhs 
in the preceding year. This advance (nearly. 202 lakhs)’ was 
made. up- of increases of tiearly [10 lakhs ynder exports, and 
nearly 92 under imports. : 
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“The total value of the. external trade, Ze, the trade with 
foreign countries, with Indian Ports not British, and with 
British Ports in other Presidencies, amounted to over 23 crores 
and 7o lakhs, an advance of 15914 lakhs, as compared with 
1888-89. Exports contributed 14 crores and 38 lakhs, or 60°67 
per cent. of the total value of this trade. Compared with 
1888-89, the exports increased by 9034 lakhs or 6°73 per cent., 
and the imports by nearly 69 lakhs or 7:99 per cent. 
The increase in exports was mainly with the United Kingdom, 
France and Ceylon, and in imports with the United Kingdom. 
The exports of Indian produce and manufactures increased 
by over gt lakhs or 6°85 per cent., while those of foreign mer- 
chandise decreased by nearly I Jakh er 6'4 percent. The 
more important exports of Indian articles, ze. those the 
annual value of which exceeded 50 lakhs, were raw cottog, 
hides and skins, coffee, indigo, seeds, grain and pulse, sugar, 
‘spices and oils, which together contributed nearly 81 per cent, 
of the total exports of Indian produce.” 

The total value of the coasting trade amounted to over 6 crores” 
and 2 lakhs, nearly 4 lakhs more than in the previous year. . 

People who admire white elephants will be glad to hear 
that Sir Alexander Rendel, K.c.LE, after careful investigation 
of the Madras Harbour Works, expressed approval of the 
plans and arrangements adopted. As to other Public Works, 

s written that the Bangalore and Ootacamund water- 
schemes were “ investigated,” Furthermore ` * the 
n boring in the Rortalayar valley was abandoned, 
perations recommenced at Tuticorin. The „Arsenal 
oreweops building at Bellary turned out a failure as 
a the Gopdlpur pier, both of which works were abandoned, 
The brick-work of the first and second floors of the new Law 
Courts, Madras, was completed during the year, together with 
all the out-buildings. The famine re lief works in the Ganjam 
district set on foot in the previous year were continued as 
such till November 1889, when the pressure of Famine ceased. 
The Rushikulya project was then continued as an ordinary 
protective work and the Boppayapuram gedda, which had 
been nearly finished, was ordered to be .completed by the 
Public Works Department. The Ganjam-Gopdalpur canal, on 
which about Rs, 1,30,000 had been spent, was not considered 
aAvorth completing, as the expenditure to be incurred would be 
“heavy, and the work itself running parallel with the proposed. 
East Coast Railway would be of no special advantage, A 
Military Works Department was constituted during the year, 
and the Public Works in the stations of Madras, Poonamalee, 
Vellore Fort, Wellington, Bangalore and Bellary placed under 

its control,” 
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“Public Works do not appear to'be Madras’s strong point. 
Even the actively restless Duke of Buckingham never got much 
beyond driving a locomotive with his own august hands. The 
period of sanction accorded by the Secretary of State to the 
Periyér project having expired, the Government. of India had. 
to be begged, in February, 1890,’ to extend the sanction fora 
further period of five years. Work on the Ganjam-Gopdlptr 
tidal canal started in January 1889, was stopped at the end of 
November, the advantages to be gained from completing it not 
being deemed commensurate with its probable cost. 

: Working expenses in the Buckingham canal amounted to 
Rs. 76,172 more than its receipts. | 

. No extensions were made. in the Madras or South Indian 
Railways, and no progress was made with' the Nilgiri Railway. 
@n the Madras Railway there was a development of goods 
traffic, resulting in a net profit of 3% iper cent. on outlay, 
There was an increase of 7°28 per cent. in. passenger traffic. A 
'« The total capital expenditure on thè ‘Bezvdda Extension 
Railway up to 31st March ‘1890, was Rs. 13,62,985, being at 
‘the rate of Rs. 64,904. per mile, and the net profits for. the 
official year under review were Rs, 15, 167, being at the rate 
of rır percent. on the outlay. This’ line was opened for 
traffic on the roth Eebruary 1889 and is worked by His High- 
ness the.Nizam’ s Guaranteed State Railway Company as apart 
of their system.” 

Post Offices continue- to flourish and multiply. 39 
of telegraph lines were constructed, bringing the oa m 
up to 5,291 miles, ; 

About Local Self- Government and the conduct ‘of 
cipal affairs very little is said: the matter seems to have: been 
slurred over, Is that because of the unsuccessfulness of the 
fad ? 

_On the subject of education in the Southern Presidency, we 
have commented on another page, 

| | 
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Tke United Service Magazine. A Monthly Review of all 
Questions affecting National Interests. March 1891. 


N this issue Lord Welseley discourses on Jke Study of War, © 
and there are.two informing papers anent Australian 
interests and habitudés. But the interest of the number centres 
ina German View of the Defence of India, a translation from 
the Militar Wochenblatt by Captain E. S, May, R. A. Thee 
ssay concludes thus :— 


* The result of a Russian descent on India is by no means so certain 
all those who wish to treat with Lord Salisbury pretend. They 
amine the terrilory lying between Russia and England on a map 
drawn to a small scale, and, therefore, deceive themselves as regards 
the immense distances involved, and the arduous nature of the marches 
which would have to be made. Neither, however, ‘can the defeat of the 
Czar be predicted with the certainty which characterises the utterances 
of some prophets of English invicibility. England must be on her 
guard, în spite of all the intervening mountain ranges and extensive 
tracts of country. For she must remember that it is only for her that 
the struggle on the Indus will be one of life and death—a fight for 
one of the chief pillars of her position as one of the greatest powers. 
Russia, on the contrary, even if she were defeated and lost every man 
of her army of invasion, would merely be politically. where she was 
*~before, and after soms years might again.advance with fresh forces 
_~-to the combat.” 







The. Critical Review of T bg ne and Philosophical Literature. 
Edited by Professor S. D. F. SALMOND, D. D. Edinburgh : 
T.. & T. Clark, 38, George Street. 


JE have to thank the publishers for sending us the frst. 
two issues of this new Review. Its theology i is of the 
Evangelical type, but neither narrow nor sour ; its views on 
philosophy, although undogmatically eclectic, appear to be, to a 
great extent, affiliated with modern German schools of thought 
and criticism ; the odium theologicum has no place in its pages, 
ontributors—some of them clerics, some of them laymen— 
write like gentlemen as well as like scholars. Al contributions 
are signed, and the array of names they present is more than 
respectable. In a preface to the first number. the Editor 
writes :— 
“ The Magazine will not be the organ of any particular section of the 
Evangelical Church, but will be conducted in the interest of all its 
branches, It will study the wants of clergymen and students of 
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Theology, but it will also address itself to all, whether lay or clerical, 
who give intelligent attention to the religious questions of the day.” 


The Master of University College, Durham, contributes an 
article on D6llinger’s Letters. From one of which, a reply to_ 
the Papal Nuncio, dated roth October 1887, the following. Ek- 
tract is quoted :— 


“T know from a number of irreproachable witnesses, from statements 
which; they have let fall, that the Councilaf the Vatican was. not free, 
that-the means there used were menaces, intimidations, and seductions. 

_1 know it from bishops, whose letters I hold, or who have told it to me 
by word of mouth. The very. Ar chbishop of. Munich who excommunti- 

. cated me. came to me.the day after his return from Rome, and told me 
.. certain details which left in me nodoubt, It is true that all these. 
prelates havé made their Submission, | they all agreed to say, by-way of- 
_excuse, ‘ We do not wish to make a schism.’ Z also do not wish to be 
6: . a member of a-sehismatical-society.: Lam isolated.” i 


Here is another noteworthy quotation’ from a critique on Fid 
Life and Letters of: the Rev: Adam meres by J. W. Clarkg 
Professor Hughes ==> ~ 


& The position, occupied. by Sédewick was in.some respects. use 
He was a pioneer.in science, yet a devout and conscientious clei gyma. 

: at atime when teachers.of Science and of Theology were too often in” 
conflict: a simple-minded man, who enjoyed nothing more than a romp 
with children, whjle at the same time he was a successful courtier and 
an honoured friend of the Queen and Prince Albert. - l 

-- . 6 In his character were combined many contradictory traits. Hewas 

- . patient in his. geological- investigations, yet fierce and unreasqnable in 
controversy. .; broad in his sympathies, but narrow, in his religious 
opinions 5 ‘liberal and large- hearted in his aaa yet so conserva- - 

. tive in his beliefs in matters of; scientific reasoning, that he is usually 

. to be faund.strongly opposing any noyėl, results. of deductive inquiey— 
witness his attitude towards the views of Agassiz and, his followers as 
to glacial action. He was. a. man. of atbletic frame, yet a valetudi- 
nariän ; a University. Professor who. never failed. to do far, more. than, 
the specified duties of his- office ; and a Canon of Norwich, who was- 

: equally conscientious.in. the. discharge.of his Cathedral functions.” 


No. 2 of the new Critical Review opens with a discriminating 
analysis. ofthe bent-and scope of Cardinal Newman's mind, a 
questing. out of. the secret of his power over other men 's—and 
the most dissimilar men’s—minds andy affections, In the. 
following passage Principal: Fairbairn touches on a peculiarity 
in Newman’s career, which we have.not'seen pointed out in any. 
of the books dealing. with his life, or ary of the. many: obituary 
notices of: him-that “have been published :— 

“ What is, curious is that. in spite of his changes and the Invincible. 
. logic. by. which. they. were, worked, his power remained specifically 
Anglican, never became distinctively. Reman. While his influence 
outside his own communion was immense inside it was but small, at. 
least till within a few years of the end, and even then it was due less to’ 


its intrinsic force than to his extrinsic reputation - the honour then done 
" him was an ‘act of homage to“ the honour in which he was held by 
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those who were without. He was:happy in the home-he had made for 
himself, but he wasso potent as to. bea real and effectual presence 
only in the home he had left. The. men with whom he had reat 
affinity, and for whom he entertained true affection, were for the most 
part the friends of his Anglican period, the men who had either ac- 
panied him to Rome, or who- oniy loved: him the more that they 
fost him,” 


. Reviewing The Golden Bough, Professor. Macallister writes :— 


. We have been accustomed ‘now to'see the fuctaations of opinion in 
. questions of comparative réligion. according. to’ the’ popularity of some 
dominant hypothesis. Time was when Bryant and his school reduced 
all legendary lore to the symbolic remembrance of phe, Deluge and the 
Ark. -Then we had the unsavoury school of Knight, and these who re- 
garded the central idea in mythology’ as the reproductive powers in 
nature, Then, when. comparative mythology ‘became allied to. philo- 
logy, we were taught that the whole circle of the gods were but 
personifications of solar phenomena: and now Mr, Frazer has made 
* Out quite as good a ‘case for his gr eat. vegetative mra as any of his 
‘edecessors have done for theirs” ` 


; bove extracts from the pages of the héw Revzew will, we 
take it, better than any commentary of ours could, give readers 
interested in the subjects it deals with an idea of ‘the manner 
in. . which they are treated. 
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Rulers of India: T je Earl of. Mayo. "Edited by SIR E 
WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.1., C. LE., M. As, gia L.D., Oxford 
‘Clarendon Press, 1896. 


LIFE of Lord Mayo is one of the nee ET to die 
cate a Rulers of India” series in’ course of publication under 
the aŭspices of: the @xferd Clarendon Press.. 


- Sir W. W. Hunter is the large minded Viceroy’s biographer ; 
and the years have brought to him no abatement of literary 
power or the faculty fer condensation. and grasp of salient 
points, This life of Lord Mayo is a work admirably done: it 
claims to pourtray a memorable stage in the process by which’ 
these dominious, old’and new, were: welded together into the- 
India of the Queen: it was Lord Canning’s-business after the 
Mutiny, Sir John, Lawrence’s after him, out ‘ofthe. wreck of the - 
East India Company’ s rule, to gather together and consolidate 
anew and imperial system of ‘administration. ‘To Lord Mayo 
as his Biographer says, the more beneficent work of conci- 
kon: the task of infusing into the old sense of self-interest 
timents of loyalty, and of awakening new conceptions 
of solidarity between the Feudatory Chiefs and the Suzerain 
Power—a work of conciliation not confined to the Princes, since 
it embraced also the peoples of India, with whose disabilities 
and downtroddenness Lord Mayo felt an inborn generous Sym- 
pathy. Moreover, he had-been deeply impressed, both in his 
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native Ireland and during ; a tour in Russia in 1845, by ‘tle -polf- 
tical dangers arising out ‘of such an excluded class ‘as he found 
the Mal ,omédans, the.ex-ruling class then neglected and de- 


eenérating into. effeminacy. Conciliation, hen, was one ma á 





object he set before him. to accomplish, and for the task. hg 
special gifts. As Lord Derby said: “ It was with hir, 
matter of calculation, but the result-of nature” He was .¥ re 
one of the most amiable of men, and he was well beloved, 
consequence, by all with whom he was brought into personal 
contact. 


It is by his-foreign :policy, and by his able’ control of Forca 
Office affairs at a critical time, that Lord Mayo will be best 
known to history. ‘With regard to the former, his ‘biographer 
‘says — 

“Lord Mayo arrived ata juncture when the pre-existing metho 
had come to their natural termination. Lord Dalhousie’s annexe 
of the Punjab in 1849, by throwing down the Sikh breakwater, 
British India and Afghanistan, brought closer the boundaries of& OL © 
and English activity in the East. ‘Our Asiatic relations with Rud 4 
passed definitely within the-control of European diplomacy, and du- 
ring the next twenty years, the Indian Foreign Office pursued a policy 
of laissez faire towards its trans-frontier neighbotis on the noth-west. 
This policy, deliberately adopted and justified at its inception by the 
facts, had manefestly ceased to be any longer possible, shoitly before 
Lord Mayo’s arrival. The-dangers of isolation were become greater 
than the risks of intervention. The task set before Lord Mayo was to 

. create a new breakwater between the spheres of English and Russian 

> activity in Asia.” 

How well he sueceeded in this endeavour, readers of the 
Calcutta Review will not have forgotten yet. In the- rätter 
of internal administration, he deserves credit for wisdom in 
having recognized the necessity for decentralization - in 
Government, and for great tact and ability in reconciling it 
with the need for consolidation. Again, his bold Railway policy 
deserves commendation. During the five years that preceded 
his assumption of office, only 892 miles of railway had been laid 
down. Thanks to his inauguration of a new system of State 
and Guaranteed Railways, during the five years which followed 
1869-70, 2,013 additional miles were opened. The old system 
of Guaranteed Railways had, from its inception in 1853, -con- 
structed a total of 4,265 miles only during the 17 years’ ending 


1869-70: thanks to the new system devised by the p” 











tic and practically-minded whilom Chief Secretary for I: 
the total railway mileage open in “1887-88 had rid? 
15,245 miles. He took great interest in all public. works 
and thoroughly reorganized that bloated, untrained staff corps 
officer controlled establishment that had, during: the previous 
12 years, “rushed to the front of the spending departments 
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iv Tadia,” and that on all sides’ stood! convicted’ of blunders 
and extravagance i— i | 


“Lord Mayo, alike on his tours and in his Cabinet,-set himself to 
$. femeédy this state of things, ‘There is: scarcely a fault,” runs one of 
üis Minutes on” a certain undertaking, ‘which could have been com-- 
mitted in the construction of-a great work, which has not been com- 
mitted-here. Estimates a hundred per cent. wrong—design faulty—~ 
foundations commenced without the necessary examination of sub- 
stratum—no inquiry into the excess of cost over estimates during pro- 
gress,’- Ia another case: ‘I have read with great sorrow this de: 
plorable history of, negligence, incapacity, and corruption 5 negligence 
in the conduct of every superior officer who was connected with the 
construction of these buildings from- the beginning ; incapacity to a 
greater or lesser’ extent on the part of almost every subordinate con- 
cerned ; corruption on the part ofthe contractors.’ Elsewhere: ‘ T 
have read the report on the barracks. It is quite dreadful. There is 
not a man referred to who seems to have done his duty, except one 
who was unmercifully snubbed, This report will assist me in the re- 
‘ganisation of the Department.’ ” 
The blame for blunders and extravagance lay more with the 
system in vogue than the individual officers concerned. The 
brain power of the Department was overworked, and inspect- 
ing officers: were held responsible for a larger area than they 
could possibly give attention to; a series of vast works were 
at one and the same time scattered over the Whole Continent 
without any corresponding additions to- the staff; Executive 
Engineers were’ overwlielmed with clerical office work, which 
glued’ them to their desks and- precluded them: from over- 
looking their real work. Weare told that the Viceroy’s visit 
ertain Railway works under construction by private 
and about the same time to a building being 
erecteu he Public Works Department, forced this last defect 
of the system ‘strongly on his mind. He always preferred: 
seeing things with his own eyes, to being instructed, in the 
routine Anglo-Indian, by reports and minutes, In the instance 
referred to :— 
“ At the private contractors’ works he saw three European gentlemen, 
umbrella in hand and'their heads roofed over by enormous pith hats, 
standing out in the hottest sun, and watching with their own eyes 
the native workmen as they set brick upon brick, In the building 
under erection by'the’ Public Works, he found only the coolies and 
bricklayers, without supervision of any sort. On inquiry, the engineer 
in charge pleaded office duties, the subordinate engineer pleaded the 
maurpossibility of looking after a great many works at the same time 
throughout a considerable district ; and the net result was, that. 

Government had to put up with loss of money and. bad masonry. 

Lord Mayo exclaimed: ‘1 see what we want—good supervision and 

‘one thing at a time’ ”, 

He was able to see also that extravagance in Public Works 

was largely due to the facility of obtaining loans for their 
construction, and accordingly he laid dowi a strict rule that 
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all ordinary works—works not-of a reproductive’ nature—must 
be constructed out of current revenue. It -is-a golden rule: 
‘pity “tis that ’tis.not always as strictly, followed now as it was 
in Lord, Mayo’s time... Sir Wil liam Hunter points out tha 
by stringently applying this principle of ‘first finding “the 
money and improved supervision, he not only effected a “lar ge 
saving during his own Viceroyalty, . but rendered possible the 
subsequent expansion of the Deparment without financial dis- 
aster to the country. 

At the same time he fully accepted the eaponsiblity of the 
British Government to prevent famines, and he believed that 
the best means, to this end were. Railway eon eD and 
completion of great irrigation works.. . r 

Lord Mayo did not believe inthe ‘ filtration downwards’ 
theory as applied to matters educational tone | aP 

«67 dislike,’ he wrote to a friend, i this filtration heie In B 

we are educating in English a few ‘hundred Bébus-at great exp i: 
‘the State. Many of them dre well able to pay for themselves iie 
have no other object in learning than te’ qualify for Government en 
ploy- In the meanwhile we- have: done -nothing towards extending 
knowledge to the million, The B4bus will never do it. Thé more 
education you give them, the more they will keep to themselves, and 
make their increased’ ‘knowlédge’ a means of tyranny. If you wait 
till the bad Eifelish, which thé 400, Bábus learn- in Calcutta, filters 
down inté-the 40,000,0900° of Bengal, you will be ultimately ‘a Silu- 
-xian rock instead of a- retired judge. Let the Babus learn English 
by all means. But let ts also try to do something towards teaching 
the three R's to “ Rural Bengal.” ARR | ; 

Lord Mayo did much: to promote education PRT Makas 
medans, and a still more. backward class, the Pogë 
For a more backward lass still, the | Chiefs, he also% of 
vision in the institution of special colleges, &e. Hec Topti 
Statistical Survey. of India; and created a Department of Afri- 
culture and Commerce on commonsense lines, realizing ‘the 
folly of imagining that’ Western-world" břed agricultural fad-; 
dists cam teach the Indian, husbandman his, own trade by 
means ‘of steam -plouglis: and ammoniac manures, “I do not 
know,” he once wrote, “what is precisely meant by ammoniac 
manure. Ifit means guano, superphosphate, or ‘any artificial 
products of that kind; we might as well ask the ‘People of 
india to manure their. ground with champagne.” |’ ~ 

The most interestiug chapter in. the book is that enti 
“The Man,” and dealéng. with: his life from his childhood: “up 
wards. We are in it ‘introduced to, the homely, happy, pious 


Spm one 










e 22 miles from Dublin ; ; and the system of. primary edu- 





* Referring to The Annals of - ‘Rural Bengal, which | he had ¥ead im 
« his voyage out to India. 
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tation pursued ‘there, and which included walking expeditions, 
long rides, cricket, and swimming matchés. in ‘the Boyne—a 
training y which led up in after lifé to his very successful master- 
ship of the almost moribund Kildare hounds. . Says one of his 
brother: sportsmen :. * Those who saw him at Downshire jump 
intoa trap filled with, water will nót easily. forget his joyous 
whoop when we ran to ground, and: his finé manly figùre and 
happy face as hé scraped the ‘mud*off His coat.” Students of 
heredity may like to kriow that “the talent at Hayes | came 
from the mother.” _ 
| ‘One of Lord Mayo’s: foes ‘writes :—“ Ofteñ have I 
thought that poor Mayo inherited. from her that conscienti- 
ousness in the dischargé of minuté duties which to më seemed 
one of the characteristics 6f his official life, both in England 
and in India.” ‘Heré is á vignette of the two years that fol? 
ii Mr. Bourke’s coming of age, previous: to ene? he: had 
velled pn the Continent and-in ‘Russia’ i>i- k 
“Thè nekt couple of: seasons, Mr, Bourke devoted to thé art of 
making -himseif agreeable. iù. London society. . A fragment of drift- 

_ wood, cast ashore. from the old. letters of the period, shows in what 

guise ‘he flitted before contemporary’. faces, , ‘A very young man,. with 
a fine bearing ; one of the best waltzers in town, and a. great deal 
made of.’ By this time his frame had. expanded. itself to. “the com- 
manding stature with. thè air of robust strength, by which’ he was 
known through life.” 

' Sir William Hunter's biography i is, by the way, prefaced by 
an admirable likeness~ of -Lord Mayo,- in: ‘his robes as Grand 
Master of the Star of India, - - do 
~~We recommend all our readers to uy and read this mèst 
interesting book : it is interesting from the first line to the last, 
and no student of Indian politics and Indian history can afford 
to ignore it. 
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Rulers of Tudia : Edited by: Sin Witiras | WILSON HUNTER, 
KCSL, “CLE, M.A. (Oxford),i LL.D. (Cambridge. Lori 
Cornwallis : by W. S, Seton- Karr, Esq; Oxford : A apn 
Press 1890. 


NTIMATELY associated as the name of the Maiqirest 
Cornwallis is with that Dsanii Bundobust enacted a hundred 
yeais ago, which still continues -tọ be a bone of contention 
‘between’ rival po liticians atid’ political economists even in out 
own time, few men, bettet qualified to set forth its bearings and 
interpretations, ¿dtld have’ been found-than Mr, Sėton-Karé, 
ex-Judge of. tle Calcutta. High .Court,- dnd, Editor, of those 
carefully- culled selections from . aitidiluvian Caletitia Gazettes, 
wherewith the torpid livers of so many of us have Deen titillated. 
No'inconsiderable portion of the book: row ‘before us is occu- 
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pied. with definitions and expositions of the perplexingly 
different land tenures that a hundred years ago obtained in 
India. In its pages we find discussed and determined: the 
relations of a Zemindar to Government, and of a Ryottoa 
Zemindar, with interludes anent peshkash and nuzzerana, the 
arcana of Shikmi talooks and Sayer, Julkur, Bunker, “&e- 


Here is an ex High Court Judge’s opinion as to the main issue 
involved in the matter of Land Settlements :— 


It has been asserted at several epochs that as Cornwallis declared 
the Zamindars, with whom his Settlement was made, to be the ‘ proprie~ 
tors of the soil? and assured to them in his own language ‘ the 
possession of their lands,’ and the profits arising from the improve- 
ment thereof, he intended to vest, and did vest them, with an absolute 

. and exclusive right of ownership as we understand that term ‘in 
England. But this is by no means the case. kt is quite clear from 
the language of his Minutes and Letters, as well as from his legislation, 
that he only recognized in them a limited and not an absolate proprie- 
torship ; that he clearly perceived, and was prepared to protect E 
rights and interests of other parties in the soil ;and.that the terms %8 
which he speaks of Zamíndárs as proprietors, must be taken in the 
Oriental‘and not m the English sense. . a l 

“He could not practically override what for centuries had been the 
common law of the country. Sir George Campbell, who has the 

advantage of familiarity with land tenures ie. the. Punjab,in the Upper 
Provinces, in Oudh, and in Bengal, pointed out some years ago that 
land in India wase possession in which two and more parties-had 
very distinct, separate, and permanent interests ; and that much of 


the confused and erroneous language applied to the subject had ariser . 


from oveilooking and disregarding this elementary fact.” 


Cornwallis was wise in his generation : he was able to see 
that a landed. gentry class, dependent for existence on the 
favour and prestige of a British Government, would bea 
serviceable buttress to the stability of its rule: and so 
he sought to weld the two interests together. Shores wisdonr 
looked further afield. had prescience, was averse to a leap 
in the dark,: maintaining that the capabilities of the land 
to be arbitrarily “settled” for all time had not been ascer- 
tained ; that means for ascertaining it did not presently 
exist; that on the part of high-handed Zemindars, great 
abuses of the virtual power delegated to them to levy abwabs and 
cesses prevailed ; that, in short, before committing the Honorable 
East India Company to an irrevocable settlement in perpetuity, 
it would be prudent, politic, and proper to wait till some certainty 


of knowledge could, by means of careful enquiry and investiga. 


tion, be arrived at. There was, 100 yearsago, a great deal to be 
said on both sides of the argument: there isystill much to be 
said on both sides in this year of grace 1891.. Possibly, wisdom 
has been justified of both her argumentative children. To 
‘one man’s’ mind’s eye what his fellow calls back may seem 
quhife,and vice. versé y and yet there meed be no question of 
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mental colour’ blindness on the part of either party to me 
controversy, Mr, Seton-Karr says :— 

“The judicial’ rent, now familiar to English readers from its recent 
introduction into Ireland, was the law of the land ‘in India a century 
ago. -It has never been shown how this necessity of a resort to a 
_ judicial tribunal could be compatible with any theory of absolute and 
unlimited ownership.” 

` Chapter IV of this book treats of Cornwallis” reform of the 
Civil Service of his time, and of the administration of 
Civil and Criminal Courts—a labour Herculean—diametrically 
opposed as it was to backstairs influence at the English Court, 
to the sinecures sacred to Dowb, to the breeches- -pocket in- 
terests of all the Company’s servants in the East, high and low. 
The labour was'surmounted, though not without toil, difficulty, 
and display of moral courage. Let this extract from a letter 
“to Lord Sydney bear witness :— 

WI think I told you how much Lord Ailesbury had distressed me by 
. sending out Mr. Ritso. Heis tiow writing in the Secretary’s Office 
~ for 200 or 250 rupees per month,.and I do not see the probability of 
my beig able to give him anything better, without deserving to be 
impeached. I am still persecuted every day by people coming out 
with letters to me, who either get into Jail or starve in the foreign 

. Settlements. For God's sake do all in your power to stop this 

madness. 

Toan English peer, soliciting’ an appointment for a protégé, 
the. Governor- General wrote that he would be glad enough to 
appoint Mr. Beechcroft toa Commercial Residency, if the said 
Mr. Beecheroft were likely to succeed in it, “but here; my 
Lord, we are in the habit of looking for the man for the place, 
‘and-not for the place for the man.” The Prince of Wales was 
similarly rebuffed. Cornwallis had a very adequate conception 
ef duty and its obligations; a conception in advance of his 
time and surroundings, The “ Cornwallis Code,” whether for 
revenue, police, criminal and civil- justice,’ or other administra- 
tive funetions, defined and set due bounds to authority, created 
legal procedure, by a regular system of appeal, strove to fend 
off miscarriages of justice, and laid the foundations and 
inaugurated the noble traditions of the Indian Civil Servicé of 
to-day. It was “dictated by an anxious desire to conciliate 
Hindus and Muhammedans, to soothe their feelings, to avoid 
offence to religious and social prejudices, and, at the same time, 
to substitute order, method, and system, for anarchy, chaos, 
aŭd the irregular and uncontrolled exercise of judicial power.” 
It is noteworthy, taking into ‘account the high Tory times in 
which Lord Cornwallis lived and the abject subjects he was set 
to govern, that he should have laid down, asarule absolute, 
that the official -acts of Collectors and District officers, and 
local satraps at large, might be challenged in the Civil Courts ; 
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that’ Govérnment might: bé sued in the’ Courts, even as any 
private person might be, for illegal- exactions, or for infringe- 
‘ments of the rights’ of landholders and rayats, and that such 
suits could be cognizable only by Judges who had no direct 
of personal interest in_ enforcing the financial claims of 
Government. My Lord Cornwallis was a déal more constien- 
tious In the exercise of his . power. than his snug English em- 
-ployers at the India House in Threadneedle’ Street, ecemed it 


needful of cotivetiient for any one to be! - , ` 


It- is to.. Cornwallis’s- credit, that, 100- years ‘ago, he 
was able to understand. the advantage of ‘that amalgama- 
tion of. Royal: and Company’s troops! into one army . which 
did not become an accomplished fact till three quarters of 
a century after his first term of office as Governor General. 
‘An extract from a letter from Warren Hastings, ‘dated thy 
22nd of. April 1790, is creditable to both’ statesmen. It-runs: 

“<°OFf thanks I have a large debt due from me to your Lordship $ 
many and substantial favours : for your great’ goodness to my old deme 

"ticks ; for your distinguished notice of my fiiends ; and for the liberal: 

manner in which you were pleased to proclaim your allawance of the 
testimonials: which were subscribed_in my favour, and to authenticate 
them by the transmission of them to the Court of Directors. . . . 
You might, my Lord, have done more to indicate your countenance 
- of those subscriptions, had I been: entitled to -such a proof of’ your 
personal ‘good-will ; but though I should have felt as I ought for the 
motive, I should have ‘regretted that you had yielded to it. Sucha 
proceeding would‘have Been construed into â ‘transgression of the 
line of public duty, and have defeated its own purpose; by inducing a 
suspicion ‘that the testimonials were extorted by the influence” of 
authority. Considering the subject in, its telation to your Loi dship; 

'' I applaud the ‘nice discretion with which ‘you tempered.a conduct im- 

` pelled by’ a desire’ to promote the redréss of an injured character, 

» Regarding it merely as it affected myself, I am thankful for what you 

. did, and for-stopping precisely where you did stop? + 

‘Hastings’ ‘successor in the government of India thought 
better than Lord- Macaulay did “of the great man-to the legacy 
of whose acts and policies he was immediate heit and successor, 
Is it not likely, under the’ circumstances, that Lord Cornwallis 
was: very much better informed, and in very much. more of a 
position to judge fairly than: Lord Macaulay was fifty years 
afterwards? It is noteworthy that.in Lord Cornwallis’s corres- 
pondence there are to be found ` “ usicomplimentary remarks 
about Impey.” Which, being interpreted, “mean oe notes! 
men don’t like skunks, : ean 

--Voluminous and more or less inutile‘ repofts` were ‘not ihe 
official order of the day in Lord Cornwallis’s-ttme. In his time 
the Simla Capua had not been invented 3 Calcutta’ was the 
focus of ‘Goveriment authority, and fashion } ; and Calcutta 
was ddmnably ‘dull, ` "Wherefore, we find. the ‘greatly bored 
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but indefatigable Governor- General: writing to aa son at 
Eton :— ‘ | ; 
- That Efe in the City of Palaces ‘was mere clockwork, “ I get on horse- 
back just as the dawn of:day begius to'appear, ‘ride on the same road 

- and the same distance, pass the “whole forenoon after my return from 
- riding in doing business, and almost exactly the same portion of time 
every day at table, drive out in a phaeton a little before sunset, then 
write or-read over letters or papers on businéss for two hours ; sit 
down at nine with two or three. officers of my family to some fruit 
and a biscuit, and go to. bed soon after- the clock strikes ten. I 

- don’t think the greatest sap at Eton can lead a duller life than this.” ° 


That last sentence conveys a touch of nature one would 
hardly have-expected from the author of the Perpetual Settle- 
ment. It is written :—* Cornwallis, F he did not antici- 
pate the ceremonial and show of Lord; Wellesley; who attended 
public worship on Sunday in his-robes of state, and who issued 
an order prohibiting all servants of Government from horse- 
racing on Sunday, set an excellent example of public ma 

-With reference to which éxcellent example we may perhaps 
be allowed to enquire with all due humility, whether it is better 
to cleanse the outside of cups‘and platters or the inside? Un- 
like Lord Lawrence and the Queen:Empress, Lord Cornwallis 
paid regard to the duties of hospitality appertaining to-his -high 
office, and was always willing to-prove, by a loosening of ‘bis 
own purse-strings, that he held it obligatory on the part of 
a recipient of large sums of public money: devised for public 
entertainment—to entertain, 

In 1792 ‘we. find. him writing to his brother that the 
war with Tippoo Sultan had put him cofisiderably out of 
“pocket. “I spent £27,360 reckoning thé current rupee at 
two shillings, between the rst of December 1790 and the 31st 
July 1792, besides the wine from England, and-two Arabian 
horses for which I am to give English hunters:” 

>-Lord Cornwallis, we are told, either does not appear to have 
found the-time, or did tiot acknowledge the necessity of many 
visits to the. interior. - Office. wor k is easiér to clerkly minds 
than inspection work. Cornwallis, living in the- spirit of the 
age he lived .in, was to:a certain" extent tnelodramatically 
inclined, not'averse to posing on quasi- -theatrical” stages, as 
prime ‘mover in movements he had very little to: do with bia 
He appears to have been-a very tame sportsmant-- 

“ Allusions ‘to sport occur occasionally.” Thè ae Josan at 
Culford was good, especially in Novembér: and ` December: And as 
the practice of driving birds was then unknown, it may be presumed 
that.there was more coverin the > field's” than: we see anywhere at 
present. But we do not find any mention of a tiger, ‘a‘deer, or a buffalo 
hunt in any of the most familiar correspondence, though districts now 
entirely cleared of trees and grass jungle, numbering countless villages, 


and containing a population of 500 souls to the square mile, were 
then the haunts of deer, wild boars, leopards, and tigers,’ 


- 
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Over and above his sporting proclivities, my Lord Cornwallis 
was by way of being a traveller :— | 


“In the year 1787 he visited Benares, going up the Ganges in the 
State barge, and it was justly considered a marvellous rate of progress;- 
when an editor could record-that. including stoppages at divers stations 
‘on the river, Krishnagar, Bhégalpur, Patné and others, he arrived at 
Benares ina month. One result of this visit was that he prohibited. 
not only Europeans generally, but persons in the Civikand Military 
Services, from proceeding beyond Baksar withcut an official pass. 
The tour also brought to his notice the melancholy fact, that many of 
the subalterns in the army had got deeply into debt, owing tordis- 
sipation and extravagance.” | 


A'propos of the settlement of Benares,. here is a significant 
extract from a letter written by the Governor-General in 1787 :—~ 


*Tll_as I thought of the late system of |Benares, I found it, on 
„enquiry; much worse than F could have conceived. The- Resident, 
‘although not regularly invested with any power, enjoyed the almost 

absolute government of the country without control. His emoluments, 
besides the thousand rupees per month allowed him by the Company, 
certainly amounted to little less than four lakhs a year, exclusive of 
the complete monopoly of the whole commerce of the country, with 
the power of granting Jerwanas, &c. It has been generally supposed 
that in return for all these good things, the Residents at Benares have 
not been ungrateful to the friends of the Governor-General. I have 
no reason to suppose that Mr.--/g0# more than his predecessors 
God knows what he ggve ; but as he was om bad' terms with the Raja 
and his servants, and as new measufes are more likely to succeed with 
new men, l thought it better to remove him. Although many persons 
were desirous, nay even importunate, to show their zeal for the Com- 
pany’s service by undertaking this office, it was not very easy for me 
to find a successor to my mind. For F could not venture to lower the 
authority of the Resident too abruptly, from apprehension of losing. 
our reyenue ; and as the Raj4 is a fool, his servants rogues, every 
native of Hindustan (I really believe) corrupt,.and Benares 600 miles 
from Calcutta, there was a danger, unless it was put into good hands, 
of the old system being in some degree continued. | 

“i As I had the prosperity of Benares most exceedingly at heart, and 

as I felt that nothing could tend so much as a good management of 
that Province to raise our character and reputation in the remotest 
parts of Hindustan, I determined on this occasion to make a very 
great sacrifice, and, much against his own will, appointed Mr. Jonathan 
Duncan, the Secretary of the Pablic and Revenue Departments, to 
that office. Perhaps you are not acquainted with Mr. Duncan's 
character: he is held in the highest estimation: by every man, both 
European and native, in Bengal. and, next to,Mr. Shore, was more 
capable of assisting me, particularly in revenue matters, than any man 
in this country. I am sorry to say that I have every reason to believe 
that at present, almost all the Collectors are, user the name of some 
relation or friend, deeply engaged’ in commerce, and, by their influence 
as Collectors and Judges of Adalat, they become the most dangerous 
enemies to the Company’s interest, and the greatest oppressors of the 
tuanufacturers,” ” | 
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Rulers of India: Akbar. By CoLoNEL G. B. MALLESON, 
_ ¢.81. Oxford: Clarendon Press : 1890. 


NEVITABLY, Colonel Malleson's Akbar, the. latest addi- 
tion to the Rulers of India Series in course of publication 
~by the Clarendon Press, challenges comparison with Von 
Noer’s Emperor Akbar, a Contribution towards the History of 
India in the 16th Century, commented on in last October’s issue 
of this Review. Colonel Malleson’s book is more compact, 
better adapted to school-board uses and the needs of elemen- 
tary education than Von Noer’s more elaborate and scientific 
book was.. Asa lifelike presentment of events and the causes 
that led up to them, a history throwing light on, and giving 
insight into, the beginnings of Indian Imperialism and the 
conditions of life and law 300 years’ ago, with all that 
makes such a chronicle worth reading, Von Noer’s painstaking, 
-sympathetic record is, it seems to us, likely to be of infinitely 
“more value to the student of history, who looks for something 
beyond dates and barren data, than this constrainedly con- 
densed, and ergo somewhat bold, attempt at paraphrase of a 
great subject. 

Colonel Malleson starts in his excursus with a patronizing 
notice of Babar. and his dreams of conquest, this man being 
recognized as greatly in advance of his time, ‘albeit, in his 

~connection with Hindustan, “but little more than a con- 
queror,” and even as to that subordinate réle in the world’s 
fair, “ it is a question whether the central idea of Babar’s policy 
= as not the creation of an Empire in Central Asia rather than 
Gs A as a small e) in India.” In support of which 
at truth no attempt at proof’is made, though it is written 
She ‘subsequently, Humayoon ruled for eight years in India 
"erp „caout contributing a single stone to the foundation of an 

1 Sire. ” Von Noer, with keener, because more sympathetic 
and understanding inter est in the subject, was able to see that 
memories and traditions of Babar, his chivalry, his unselfishness, 
his intrinsic nobility of character-—all the grand qualities that 
worldly people in their shortsightedness look upon as folly— 
played no insignificant part in the formation of the youthful 
Akbar’s character, and so did materially help afterwards towards 
a substantial building up of Empire. As to Humayun’s policy, 
.Golonel Malleson—invidiously to our thinking—maintains that 
“conciliation of the millions of Hindustan did not enter into his 
system. He was content to govern by camps located in the 
districts he had conquered ; and his Alsace-Lorraine policy is by 
Colonel Malleson imputed to him for unrighteousness. In our 
school days. we used to be taught that such was the way in which 
old world Roman conquerors dealt with the peoples who, unfortu- 
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nately- or fortunately for themselves, found themselves ranged in . 
opposition to Senatus populus gue Romanus, and its attendant 

eagles. Lateron in the world’s chronicle Norman conquerors of 
Saxoa and Dane freéholders on English soil, were not particu- 
larly careful to conciliate the fallen—if history tells a true tale. 

When, in the whirlgigs of the world’s history have conquerors 

ever gone out of their way to be extra civil to the conquered ? 

Ve victis isa policy. deep rooted in human nature ; yesterday, 

to-day, for all time; Humayun was by no means the éxception . 
to orthodox patterns of human nature Colonel Malleson assumes | 
him to have been. Circumstances were against him. — 

- As to the matter of standing camps, that is made a reproach 
to Humayun, if, circa the fourteenth century, he had been able 
to see his way to doing without them, he would have been glad 
enough -to: be absolved . of the trouble. It is so easy to 
say: wise things, after the event— Eventus stultorum Magister. 

‘Colonel Malleson has, he tells us in his preface, divided his_ 
life of Akbar into three portions. ‘The first, is sacred to Babar ;. 
the second monopolized: by Humayun ; while what is left of the. 
perspective is supposed to relate fo -> Akbar. ‘Colonel Malleson 
says, “ I have described him as a husband, as a father, as a man 
who;-despité of a religious education aboudding in the inculca- 
tion of hostility to al! who differed from him, gave his intellect 
the freest course, and based’ his conduct on- the teachings of his. 
intellect.” - This declaration notwithstanding, we are told 
nothing abut Akbars marital relations to the six or seven 
thousand women: he used to maintain in his. zenana. On a 
possibly wider-reaching subject, we are told, with reference tg, 
Akbar's marriages with Rajputni princesses, that af that A 
was,’ he well knew, no such equalizer as marriage.” T 
quite novel reading: of Mahomedan law; a readings 
to Colonel Malleson, ‘we take it. i “event 

- Colonel- Malleson thinks Akbar never kew of T ams S7ASOM 
son Selim, (afterwards the Emperor Jehangeer); had intesa 
murder of Abulfazl. Colonel Malleson would appear to be in. 
-entire sympathy with: Akbar’s- assumptions of eens and 
infallibility and encouragement of learning: 


.“ ‘He never pardoned,’ writes Professor Blochmamn, ‘ pride and conceit. 
in a man, and of all kinds of conceit,. the conceit of learning-was-most: 
hateful to him? Hence the ery of the class affected by his ‘action, that 
he discouraged learning and learned men, He did nothing of the sorg, 
There never has flourished in India a more generous encourager-of the 
‘real thing.- In this respect the present rulers of India might profit by 
Ais example. One of the. men whose-knowkdge of history was the 
most extensive In that age, and ‘who possessed great talents and a 

`~ searching’ mind, was Khan f-Azam Mírzá, son of his favowite nurse. 

' Fora long time this man held fast to the orthodox profession of faith, 
ridiculing ‘the “new religion’ of Akbar, and eépecially ridiculing Faizí 
- cand Abulfazl, to whom he applied nicknames expressing his’ sense of 
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their pretensions. .But at a later -period he had ‘occasion ‘to make- the 
pilgrimage to Mekka, and there he was so fleeced by the priests that 
his attachment to Islám insensibly ceoled down, On his return to Agra, 
he became a member of the Divine Faith. He wrote poetiy well, and 
was remarkable for the ease of his address and his intelligence. * One 
A: of his many aphorisms has descended. to posterity. It runs as-follows : 
“A. man should marry four wiyes-a Persian. woman to have. some- 
body to talk to;a Khorasání woman for. his housework ; a Hindu 
woman, for nursing his: children 5.and a woman, from Marawannabr 
(Turkistan) to have some. one to. whip as a warning to the other three.’ . 
We ‘commend’ thé conchiding’ portion of this extr act to the 


tender attention of modern, women s fights ‘advocates. 


4 


Sketches of oa T I A Women: By Mrs. E, F. 
CHAPMAN, with a Preface by. the, Marchioness of Dufferin 
and Ava, London : W. H. Allen ü Co, „Limited, and at 
Calcutta, 1891. , 


RS. CHAPMAN'S Sketthes of Si ome Dine en. 

Women contains short memoirs-of. the lives of Pandita 

Ramabai, Dr.. Anandibai Joshee, the Maharanee of . Kooch 

Behar, Toru Dutt, and Cornélia Sorabjee. These names may, - 

without cavil, be accepted as.a fairly representative list of Indian 

women who. have.become distinguished of late years, though we 

cannot agrée with the author in thinking them typical instances — 

` > civilization. and educational influences ‘on 

nd Glassés in’ Indian society.. -Civilization with 

“appears. to mean following after Western 

ct and etiquette; educational influences are 

acceptance of. the ‘tenets of the Evangelical 

stantism. We take leave to think that there- 

ie immediate - past, and are. at the present time, 

am vur nunus Women quite -as-:“-distinguishéd,” albeit not 

Christians, as Cornelia Sorabjee, or the Maharanee of Kooch 

Behar. Sir John Ellesmere; in Friends in Council, said he con- 

sidered ita mistake tọ have-the reciprocity alkon one side.. 

Similarly we-incline-to think that this would have been a better - 

book had-its author been able to see and‘frankly acknowledge . 

that there may be things good, and beautiful;-and of good report ” 

and repute, even outside the pale of Evangelical. Christianity 
and its feeble, facing-both-ways shadow, Brahmoism. ee 

Ramabai’s. story. is known to everybody : ite is. fairly well 

etold in these. pages... From the story of. Dr. Anandibai- oe S 

ea we cull the following extract :— 

“In 1885 Gopal Joshee arrived-in America, but his oming i 
proved whar her friends had feared.it might ‘do, a source of. embarrass- 
ment to, his wife. He began talking: and- writing in a quite unaccount- 
able manner, speaking . slightingly “of. women and their capacity for 


. education, and, at. the same time, _ showing. himself quite. reacy. to. 
` take every advantage of his wifes „exertions, and of the kindness which — 
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her friends showed himi for her sake. His*presence added to his wife’s 

difficulties in every way, and his conduct aad conversation weie cal- 

culated to strengthen the belief, already held by many people, that 

the average Hindu is not likely to be benefited by visiting Europe 

or America, and that it will take years of education and experience 
to counteract the effects, on the minds of Indian men, of the belief-iw 
their absolute superiority to Women, in which they have been trained 
for so ‘many generations. ” l 


America would appear to be the promised land of all strong- 
minded woman’s rights advocating Indian women. Who does 
not know the sad story of the graceful and sympathetic singer 
Toru Dutt? who does not, in recalling it to memory, recall there- 
withal the tender, loving epitaph of the old-world Greeks, 
“ Those whom the Gods love die youngi ”—Toru Dutts sym- 
‘pathies with regard to European literature were affiliated to 
French styles and French modes of thought rather than English. 
She put Victor Hugo on a higher poetical throne than Shakes- 
peare : her real, innate genius for poetry saved her from imitas, 
ting his turgid, ranting, mock heroics. Mrs. Chapman’s memoir 
adds nothing to our knowledge of Toru Dutt’s life and life- 
work, An English gentleman, resident in Calcutta, once, we are 
told, paid a visit to the sisters Aru and Toru, and, in the course 
of conversation, asked them what were their favourite books :— 
“ Oh ! novels, of course, ’ replied the younger sister, who was almost. 
always the spokeswoman. 
‘Novels?’ exclaimed their visitor ; ‘I ama sorry to hear that. Yen 
should read history.’ 


‘Oh, nol? was the answer; ‘ for history is false, 
true.” | 
1 


The Indian Church Quarterly Review. April | 
by the Rev. H. J. SPENCE GRAY, M.A. Londo 
Masters, 78, New Bond Street. Calcutta: Oxford Mission 
Press. 3, Garstin’s Place. 

i E more than doubt whether any utile account of the 

philosophical systems of the Hindus can be given in 30 

pages octavo. The Rev. Father Gorek, S.S.J.E., attempts it 
in the April-number of The Church Querterly Review. Here 
isa quotation from his article with which we agree :— 

“Want of common sense is the great characteristic of the learned 
men of India. They were not ignorant of the rules of reasoning, but 
their fault lies in accepting false maxims, and they-have not the 
common sense to perceive the monstrousness: of the conclusions to 

_ which they are brought, starting fram those maxims, and never suspect 

- that perhaps those maxims were false.” ee 

The Bishop of Jerusalem’s contribution, Christianity in the Holy 
Land, is liberal-minded, catholic ‘in the best sense of the word, 
and exceedingly interesting. . The key-nate of a paper on the 
case of the Bishop of Lincoln reads thus :——“ On the whole, is 
not an attempt to revive a quasi-papal autocracy in. a Metro- 
politan something of an anachronism ? ” 
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rwo Essays on Theology and Ethics. By HIRALAL HALDAR, 
M.A, Professor-uf Mental and Moral Phildsophy, and Assistant 
‘Professor of English Literature, a Col lege, Barisal. 
cee cutta. “4891. 


SHE author of this book, in“ his preface thereto, advertises 
that materials for'it have been largely ‘gathered from The 
ndian Messenger, which is. it appears, “a weekly journal pub- 
ished from Calcutta.” Whether it is published i Calcutta 
loes not appear. 


_Baboo Hiralal Haldar says that “ his object is to supply an 
ntroduction to the Neo-Kantian or Neo-Hegelian Philosophy 
ft Great Britain”, though he entertains “.no hope that by read- 
ng his book students will be able to for m any clear idea of 
he leading positions of that philosophy.” ` Since he is possess- 
sd of that idea, it occurs tous that his book might as well 
aave been unwritten, all the more so, since he says explicitly 

in his essays, “ certainly no original doctrine is to be 


Report on the Old Records of the India Office, with Supplementary 
Note and Appendices. By SIR -GEORGE BIRDWOOD, MD., 
K.CLE., CSI, LLD. (Second Reprint). “London: W. H. 
Allen & Co., ‘Limited, and at Calcutta. 1891. 


ROM the many- -sided Sir George Birdwood we looked for 

- something a good deal more picturesque and interesting 

than this somewhat bald calendar. At least 204 pages, out of 
of which it consists, would have been more fitly desig- 

Index than a Report. The book is gorgeously bound, 
illustrated and emblazoned, quite an edition de luxe ; but that 
is the best that can be said of it ; three-fourths of the printed 
matter contained in it was not worth printing, either from an, 
antiquarian. an wsthetic, a politico-economical, or any other 
point of view. Apologists for Sir George Birdwood may urge 
that he had, to a great extent, to do his literary brickmaking 
not only without straw, but with very little clay either. For 
a great many records that ought to have been preserved were 
not, There are years and years of gaps in the file of Court 
Minutes. Marine Records are altogether “missing.” With 
geference to very early records,- we are told that a book has 
be been discovered in the India Office containing letters 
aud other documents up to 1616. After which date there is 
an absence of letters till—1653. Under such. circumstances 
we think the Curator of the Indian Museum might, with advan- 
tage to himself and the public, have devoted, his versatile 
talents to some other and more fructucus work of literary ex- 
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ploitation’ He is of a contrary opinion, however, and says in 
an introductory note to his book :— 

“ Quite apart from the extraordinary history of the East India 
‘Company, every fact recorded in these papers has its signifi- 
cance for the student of the past. It would be useless there- 
fore to attempt to make a selection from them ; for what one 
enquirer might overlook as of no interest, another would find 
of the highest importance. For instance, what I have found 
most interesting in these records are the entries illustrative of 
the history of articles of trade,—such as the mention made of 
tea, opium, indigo, gum-lac, gamboge, and kino; and of shawls, 
carpets, and the like,—which to most persons would seem 
trivial, if not altogether worthless ” 

Here is a passage from the body of the work illustrative of 
the early history of trade from England to the East Indies :— ; 


“In 1621 Sir Thomas Mun, Deputy Governour of the Company, published his 

` Discourse of Trade from England to the East Indies, In this he showed thai 
.the annual consumptionin Europe of the folleéwing articles from § 
Asia then was :— 


: Ibs. ATO 
Pepper... man fs ois 2 6,000, 







` 3 A 7 
‘Cloves ww. isi se a we 450,08 OPA 
N utmegs «+ oe ane oe wee 400,000 
Indigo a oi atts be ee 350,000 
Mace, : PA si Soi .. 150,000 
Raw silk {Persia} va es 5 we. 1,000,000 


“This, by the old overland route, would have cast I PA o007., but by the new 
sea route cost only 511,4587, Moreover. the English consumption of these 
articles being about one-tenth of the Continental the original price paid for 
‘them by the Company. was more than recovered on the portion of them re- 


" exported to the Continent : besides which the entire cost of the ships, wage 
provisions, and: insurance, was paid out of the gross profits of the Gi 
trade to the English people. In fact, the only bullion exported by 3 


pany out of England was but a fractional portion of what was import, UE Pozen 
country from the Continent of Earope i in payment of their re-exported -“- 


of pepper and other Indian spices. ’ “an 

Sir George Birdwood deems it notable that the E nglish 
East India Company, in 1769, enjoined on -their employés in 
India that “channeis of trade should be in every respect free 
and unconstrained” . . . . . Every degree of restraint is` 
contrary to the fundamental principles of trade and commerce 

. . . . All monopolies are to be discouraged.” Very 
‘pretty on paper; but can one believe that the smug ee 
worshipping merchant adventurers who promulgated this com- 
‘mandment ‘really intended their factors in the East to abid 
by it? Would it not have fared ill with the man who aj 
scrupulously abide by it? In these om days of the one- arioay 
four-penny rupee, ‘tis an odd irony to find the Worshipfil Eaa- 
India Company, 200 years ago, enquiring of its servants in the 
East “whether the scarcity of silver is general, and whether ` 
it is owing to exportation, or to the fatal consequences of the 
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gold coinage,” -What these fatal -consequences were is not 
apparent ; perhaps some anti-bimetallist will inform us. 

Some of Sir George Birdwood’s foot-notes are opportune and 
«informing, gg. and dfropos of Sir Joseph Pease’s late motion 
in the House of Commons and the ensuent triumph of cant 
over common sense and equity, read this one :— . 


Tt was not until 1773 that the Company undertook the supervision of the 
manufacture of opium in Bengal, Behar and Orissa. In 1797 the cultivation 
of the poppy for opium was restricted to Behar and Benares, and discontinued 
iu Bengal. An immense trade had been going on between India and the 
surrounding countries in this drug long before the Company. monopolized it. 
Thus Barbosa [1516] mentions that the Chinese ships on their return voyages 
loaded at Malacca with “much aufan, which we call opium.” Valentijn 
{1726} writes :—' Java alone consumes monthly 350 packs of opium, each 
' being af 130 cafes.’ And Hamilton [1727]:—‘ The Chiefs of Calicut for 
‘many years had vended between 500 and 1,000 chests of Bengal opium yearly 
‘up in the inland countries, where it was very much used.’ ‘lhe regular 

~ exports of the Company from Bengal began in 1796. Opium smoking is 
known to have prevailed in China at least fifty years before this; wnile the 
Ko akalie elaboration of the opium pipe of the remoter parts of that country 
points backward to very remote centuries as the date of the origination of the 
habit. This, however, is a mere inference, and the recorded contemporary 
evidence of the extension of the use of opium from Egypt and Asia Minor 
renders it probable, that its introduction into Persia and India, at least, was 
due to the Mahomedan traders of the oth and ioth centuries A.D. If this was 
actually the case, we owe to them at once the provision of alcohol as the 
special stimulant of the western and northern nations of the Old World, and 
of opium as the favourite narcotic of its southern and e&stern populations, For 
the New World there was tobacco; and it is likely, in time, to everywhere 
supplant both ardent spirits and opium as the popular Gappaxov vyrevôys. In 
packet 14 of the collections of India Office Records enumerated in the Statistics 
and Commerce Departmental List No. 2397, there is a letter, written in 1711, 
from Viagapatam to Mr. Thomas Woolley, who was for more than twenty 
years Secretary to the ‘United [East India] Company,’ enlarging on the 
Bea GE opium to- vegetarians, It will be found reprinted in the Times, zyih. 


—=™petween pages 242 and 248 may be found an exhaustive 
critical note on the charge of bribery brought against La 
Bourdonnais by some historians. 

Our author is of opinion that there is no conclusive evidence 
of- the truth of the charge ; and thereanent pertinently re- 
marks: ” Bribery has always had an interest for minds given to 
searching out mean and sordid causes for the great results of 
history. ” 


Full Notes on Grant's Xenophon. Indian University Series ` 

» With Introduction, Index, Question Papers and Plans By 
S. RADHAKRISHNA AIYAR, B.A., First Assistant, Maharajah’s 
College, Pudukota, Madras: V. Kalyanaram Iyer. 1891, 


IME was when Mr, E. Lethbridge, whilom of the Indian 
Educational Service, used to deluge the School book 
market with primers, abridgements, annotations, &c., on stock 
subjects, stamped with his imprimatur. His market monopoly 
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has fallen apparently on the shoulders af Mr. V, Kalyanaram 
Iyer, who has to be thanked for notes published by bim 
on Grants Xenophon, for yet another new edition of Bacons 
Advancement of Learning, and yet another presentment of 
Chaucers Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. Xenophon wroté 
history, and it will do Indian students no harm to learn Ahat 
history -by heart. As to the other two books, oriental sym- 
pathies have no more affinity with Bacon and Chaucer, than 
ghee bas with English ideas as to the soap and water rites 
proper to be observed in bathing and cleansing one’s body 
from impurities. 


The National Review. May 1891. London: W. H. Allen 
— & Co, Limited, 13, Waterloo Place. 


CAPITAL number this, The Clitheroe case serves a& 

text for the first- article on Te Law relating to the) 
Married. Mr. Barham, although conspxeuously out as to~his 
political forecasts, gives a good deal af curious information as 
to the ways and means of the hillmen around Manipur. How 
f became a Conservative is a most amusing political squib, and 
not less amusing is the record of < Modern High School 
Girl. Mr. C.T. Buckland contributes: a chatty article on his 
fail Experiences in India. 
Thacker’s Reduced Survey Map of India. By J. G. BARTHOLO 

MEW, F,R,G.S., with Index. 


N excellent map, not the least merit of which is its hanged 
ness, 


It has been corrected up to date, a gives in detail anoa 
leading features of the General Survey Sheets, and als¢ 1 anh 
of the latest frontier aud geographical scientific ex phór b, 
To the map is prefixed an Index giving the location of each 
one of the 10,000 names appearing on it 

Mr. Bartholomew’s name is a guarantee of accuracy and, 
` good work, 
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No man who hath tasted learning but will confess the man ry ways of 
profiting by those who, not contented with stale receipts, are able to manage 
and set forth new positions to the world: and, were they but as the dust 
and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
aud brighten the armoury of truth, even for that respect they were not utter« 


& to be cast away.—MILTON. 
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"Arr. L—THE SCIENCE OF HISTORY. 


ISTORY is the mirror of the past and the beacon of the 
future. It shows us the life of the human race, asa 
biography shows us the life of the individual man. It shows 
us the life of the nations who have preceded us, their origin and 
growth, their rise and their prosperity, their decay and their 
‘fail It shows us the gradual development of political insti- 
tutions, from the patriarchal to the monarchical, from the aris- 
tocratic oligarchy of a Dorian republic to the Parliamentary 
piajority of a modern democracy. It tells the tale of the 
eterial war between right and wrong, truth and falsehood, 
between the wisdom of the few and the passions of the many: 
it tells us of the sufferings of the martyrs of progress, and 
of the martyrs of prejudice; of the fate of the few who died 
for the truth, and of the fate of the many who died for the 
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falsehood that thèy believed was the truth: it tells us of the 


ceaseless struggle for existence, of the striving of race with 
race and of nation with nation ; of the triumph of the strong, 
ofthe annihilation of the weak, and of the survival of the 
fittest. 


Its study is the study of man, “the proper study of man- 


kind ;”° and its science is as necessary to the philosopher as it 


&s.to the politician, to the statesman, and to the diplomatist. 
For, broadly speaking, the branches of history not only include 
the record of political movements, the lives of kings and 
and conquerors, and the story of the growth and decay of 
nations, but treat of all the many and various arts and sciences 
of human invention which have been, or are, useful and 
necessary to mankind. We have histories of civilization ; of 
VOL, XCII] . +s i 17 
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architecture; histories of music and of painting; histories 
even of the fashions in costume. It may be well believed 
that the investigation ofa science so extensive, or rather so 
universal, might fully employ a lifetime of diligent study and 
laborious research: and,in attempting a partial and imperfec 
elucidation of it, we can only briefly skim the surface of 
subject 

We will, therefore, commence with a short sketch off 
nature and progress of historical record from the earliest } 
to the present time, and then attempt to explain the princip 
which govern the | ‘application of the sdience of history ; afte. 
which we ‘shall proceed to notice same of the chief factors 
which go to the making of history, and to illustrate their 
influence by salient-examples from its pages. 

History must be coéval with the existence of the human 
race, and the first unwritten chapters of it would record the, 
battles of primeval man for the possession of water-springs or 
hunting-grounds, fought-out between kindred tribes with fish- 
"bone. lances and flint-headéed arrows; or by the same tribes 
confederated to withstand the invasion ‘of some race of intru- 
sive strangers. ‘But these early conflicts and migrations were 
never recorded, and for how many ages they continued un- 
recorded we. are qhite unable to say ; far theré were no means 
of recording them before the invention of the art of writing, 
some three thousand years ago. 

The intefnecine wars between the tribes of New Zealanders, 
which were being continuously carried on when that is land 
was first discovered by Europeans, little more than a century“ 
ago, may give usa very fair idea of the conflicts of primitive 
man, But in the latter case there was.no Dens ex Machind, 
in the shape of an English trader. with a cargo of cheap mus- 
kets and gunpowder, to decide the victory: “individual skill 
and prowess gained the day, and invested their possessors 
with the dignities and powers of chiefs and kings among their 
fellows, like the Grecian champions in the great epic poems, 
the facts and incidents recorded in which, must have been 
derived from oral history. Or the ‘victory might be due to 
the greater cohesion and co-operation among the members of 
one tribe enabling them to act simultaneously and decisively 
against.their scattered and irresolute enemies. 

Vet we find that the traditions of almost all nations point-to" 
the original state of mankind as having been one of universal 
peace and happiness ; though this tradition is at variance with 
the conclusions of geologists and anthropologists, and is also op- 
posed to the deductions made by experience from the study of 
the facts of history. The tradition of a Golden Age is due, per- 
haps, as suggested by Keightley, to a natural operation of the 
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human mind, which unconsciously draws an atialogy between 
the happy and careless days of childhood and the early infancy 
of the human race, Similarly we find the Hebrew prophets, 
in the days of the Jewish monarchy, ‘fondly re-calling the 
patriarchal state of society as the ideal Golden Age ‘of the 
nation, when the Israelites dwelt in tents, occupied with the 
care of their herds and flocks, careless of the luxuries, and 
untainted by the vices, of Tyrian civilization. Our own ex- 
perience teaches us that all barbarous nations are imbued with 
the idea that their forefathers were a superior race of men to 
themselves, with apparently no better ground forthe idea than 
that expressed in the well-known maxim, Omne ignotum pro 
magnifico, We find the same tradition of four different Ages 
or stages of progressive degeneration in the history of the 
human race—vzzz., a Golden, a Silver, a Brazen, and an Iron 
& Age—existing from the earliest times among the Aryan Hindus 
in Asia and the Aryan Greeks in Europe; from which we may 
infer that the tradition must have been common to the Aryan 
race in the times of remotest antiquity before it left its original 
seats and divided into several branches which migrated in. 
different directions, This affords us an indication of the immense 
antiquity of some of the oral traditions which were the earliest.. 
forms of history.. Before the invention and spread of the art: 
of writing, a great mass of historical facts must have been: 
~ handed. dawn orally from generation to generation. Thus we 
find the account of a universal deluge transmitted to us by the- 
traditions of several different nations; first orally, and then 
committed to writing, when the art of writing came into use; 
. as in the Hebrew Scriptures of the Pentateuch, which relate in 
detail events which happened long before the time of the 
writer or writers of the books, We have the results of oral 
tradition also in the poems ascribed to Homer, which narrate 
the incidents of a war supposed to have happened at least three 
hundred years before their composition. . 

Genealogies and lists of dynasties occupy a prominent place 
among these oral fragments of history: genealogies are often 
the only histories which barbarous nations possess, The succes- 
sion of names ofa man’s own immediate ancestors interests the 
feeling of family pride, which isthe precursor of national pride, 
or patriotism ; and we observe this feeling to be strongest among 

>the nations of Semitic race, among whom the patriarchal 
- system was most thoroughly developed, as may be seen by the 
genealogies which play so great a part in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures and alsoin the pedigrees of the Bedouin Arabs, When’ 
the science of history began to be cultivated, these existing 
genealogies served as a framework on which to arrange the 
facts and incidents handed down by tradition. 
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|. The first authentic fragments of written history ‘which wé 
Bo are the hieroglyphic and cumeiform inscriptions on. 
the monuments of the Egyptians, Assyrians and other nations 
of equal antiquity: and the first connected historical narrative. 
with which we are acquainted, is the ‘History of the Children 
of Israel’ as narrated in the Pentateuch and in the othér 
’ historical books of the Hebrew Scriptures. : 

. The great epic poems of .Greece are of almost equal anti- 
quity, and though their nature is chiefly mythical, they 
throw great light upon the early history of the Grecian 
“nation, among whom the science of history was first recog. 
nized and cultivated, 

We find it dedicated to one ' of the nine celestial blue- stock- 
‘ings who represented the arts and sciences in-their comprehensive 
mythology ; for the Greeks personified not only the forces of 
Nature as divinities, but also animal passions and human.» 
accomplishments: so we have the nymph Clio, the Muse off 
History, with clarion, palm-branch and manuscript roll,~pre- 
siding over the labours of Grecian historians, like Herodotus: 
and Thucydides, the first exemplars of the scientific method of 
history, which does not rest content with giving a simple narrative 
of facts as they occurred; but seeks to discover the causes of. 
actions and to connect them with their effects A distinguishing 
feature of the work of these early Grecian historians is their. 
appreciation of truth, which is manifest through althe manifoid™ 
exaggerations of an unscientific and uncritical age Xand this’ 
quality they transmitted to their successors and ‘imitators, the 
later historians of Greece and Rome. Old Herodotus, whose..« 
historical researches embraced all the countries of the “world. 
then known to the Greeks, may be absolutely trusted when: 
he speaks of things within his own observation, and he is: 
careful to distinguish between such authenticated facts, and 
those which he has gleaned from hearsay. A remarkable. 
corroboration of his accuracy has just been afforded us by. 
the discovery of the race of Pygmies by Mr. Stanley in Central. 
Africa, in the same region in which the account of Herodotus: 
placed - them. Subsequent historians, unable to discover any. 
traces of such a race, inferred that his credulity had been-im-. 
posed upon, and the accuracy of his account, after having been 
impeached for centuries, is only now triumphantly vindicated, 
after the lapse of nearly three thousand years | - ll 

` From these ancient Greek sages a succession of writers have. 
brought down the chain .of events that have occurred among 
‘the civilized nations of Europe to our own time. It was from 
Greece that a knowledge of the science of history was 
diffused among the surrounding peoples.. Such a science. was 
unknown to the Oriental nations until the conquest of Alexander. 
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the Great and liis successors flooded: the Eastern lands with 
Greciari culture and Grecian ideas. Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Phoenician writers then essayed, in imitation of the Greek 
historians, to set down the history of their own nations, the 
“commencement of which was already lost in the mists of 
antiquity. We have before alluded to the genealogical lists 
of the Semitic races, which now became serviceable as a frame- 
work to be filled up with incidents, sometimes traditional, some- 
times, perhaps, imaginary. Thus the dynastic lists of Egypt 
and Babylonia were manipulated by writers like Manetho and | 
Berosus and made to extend back to the Deluge and to the 
Creation of the world. From the examination of their 
chronology, it has been supposed that they took the names in. 
the existing genealogical and dynastic lists and reckoned each 
of them at a generation, or period of thirty years, a method 
\of computing historical eras which is still current among the 
earned in the East. But as they knew that each king could 
not have reigned exactly thirty years, they divided the time 
in a plausible manner, assigning to one monarch a reign of 
twenty-five years ; to another thirty-five ; and so on. In fact the 
existing genealogies were used as ladders to bridge over spaces 
of which the would-be historians had no traditional informa- 
tion : a process which we shall find often repeated among more 
modern Oriental historians. . 
— The mission of Muhammad and the rise of the Arab power 
had a disastrous effect on the fortune of the science of history 
among the Eastern nations. The existing literature of those 
rations was entirely and ruthlessly obliterated. The story of 
the destruction of the library at Alexandria by the orders of 
the Khalif Omar, on the ground that, if the contents of the 
books on its shelves contradicted the .revelation of the Koran, 
they were impious, and if they confirmed it, they were super- 
fluous, may not be actually true, but it is unfortunately typical 
of the fanatical spirit in which the victorious Arabs viewed 
the ancient literature of. the countries which they so speedily 
and so completely overran. Four hundred years later, in the 
Saracenic revival of art and literature under the Abbasside 
Khalifat, a Persian monarch desired to have the ancient glories 
of his country recorded in history: and’ he, employed the 
most famous poet of the time, Firdusi, to enshrine them in the 
P>reat epic poem entitled the Shak Nama, or Book of Kings. | 
This work was imitated by many others; as, for instance, by 
the: poet Nizami, who produced the epic entitled the Szkaxdar 
Nama, or History of Alexander the Great': and these well- 
known poems are the chief authority for ancient history 
among the Muhammadan. nations ; though they really bear no 
closer relation to. authentic history than do the Iliad and 
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Odyssey of Homer to the real facts of the historical events 
which. they record. Firdusi’s story goes back to the first rise 
of the Persian kingdom, before the time of Kai Khusrau, 
supposed to be the Cyrus of the Grecian historians: and he 4 
professes to base his account on the popular traditions of Persia, 
as extant in his time ; for the Arabs had utterly destroyed’ all 
the ancient literature of the country. That such oral tradi- 
tion really did exist, we infer from some correspondence in 
proper names between his list of Persian Kings and those 
given in the accounts of the contemporary Grecian historians ; 
but if exists no longer, except.as enshrined in his work; and, as 
this was composed in the tenth century of our era, it can evi- 
dently be but little warrant for the events which it describes, 
_ some of which happened two thousand years before Firdusi’s 
time. 

Nizami’s § History of Alexander the Great’ is almost purely 
romance; and, indeed, few Oriental writers scruple to write 
romance instead of history. From the time of the ovér- 
throw of the Persian Monarchy by the Greeks, under Alexander 
the Great, to its revival under Ardeshir Babekan and his 
Sassanide successors, in the second century after Christ, there 
is acomplete gap of four centuries in Persian tradition, and 
this space has been filled up by Musalman historians with tie 
imaginary dynasty of the Ashkanians. 

Similarly Turkish historians, completely ignorant of the an- 
cient history of the kingdoms conquered by their countrymen, 
and too proud and lazy to study Grecian and European liter- 
ature, have taken the easier course of inventing a history.to# 
suit themselves. A single example of their method will suffice. 

They knew that Kustuntuniya, as they .call Constantinople, 
was founded by King Kustuntin (the Emperor Constantine) ; 
they also knew that its ancient name was Puzanta (Byzantium): 
therefore if Kustuntuniya was founded by Kustuntin, Puzanta 
must have been founded by Puzantin. Hence we havea cir- 
-cumstantial history, detailing the events of the reign of æ 
mythical King Puzantin. ; 

This unfortunate disregard of historical truth is due mainly 
to religious influences, There are many and voluminous histories 
in the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish languages, which treat of 
the. events from the time of the mission of the eles: 
Muhammad in A. D. 622 down to the present day, and are acc 
rate and painstaking, works which supply us with a continuous 
and trustworthy statement of facts ; but the theological bias with 
which they-“ate inspired, renders them valueless as scientific 
+ history. Nothing outside the pale of Islam is regarded as 
__ worthy of notice ‘or! comment, All the nations of Europe, for 


. ‘instance, are confounded under the common, designation of 
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Franks (Farang): and their “political division is indicated by 

the comprehensive expression of “ the seven infidel kingdoms of 

the Farang.” All events are regarded as the result of the 

direct interposition of Providence, ‘with the intention of assisting 

he Musalmans as the chosen. people of the Almighty, or of. 
hastising them ‘for neglect of his commands. 

The immemorial political condition of the Oriental nations : 
has also impressed itself strongly upon. their history, which 
is a record of the lives and acts of Khalifs and Sultans, not of 
those of the people. The most valuable accounts of the cus- 
toms and institutions of the Musalman nations are, therefore, 
often to be found in the works-of European writers, instead of 
in those of their own historians. 

The present Shah of Persia has inaugurated a monumental 
work, in the “ Ndsikh ut Tawarikh,” or“ Abrogator of Histo- 
mw Mes, a book in many volumes, which he caused to be compiled 

‘by a synod of the learned at Teheran, from a number of stan- 
Yard European historical works, so as to form a complete Uni- 
versal History of the times’from the creation of the world.to the 
commencement of the Muhammadan era; and other similar 
efforts have been lately made through the press in India and 
in Egypt to enlighten the blissful ignorance of Islam. 

In‘India also the oldest history exists in the.great epic 
poems of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, in which the 
© events of war, conquest, and migration can be dimly discerned 
through the mass of tradition and mythological. fable with 
which they are overlaid. The Brahmins reckon their chrono- 


~a logy by millions of years, but their earliest authentic records 


of | history are later than those of the Greek historians by some 
centuries. The Chinese’ assign the commencement of history * 
to a date considerably over two millions of years ago; but it 
is believed that the earliest authentic facts recorded iu their 
histories happened about two thousand years B. C. This 
would be synchronous with the date assigned in European 
history to the Universal Deluge; but the interminable lists 
of dynasties recorded in Chinese histories, as stretching back- 
wards through the previous two millions of , years, are regarded 
by European scholars as pure fabrications, like the Ashkanian 
dynasty and King Puzantin. Still, the earliest of all authentic, 
as well as of all written, history, may probably be referred to 


> China: but it relates only to the Chinese themselves. In the 


case of China and India, geographical position may account for 
the isolation which, in the nations of Islam, is due to religion: 
for, as far as the sciences of history and geography go, India 
is all the world to the Hindus, and China is the universe in 
the eyes of the Chinese. 
Both Hindus and Ghinese probably attained much ear lier. os 
P Say 
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to a comparative “degree of civilization, and must therefore 
have had a longer national history tham the Western nations 
of Europe, which have now left them far behind in the path of 
progress, With the conquest of the Roman Empire by the 
barbarians of the North, the art of writing history seem 
for a time to have perished in Europe, ° Christianity introduce 

. the’ same theological agimus which has been so fatal to the 
_ Science of history among the Musalmans; and the histories 
of the Aryan nations of Europe long continued subject to its 
“cramping influence. All learning was concentrated in the 
priestly class, and marvellous legends of saintly statesmen, and 
apocryphal accounts of the acts of priest-ridden kings, took 
the place of authentic history: so that it has been aptly said 
that’ “Classical history is a part of modern history ; it is 
only medizval history which is ancient.” 

The growth of institutions and the. progress of. national. ; 
movements were'of no interest to the chroniclers of the Mid- i 
dle Ages, who were busy with the exploits of knights-errant; 
the rules of tournaments, and the intrigues of courts: and 
the students of a science which had ceased to exist, divided 
their attention between the histories of the lives of Saints 
' and the equally fabulous histories of imaginary heroes, like 
King Arthur, and Roland and the Paladins of. Charlemagne. 
But the intellectual*and moral stagnation of medieval Europe 
was deeply stirred by ‘the invention of printing; which may— 
be looked upon as a principal cause, among. many. causes, of the 
gradual growth of civilization, and which led to the liberation 
of thought and discussion . from the trammels posed by , 
superstition. 

From the era of the Reformation the Muse of History again 
asserted her supremacy in literature, and in the works. of 
Hume, Voltaire, and Gibbon finally shook herself free from the 
fetters of theology. A long succession of able and learned 
writers have for us illustrated the annak of the past, and have 
left scarcely a page of the history of the nations unturned. 
Ancient monuments have been explored, and old manuscripts 
deciphered, and every day some fresh discovery in the mines of - 
antiquity throws new light upon the life of the ancient world. 
A remarkable instance of these discoveries happened only the . 
other day, when a treatise of Aristotle om the.‘ Constitution of ` 
the Republic of Athens’ was found among a bundle of old—- 
papyrus rolls of manuscripts which had been purchased in 
Egypt for the British Museum without any suspicion of the 
value of their contents, 

To the investigation of the mass of materials provided 
by the relics, by ancient monuments, and the labours of pre- 
vious historians, the critical faculty of acute reasoners and 
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profound scholars like Gréte and Niebuhr has been applied : 
and the statements of alleged fact by contemporary historians 
Have been sifted and corrected by the lights afforded by 
modern science and research. . Thus, when we read in the 
sages of the Roman historian, Livy, the details of the battles 
ween the armies of the Roman Consuls and of Hannibal, 
= we implicitly believe his account ; and experience tells us that, 
it bears the impress of truth. But when we meet with his 
assertion that on a certain day’an ox spoke in the grass-market 
with a human voice, we pass over the statement with a smile, 
We know that his credulity in this instance was common to his 
age and country, and his unintentional falsehood detracts 
nothing from our opinion of his habitual veracity. Experience 
teaches us that, in a similar state of knowledge and society in 
ate country, the most learned and the most truth-loving men 
vill be equally the victims and the champions of the common 
redulity. 
ml hus, from research and experience,. the science of history, 
I which the foundations were laid by the accuracy and fidelity 
of Grecian writers two thousand five hundred years ago, has 
been gradually built up among us: and has become a beacon- 
tower to guide the footsteps of future generations, The old 
unscientific method of writing history, in whieh all the affairs 
of the world are supposed to be regulated with a view. to the 
~ifiterests_of some particular creed or. nation, is now almost 
abandoned j~or is relegated to the historians of Musalman 
countries, and the professors of Jesuit colleges. Not. very long 
ago, the theological method of writing history was universally 
in vogue, and able and conscientious. writers, like Bossuet and 
Rollin, unmtentionally distorted its facts by reflecting them in- 
the mirror of their ah pre-conceived ideas. - In the theolo- 
gical'method the Creation of the. world,,the Universal Deluge 
and the Incarnation were epochs around. which all the facts of 
history revolved: and the Israelites. and Jews: were accepted, 
at their own valuation, as the most important people among al] 
the nations of the earth. It now appears to us that, relatively 
to the great nations and. empires which existed contempora- 
Hada with them, they occupied no more prominent position 
then, than Afghanistan does among the nations at the present 
day. But their Scriptures, having been handed -down to us 
Jatin and translated into all languages of the world, and 
eligious influences which they have transmitted to the 
western nations, have given the history of this remarkable 
people a factitious interest in our eyes, which assumed such 
enormous importance in the view of the {theological historians, 
as quite to blind them to the real and wery subordinate part 
which the. Jews played in history. ae the Middle Ages 
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history’ was’ only a ‘handmaid ‘to theology, and the monkish 
chroniclers explained its-events in the manner - now: particular 
to Musalman writers, referring victories over the infidels to the 
efficacy of the Christian religion, and defeats sustained at their. 
hands to the wrath of the Almighty at the sins of his servant 
‘Every event was a recompense or a chastisement, and 
justifying cause was attributed by each writer in accordai2d 
with his own prejudices or predilections. -~ 

It was Voltaire who struck the first blow at the ee 
method, which still lingers in the bypaths of literature, and wè 
have seen a work published -not very long-ago, under the title 
of “ Universal History on Scriptural Principles,” which, ignor- 
ing the fact that the makers of history did not act on Chris- 
tian principles, but generally quite .otherwise, narrated their 
actions much in the style of the Muhammadan historian above 
‘alluded’ to, but from.a Christian paint of view,, and whiclhy 
was history only in so much as it was a history of the idea, 
and beliefs of the writer. ° : 
= ‘Political bias has also ‘been wical to scientific hist > 
‘though it has supplied a powerful motive for the elucidatic.._ 
of the causes:and methods of historical action. Thus, when the” 
‘Tory, Mitford, wrote his History, describing the conflicts of the 
aristocratic and democratic parties in the republics of Greece, 
from a point of view favourable to the former, the Liberal, 
Grote, responded with his History of Greece, in which he most 
ably argued the question in favour of the latter. The French 
Revolution was generally regarded by our’ forefathers‘ as a 
deed of darkness without . parallel ar palliative, excited. by» 
the atheistic ‘and socialistic oe preached by’ Veltaire 
and the Encyclopedists; until Carlyle showed that it was the 
legitimate outcome of the Papal, R and monarchical ele- 
ments of the clerical, social, and political system of France 
‘under the Ancien Régime ; and that though much of its manner 
was evil, yet its matter on the whole, and in the end, worked 
for good. 

Carlyle had a good ond to say even for: the partition of 
Poland, than: which no historical action ‘has been more uni- 
versally execrated, arguiug that it was a political necessity, 
forced upon the royal conspirators, not only in their own 
interests, but in those of the maintenance of peace and order. 

To resort to current topics for an illustration of the di 
ence between political and scientific history, we may rek 
the numerous works lately issued from the press in Ent kaag 
treating of the history of the English occupation of Ireland, ° Da ' 
from the Unionist and the Home Rule point of view. The 
reader will there find, not only widely different views of the 
measures adopted, and the methods advocated, for maintaining 
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the English suprémacy in Iteland, but a gloss put upon actual 
historical facts which lends a material colour to the narrative. 
This is takir'g an unwarrantable liberty with. the Muse of 
History, who, unlike her sister Muse of Poetry, suffers no devia- 
tion from the absolute worship of the pure truth, 

‘The science ‘of history. may be’ defined’ as the investigation 
and record of actual facts and occurrences, and.the deduction 
from them ofthe general principlés which govern and affect 
the life of nations. 

It is a trite saying that “History repeats itself; ” and we 
infer from recurring experiences of historical facts, that certain 
„causes may bè expected to produce certain corresponding 
‘effects, The application of these conclusions to current poli- 
tical questions is one of the most useful ‘and beneficial results. 
$i the study of history. To enter into a detail of the appli- 
cation of the science of history to its actual facts would lead 
hee too diffuse a digression ; but we may endeavour-to afford 
a few examples of the method, in the examination of the 
influences of certain well- known factors in history on the 
fortunes of nations and kingdoms, such as, -for instance; the 
course of trade and commerce, national and race character- 
istics, individual ‘character, forms of. religion, &c, In the 
dawn of history—that is to say, the earliest*times of which we 
have any authentic accounts—we find that the human race has 
already attained to a considerable degree of civilization: men 
dwell in cities under regular systems of social.and political or- 
ganization, carry on wars, and engage in trade and commerce. 

e these more’ civilized peoples, we find others existing still 
es: state of society, with the family as the primitive 
mistrative unit among a number of. kindred families, who 
will by degrees coalesce into a tribe, and perhaps in time grow 
intoa great nation. Tracing the course of events backwards 
from effects to causes, we infer that the chief factor in the 
growth and spread of civilization and of national unity was 
the pressure of material wants on the individuals of the-human 
race and the. desire for satisfying them, which is the commence- 
ment of the growth of luxury. Man’s earliest needs in the way 
of food, fire, and clothing may have been satisfied by his own 
personal exertions; but as soon as exchange or barter afford- 
ed him a convenient means for obtaining other things beyond 
power of his own unaided exertions to procure for himself, 
13€ new and convenient institution must have exercised a 
material influence in directing his*wanderings, fixing his habi- 
tation, and associating him with others in the pursuit of a 
common end. 
Trade and commerce, as soon as it became regular and 
customary, would follow the most convenient routes ; and in 
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the absence of made roads and wheeled vehicles, and’ in” the 

infancy of navigation, no route could be more convenient and 

expeditious than the great rivers which afforded waterways 

navigable for rafts and the earliest and rudest kind of boats. 
for hundreds of miles along their course. 
| Hence we find the earliést seats of national power, wealth, 

and culture situated on the banks of great fivers. In tlre 

dawn. of history the Egyptians on the Nile, and the Assy- 
rians on the Tigris and Euphrates have already founded. 
natidnal empires: and-in India early ` civilization similarly 

followed the course of the Indus and the Ganges; while the 

pre-historic social. and industrial development of the Chinese 

race, which has existed unchanged to the present day, may 
be perhaps referred to the network of great navigable riversy; 
and streams: which traverse their Flowery Land, Later on, add 
the art of navigation improved, the boundless sea lost much of 
_ its terror, and the Phoenicians, dwelling upon its shores, becamg 

a maritime people, and boldly explored its distant coasts: 
The sea superseded the rivers as the chief highway of com- ? 
merce, and the Greeks, whose character and whose country 

made them eminently a seafaring nation, and whose Aryan 

descent fitted them to he pioneers of the path of progress, arrived 

at a degree of culture and of political development to which 

the Cushite Egyptian and the Semitic Assyrian had never 
attained. 

Again in the darkness of the Middle Ages, we find the tradi- 
tions of free thought and political liberty sheltered from the des- 
potism of kings and priests in the great cities — 
trading and manufacturing centres in Flanders, Germ 
Italy : and when, by the discovery of the mariners compass, tme 
ocean was conquered, as the sea had been, the new and vast 
field opened to commerce revolutionized the social state of 
Europe, largely contributed: to bring about the Renaissance 
and the Reformation, and completely changed the currént of 
history, throwing open the regions of Asia, Africa and America, - 
peopled by the inert masses of unprogressive races, to the 
energy and enterprise of the European’ nations, and virtually 
giving into their hands the Empire of the world. 

A conspicuous example of the inflwence of a trade route 
in -the history of a country may be seen in the case of Egypt, 
which, from its geographical position, was from the earliest 
the main channel of commerce and communication betu 
the countries of Asia, Europe, and Africa. The Red Sea wa 
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the route by which the produce of the looms and mines of 
China and India reached the dwellers in Mediterranean cities, 
from a time long before King Solomon built his ships at Ezion-' 
geber tothe days when the Venetian and Genoese merchant 
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princes carried on trade in the bazaars of Cairo and Alexandria 
under the patronage of the “ Grand Soldan.” Once the greatest 
“monarchy in the known world, Egypt still remained a wealthy 
-and populous country under the successive domination of 
cin satraps, Greek kings and Roman procurators. After 
Irs’ conquest by the Arab followers of Muhammad, it soon 
became a powerful independent Musalman kingdom, and at 
the time of the Crusades its sovereigns. held sway over large 
tracts of Asia and Africa. 
The monkish historians of the Middle Ages identified 
‘f Misr al Kahira—” “the Victorious City—-” whose proud title 
European custom has now converted into Cairo, with the: 
Babylon the Great of the Apocalypse. At the end of the 
thirteenth century the obstinate valour of its Mameluke masters 
repelled the invincible arms of the.all-conquering Timour from 
he frontiers of Egypt, and it was the only Musalman monarchy 
‘ee East which escaped submersion under the waves of the 
“ftar deluge. : 
' Just a century later, the long sea route round the Cape of 
Good Hope was dis€overed by the Portuguese explorers ; and the 
trade of China and India was diverted to Europe by the newly- 
found ocean highway, Egypt at once sunk into a state of. 
poverty and obscurity. For the three centuries following, her 
name is obliterated from history, nor do we hear more of her 
“till the attention of the world is again called to her by the bold 
enterprise of Napoleon Buonaparte on her shores in 1798. The 
opening of the Suez Canal has again restored the ancient path of 
merce between West and East, and Egypt will now rapidly 
recoverher former wealth and prosperity, and, under a strong 
and energetic government, might safely be predicted to recover 
her former commanding political position. Of course,. this 
striking change in the condition of Egypt, though it coincides 
with the deprivation and restoration of commerce, cannot 
be entirely attributed to this sole cause, Just as the actions 
of individual men can seldom be referred to a single motive, 
but rather depend on a variety of simultaneous and often. 
contradictory passions and inclinations, so most political 
effects are produced by a great variety of causes acting and 
re-acting upon each other, the analysis of which presents almost 
insuperable difficulties to the conscientious and impartial 
PRistorian, Thus, in the present instance, the Ottoman conquest, 
the consequent Turkish domination, and the general decay 
of the Sultan’s power and system of administration are all 
factors in the decline of Egypt during the sixteenth, seventeenth | 
and eighteenth centuries; while the introduction of the. 
European system of discipline into the Army, the personal. 
character of Muhammad Ali Pasha, the English. occupation,. 
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and other circumstances as well, may all be taken as Fonem 
causes of the revival of national prosperity. ~F 

History is not an exact science, and the well-meant measures ' 
of clever politicians for the reform of abuses, the encouragement 
of commerce and manufactures, and the aggrandisement of n 
tional power and influence have often miscarried, or have ev&™ 
been attended by results diametrically opposite to those intended 
and: hoped for, because no latitude has been allowed for the ' 
operation of subsidiary causes, whose unsuspected influences lie 
hidden beneath the surface of the stream of current events, and 
which may, perhaps, only be discovered and dissécted in after 
ages by the research of the diligent historian. 

The ancients seem little to have suspected the influence 
exercised by the course of commerce on the history of the 
nations ; and even at the present day the existence of this 
influence, as subtle as it is immense, often passes ry betwen 









It was the foundation of the long and strenuous rivalry betwee 
England and France during the whole of the eighteenth cenfi Vy. 
which was ostensibly caused: by the support given by Louis theg 
Fourteenth to the claims of the catholic James the Second 
and his son to the English throne: and it is now thé real reason. 
of the similar rivalry between England and Russia in the East, 
which our politicians are accustomed to refer to the solicitude of 
the English nation for the preservation. of the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire, or of the. independence of Bulgaria, or any ~ 
other convenient motive. We may sum up this branch of our 
subject by quoting the saying of an ingenious writer, that “all 
modern wars are wars for a market,” = 
But we have outstripped our subject by some four-or five 
thousand years, and must return to the company of thecivilized 
communities of Egyptians and Chaldeans-on the banks of the 
Nile and the Euphrates. These two nations seem to have 
been of kindred race, and we now call them. “ Cushites,” 
from Cush, whose name is given as the son of Ham and 
the ancestor of Nimrod in the tenth chapter of the Book 
of Genesis. From their physical characteristics and appearance, 
as depicted on their monuments, however, we should conclude. 
them to be of Caucasiari race, and their early adaptabikty toa 
state of civilization would also bear aut this inference. The / 
type of the race may be seen to-day in the Copt of Egypt, } 
whose blood has not been mingled, like that of the rest „of 
the Egyptian population, with the Semitic strain of the Arab . 
= conquerors ; in the Nubian and Abyssinian, and in the Berbers, * 
the modern representatives of the Numidians and Mauritanians . 
of the North of Africa, Some of the physical characteristics 
of the race are a copper colour, straight features, and silky hair; 
and they can still be traced all along the sea coast of Northern 
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and Eastern Africa -and Arabia, and: the shores ‘of the Persian 
Gulf, When we first discern them in, the dawn of ‘history, 
sthey have already attained to as high a state of material civili- 
i sation as. was then possible to-them, while around them we see 
other, races who are still barbarians, or in the transition state 
between barbarism and civilization. 
The Semitic races, nomadic and pastoral, ‘oconpied the deserts 
of Arabia and the sea coasts of Syria and Palestine, and spread 
‘themselves northwards to the Euphrates ; while the Aryan race, 
the progenitor of the European nations; descended, probably, from 
the regions of the Caucasus, or the highlands of Central Asia, 
filing’ Persia and Asia Minor and streaming westwards into 
Europe; and another branch of it finds: its way through 
Afganistan into India, driving before it the Turanian races 
which already occupied that Peninsula, into the extreme south. 
OF the great Turanian or Mongolian race, which then inhabited, 
a still inhabits, all> Eastern and South-eastern Asia, .we 
Pothing -in the dawn of history. Their physiognomy and 
language proclaim them to be totally distinct from either the 
Japhetic, the Semitic, or the Hamitic race, and there is no 
mention of them cr allusion to them in the tenth chapter of the. 
Book- of Genesis, an-omission probably to be explained by their 
remoteness, and the absence of communication between them and. 
_the nations of Western Asia ; though some explorers of antiquity 
“believe that thè earliest founders- -of the Bipy Tonan mpire, or 
kingdom, were- of- Turanian race. - _ 
These great races of: mankind, easily: distinguishable by 
“strenaly-marked moral and physical characteristics, appear to 
ug “to “gave been, at the dawn of the history, as different from 
each other as they now are, after.the lapse of three thousand 
years. -We ‘see the Aryan; the. Semitic; and the Negro-races. 
to-day as we see them depicted in -Grecian sculpture,’ in 
Assyrian bas-reliefs, in the paintings on Egyptian palace-walls. 
All the conquests, migrations, and_ intermingling of races that. 
have gone on without intermission from that time to this, have 
produced but a partial effect along the geographical lines of 
contact of the races, The type of the mass remains unaltered, 
We have no data for ascertaining how and when these widely- 
‘differing types of mankind diverged from -the parent stem of 
a common ancestor, They Have not altered during the three 
teusand past years of authentic history ; yet we know that 
they are capable of modification, and we see them modified by 
climate, inter-breeding and social customs. | 
We see the influence of climate in the ra in com- 
plexion and character of the Aryans in Scandinavia from those 
in the valley of the Ganges; and in a ļessidegree between the 
inhabitants of the Northern and Southern countries of Europe. 
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We see that the climate of North America and of Australia’ 
tends, in a very few generations, to produce a new variety of the 
Anglo-Saxon type. : 
T An instance of the modification of racial features by inter- 
breeding may be seen in the physical type of the Ottoman Turks. 
In the first three hundred years of their sojourn in Europe, their 
harems were continually recruited with captive women of Aryan 
race, and the constant infusion of Caucasian blood has complete- ` 
ly obliterated the “native ugliness of their Tartar ancestry.” 

But a crucial example of the intermingling of races is to be seen 
in Persia, Originally inhabited by an Aryan people, the pure- 
blooded descendants of whom may still be seen in the Parsis 
of India, the country and population has been successively 
swamped by a Semitic and a Mongolian immigration ; the first 
time by the Arabs, in their zeal for the propagation of the faith | 
of the Prophet Muhammad ; the second time by the Tartar hordes, 
of Changiz Khan, Three of the great distinct races of m 
kind are here mingled together ; and the special race cham 
teristics of all three may be traced in the modern Persians. ©" 

The effect of religious and social habits in modifying — 
character is obvious, and may be seen to advantage in India or 

Central Asia, where the polygamous Musalman dwells together 
with the polyandreus or monogamous Pagan, or Buddhist, of 
the same race, noes 

From these observations we perceive that the type or a 
race is variable ; yet the bulk of the various races have preserved 
the type unaltered since history began to be written upon the 
earth, We must conclude, then, that, if all the races of man:* 
kind are sprung from one common progenitor, an incdM@ulable 

period of time mnst have elapsed to have permitted such a 
wide and general variation from the one original type, and 
_that the extravagant. chronologies of the Chinese and Hindus, 
who carry back their historical eras to hundreds of thousands 
of years, are not so very incredible after all. 

' Looking back along thé path of history we can also perceive 
that there has been a continued current of human progress, from 
what the Greeks called the Heroic Age to our own time—pro- 
gress in knowledge, arts, sciences and ethics—a current often 
impeded, sometimes checked altogether for a time, but always 
resuming its flow, and moving faster and faster with the fleeting. 
centuries ; so that we see more progress made in knowledge-6f ' 
all kinds now within the last fifty years, than was made in the 
five hundred years from the time whea Herodotus, the Father 
of History, first put pen to papyrus, to the Golden Age of 
Roman literature under Augustus, when the history of nations 
seemed to be finally:and fittingly ended in the:universal domi- 
nion of Rome. R : 
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- And this progress has been the exclusive appanage and 
heritage of one cf the great races of mankind. -The Aryan 
race, though it does not seem to have been the first to attain: to 
, material civilization, is. the only- one that has continued to 
souress to the end. The Mongolian Chinese were probably 
wichly civilized three hundred years ago as they are to-day ; 
whine the Greek nation was only beginning to open its eyes 
on the barbarism in which it lay. But to-day the civilization 
of the Chinese seems barbarism to the heirs of the Greeks, 
The Semitic Phoenicians invented the alphabet, and carried on 
sea-borne commerce with distant lands. But when Tyre and 
Carthage were crushed by the military might of Assyria and 
Rome, they left no successors to carry on their work. 
The Semitic Arab passed from the black camel-hair tents of 
Yemen to the pillared arcades of Cordova and the marble halls 
f the Alhambra. But look at his.descendant to-day, in Egypt 
ıd Morocco—a sordid and slothful bigot, who has lost both 
native virtues of the land of his birth, and the acquired arts 
of the land of his adoption. .The Semite and the Mongolian 
have had their day, and their time of sway, and they have done 
great deeds; but they have accomplished nothing in the cause 
of humanity. Had they alone ruled the destinies of mankind, 
the life of the human race would have to-day been as stagnant 
as the life of China; the earth would have been as sterile as 
bef a province of the Turkish Empire. The Japhetic 
l only one that has signalized the triumph of mind 
pe C1, (hey Mestriven to master the secrets and the forces 
ack $ teč 4 has pressed the search for truth from discovery 
ovet, gey, and from conquest to conquest, till its nations 
_ofeBécome the masters of the world again to-day, as their 
“exemplars and prototypes, the Greeks and Romans, were two 
thousands years ago. 
This supremacy is greatly due to their application of science 
and art to military affairs: for though there have been great 
nations of warriors among the Semitic and Mongolian races, 
the scientific soldier,is the product of Aryan civilization 
only. Strategy, tactics, and the principles of military or- 
ganization -were thoroughly understood and practised by the 
“Greeks and Romans, and the retreat of the ten thousand 
Greek soldiers from Babylonia to the shores of the Euxine, 
Pi the face of the might of the whole Persian Empire, was an. 
epitome of the long successive series of triumphs of a handful of 
disciplined European warriors over Asiatic and African hordes, 
It was superiority in the art of war that planted Grecian 
dynasties in Syria and Egypt, and made Rome the mistress 
of the East as well as of the West; that, in our own day, has 
given India to England, and the Caucasus and Central Asia 
VOL, NCI] ; 18 
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to Russia: and it is inferiority in the art of war that neu- 
tralizes the enormous numerical preponderance of the Mon- 
golian race, and prevents the Empire of China from taking 
a place among the Great Powers of the world proportionate 
to its resources and its pretensions, 

This pre-eminence of the Aryan proceeds, no doubt, 
the inherited qualities of early ancestors. In intellect. ot 
mental power he stands decidedly above the Semitic, ah. 
pre-eminently above the Mongolian, race. Buta detailed inves- 
tigation of race-characteristics, thougl: it would throw many 
valuable side-lights upon the history of the human race, would 
be far too extensive a digression for us to enter upon here. 
We will content ourselves with quoting the pithy saying of 
the Arab historian Muhammad-al-Danairi, which happily epi- 
tomizes the characteristic distinction between the three great 
races of mankind. ‘‘ Wisdom,” he says, “hath alighted upon 
three things: on the brains of the Europeans (Farang), on th 
hands of the Chinamen, and on the tongues of the Arabs 

The ethnological distinction between the progressive Aryan 
race on the one hand, and the unprogressive Semitic and 
Turanian races on the other, almost coincides with the geo- 
graphical distinctions of European and Asiatic, or. of West- 
ern and Orienta? nations.. This distinction and opposition 
appears from the earliest times, and pervades all history. W 
see itin the hatred of the Israelite for. the “ uncir 
Philistine, and in the Grecian expedition again 
the endless succession of wars waged betwee eee 
Persian, Cæsar and Sassanide, Crusa èr and Sarina” ` in 
and Russian ; and it still troubles the world in th gk ang 
Question of our own day. Yet the distinction is = 
an ethnological one; for the Persians who followed Xé oostp 03 

10 
the invasion of Greece were themselves Aryans ; and “the 
Hindus, over whom the English rule to-day in the valley of 
the Ganges, are of pure Aryan extraction. On the other hand, 
the Japanese, though of Mongolian race, have recently proved 
themselves capable of assimilating am advanced civilization, 
in complete contrast to the Chinese, by whom the same ste- 
reotyped type of political and social organization maintained 
for centuries, is still maintained without an attempt at al- 
teration, 

Nor can the distinction be referred to difference of religion + 
for we find the European and Asiatic equally opposed, what- 
ever religion they profess. The antagonism between Christi- 
anity and Islam has certainly greatly strengthened the anti- 
pathy between the Oriental and the European : but no such 
bond of discord existed in the days of Marathon and Cunaxa. 

Nor is the distinction political either; for we see the 
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Russians, who two centuries ago were reckoned an Oriental 
people by both Turks and Christians, assuming the garb and 
habits of the civilized West, at the command of a despotism of 
wc Oriental type, under which the nation, now grown to be one 

he five Great Powers of Europe, and one of the arbiters 
of the destinies of the civilized world, still groans. 

Contentment (which we call apathy) ; ; submissiveness (which 
we call slavishness}; and the denial of the equality of woman 
with man, and her relegation to an inferior position, are the 
distinguishing characteristics of the nations whom we collec- 
tively call Orientals, without attaching to the term any parti- 
cular ethnographical or geographical idea, The distinction 
exists; but its definition puzzles the science of history. 
When the Turks were pushing their career of conquest 
to the westward, they orientalized the land behind them. 

wrvia, Roumania, Montenegro, Greece are half-oriental to 
msday. But they are, now that the presence of the Turk 
has béen withdrawn, fast becoming civilized and European; 
and they will soon be like Hungary, in which a ruined mosque 
in the towns here and there is the only memento of an Ori- 
ental domination that lasted for two hundred years. 

The English in India, the French in Algiers, and the Rus- 
sians in Central Asia have all introduced the material and 
moral elements of Western civilization: but, were a political 
revolution to overthrow their power tomorrow, within a year 
there would treat remain a trace of their-rule ; and the peoples 
of those countriés would have settled down again to the 


wicss sleep of the changeless East. 
the curtain first rises on the stage of history, we 
mei already occupied by many and great nations. How 


these nations arose, we have no certain means of knowing. 
Their own records generally trace their origin to some single 
individua], a mythical and generally a half-divine personage, 
The origin of the nation was, doubtless, the family, which first 
expanded into a tribe, and then into a nation. We have a 
cardinal instance of this national growth in the earliest written 
history that. has come down tous, the History of the Chil- 
dren of Israeli There we find the Patriarch, Abraham, the 
father of two sons, Ishmael and Isaac, from the former of 

ghom the Ishmaclite, or Arab, nation proceeds. Isaac has 

wo sons, Esau and Jacob: from the former springs the Edo- 
mite, or Idumean, nation ; from the latter the children of 
Israel. Of his twelve sons each one becomes the progenitor 
of tribe called after his name, and the coalition of these 
twe. tribes forms the Israelitish nation.. We see this nation 
first f a nomadic state, leading a pastoral life, like the Arab 
tribes in the same localities at the present day. It returns 
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by a migration to the ancient seats of its forefathers, falls on, 
and expels, or subdues, a settled popolation more civilized than 
itself, and settles down in their place. The disasters arising 
from the want of a central authority among the tribes induces 
it to elect a king, and it soon submits to an her editary dynasty. 

It makes considerable progress in civilization, till its indepen- 
dent existence is swallowed up in that of a neighbouring great 
military Empire. We have here a typical instance of the 
expansion of a family into first a tribal, and then a national or- 
ganization, the change from a pastoral to a civilized state, and 
the substitution of regal for patriarchal government. Some sim- 
ilar process must have attended the growth of all nations, The 
absolute power of the patriarch over his family was transferred 

to the king over his subjects, and hence the absolute character 
of all Oriental monarchy, which has unfortunately, in more mod- 
ern times, been sanctioned by the theocratic spirit of the religi 
of Islam: “All power is given by God : therefore the power 
the King is a gift from God: therefore rebellion agains. S 
King is rebellion against God.” j 

This is the theory of Divine Right, which was also the Y i 
bear of Christendom not so very ‘jong ago; and itisa striking 
proof of the reality of progress to ‘which we alluded above, 
that less than two hundred years ago this doctrine was held in 
all good faith and sincerity by many educated Englishmen... ~ 4 

In later times we have many instances of the evolution of 
nations in history, Some have arisen, like the Romans, from 
a chance confederation of outlawsand free-booters from other 
nations. The Cossacks furnish a similar modern examy! 
name Kazak signifying robber in Turkish, and ti 
bearers of the appellation being Russian, Polish, a" ven 
refugees from justice or oppression who found an a. HOM 
an Alsatia in the waste and debateable lands lying: DERUD | 
the frontiers of Christendom and Islam.. 

The origin of the German nation is lost in the mists of 
antiquity ; but its offshoot, our own English nation, can easily 
be traced through all the stages of its growth, by the successive 
amalgamation of different nations. The predatory Teutonic 
tribes which overran Britain in the fifth and sixth centuries of 
our era, were mingled with succeeding bands of Scandi- | 
navian invaders : and finally the Normans from France Vn 














ed the aristocracy and the military caste of the national trium- 
virate. Most of the nations of modern Europe similarly 
are composed of an amalgam of the Northern barbarians, 
Goths, Huns, and Lombards, who overran the provinces of the 
Roman Empire, with the original civilized inhabitants. .The 
Russian nation tock its rise, in the ninth century of our era, 
from the conquest of the Sclavonian tribes inhabiting Novogo- 
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~ rod and the adjacent territory by a band of Scandinavian sea- 
rovers, an event analogous to the conquest of the English by the 
-Normans two centuries later : and the earliest form of the Latin- 
-ized appellation “ Russian” is found in the Finnish “ Ruotsi,’ 
wich appears to be a corruption of the first syllable of some 
such word as vothsizenn or vothskarlar, sea-farers, or sea-rovers. 
_A striking instance of the growth of a nation in more 
modern times may be observed in the Sikhs, a peculiar people, 
who took their rise from a religious sect, founded three hun- 
dred years ago in the province of the Punjab by a Hindu 
ascetic named Nanak, who aspired to the ôe of a religious 
reformer. Persecution converted the sectaries into fanatical 
warriors ; they grew into a nation, and their swords carved out 
akingdom. They are now a separate nation, with a distinct 
physical appearance, dress, and dialect from those of the people 


fii: them, though they have already lost their political 





dependence, 

f the operation of one of the unwritten laws of history, 
the rapidity of their national growth has found its counterpart 
in decay, and the speedy rise of a political power generally 
Involves as sudden a downfall. The nations which are the 
slowest in maturing their power enjoy the possession of it the 
longest. | : 

The migration of nations has exercised a great influence on 
we One of the earliest historical facts recorded by Hero- 

invasion of Asia Minor by hordes of Scythians 

‘rewn regions of the North, and the allusions in 

sS SYighthand following chapters of the Book of the 

Prophetszekiel probably refer to the same event. 

From the earliest ages of history, successive waves, or migra- 
tions have proceeded at intervals from the regions of the North 
and East of Asia, spread themselves over the rest of the Conti- 
nent, and penetrated into Europe. : 

The great movement which, four hundred years after the 
commencement of the Christian era, precipitated the Northern 
nations of Europe upon the Roman Empire in such masses as 

„to overwhelm and overrun it, probably received its first 

jMpetus from this quarter; for, in the wake of the Goths and 

/Vandals, we find the Mongolian nation of the Huns crossing 

\ Europe from East to West, and the remnant of them finally 

Peine in Hungary. About the same time the Avars, or Kha- 
~ zars, whose name still survives in the appellation of an insig- 

nificant tribe on the shores of the Caspian, appear on the 
frontiers of the Eastern Roman Empire, pushed on by the 
pressure of the Turks, who came from the very confines of 

China, and now make their first appearance on the stage of 


history, 
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After this eruption, the human volcano remains quiescent 
for seven hundred years; then it bursts into renewed acti- 
vity, and for the space of two centuries pours forth streams 
of warlike migrations of Tartars and Mongols under Changizy 
Khan and his successors, and Timur, which flood all Western 
Asia and overflow into Eastern Europe ; and the succeeding 
ripple of the human wave carries the Ottoman Turks up to 
the walls of Vienna, China still remains a teeming magazine. 
of millions of mankind, and it is quite possible that the world 
may again, one day, see the phenomena of these general 
migrations recurring in the repetitions of history. 

The great’ Semitic migration of the seventh century after 
Christ is attributed by us to the influence of the mission of 
Muhammad ; but it is equally probable that the success of his 
prophetical mission was a consequence. of a great national 


upheaval, already begun, for which the new faith’ mc 









a watchword and a rallying point. In Africa we see natio 
migrations occurring at the present time: One trill 
nation moves and sets all the tribes around it moving’ Aq |. 
and the gathering mass rolls onward, sweeping everythiñut 
before it, till it is arrested by the fire-arms of European cole 
onists, or-by the sea.’ The most familiar instance is the Zulu 
migration under,Chaka at the beginning of the present century, 
which set all the tribes moving along the frontier of the Cape 
Colony and completely changed the political condition of 
Africa, | 

Among civilized and settled nations colonizati 
place of migration, and satisfies the inexorabie neeg 
expansion. The Greeks colonized Italy and Asia 
Romans colonized the world ; the Spaniards andy 4, 
colonized South America ; and the English have ee, A 
North America and’ Australia,- The growing nation Ò.) 
Russians, unable to find a sufficiènt outlet by sea, over. 
into the neighbouring countries of Central Asia, and: seeks 
free access to the Mediterranean. 

In noticing. the origin of the Sikhs, the conversion of a 
religious sect into a separate nation naturally leads us to the 
examination of the influence of religion on the history of the 
nations. Religion has ever hada * powerful effect in binding 
together the units of national life and in prescribing social | 






customs and observances. With most nations religion isi 
foundation of their social system, and, were it abrogated, society, 


would dissolve, and would have to be re-constructed on a new - 
basis. In Mubammadan countries the political as well as the 


‘social system is based upon religion: “Al Mulk wa ad’ Din 


Tawámán,? says the Arabic proverb, “The State and the 
Faith are Twins.” 
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The Israelites stand out prominently among all the peoples 
of antiquity as a nation whose whole career and character was 
profoundly affected by the sublime monotheism of their 

~~ creed. It forced them intoa rigid and persistent 

“Vagposition to the surrounding Pagan nations, and committed 
them, at length, to a frantic and hopeless contest with the over- 
whelming .might of Imperial Rome, which naturally and in- 
evitably ended in the political existence of the Jewish nation 
being extinguished for. ever. But their religion had already 
placed the stamp of election upon them; and their faithful 
adherence toithas been the chief factor in the preservation of 
the national identity for so many centuries. 

A striking instance of similar causes producing similar results 
may be seen in the Parsis of India, Aryans and Fire-wor- 
shippers, who abandoned their shrines and homes on the con- 

uest of Persia by the Musalman Arabs, rather than renounce 
pa: religion. Like the Jews, they have remained perfectly 
distinct among surrounding alien populations; and, like the 
Tews, their pastoral and agricultural habits have been ex- 
‘changed, under the stress of circumstances, for the pursuits of 
commerce and finance. 
Religion had as overwhelming an influence upon the for- 
tune of the Arab nation as it had upon that of their Jewish 
kindred from whom it was borrowed. 
“"~~-~“fhe Prophet Muhammad adopted the pure monotheism, and 
the Divine Law which had already proved so congenial to the 
Semitic mind, as the basis of his new revelation: and the. 
_aspectacle was again seen of a horde of desert warriors attack- ` 
ig and subduing, in the name of religion, a less warlike and 
more civilized people. Within a hundred years from the death 
oft their Prophet, the Arabs had founded an empire reaching 
from the mouths of the Volga to the sources of the Nile, and 
from the banks of the Oxus and the Indus to those of the 
Ebro and the Tagus. Gibbon and other writers have amused 
themselves by speculating on what might have been our desti- 
nies, had the Saracens not been checked in their career of con- 
quest by Charles Martel on the plains of Tours, or the Turks 
been turned back by John Sobieski from the ramparts of 
Vienna. 

; But no Aryan people would ever have been induced, or forced, 

A the faith of Islam, utterly uncongenial as it is to their 
character and habits. The few isolated exceptions in which 
Sclavonian, Bosniaks and Illyrian Albanians have been led, 
under stress of circumstances, to adopt the Musalman faith, go 
to prove the rule. Along with their profession of Islam, they 
continue to hold many of their Christian superstitions,. such 
as Saint-worship, and prayers for the dead. - 
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- The Semitic race is the only race of mankind, it would seem, 

which can conceive and adhere toa strict -monotheistic form of 
belief. The Turanian races, which have embraced Islam, have 
also introduced into it the invocation of Saints and the perfor- „ 
mance of ceremonies at their tombs. “ The anthropomorphogts © 
Aryan is a born man-worshipper:.# he does not worship 
deified men, he will worship gods incarnate in the shape of 
man.” The Aryan Persians who were unable to emigrate, and 
were faiced to embrace Islam by their Arab .conquerors, have 
become the heretics of the Muhammadan world ; honouring in 
Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad, a perfect type 
of humanity. 

. The influence of the Musalman faith, T it bore the 
Arab nation so triumphantly to fame and power, has even- 
tually proved fatal to whatever peoples have professed it, 
For the acceptance of a code of laws of Divine origin implies 
the perfection of the code; and what is perfected cannot b 
amended, . 

Progress is only possible up to a certain point in Islam : 
beyond that it is impious. Hence, though the Fetish-wor- . 
shipping negro of Central Africa is morally and socially 
elevated by conversion to Islam, it is much better for the future 
of his race that he should not be so converted. ‘He can be 
raised out of Fetishism ; but he can- never be raised out of 
Islamism. Progress is impossible to the Musalman as long as 
he remains under his own code; it becomes possible only 
when his Sacred Law is thrust from the judgment ‘seat, and 
replaced by more elastic codes, better suited to the needs ofæ 
human progress, Wesee to-day the stagnant civilization of 
the Muhammadan world crumbling away and disintegrating 
under the presence of the stronger and more vigorous civiliza- 
tion of Europe, which admits no limits to its growth,-and 
permits no obstacle to check its progress. 

The religion of the Ancient Greeks was originally Nature- 
worship under human forms, which harmonized well with the 
artistic and poetical character of ther nation. In the early 
stages of their civilization, both they and the Romans were 
much influenced by religion, and. had the common habit of 
referring natural accidents to supernatural causes. Thus we 
read in Roman History that, when the Latin Pretor, Lucius 
Annius, spoke with contempt of Jupiter inthe Roman Senate 
house, and, as he went out, fel! down a flight of steep steps and” 
lay’ lifeless at the bottom, his death was attributed to the z 
vengeance of the outraged Deity. But this natural religion 
had already been undermined by the stealthy advances of 
philosophy before it was overthrown by the open attacks of 
Christianity, which was by degrees adopted by all the. nations 
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which came within the influence of the Roman pale of civiliza- 

tion. This last, purest and simplest of all religions, had not 

long run its course before it was invested, by the irony of fate, 
~~% with the mysteries of an intricate dogma, and overloaded with 
AÁ the ceremonies of a most elaborate ritual. 

\The spiritual tyranny of the Roman hierarchy took the 
place of the temporal absolutism of the Roman Empire, In 
fact, “the Papacy was the ghost of the defunct Roman Empire, 
sitting upon the grave thereof,’ and enthroned upon its ruins. 
sacerdotalism, combined with Feudalism, to oppress the heart 
and brain of Europe throughout the centuries that have been 
appropriately termed “the Dark Ages.” “The Priests,” says 
the Turkish chronicler, Haji Khalifa, writing in the sixteenth 
century, “ have shackled these fools, and, by their artifices, have 
brought under their power all the Christians, both small and 


reat.” 

ary, in the Middle Ages the reformation assisted the nations 
to shake off the incubus of priestly authority, which, with one 
or two exceptions, so rare as only to serve to prove the rule, 
had always been exerted in the interests of ignorance and 
despotism ; and at the present day the forms of religion have 
ceased to exercise any preponderating influence on our history, 
At one time religion arrayed the West „against the East, 
stirred all Europe with zeal for the Holy War, and twelve times 
catried successive hosts of Crusaders into Asia and Africa. At 
another time it lighted the flames of civil war, and for two 
hundred years made Europe the theatre of strife between 

—- Catholic and Protestant. It was for long the principal factor 
in politics; and the question whether a Mediterranean island 
fortress should hoist the banner of the Crescent or of the Cross 
upon its towers, or whether the succession to a European 
crown should devolve upon a Catholic or a Protestant, stirred 
the sympathy, and engaged the energy, of the whole civilized 
world, 
- When we reflect on the rancorous enmity of the professors 
of rival creeds, the horrors of religious persecutions, and the 
barbarities which, as the American historian Prescott observes 
stain religious wars above all others, we cannot regret that the 
cause of religion has ceased to exert its former influence in 
the councils of civilized nations, 
~ It is through the medium of religion also that ‘individual 
influence on the history of mankind has found its most power- 
ful form of expression, 

The influence of prophets and religious teachers like Christ, 
Muhammad, and Buddha, has moulded the faiths and the lives 
of millions of generations yet unborn It is noteworthy that 
these great founders of new religions have all arisen among 
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the peoples which we term Oriental : and, on a hasty survey, the 
influence of the individual might appear paramount in Oriental 
history, where the great names of Cyrus, Saladin, Changhiz 
Khan, Timur and Nadir Shah tower above a dead- level of 
comtemporaneous mediocrity, like a lofty and solitary obelisk. - 
in the midst of a vacant plain; while the great men of the 
Western nations, surrounded and supported by their compeers, 
may be compared to the cupola surmounting and adorning a 
stately building. This difference is, doubtless, due to the 
diferent political conditions of Oriental and European nations ; 
for it seldom happens that there occurs in the political state of 
the latter a.conjunction favourable to the rise of a Cæsar ora 
Napoleon. 

Yet the genius of the individual, more diffused and more 
‘general in the West, is there seen to exert a greater effect on 
the current of events and on the life of nations than it does in má 
the inert and unprogressive East, i A 

The influence of individuals on the history of the word 
has been enormous as religious teackers, as warriors and \ 
conquerors, as statesmen, and as inventors. In the old style ~ 
of teaching history, the individual was given rather undue 
prominence ; and’ its pages contained little beyond the record 
of the deeds of heroes, and the utterances of lawgivers. 
Later it was recognized that the conjunction of the Hour 
and the Man is required for the making of history. Many a’ 
prophet arose in the East before and after the Prophet Muham- 
mad, and they have found thousands-of disciples to fight and 
die in their cause ; but they fought and died in vain. 

Many.a successful captain may have. shared the ambition 
and genius of Napoleon: -but he did not happen to live in 
the days of the French Revolution. How little individual 
genius and resolution can effect when their aims run counter 
to the current of events, may be seen in the results of the 
policy of statesmen like Richelieu, and of the achievements 
of soldiers like Charles the Twelfth All the lasting monuments 
of history are erected by men who have watched the current 
and have directed their course accordingly, It is a moot 
question, whether too much stress is not laid on the influence 
of individuals &en in modern views of history. We are apt 
to think of such men as Bismarck and Cavour as master-minds 
compelling events to become subservient to their political 
ideas. But their greatness really consists in divining the signs 
of the times, and in recognizing the requirements of the 
political situation. If the heart. of the great German nation 
had not been set on unity, Bismarck’s specific of blood and 
iron would have been of no avail. Cavour’s policy followed, 
but did not lead, the fortunes of Garibaldi. 
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Yet nations are but aggregates of individuals, and national 


character is. the sum of. individual characters;:; When the . 


humblest individual seeks the truth and holds fast that which 
is right, he plays a worthy part, however infinitesimal, on the 
stage of the world’s history, . 
b: As the German poet sings :— 
“ Drum halte fest die Wahre, verfechte blos das Recht, 
Und dann bist du ein König, und wärest du auch ein Knecht !” 

From the earliest times of history, the practice has obtained 
of dividing its record into epochs, or eras, usually hinging on 
some great or noteworthy.events, which, like mile-stones, serve 
to mark the distances along the road of human progress. But, 
as these landmarks owe their prominence much more to 
imagination than to fact, they often serve only to confuse the . 
mind of the historical student, and to divert his attention from 
the true course cf history, by fixing it on arbitrary..starting 
points. For instance, the establishment of the Muhammadan 
of the Hegira or Flight of the Prophet Muhammad from. 
Mecca, is largely responsible for the ignorance of, and 
contempt for, all history prior to that era, which characterizes 
Musalman nations, They have actually no chronology before 
their year 1 A.H., which corresponds to 622 A.D. History 
exists for them only from that time forward. 

We make the birth of our Lord the most conspicuous land- 
mark in history, though, at the time, it passed unnoticed and 
unrecorded ; nor did it have any effect upon the history of 
the world ‘till three centuries later. Consequently, in our minds, 
the centuriesbefore Christ and after Christ are sharply ` divided. 
each other, as the Northern and Southern hemispheres 
vided on the map by the imaginary line of the Equator, 
me in reality no such arbitrary barrier exists in time or 
space, The French Republican leaders reckoned on the 
influence which these imaginary points of departure exert 
upon the minds of men, when they made their futile attempt 
to ignore all previously existing eras, and to recommence 
history by-making afresh start from “the first year of the 
French Republic, One and Indivisible.” 

In reviewing the course of history, we seem to recognize 
the presence of strong currents of human opinigm or inclination, 
which colour its events, and give to each period, or each 
generation, a peculiar character of its own. In the East, 
among the Semitic and Turanian peoples, these. currents flow 
generally from a religions source, and are therefore more 
permanent and more continuous. Among the civilized nations 
of Europe they are more rapid in running their course, more 
shifting and more changeful. At one time they tend to the 
substitution of the power of an absolute monarchy for that 
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of a feudal aristocracy ; at another, to the limitation of the 
power of a monarchy by that of a democracy. o i 

In the. Middle Ages we see the religiofis idea governing 
politics ; French Huguenots looking to England, and German 
Lutherans to Sweden, as their political centre ; while Catholic 
Poles persecute Orthodox Russians, and the -Greek Christia 
of Bosnia turn Turk to avoid being coerced into serving ‘th. 
Pope. A century later, we find religious antipathy surviv- 
ing only asa stalking horse for dynasfic rivalries; and the 
strife of war and of diplomacy revolves round. Royal marriages 
and intrigues; round the conflicting claims of “the Houses of 
Bourbon and Hapsburg, or of Stuart and Brunswick. And 
now, in our own time, itis no longer rival creeds, or family 
- quarrels, that influence the course of histary, but the sympathy 
of peoples connected by ties of blood and language, but 
divided by political differences. - E 

All those of one race or nationality strive- to ccalesce: all 
those of diverse descent struggle to disengage themselves frof 
an uncongenial union. The present age is the era of the 
nationalities. In our own day we have seen all the separate 
States of Italy united in one Italian Kingdom, and all the 
loosely-knit members of the Germanic Confederation re-uniting 
under the standard of a renewed German Empire. And now 
we see the great Sclavonic race agitated by a similar longing. 
for political unity, which the Panslavists hope to see some- day 
accomplished under the hegemony of Russia. On the other 
hand, in the Austrian Empire we find the _ ill-assorted political 
congeries of nationalities all struggling ta get rid of their b 
of union. The Magyar can scarcely repress his ill-cong 
antipathy to his German comrade; the Czech is anxious 7% 
separated from both; and-the Southern Sclavonians_ looi 
longingly towards Russia and their brethren in the Ffva;p 
Peninsula. It is no rash prophecy to foretell that the Woy 
great European war will shake the unstable edifice of 
Hapsburg rule to its foundations. And, as the masses of the 
nations come, with the advance of democracy, to have more 
and more an active part in the management of political affairs, 
the national movement will spread in ever-widening circles, 
until, perhaps, eventually the political and ethnological divisions 
of the human race coincide. In the words of: the Arabic 
poet, Ibn al Farid, in his Zey’eeyat al Kubra :— a 

“ Not in vain the Nation-strivings, ý 
Nor by chance the currents flow ; 


Error-mazed, yet truth-directed, 
To one certain end they go.” 
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VÄRT II —THE SEAMY SIDE OF LIFE IN- INDIA. 


LTHOUGH we are-not absolute Mark Tapleys, there is a 
tendency amongst most of usin India, as indeed there 
is in most places- of exile, to make the best of things—to look 
upon the bright side of the. picture, and to bring into strong 
relief the points in which India is better than the Old Country. 
They are few enough, in all conscience, but we love.to give 
them their. full prominence. For instance, we contrast. our 
Indian cold weather—its bearable climate and its varied amuse- 
ments—with the English winter; its -fogs and melting snow. 
Even in the hot weather, when driving behind a good pair of 
walers, we reflect upon the distance of.a carriage and pair 
from the reach of a man of moderate meansin England. In 
hort, we all have a tendency to make the most of the good the 
be have given us, and try to minimize the hardship of our lot, 
Those who have not that modicum of Mark Tapley’s philosophy 
in their composition, are unfitted for life in India. They are 
soon invalided home, if they do not go to their last home in 
one of those Indian cemetries designed after the latest hideous 
“ Standard Plan.” of the Public Works Department and im- 
proved at each period of Quadrennial Repairs. 

When we. come home, however, and the necessity for an 
enforced Optimism ceases to exist, we begin, or some of us do, 
to think o er all we have- left behind ; and, banishing the 

ht rie we have got to go back to it again, we begin to 
. the land we have quitted more soberly and critically, and 
to see things as they are, and not as we have persuaded our- 
selves to imagine them to be. 

Basking in an English summer sunshine without an off 
chance of sunstroke ; eating and drinking ` heartily without 
speculation as-to the effect on our liver (to say nothing of a 
latent dread of cholera) ; taking our walks abroad without the 
chance of meeting either a snake ora baboo of the latest 
young India cult, all these things tend to free our spirit and-to 
enable us to see things Indian without the tinted glasses which 
are so necessary in this country,.as well for the soul as for the 
body. 

“aay of painters, both in words and in colour, have given us 

tures of the Indian village. The stately peepul tree and the © 
temple, grey with the growth of centuries, stand out in promi- 
nent relief. The groups of huts, embedded in leaves and plants 
of many hues, help to make up the beauty of. the landscape. 
The tank, with its lotus flowers on the surface, and its no less 
graceful surroundings of maidens poising their water vessels on 
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their shapely heads; the happy ploughman, following his yoke 
of oxen ; and the aged men of the village, sitting in council © 
under the sacred tree ,—all these go to make up the Indian 
village landscape, as presented to us in the pages of the 
novelist, who, perhaps, has never been inside an Indian village | 
in his life or, by the painter, who set up his easel at a distance 
charming for effect and not too near the subject-of his picture. 

These pictures are not altogether misleading. There are few 
prettier sights than a distant view of an Indian village on a 
bright cold weather morning. But the view must be a distant 
one, As you approach the place, the seamy side of the woof 
. presents itself in ever increasing vividness. 

The only Europeans who ever see the inside of an Indian 
village are those whose business calls them there, When I say 
see the inside, I mean, see it with any opportunity of knowing 
what it is really like. Fhe globe-trotting sportsman may pass 
through it on his way to the chase; the itinerant philanthropist 
may catch a glimpse of it froma railway carriage. or thro 
the half-open doors ofa dak gari, or a palanquin (this limit to his 
vision does not prevent the latter from writing as though he 
knew all about it); but, I don’t think I am far astray in saying, 
that the only people who have any opportunity of studying 
the internal economy of a daséz, or village, are the official, the 
planter, and the missionary. 

I have mixed much with both planters and missionaries, 
and most of my social life in India has been spent amongst 
officials, The missionary, in his zeal for his high calling, sees 
beauty in things and surroundings which are in an 1a 





most unlovely ; and it may be that the seamy side of an I; 
village is lost to his gaze. I venture to say, however, tha/ 93p™! 
planters, or officials, can be found who do ‘not inwardly sma’ 
at the pictures drawn of Indian village life, whether by the 
novelist, or by the painter. They cannot, at any rate, help 
contrasting the outward beauty of the ee with the hideous 
realities with which their work makes them but too well 
acquainted. 

Now, the pe who has done most to depict Indian 
village life, is Meadows Taylor ; but he looks upon the romantic 
side of things. His heroines are women of action; his village 
scenes are pastorals; I cannot recall one of his pictures which 
sets forth the squalor, misery and unloveliness which are to b 
found zz almost every village that I have seen, and I have W 
hundreds. [I italicise zz advisedly; for, from a distant and 
cursory view, these defects do not come obtrusively before one,] : 
Painters, from Val Prinsep down to the most humble aspirant 
for honours at the Simla or Calcutta Art Exhibitions, have 
given us countless views of Indian village scenery. They have 
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naturally selected points of vantage from which to paint the 
most.pleasing pictures, There is no realistic school of Indian 
Art, either in writing or in. painting, which dissects a subject 
pleasing to the eye as a picture; and it is not desirable that 
“Art should be used to lay. bare deformities, which, from an 
zesthetic point of view, are best hidden. From the nature of 
the subject, then, we have but limited opportunities of seeing 
Indian villages as they are, and the lives led by those whose 
fate dooms them to dwell therein. - 

I am not unmindful of the great works of Sir William 
Hunter when I make this assertion ; but his books are not 
within the reach of many, and, even if they were, they are 
written toserve a higher purpose than a mére sketch of villages 
and village life. Word-pictures of the most graceful kind are 
to be found all over his writings ; but they have to be sought 
or amongst weightier matter, to which they serve as beautiful 

bi Even Sir William Hunter, in his work on “Orissa,” 

he gives us full statistics of ‘ordinary villages, telling 
us what food the people eat, with what raiment they are clot! ied, 
and what wages they earn, reserves his greatest masterpieces 
of description for the villages amongst the Hill Tribes, where 
he depicts scenes and customs known to but few even of those 
whose lives are spent in India. He, has these subjects worthy 
of his pen, and the has put forth his wonderful powers of des- 
cription on them, rather than on scenes more or less familiar to 
a great number of his readers. 

Notwithstanding all the brightness of colour with which an 
n sun can light up the foliage and costumes which go to 
p the picture of an Indian village, there is, in the life 
ofan Indian peasant, something very ‘colourless and leaden- 
hued. This may seem unaccountable ; for the lives of. people 
are more or less influenced by their ‘physical surroundings, 
There is something contagious in Nature which shows itself 
in those who come under her influence. It might, therefore, 
be expected that the life of an Indian peasant would have 
some of the brightness which pervades the landscape of the 
~lé/ce in which he dwells. When, however, an Indian village 
Sdrawn, as it were, to eerie. and not from the point of view 
phe picturesque, the picture is not quite so bright; and we 

i to understand that there are’ physical conditions which 
co B eract the brightness and overcast the sky under which 
peasant life is spent. 

I do not think I can better describe what I mean, than by 
giving a sketch of a village near which I was encamped last 
rear, 

It was on the Grand Trunk Road, which runs from Delhi 
in the Panjab. to Pooree, the seat of the great temple of 
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Juggernath in Orissa. My camp was pitched a little outside the 
village ; fora bold man would he be who, knowing what an 
Indian. village is, should pitch his tent at any but a safe distance 
from the various sights and smells which would assail him 
were he to venture too near. The village itself had nothing. 
Striking about it to distinguish it from the thousands of other 
villages scattered about Bengal. If anything, the colouring 
was brighter, as it lay on the great pilgrim highway, and the 
dresses of those on the roadside, and by the village tank, were 
more diversified and picturesque than one would seein an 
ordinary village, inhabited by one set.of people. 

I remember that the scene struck me as one that would give 
a very good idea of how pretty a village could be made to 
_ look—in a picture. Now, ifan artist were to have set up his 

“easel near the site of my camp, he would have had for his fore~_ 
ground a little sheet of water, more or less overgrown wit 
vegetation and brightened by an odd lotus flower. The setting 
sun on this would add to the beauty of the picture, and wal 
_ light up a hut, buried in a mass of luxuriant foliage. Twi? 

three dusky figures and a stray pariah dog would add, life tọ- 
thescene. This would bea foreground, and a very: effective - 
one, to a cluster of many shaped huts, built near the village 
tank, and overshadowed by a mighty peepul tree. 

In the village which I am describing, the remains of an old. 
saltpetre mound broke the monoctonaus flatness of the Sùr- 
rounding country, and, in a picture, would have given the idea - 
of a bit of natural rising ground, at the base of which the villag 
had sprung up. 2 ne 

The many-coloured garments of the women, the 
green of the foliage, and the grey walls of the mud huts, wouid 
have given variety of colour, to add brightness to the lang <*see0e7 
and the entire scene would give an idea of an Eastern {i °71e@ 
(more especially to one who had, been reading and swalldv&ye 
the effusions of the latest itinerant philanthropist, whose views 
of India were strongly tinted by imagination, and whose de- 
ductions regarding things Indian were based upon preconceived 
ideas, to establish the truth of: which he had made a hasty tour 
through India in the one delightful season of the year). 

I have tried to give an idea of what an Indian village looked 
like on a cold weather evening. The cold weather, as waged 
` know, is the halcyon time of the Indian year. The sky io — 
longer as brass and the earth as iron, as they are in the middle 
of the hot weather, nor is the ground a swamp beneath the 
feet, as it is during the rains. -It is the time of the harvest of 
the principal rice crop. It is a time when, if at all, the heart. 
of man should be made glad. ` 

But gladness, as we understand the word, is a stranger to a 
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Rétigalee. villager Théré isa fatalistic acquiescence iti things 
as they aré, if you like ; but mirth or joy, such as we see in the 
“most miserable parts of England, at some time or other, forms 
Ano part of his daily life. Let us examine more closely the 
scene in which that life is spent from the cradle to the grave. 
We*cannot do better than go: through the details of the pict’ 
ihave drawn above—to draw it as it were to scale, 

‘Leaving the camp, and walking for’ half a mile or so dowi 
the beautifully-rnetalled road,: we come to the sheet of water 
which formed the foreground ‘of the picture. | A sickening 
odour of decaying vegetable matter is the first warning of one’s 
nearness’ to it. For- that which looked like a little sheet of 
sunlit water in: the distance, turns out 'to be a depression of the 
Soil undrained, and covered with stagnant water. Into this 

“Se of every kind is thrown, It is the uncovered cloaca’ 
iitaxima of the village. The hut which stands a littlé way’ 
pices is what is known as the alali in Bengal. It corre- 
sponds to the village inn in England. Here, if anywhere, the 
leaden hue of peasant life comes prominently forward. A 
village inn is generally a scene of more or less life and bright- ` 
ness in England ; for, apart from the evil which may attend the 
sale of liquor, no one can deny that, of a summer evening, the 
village alehouse has a cheerful-aspect, the Berfgal £a/adz is quite - 
aad tas It is part. of my duty to inspect these places, and 
[ well temember going up with my companion, the police 
officer, to the one which I am describing, ‘We had first to pick 
our way through a ‘lot of filthy, rotting matter—the waste 
“Which had been thrown out anyhow after the country spirit: 
had been distilled. A number of black, broken earthen vessels. 
lay scattered about the ground, and, indeed, were useful as 
stepping stones through the mire, Our approach was not heard; 
and we were able to stand for a few minutes at the door and: 
look in without being seen. Round one side of the mud-and- 
wattle walls of the hut were the three distilling’ vessels 
allowed by law, in full work.- The sickly smell of the boiling 
mass pervaded the whole place. Three or four wretched-: 
looking men were seated on the ground drinking their ‘liquor. 
out of earthen pipkins ; but no signs of revel or mirth were: 
there. They drank -in absolute silence the weak nauseating. 
uff that takes the place in India of the‘beer of the English: 
roi 
“An analysis -of the liquor showed that, despite all that is 
said about the spread of drunkenness in India, the spirit sup- 
plied in public-houses licensed by Government contains a very 
slight proportion of alcohol. The appearance’ of those. whom’ 
we saw drinking it did not suggest the idea-that it:was very’ 
-exhilarating or mirth inspiring, We enquired about the: 
VOL. XCIIL] 19 
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revellers, and were told: that they . were wayfarers, and that 
one of the company was’ standing: drinks round to the rest. 
Fahey more unlike a social glass could hardly be imagined. 
It would be difficult to suppose even Mark Tapley himself a 
jolly in the midst of surroundings so little calculated to raige 
the most buoyant nature. | 

1 don’t think I am wrong in saying that this is a fairly average 
description of any public-house in Bengal during the day. At 
night, I fear, the scene is more animated, but not in the direc- 
tion of being more cheerful. It is more strictly businesslike ; 
for the public-house, or that of ill- fame, is generally the place 
where thieves assemble to plan their operations, or divide 
their spoil, At any rate enquiry in the case of any organized 
crime is first directed to these institutions. (It is one of the 
indirect advantages of having liquor shops under police control, 
that these assemblies for the purpose of plotting crime ar; ` 
consequently attended with more or less risk to the conspi- 
rators.) But by night or day there i is no gladness attending 
even the revels of the Indian peasant.; A dull crooning of a 
song, more or less obscene, is sometimes heard, but eoe Se 
does not follow the efforts of the vocalist; nor does the song 
appear to be the outburst of excessive high spirits on the part 
of the singer. If frequenting taverns! be a vice, there is, I 
think, a very seamy side to even the vices of Indian peasant 
life. | 

When we come to the picturesque cluster of huts which 
formed the main feature of the landscape, the seamy side comes 
out in very startling reality. It is difficult to convey : 
reader who has not seen it, an idea of the exterior of an Indian 
village, It is such a curious mixture of cleanliness and 
squalor. Hindus, by their religion, ‘are enjoined to observe 
certain ceremonies, which are undoubtedly conducive to clean-- 
liness, One of these is the washing of'the floors of their houses. 
And if one could shut his eyes to the outside of a hut, and had 
his sense of smell deadened, an Indian village would appear 
to be a tidy and cleanly place. The brass vessels in daily use 
shine like mirrors on the outside. Their construction prevents 
a thorough inward cleansing. The floor is washed and scrupu- 
lously clean ; but there all cleanliness ends. Outside the door, 
and impregnating the air both within and without with its 
fetid exhalations, i is an earthen drain into which all the hoy 
hold filth is cast. When a shower comes, it gets a bain, 
water, but it is generally so choked up, that ‘the water does Fis 
flow away, but remains there to stagnate and add its quota to 
the noisome vapours given off when ‘the sun strikes fiercely 
upon the mass of decaying matter with which the drain is al- 
ready congested. The outside walls of the house are ornamented 
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with cakes of drying cowdung in the course of préparation 
for fuel, and a mass of the Giprepared material is stacked in a 
basket close by. The effect of this on a steamy, hot day in the 
Yains may be better imagined than described. Outside the 

or is flung everything that has served its purpose and is no 
longer of any use, Broken pots, refuse vegetable matter, 
rotting stalks of the plantain, all add to the dirt outside a 
cottage, and form the play-ground in which the Bengalee 
peasant spends his infancy, É 

The houses of the well-to-do are but little better. They are 
built of brick, for the most part sun-dried, and are not so 
easily kept clean as the hard earthen floors of the dwellings of 
the poorer classes, There is one large court, round which the 
dwelling-rooms are built, and these dwelling-rooms are about 
the size of prison cells and are ‘utterly without ventilation, 
save, in some cases, from a thickly grated window, 

\The so-called sanitary arrangements are indescribably 
dreadful, In fact, sanitation, or the most elementary ideas 
thereof, are an innovation from the West. Judging from the | 
action of educated bodies of natives, even in such a centre of 
civilization as Calcutta, they have not yet penetrated the outer 
skin of the most advanced native society. | 

This fact comes into greater relief when wé look at native 
municipal bodies in the country. These municipal bodies—were 
there no checks to hinder them—would squander money on 
schools for~the purpose of giving an almost free education to 
the sons of men who ought not to require such assistance, but- 

~for sanitation, every penny that is doled out is given grudgingly 
and.of necessity. - This money, be it remembered, is contribu- 
ted by-the rate-payers, and is supposed primarily to be devoted 
to the improvement. of the health of those who contribute it, 
In villages there is not even the pretence made of enforcing | 
the most primitive rules of health ; and an effort, which is now 
being made by the Government of India for the purpose of 
enforcing sanitary measures in Rural Districts, is received with 
anything but satisfaction by those who consider themselves 
competent to exercise control over the finances of each District, 
or, even (as some claim), of those of the Empire itself, 

Leaving the cottage with the surroundings which I have 

scribed, we come to the tank which is the one distinguishing 
AAeavure of Indian villages, above those of any other country. 
Some of these tanks have very many points of great beauty. 
To dig atank and to plant a grove of trees used, in days gone 
by, to be considered works pleasing to. the gods. To beautify 
and adorn existing tanks was looked upon as a sacred duty. 
That form of piety is, alas ! dying out, with what is called advanc- 
ing education, and, as was well expressed by an eminent Indian. 
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civilian, thes¢ monuments ‘of piety ‘are. fast disappearing with 
the decay of the religions. spirit (or Dharma) which ‘called them. 
into existence.’ Modern’:Indian meni of light and .leading arè _ 
too .busy with politics to: care to give water to the- thirsty, 4 
land or shade to the sun-stricken traveller, __ oS 

- However; when ‘these monumeuts of] the past have not. been 
allowed to fall into:decay, there still remain the flights of well- 
built steps, grey with the growth of years, leading down. to ‘the 
waters edge. The trees planted by the water’s side give a 
grateful shade ‘arid ‘add’ beauty ‘to the ‘scene, and, in some 
places,: an -aicient temple lends its: graceful outlines to thé 
picture, One would suppose that the tank would ‘at. least be 
frée from. ahything to mar its beauty, but it.is not so, -In the 
distance the crowd of bathers, the women clad in ‘varied “bright 
colours andthe men in their: more simple dress, all add colour. 
and light to. the landscape; but, asjin most things. Indiar, 
whėn ‘you’ approach near to the crowd, the beauty of the-sce fe 
disappears, and the reality of what is going on dispels the 
illusion that gave its charm tothe picture. Each of the bathers 
is:well anointed with oil before going into the water, and, in the 
course of his ablutions, he scoops up and drinks the water. ine 
which he, with scores of others, is washing. The brightly-clad: 
maidens: ‘and matrons, having just washed their bodiés, proceed 
to wash their garments, and then. fill a vessel full of the water- 
they- have: been using, and carry it home for all domestic Pur- 
poses, both for cooking and drinking, Thus, ‘then, from his. 
infancy to his manhood, the life of an Indian -peasant is spen 
amidst surroundings of the most unwholesome kind. In Pa 
there are added to the avoidable filth which I-have described, 
the unavoidable evils of a climate which tends to enetvate, day’ 
hy day, the strongest constitution. The result of the effect of: 
the climate is shown in the physique of the people who’are: 
weakly, effeminate and timid. The ae sanum is lacking: 
for the wens sana, and, though intellectually quick, the most: 
educated ‘classes lack the physical backbone which is the: 
growth of:a soil less unfavourably circumstariced. ` Upon the: 
ynéducated peasant, the marks of the atmosphere in which his: 
life is spent are shown in the listless apathy which he displays + 
towards any subject which does not immediately concern either 
his person or his pocket. The leaden colour which _perva 
the sky of his life is, to some extent, due to the’miasma in when: 
he is brought up, and which is sufficient to obscure the brightest: 
sky over which it casts its noisome ‘cloud. 3 

-I think. I have succeeded in showing that there is a seamy - 
side. to the most beautiful village landscape, and that the picture : 
which looks so beautiful from a distance, will not. bear: a detailed | 
inspection of too searching a.nature,. p >o ; 

| 
| | 
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: The physical sutroundings of those who dwell in the towns are 
eae little, if any, better,- Outward ` decency is certairily- more 
‘observed ; but it is a question whether the crowding together of 
the dwellings of the people ‘does not more than counteract the 

Metter outward show, There has never “been - much money 
available for large schemes of sanitation, except in the Presi- 
‘dency-towns and one or two lafge ‘places of almost equal 
importance. In Calcutta, judging from recent reports, sanita- 
tion is positively hindered by the ‘action of élected represent- 
atives of the people. ` In the country towns, since thë adminis+ 
tration of municipal affairs has been taken out of the hands of , 
officials and givén over to those of bodies more or less elécted, 
sanitation has not advanced, if; indeed, it has not absolutely 
retrograded. | That: it is not an impossible feat to enforce 
‘sanitation in Indian towns, ‘is illustrated by the arrangements 

-ecarried out in every large ‘cantonment. Sentimental ideas of 
‘freedom are not allowed to interfere with the health of soldiers, 
whether Native or European, and I have not yet heard that 
‘the idea of an elective’ cantohment committee ` ‘has ever been 
thought of, much less put into force. 

t There i is, therefore, a seamy side to all the ea Stnd. 
ingsʻof those who are brought up and live in either the village 
or the country towns of India, Itis enough, in all conscience, 
‘to-account for the lives of the poorer classes “being dull -and 
leaden-hued. They have nothing to interest them beyond their 
daily life, and that a life passed in an atmosphere not conducive 
‘to vigour or brightness of either mind or body. The. fabric 
~amyhich composes the moral, social and economic conditions of 
Indian life, has also a seamy side in comparisoh with which the 
physical seamy side is as nothing. In trying to -describe this, 
‘I. ‘shall not rely. entirely on my own personal observation. I 
‘have always made a point of listening to what the people them- 
selves had to say about themselves, their wants and troubles, 
and, in this sketch, I shall try to give the substance of what I 
have thus gathered. When I say the people themselves, | mean~~ 
those whom 1 have come across ‘in the course of my daily life 
and work. I do not refer. to those who, looking down with the 
most supreme contempt on all. whom they consider beneath 
themselves in. caste or intellectual attainments, yet profess to 
represent the cause of “ the dumb millions.” 

In India, as in all other parts of the santa, ‘the lives 

of little children are the most free from care. The maa 
child has not yet come under the sway of the village Orbilius, 
‘nor has he-to endure all kinds of weather in herding cattle in 
the fields. The woman child has not yet become a child- 

. wife, with the awful -possibilities of child widowhood before 
hėr, Although their play-ground be but little better than a 
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refuse pit, yet the heaven of happiness lies about (even Indian 
children in their infancy. But the child life is brief there, as 
compared with that enjoyed by children in other countries. 
Boys, as soon as they can toddle, are set to look after herds of g 
buffaloes ; and girls—well there is no we in discussing here the’ 
evils of child marrage ; but I cannot help describing one sight 
I sawas a commentary on the subject more eloquent than 
pages of writing. I was driving with my family from one 
camp to another, in a lonely part of the district of which I 
then had charge. We saw inthe distance, coming towards us, 
a palanquin covered with red cloth, such as is generally used 
for the purpose of carrying native ladies. It was unattended, 
save by the bearers and two female servants. As it came 
within hearing distance, we heard the most bitter wailing from 
within. A weeping such as one would have expected to have 
heard from one mourning for the dead. As the voice was- 
clearly that of a child, we stopped and asked what was the 
matter. We were told, in the most matter-of-fact way, that 
it was only a child-wife going to her husband’s home for 
the first time. Married, as .an infant, to another little more 
than an infant, and as yet in what we should call her early 
‘childhood, this little maiden was, as it were, shut up in a box 
(for a lady’s palanquih is but little better than a box), and 
sent miles away from home, to enter upon married life with a_ 
young man whom she had scarcely ever seen, and. with whom 
she could not possibly have any sympathy. It was-no wonder 
that her grief was bitter, more especially if she had seen in her 
own home the, life led by a young Hindu widow, and thoughts 
of the possibility of a similar fate being in store for herself. A 
hideous seam is here shown in the woof of native life ; one which 
permeates the entire fabric of Indian society. We should be- 
lieve a ‘little more in the sincerity of Indian reformers, were 
they to turn their attention to this and other fearful social de- 
formities, and acknowledge the part played by such customs 
in bringing about the degradation of their countrymen. All 
the political privileges in the world will not avail to elevate 
a people in whose inmost life exist such social cancers. The 
contrast between the free, out-of-door life of the English family, 
and the dreary life of imprisonment in store for the child in 
the palanquin, might well be used as an argument against those 
who see in English rule the cause of all the misery. whic 
exists amongst the so-called down-trodden people of India. 
After the brief period of happiness which child life gives in 
India has passed away, and the realities of life begin, the seamy 
side shows itself in ever increasing vividuess. Now, what I want 
to show is, that this seaminess is part of that second nature 
which habit has ingrained in the people, That it is not the 
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result of extraneous forces, political. or otherwise, acting on 
the people from without. 
It is, of course, a matter of history that, until the British 
Bay Power consolidated and united India under one rule, the 
- ‘esuntry was one seething mass of internal fighting. According 
as one or the other of the many races of which the country is 
made up, got to be for the moment powerful, it promptly turn- 
ed its attention to its weaker neighbours, and devoured their 
substance and reduced them to utter subjection: Its own 
time came when another race rose into power, and so the 
tragedy went on. The description given by Mr. Justin 
Macarthy, of the seals, at the Golden Gates at San Fran- 
cisco, illustrates, as well as any thing could, the state of things 
before British rule. One race climbing into power on the 
back of another and treading under foot those that were weaker 
-*than itself, l 
\Now, what races in India were, before their subjection under 
““~-Spower, such would Indian rural society be to-day, were it 
n \for the strong arm of the law, in the first instance, and to 
som’ extent, for the leavening power which European example 
and influence has had over the whole mass, Let us look for, 
amoment at the natural construction of village society. There. 
is first of all, if the village be the head-quarters of the landlord, 
the vaj-darz, or, as it would be called in England, the “big house.” 
aking, as I have done all along, an instance from my own 
experience, shall try to give a sketch of how a raj-dari strikes 
an ordinary outsider, The place of which I speak is in an 
-aW astern Bengal District, and is fairly typical of its class. 
When I first came into camp near the dwelling of that landlord, 
I received two or more sets of presents of flowers and vege- 
tables. Each present was accompanied by fowls, sheep and 
other more substantial articles of food, all of which were, of 
course, returned. These presents:of fowls, &c., are a relic of the 
past, when, I suppose, supplies were difficult to obtain. There —-- 
is no idea of undue influence underlying the attention-;-but 
officers now-a-days draw the line at receiving flowers, &c., and 
return the more substantial offerings. The sending of these 
complimentary gifts was followed by a request for an inter- 
view by each of the senders. This was, of course, granted, and 
_ each of the leading members of the family came separately to 
sce me. It was not very long before we found out that the 
‘ direst hatred prevailed amongst the members of the family, 
and each one did his best to impress me with the idea that 
his relative was, on the whole, rather a worse character than 
James Case and Judas Iscariot put together. I, of course, did 
not enter much into the dispute between them, but I subse- 
quently found out that the family patrimony was finding its. 
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way. into the hands of lawyers; One of the principal subjects 
of the fight was the building of a wall ‘inside’ the. family ‘pre- 
mises. T went to return the visits made to me’by each member 
of the family ; ; and nothing could have seemed . more absurd 4 
than that in the same group of buildings one had to pa 
separate visits, and be received by separate sets ‘of retainers 
and at different times. I should have identified myself” with 
one party or the other had I gone to one man’s apartments: 
first, and then from them :to :those of his enemy. Now 
here’ is -the very place where one would have expected and 
hoped that- an. example . would have been.set of order and 
a’ law-abiding spirit. “There were two hostile‘camps headed by: 
relatives at war with each’ other, and made up of retainers; 
ignorant men, only .restrained by. the. law: from flying at each: 
other’s throats. Now family quarrels are the rule, and not. the 
exception, in large Bengal families; and hence I am not. far 
wrong in saying that, but for the law, ‘a. constant ‘scene -of aii 
archy. and fighting would prevail, until one of the contending: 
parties had gone to.the wall and was utterly ‘subdued -by the 
force which the other could bring to bear.upon him. As it is; 
pretty much the same thing arises, only the Civil Court is the 
chief arena of the fight, and the issue is decided by the longest 
purse. Despite the law, however, these natural leaders of the 
community either cannot ‘or do not prevent their servants from 
getting up fights ‘amongst the tenantry, and securing first blood, 
both literally and metaphorically, by means of a riot, culmin- 
ating in a criminal trial, in which the instruments are punished, 
whilst the leaders get off scot-free in too many instances, 7 ) 
The use of forgery is one of the most startling features in 
litigation in India, whether the dispute be. between landlord and 
tenant, or between the money-lender and his client. 
- I have heard of one authenticated instance in which an estate- 
came under the management of the Court of Wards, arid all 
papers, securities and valuables were taken possession `of. by’ 
that Court. One of the most valuable bequests which the ‘late 
proprietor left to his heir, was a series of blank stamps of. every 
year during the lifetime of that proprietor, or, at any ‘rate,: 
for many years back. The use of this singular collection would. 
not at first strike’ one, until it was explained that the water- 
mark of stamps differs for each year, and a document purport 
ing to be executed during any given year must bear the .watef-. 
mark ofthat year, or of a previous year, to prevent its being at? 
once detected as a forgery: Anintance given by Mr. Justice’ 
Field-in his work on “ Evidence,” shows to what an ‘extent fòr- 
géry prevails in business transactions.—* One man sued another. 
on a forged. bond, and the .defence set up (which ultimately’ 
succeeded) was.a forged receipt for the. repayment of the loam 
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- whicly had “never been givéri, The use ‘of forgery has been, 
to å great extent, diminished by the compulsory registration of 
documents: conveying rights in property, but the fact remains: 
that, whether: by force or fraud, the natural tendency of native 
society is, as was the tendency ofthe races of which that 
society is ‘made up, for the strong to prey upon the weak. The 
European leaven has, to some:extent, worked against this ten- 
dency, but it is not to be expected that fifty years:of settled. 
guvernment, together :with.a smattering of English education, 
` or, more properly speaking, instruction, can wholly eradicate’ 
the habits of. centuries. — 

; When- we consider ‘the composition of native society, the 
wonder is, not that there is a seamy side, but that there is any 
other but seamy. side. To take the bringing-up.of a native 
child of the upper middle classes, or of the rural landlord: 
class, we find that, from his earliest childhood, he is. brought. up 
in an atmosphere in which woman is little better than a prisoner, 
in which a ‘widow, whether she has ever been a real wife 
at all, or whether she has had some years of married life, leads 
an existence compared with which that of a prisoner is bright 
and cheerful, Deprived of all the home influences which sur- 
round:the life of a child in other countries, the boy naturally 
gives to woman the place.in the -social scale to. which, from 
~ his earliest infancy, he Ras’ been taught to relegate her, He: 
Mess nothing of the freedom of intercourse between men and 
women™.which forms the backbone of European society, and* 
from: this education arises an engrained contempt for the weak, 

-@® which is an essential mark. of the native character. This, in 
itself, would be enough to account for much of the tendency to’ 
get to windward of his neighbour which is natural to a native 

ef India, | 

There is, however, nia powerful factor which works ' to-. : 
wards establishing the .tendency, and that more especially 

amongst those who -belong to .the -upper classes .of society. 

I refer to the caste system. A boy is brought up. to consider,’ 

as absolutely beneath: him, as something utterly below him in 
every relation of life, as, in fact, belonging to a different order 

of creation, any one who happens to belong to a caste inferior 

_tohis own. Surely this in itself is, to say the. least of Vit, not. 

calculated to inspire feelings of sympathy between the various 
asses which go to make up Indian. society, and to qualify: 
for:rule who are saturated from their cradle with such 
ideas. ` Even the emancipated Hindus who have renounced? 
caste, show tracés of theif early training in the contempt 'they 
feel. and often: show for those who are uneducated. The pride: 
of education is, of course, a more noble. sentiment: than the: 
pride-of caste, but whereas, in England, either a well-born or: 
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a well-educated man is .distinguished by a consideration for 
the feelings of those beneath him in either birth or. education, 
there is little, if any, of the same consideration to be seen in 
India. The expression, “ he is an uneducated man,” is used 
towards his fellow man by one who considers himself educated 
with as significant a meaning as the expression, “ he is but 
an oil seller,” is used by a Brahmin landlord towards one of. 
his tenants. l . 

The most extraordinary part of this caste anomaly in a 
country for which political freedom is claimed by some, is 
the quiet manner in which it is taken by those who suffer from 
it. I do not merely refer to the uneducated peasantry, but to 
those whose education, one would have supposed, had taught 
them better. I know of an instance myself in which a man, 
occupying the position of a native gentleman and holding a 
Government appointment of trust and position, was bidden 
to a feast and submitted to eat his dinner outside the door 
asa pariah, whilst men, some of whom were his own offi 
inferiors, were feasting within. If this be the case with men 
of position and education, it is not to be wondered at that 
- the poorer classes of the community blindly acquiesce in their 
fate in life, and that, brought up to be despised by those of a 
caste superior ‘to ‘themselves, they are content to bow their 
necks beneath all kinds of oppression. | 

It is to this habit, bred in the bone of the poorer classes, -of~ 
taking contentedly an existence of being bullied, that we are 
to ‘look for the true reason of the petty tyranny exercised day 
by day over them, whether the petty tyrant be for the moment- 
the landlord’s steward, the money-lender, the police officer, the 
salt officer, or whoever of their own countrymen may happen 
to be for the time being clothed with a little brief authority 
over them. © . 

It is a most significant fact that, in all fhe recent agitation that 
has been started for the purpose of redressing the wrongs of 
the “dumb millions,” not one word-has been breathed regarding 
social reform amongst the people themselves. Those who 
_ agitate for representative institutions know better than to bring 
a hornet’s nest about their ears by calling upon their country- 
men to reform from within. The fact is, they themselves are 
not wholly emancipated from the fetters of ancient custom 
which assigns to woman an inferior place in the social fi 
and which condemns the great majority af the people of Inc 
to be regarded, and indeed to regard themselves, as something 
entirely inferior to the minority ; to have their touch on food 
regarded asa pollution, and, in some instances, to know and 
acquiesce in the fact, that one of the lords of creation con- 
siders himself defiled by the shadow of a man of lower caste 
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‘falling on his path. This is the seamy side of native social 
society, and, until it disappears, it is idle to hope that things 
will be better for the majority of the people. The political 
privileges which are claimed, are to be enjoyed by the few. 
~The condition of the many, of the “ dumb millions,” of whom 
we have lately been hearing so much, will never be materially 
changed until they can look upon their fellow men as equals 
in the scale of humanity, and are taught to give to their 
woman that place in the social scale which, in other countries, 
is barely withheld from convicted criminals, 


Ed 


ART. III — GOSSIP ABOUT PETER THE GREAT: 
.. [Continued from the Calcutta Review for July r8gr.] 


“HE next Thursday, the: Tsar and Meijnert E 
_ , Bloem, sailed up.the Zaan canal. ; When their boat came 
opposite the mills, Peter again felt- that longing curiosity to 
visit them that had given him so many pleasant hours'in the 
happy days of his incognito. : They first visited a starch-mill, 
then one where barley was husked, where Peter watched every 
stage of the process, from the moment the ears of barley dis- 
appeared in the mill, till the pearly grains poured out on the 
floor, and the golden straw, denuded of its treasures, was added 
to the rejected heap. 3 

But all Zaandam was changed for Peter. Its charm had. 
vanished with his incognito ; and he was no longer Peter Baas 
the jolly carpenter, but Peter the Tsar of ‘Russia, ‘between whom 
and his Dutch friends a great gulf was fixed, so that none 
could.pass over. 

The rest of his stay in Zaandam is uninteresting, a mere 
story of transparent disguises and fictitious deceits that de- 
ceived no one; and Peter, soon wearying| of them, left the little 
ay of Dutchland ‘ for fresh fields and pastures new, | 

One of the most amusing characters in Peter’s reign is bg 
“ nigger-boy,’ who came as a present to the Tsar, ane 
became a notable figure at his Court. 

Later on, Peter “sent his nigger, whom he dubbed Han; 
to college, and made a scholar of him; finally he marri 
dusky favourite to one of the ladies of his Court, a 
daughter, Olga, became in due time the wife of Serge : 
and the mother of the greatest of Russian poets, Alexanuc- 
Sergeévitch Pushkin, 

Pushkin was a great favourite with his old nigger era Ta 
who used to tell him tales of the Great Tsar Peter’s Coui ' 

Amongst these stories is the following :— 

“Amongst other new fangled notions which the reform | 
Tsar wanted to introduce to his barbarous Russia, was the 
European fashion of shaving the face clean, an innovation that 
rightly revolted the feeling of the well- bearded Russ. 
` “One splendid and savage old man,| the Prince Dolgorygll 
(the brother, by the way, of Mdme. | Blavatsky’s ancestor). 
flatly refused to accede to the new reform, and, after roundly, 
abusing the innovating Tsar for his impiety, tore up the im- 
perial Ukaz before the imperial eyes, and, if tradition lies’ not, 
actually went so far as to throw the fragments in the imperial 
face, telling the imperial law-maker flatly, that if he, Peter 

| 
! 
| 
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knew “10 better: than ‘to make such “idiotic laws, he; Prince 
‘Dolgoruki, would have no part or parcel in the matter, but 
would leave the Government and the Senate to look out for 
themselves, and betake himself to. his own house, where he 
“touid tll his‘land and grow his beard to his heart's content, 
like ar honest’.Russian country gentleman, who rightly des- 
pised al Dutchifying-Frenchifying ‘nonsense. 

“Norv. Peter loved practical jokes, so long as he played them 
himself but like many’ another . imperial humourist, his relish 
quickly melted away. when’ the joke was turned against him- 
self. However, Dolgoruki was too important and. ‘weighty a 
personage to be ‘dealt with summarily, so Peter resolved to try 
diplomacy, and, going to Dolgoruki’s house, put it to him, ‘as. 
a Prinee aida Senator, that it would have been quite suffi- 
cient’ to defy the imperial decree, without ‘adding injury to: 

insult by teering it up before the imperial face, ` 

{Very true, Tsar, ’ replied old Dolgoruki ; ‘but I knew that 
d tore it uD, you wouldn’ 't write such: nonsense another time, 
‘if only <hrovgh- consideration for my age’ and fidelity’. 

; “The Tsa admitted the force of this reasoning, but still the. 
imperia vanity -had to be mollified, so he asked the Tsaritza’ 
to advise Dalgoruki to make a formal apology to the Tsar 
at the next meeting of. the Senate. 

‘ * Prince Colgoruki flatly refused, and, the next day, in the 
Se nate, contradicted and contravened the Tsar more determined-. 
ly tharr ever. 

“ At last Peter, seeing that nothing could be done with him, 
Met Me matter drop, and. never’ recurred to it again, so that 
Prince Dalgoruki. conquered and the Shaving Act never passed 
into law” 

Pushkin. Lad a charming: old aunt, Natalia, a delightful,: 
gossipy, scamlal-loving old lady, who: had been at Court under: 
Peter IIL and Katherine the Great. She used to tell her poetical 
nephew alf serts of stories about the Court, and the poor half-: 
witted, soan to be dethroned Tsar, stories too charming to omit 
altogethsr, though’ not strictly connected with our subject 5. 


but, after all our subject is .“ gossip,” and it is the privilege of | 


gossips #0 diverge from the point, and wander into all sorts: 
of bye-ways and-sidepaths; whither their humour leads them.’ 
Kne day, ia August, Pushkin tells us, he paid a visit to the dear 

öld lady whose memory ran on the dethronement of Peter the 


Third by hs: strong-minded queen-consort, and she related her 


memory of iz somewhat as follows:— ` ` 

- Dear me! how well I remember it all! It was just Bae, 
St. Peta’s Day, we were driving to Znamenskoye,—my : 
poor mamma, my sister Elisabeth, and: I in one carriage; my 


papa . (Count .Ragumovski)} .and Vasili Ivanovitch (Chulkovi); 


Pa 
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in the other. On the way, one of the Tsar’s couriers stopped 
us, and, coming up to the carriages, explained that the Emperor 
(Peter II) had ordered us to come to Peterhof. My papa 
was going to order the coachman to; drive there, but Vasili 
Ivanovitch said: “Oh never mind! don’t go! I know what 
it is all about ; the Emperor said he would send for the ladies 
some time, to come to Court just as they were found, even 
en deshabille. Its very likely he is at: his jokes just before 

the feast of his patron saint!” But the courier begged my 

papa to come at once. They talked it over, and papa ordered 

the coachman to go straight to Peterhof.' 

“We came to the Palace. They would not admit us. A 
sentry pointed a pistol, or something, at lus, through the window 
of the carriage. I got frightened, and began to cry. My 
father said to me: ‘ Enough ! stop that | what nonsense !? and. 
then, turning to the sentry: ‘We have come by command off 
the Emperor ! |...‘ Please come to the guardhouse.’ 

“Papa went, and we were taken to} one of our friends who. 
lived near. They received us, and, after an hour, a message 
came from papa for us to go to Monplaisir; we all drove off: 
my mamma in her dressing-gown, just as she was. We drove 
to Monplaisir ; there were a crowd of ladies,- all en rode de 
cour, and the Tsar with his hat awry, and awfully angry. 
Seeing the Tsar, I sat down on the floor of the carriage and 
cried: ‘I wont go on board the boat for anything ’—~(fot 
the Tsar’s pleasure-boat was there). But they made ine go, 
Count Miinich was with us, We sailed as far as Kronstadt. 
The Tsar was the first to land; then all the ladies after fim.” 
Mamma staid with us on the boat, for we did not: land’ with 
the rest of the party. Countess Vorontzoff promised to send. 
a little boat for us. Instead of the little boat, we saw, after 
a few minutes, the Tsar and the whole company. They all 
hurried on board the boat again, crying that we were going 
to be bombarded immediately. The Tsar went away å fond 
de cale, with Countess Lizabeta Romanoona, and Miinich, just 
as if nothing had happened, began talking to the ladies, er 
- faisant la cour. Then we went to Oranienbaum. The Em- 
peror went to the fortress, we to the palace. The next day 
we were summoned to Holy Communion, and soon learnt 
all. We were very sorry for the poor Emperor. They still. 
included his name in the prayers and thanksgiving. We bade” 
him farewell. He gave mamma his’ mourning carriage with 
the imperial crown on the panels, In Petersburg the people 
‘took us for the Empress, and cheered us excitedly. On the 
next day, the Empress sent mamma a ribbon.” 

Dear old lady, how delightfully she shows us the lining of 
the great Katherine’s famous coup d'etat. i History ought to have 
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been written by gossiping old grandmothers. like this ; after all, 
the Father of History tells his stories in much the same style. 

That was the unfortunate Peter III’s last public appearance, 

What became of him, no one knows. At any rate he and his 

t fiddle never more appeared on the stage of European politics, 

` Sometimes our old lady forgot her royal theme, and regaled 
her epic. nephew with mere shreds and tatters of Court history. 
He has recorded them with the most charming grace and 
dramatic delicacy; the talkative old lady, with her smiles 
and her wrinkles, her merry eyes and snowy hair, shines 
‘through every line. 

“ Potemkin (Katherine's minister) was very fond of me,” 
she says, “I don’t know what he wouldn’t have done for me. 
Mashenka, my daughter, had a maitresse de clavecin, Once she 
said to me: ‘Madame, je ne puis rester à Petersbourg.’— 

=t Pourquoi ca | ’——* Pendant l'hiver j je puis donner de leçons, mais 
en été tout le monde està la campagne, et je ne suis pas en 
état de payer un équipage, ou bien de rester oisive ’™—‘ Madem- 
oiselle, vous ne partirez pas; il faut arranger cela de manière 
ou d’autre.’ 

“Then Potemkin came to visit me, and I said : well Potem- 
kin, I want you to arrange for Ma’m’selle somehow or other’ 
‘Ah, my dear, I shall be too delighted ; but what to.do for 

her, I really don’t know.’ Well, what do you think! A few 
days later they entered my Mademoiselle’s name in some 
regiment. or other, and gave her an officer’s allowance! You 
can’t do that kind of thing now-a-days ! 

a Another ay, Potemkin had come to my house. He asked 
me.: ‘ Natalia Kirilovna, would you like some land?’ ‘What 
land?: “ Oh I have plenty of land in the Crimea.” ‘How can 
I take land from you? What am I do say about it? ‘Oh, the 
Empress is giving it away, and I have only to suggest it to 
her? ‘Do, by all means } 

“I talked it over with Teploff ; he told me to ask Panes 
Potemkin for the plans, and he would choose the land. I did 
so. A year later, they brought me eighty roubles, 

“t Where did the money come from,!’ I asked. ‘From your 
new land’ they replied ; ‘there are herds of cattle grazing there, 
and this is the money for them. * Thanks very much !’’ 

“Another year went by ; Teploff said to me: “ Why don’t 

şu think about colonizing your land? After ten years, it 
will be so bad that you will be fined for it? ‘Well, what can 
J.do?’ ‘Write a letter to your papa : he won’t refuse to give 
you peasants'for your land.’ I did so: papa spared me 300 
‘souls ; I settled them on my land: the next year they all ran 
away, I don’t know why. Just at that time K— was after my 

7 Fenena Mary; so I said to him: ‘Take my land in the 
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Crimea, it is only a nuisance to me Well, what’ do you think. 2 
They afterwards paid K— 50,000 roubles for that land, I was 
delighted to hear it. n.. : 

“Potemkin came to bid me good-bye: I said to nee A 
‘You can’t imagine how uneasy I am about you? ‘Why, what” 
about?’ he’ replied. ‘Why, you are younger than the Empress ; 
you will survive her, what will happen to you then? I kiow 
you as well as I know my own hands ; you will never consent 
to take’a, lower place.’ 

Potemkin thought a while,.and Shen said : ‘Dont be’ uneasy ; : 

I shall die before the Empress.; I shall die soon’. And his 
presentiment was fulfilled; for 1 never saw him: ‘again. bit ocr 
«Did you ever hear about Vetoshkin ? It’s ` wonderful liow 
no body knows him. I ought to tell you that Torjok was then 
a little village. The Einpress afterwards made æ good sized., 
town of it. The inhabitants traded in (I don’t know how you 
gay it: ils faisaient le commerce des grains) bréad-stuffs, is-it’? 
and carried them ori boats, I don’t know where exactly. 

© Well, this Vetoshkin was in charge of one of those boats. He 
was a dissenter. Once he came to the bishop, and asked him 
to: explain the dogmas -of the orthodox church. The bishop 
answered him, that, “to understand them, he should. know Greek 
and Hebrew, and Gad knows what else, 

v © Vetoshkin went away, and after two years came back | again, 
Just think of it; in that time he had managed to learn all ‘that: 
He. left the dissenters and embraced the orthodox faith. | They - 
talked about nothing else in town. I was living then on- thé 
Moika, ‘next door to Count Stroganoff. Rom lived with hinm 
tutor; he was a very wise man; c'était une forte tête, un grand | 
raisonneur, il vous eut rendu cl aire lA pocalypse. He used to 
come to my- house every day with his pupil. 

'.“T told him about - Vetoshkin.- ‘Madame, c'est impossible.’ 
‘Mon cher M. Rom, je vous répète ce que tout le monde me 
dit. Au teste, si vous êtes curieux de voir Vetoshkine chez le 
Prince Potemkin, il y vient tout lé jours.” ‘Madame, je n y 
manquerai pas? Rom went to Potemkin’s and saw Vetoshkin. 

“The next day he came to my house again. ‘ He’ bien mon- 
sieur?’ ‘Madame, je men reviens pas: cest que véritable- 
ment c'est un savant, I want to meet Vetoshkin very much. 
Schuvaloff gave me the opportunity of seeing him at his OW 
house. I found two young dissenters there ; Vetoshkin wase 
engaged in a controversy with them. 

“Vetoshkin was an insignificant looking man of about thirty- 
five, I was very much interested in their controversy. After- 
wards, at supper, I sat opposite Vetoshkin. I asked him how 
he: had: managed to become so learned, i 
© £At first it! was véry:hard, -he-answered, a then it got’ 
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easier and easier. Kind hearted people lent me books, Count 

Ivan Ivanovitch and Prince Grigori Alexandrovitch.’ ‘I sup- 
prose you find it very dull at Torjok?’ ‘Ohno, madam, I live 

with my parents, and all day long I am busy with my books.’ 

8 Potemkin, who was fascinated with everything unusual, at 
last grew so fond of Vetoshkin that he could not bear to part 
from him. He took him with him to Moldavia where Vetosh- 
kin took a local fever and died almost at the same time as the 
Prince. A very strange man was that Vetoshkin,” ° 

And so the dear old lady’s reminiscences end. 

Once, late in the evening, Peter the Great was coming from 
Moscow to Preobrajenskoe. At the gates they were changing 
the sentinels. The new sentinel made a favourable impression 
on: the Emperor, by his open face, and tall, well made figure. 

‘What is your name?’ asked the Emperor, 
Alexander, answered the sentinel. 

j ood name, too, and your father’s name ?’ 
an,’ 

‘Not at all bad ; and you have a surname?’ 

“A noble without a surname is like a peacock without a tail,’ 
answered the sentinel. 

The Emperor laughed, and called the sergeant :—‘ Ankudi- 
noff! Put another sentinel on guard! I need this one? Alex- 
ander Ivanovitch, come with me!’ 

On the steps, they met Alexander Menshikoff, and other noble 
of the Court. Menshikoff was already in power, and had charge 


althe imperial household, 
enshikoffi Ihave brought you a new namesake! He 
will make a fine chamberlain. Let us go to supper !’ 

And the Emperor and the others. went in, leaving only 
Menshikoff and Alexander Ivanovitch. 

‘Go into the house!’ said Menshikoff. ‘It is not your turn 
to stay; get something to eat, and then look after your 
service?’ 

‘t But what sort of service? I understand soldiering, but f 
never was in the Tsar’s rooms, and don’t know anything about 
all that. Do you know what, Menshikoff, or whatever they 

call you, I don’t wan’t to come into the palace, Here [ 
am a servant, but there I was a soldier. Here I shall 

ce to go with messages, but there I was in honourable service, 
Here, never a quiet night’s rest ; there it was night about, as 
regular as prayers. Go and tell the Tsar I don’t want to be a 

‘chamberlain. If I had known about it, I wouldn't have left the 
guard-house. My father and mother promised that I would be 
a captain and not a chamber-sweeper. I say, Menshikoff, or 
whatever they call you, go and so say l’? | 

‘Are you mad, man! if I go and tell the Emperor what you 
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say, do you know what will become of vou? Off you go te 
prison, or to be shot as a rebel! 

‘Pm no rebel! I am a faithful petitioner: just you go anc 
give my message, You are the messenger, are you? or i 
it your superior ? Then go and tell your superior: PH stiek te 
what I say.’ 

‘Blockhead you are !’ 

‘I say, don’t call names. Who areyou? Iam a soldier, and 
a noble too. So don’t you presume tao much ; even,—even,—il 
Tam not a soldier now, I’m still a nobleman ; so take care, if 
you don’t choose to take my message, I'll write it myself, for I 
have had schooling too!’ 

‘What a temper you have!’ answered Menshikoff. ‘Just wait 
and—! Go into the house and wait for the Emperor’s answer. 

‘PI wait where lam! There’s more room here.’ 


Menshikoff went away. Five minutes had not passed d 






the Emperor came with his guests to the court-yard 
Alexander Ivanovitch was waiting. 

‘What’s this, Alexander Ivanovitch?’ asked the Emperor, YO 
do refuse my favours ?? 

The soldier repeated his request. 

“You are right, Menshikoff!’ cried the Tsar,—' he is a block- 
head! Why, if you are a soldier, the most you can ever expect 
is to be a captain; but if I make you my chamberlain, you may 
get to bea general! Off with yon! Serve honestly and well 
and Pll make you a general,’ 

‘You ought to be ashamed to make a fool of a poor noblema 
Tsar! Would it be proper and right to make a ‘general of 
sandy, the son of a noble who has only three huts and an acre 
of cabbages ?’ 

‘And who has the making of generals?’ asked the Emperor. 

‘The Almighty, answered the soldier. 

‘How, the Almighty ?’ asked the Tsar. 

‘Why, if the Almighty doesn’t let the soldier capture a gun, he 
won't be made a corporal, and then a sergeant; and if the 
Almighty doesn’t let him take a standard from the Turks, he'll 
never be an officer; and if the Almighty doesn’t. let him take a 
town, he’ll never be a captain; and without a big victory, not 
even the Tsar will make him a general!’ 

‘You're a wise man, but you don’t understand the Tsar’s bys 
ness,’ answered the Tsar. 

‘Of course I don’t! Its the Tsar’s affair, and not wine !’ 

‘Well, listen ;’ said the Tsar. ‘Yon will become a general 
for your services, Not through favour or fancy, but fer good 
and honest work? 

‘Thats right ! very well, so be it!’ 

‘Well, go on perpetual service now l’ ordered the Emperor. - 


\ 
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‘Teach me the first time, Tsar ; after that, with God’s help, 
PIL take care of myself!’ the soldier answered, and entered on 


his services, 
M Another of the Tsar’s favourites was the buffoon, Balakireff. 

E the Tsar went out hawking with his courtiers, all 
splendidly mounted; Balakireff following on a sorry nag. 

The huntsmen had each a falcon on his wrist, the buffoon 
Balakireff, a ridiculous tame crow, 

Tsar Peter rode up to the buffoon, and asked him: 

‘Do you expect to catch anything with that fine falcon of 
your’s p’ i 

‘Of course I do, Peter!’ answered the spoilt favourite. ‘ Will 
you give me your word of honour as an Emperor, that every- 
thing my falcon catches shall be mine ?’ 

«the Emperor gave his word and the company rode on, the 
nobles in front with the Emperor; Balakireff, the buffoon, 
jogging behind on his nag, his grotesque bird ‘cawing’ and 

fluttering awkwardly on his wrist. 

The falcons hawked well; the cavalcade galloped far; and, 
at evening, as they were riding slowly homeward, the Emperor 
turned to Balakireff and said : ‘ You see I was right, after all, 
Balakireff ; I told you that fine bird of yours wouldnt catch 
much I? 

‘Wait a bit, Peter!’ answered the buffoon: a grin spreading 
over his ugly face, ‘Wait a bit, Peter! we're not home yet!’ 
Just then they were passing a village, a cluster of wooden 
mass with orchards, hay-stacks, and sheds. 

jen” Balakireff threw his crow in the air, and shouted and 
yelled at it till the poor bird took refuge on the roof-tree of a hut. 

‘First catch, Peter; remember your promise!’ cried the 
buffoon, with a malicious laugh. 

Then, waving a stick at the crow and throwing stones, fag- 
gots, and imprecations at the wretched bird, he at last dislodged 
it from its refuge on the roof-tree. 

After fluttering helplessly about for a minute or two, the 
crow alighted on a second roof, and the buffoon cried out again: 
‘Second catch, Peter? Well done my good falcon! Remem- 
ber your word of honour, Peter, when the time comes to pay,’ 

A third time the stupid crow was dislodged, and again it lit 
a then, hopelessly loosing its head at the cries and 






of the buffoon, it rose in to the air and fluttered clamour- 
ous down the breeze. 
‘Don’t forget your promise, Peter,’ said the buffoon, riding up 
to the Emperor, with a grin on his ugly face, 
‘The houses are yours, you rascal,’ replied the Tsar; ‘ but this 
is the last time you will come out hawking with me.’ 


CHARLES T, JOHNSTON, C. $. 


ART, IV.—THE HINDU DOCTRINE OF spirITUALM 
BENEFIT. 


T is generally held, as beyond question, that the siineiplë 
of spiritual benefit is the sole foundation of the theory 
of inheritance propounded in the Dayabhaga, and that heritable 
right, as well as order of succession among heirs, is: deter- 
minable by the test afforded by that principle. The ruling 
was laid down for the first time in the case of Guru Govinda 
v, Ananda Lal Ghose (5 B. L. R. 42) by the late Mr. Justice 
Mitter, and as there is a great deal in the Dayabhaga that 
apparently supports it, the doctrine has been accepted pts 
question by the Courts of Law and by the legal public. ae 
the greatest Indian lawyer of the age should have taken Pa 
an erroneous view of the Dayabhaga, is not at all to be wondered 
at, when it is remembered that he, like other members of the 
Native Bar, had to derive his knowledge of Hindu Law by 
reading the English text-books and translations on the subject. 
There is no arrangement whatever in the educational institutions 
of the country for the study of the original works under compe- 
tent teachers ; and English lawyers are very often appointed to 
teach Hindu Law out of the text-books of Mayne, Macnaghten, 
or Cowell. Though the late Mr. Justice Mitter displayed, itt 
some of his’ judgments, a marvellous mastery over the 
Dayabhaga and other works of Hindu Law, it is evident th 
he never had ‘an opportunity of studying the originals with 
the light of a commentary, or of such explanations as are 
given by the’ great Pundits of the country in uo course of 
their teaching, 

Hindu law books are generally written in the we in which 
an advocate argues a case; and the authors never intend 
or expect that their followers should accept every thing 
which they say in any part of their work. The author must 
discuss the subject as fully as possible ; and, in order to do so, 
he supposes himself to be arguing in the presence of an 
adversary, Sometimes the objections which might be raised 
by the adversary are expressly studied; but very often the 
objection is not mentioned at all, though, by proposing“ 
alternative interpretation, or by adducing. stronger rea 
the author hints, that the position which he first, maintas\eA | 
is not altogether unassailable. It is this peculiarity in the 
style of Hindu law books, that renders them altogether useless 
as books of reference. The whole book must be studied with 
the light of a commentary in order to master it. Whatever 
was latent in the mind of the author is brought to light by 
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the commentator; and without the help afforded by him 
it is simply impossible to go through the original. 
It is well known that, when two reasons are given in the 
ame clause, the reason last given by way of AI¥S, or additional 
Bi port, is to be rejected "if it be open to ‘objection, But 
when several reasons are adduced, or when several interpreta- 
tions are proposed of the same text, then the reason last given, 
or the interpretation last propounded, is to be accepted as 
correct. A single instance will suffice to shew, that these rules 
must be recognized in interpreting Hindu law books. In 
Chap. XI, sec. II, para. 30 of the Dayabhaga, Jimutavahana 
says: “It has been shown by a text before cited (sec. I, 56), 
that, on the decease of the widow in whom the succession had 
rested, the legal heirs of the former owner who- would regularly 
inherit his property if there were no widow in whom ‘the 
uccession vested, namely, the daughters and the rest, succeed 
to the wealth ; therefore the same rule is inferred @ fortiori 
in the case of the daughter and daughter’s son, whose preten- 
sions are inferior to the wife’s.” It is true that the daughter 
and daughter’s son take the heritage after the widow. But if 
that is the reason why the estate of the daughter should be 
similar to that of the widow, then, as laid down by Jimuta in 
the passage quoted above, the daughters son would take a 
similar estate. The fact is that the reason first adduced must 
be rejected as untenable, and the reason adduced in- the 
succeeding clause must be taken as the only ground for the 
proposition, that the estate taken by the daughter and other 
male heirs, is similar to that taken. by the widow. 
Any number of instances of a similar nature may be cited 
to show that what is stated in the first instance, in a Hindu 
law book, is not to be accepted as correct, unless the second 
reason is given, in the same clause, by way of WI4%, or addi- 
tional support, in which case the reason first given is to be taken 
as the strongest in the opinion of the author. But the rules 
of interpretation to which I here refer are so well known, that 
it is hardly necessary to support them by citing authorities, 
That the rules in question have never been brought to the 
notice of the Judges of the Superior Courts cannot be any 
ground for ignoring them. The systematic study of the 
ae works on Hindu Law is neglected altogether ; and it 
have been a perfect miracle if such mistakes had not been 
mace. ~Chough it is true that the Dayabhaga and the Mitalk- 
shera are very difficult to master, yet nothing is easier for 
native students than to master the few short and simple texts 
on which the whole fabric of Hindu Law is based. But, instead 
of being required to study these texts, the native candidates 
for admission to the Bar of the High Court’ are made to’ chew 
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the dry bones of the law in the English text-books and 
translations, which are not only indigestible, but very often 
adulterated with foreign matter. Š 

Throughout Chap. XI of the Dayabhaga, Jimuta has triedg 
to establish the doctrine of spiritual benefit. But to one whi 
has carefully gone through the treatise, it will appear that 
Jimuta very seldom relies on the spiritual theory only for his 
conclusion. In order to establish the heritable right of the 
son, the widow, the daughter, the daughter’s son, &c., Jimuta. 
has, in every case, quoted positive texts; and has then referred 
-to the capacity of the heir to benefit the soul of the deceased, 
as an additional reason, or what is called technically 
ATIF. “It is not, therefore, correct to say that the spiritual 
theory is the sole foundation of the law of inheritance 
-according to the Dayabhaga. In one place it is stated that 
there is no express text in favour of the great grandson’s right 
of succession. But there are express texts in his favotir; 
and as Jimuta has ultimately admitted that the heritable 
- right of all the heirs enumerated by him is founded upon texts, 
there can be no doubt that he was aware of the existence of 
the texts, though he has not quoted them. 

The question still remains, why does Jimuta rely upon the 


doctrine at all, though by way of ataa? The fact is that the 
doctrine, as elaborated by him, is very ingenious ; and he is 
naturally partial to it. The doctrine was never elaborated before 
chim in the manner that he elaborated it. “ If Sapinda relation- 
ship,” says Vijyaneshwara, “be alleged to be founded upon 
the connection arising from the presentation of exequiai _ 
cakes, then no such relationship is possible with relatives 
connected through the mother in the mother’s line, nor with the 
sons of brothers and others (Mitakslera I, 52). Aporaska, who 
wrote a century after, showed that brothers and nephews are Sa- 
pindas, even though the word be taken to denote connection 
through the Porvana Pinda. “ That person,’ says Aporaska, 
“who gives the water and the cake to any of those paternal 
ancestors to whom the deceased was bound to present them, is 
a propinquous Sapinda of the deceased ; and the descendants 
of this person, who may give the water and the cake to any of 
the ancestors to whom the deceased was bound to give them, are 


also propinquous Sapindas of the deceased. Among these the | 

uterine brother is a nearer Sapinda to the deceased thanggg 
and 
bound 


~ 









other propinquous kinsman, because he presents the wat 
the cake to the same ancestors to whom the deceased was 
to present them. The nephew is a little more remote than the 
uterine brother, because the former gives a cake to his father, 
which has no connection whatever with the deceased (Aporaska 
Sanskrit College M.S. 472). Though Aporaska made a very 
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important step towards making the spiritual theory acceptable, 
yet there is nothing said by him to show that Bandhus could 
succeed on the spiritual theory. In this state of things Jimuta 
laid down a different order of succession altogether ; and showed 
that the doctrine can be applied to the succession of all classes 
heirs. It was a great triumph; and it was simply impos- 
sible for him not to make the utmost of it. — - 
Whether reliance is placed upon texts, or upon the spiritual 
- theory, the result is, in some cases at least, the same; and 
JjJimuta and his followers could see no objection to relying, 


by way of Aæ, on the spiritual principle for ordinary pur- 
poses. Modern astronomers very frequently make their cal- 
culations on the geocentric hypothesis, not that they have 
any faith ia it, but because the result is, in a great many 
cases, the same whether the calculation is made on the geo- 
«centric or on the heliocentric theory. Supposing that the 
giver of the Porvana Pinda is the greatest of benefactors to 
the soul of a deceased person, the spiritual principle would, in 
_ some cases at least, lead to the same result as the express text. 
Nothing however could be more erroneous than the supposi- 
tion that the spiritual principle determines the right to heirship, 
or the order of succession among heirs. Jimuta himself has 
abandoned the theory ultimately (wae para, 33, sec. VL 
Chap. XI); and Srikishen, in his commentary on the passage, 
says that, if heritable right accrued by benefiting the soul of 
the deceased person, then the person who gives Pindas at the 
shrine of Gaya, or the person who throws his bones into the 
~moly water of the Ganges, ought to inherit before all others. It 
thus appéars that Jimuta and his commentator ultimately 
abandoned the spiritual theory in the most unequivocal 
terms. | 
In connection with the spiritual theory, it.ought to be re- 
membered that the Porvana Pinda, which is the basis of it, 
is a sort of spiritual luxury. The happiness of a deceased 
person’s soul does not depend absolutely on the Porvana Pinda, 
The most important Shrads are those which are celebrated 
within the year after a man’s death. Unless these sixteen 
Shrads are performed, the deceased remains a Pre¢a. or ghost. 
It therefore appears that the sixteen Shrads, ending with the 
Sapindakarana, are of much greater importance to the soul 
PRRs deceased person than the Porvana, If capacity to confer 
spiritual benefit had been the cause.of heritable right, then the in- 
heritance should go to the eldest son, or other person whois en- 
titled to celebrate the Shrads which raise the soul of the de- 
ceased from the condition of Preia, or ghost, to that of a 
Pitrt, or ancestor deserving worship ; and the order of succes- 
sion would in that case have been altogether: different from that 
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laid down in the Dayabhaga or sanctioned by the sages. 
Even the orthodox Pundits of the country do not entertain 
any faith whatever in the spiritual theory ; and it has gained 
currency only on account of the circumstances referred to d 
above; 

In the very beginning of his treatise Jimuta has defined the 
term heritage as “wealth in which ownership dependent on 
relation to the former owner arises on the demise of that . 
owner.” If the spiritual principle had been the sole foundation 
of the theory of inheritance propounded in the Dayabhaga, 
then Jimuta should have made ownership by inheritance 
dependent on capacity to benefi. the soul of the deceased, ang 
not on relationship to the former owner, 

People in this country generally say Time wel JAL Bce ; 


but this does not mean that the giver of Pinda takes the inheri- 
tance. Even supposing that the saying is a part of an authorise- 
tative text, it does not in any way support the position that ` 
heritable right depends on capacity to give Pinda, The meaning 
of the saying is that, if the heir is the person required by the 
Shasters to perform the sixteen Shrads, ending with Sapinda- 
karana, then he incurs sin by neglecting to perform the same. 
There are texts which expressby lay down that the heir who 
takes the wealth of a deceased person without performing his 
. Preta Shrad, incurs sin ifhe is the person bound to perform those 


Shrads, and it seems to me that the saying fofue Wa] dae ITAR 


means nothing more. At all events, the saying, even if it be 
authoritative, ‘does not lay down that the giver of Pinda taką- 
the inheritance, 

There is no authority whatever m the texts of the holy 
sages for the position that power to benefit the soul of a 
deceased person is the cause of heritable right. On the 
contrary, there is very strong authority for the position that the 
power to give Pinda follows the course of inheritance. Manu 
says: “A given son must never claim the family and, estate of 
his natural father. The funeral cake. follows the family and 
estate ; of him who has given away his son, the obsequies fail.” 
This text is very often cited in dealing with the law of adoption ; 
and it seems rather surprising that its ; significance, with reference 
to the doctrine of spiritual benefit, has not attracted the atten- 
tion of the legal public. Even if oe seriously laid dont 
the theory of spiritual benefit, still no Hindu lawyer could . 
accept it in the face of this text of Manu. 

The order of succession laid down in the Dayabhaga is, in many 
respects, different from that laid down in the Mitakshera. But 
Jimuta has laid down a different order, not for the sake of the 
spiritual theory, but in order to reconcile the several texts on the 
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subject ; and also to make the order of succession symmetrical, 
equitable and complete. According to Vijyaneshwara, the 
several classes of heirs succeed in the following order :— 


I. Agnate Sapindas., 
2. Samanadakas. 
i 3, Cognate Sapindas. 
~ The Samanadakas are not expressly mentioned in the text 
of Yajnavalkya, which is the basis of the law of inheritance 
as laid down in the Mitakshera. But Vijyneshwara takes them 
as included in the class of Gotrajas and places them after agnate 
Sapindas, but before cognate Sapindas If the text of Yajnaval- 
kya be alone taken into consideration, then Vijyaneshwara’s 
interpretations would appear to be perfectly correct, though some 
injustice -is done to some of the propinquous Sapindas, such as 
the sister’s son and son’s daughter’s son. But the order laid 
down by Vijyneshwara is not co-existent with the texts of Manu. 
he nearest Sapinda takes the estate of a deceased Sapinda 
ding to the great sage, and cognate Sapindas cannot 
ore be placed after Samanadakas, as Vijyaneshwara has 
placed them. 

Jimutavahana successfully solved the difficulty. He proposed 
a new definition of Sapinda, wbich is based on the etymology 
of the word and noton any text. As defined by Jimuta, 

_ cognate Sapindas can be only of two classes :— 
(1) Daughter’s sons of cognate Sapindas, 
(2) Sapindas of the maternal grandfather. 
Jimuta placed the cognates of class 1 under the head Gotraja 
bin Yajnavalkya’s text, and the word Bandhu in the same 
text was defined so as to include the cognates of class 2 only. 
Samanadakas are placed after Bandhus. Thus all the texts are 
reconciled ; and at the same time justice is done to all the 
cognates, so far as is possible consistently with the texts. 

Then, again, it should be remembered that the Mitakshera 
does not lay down any principle for determining the order of 
succession among the remoter agnate Sapindas. In fact, 
it is almost impossible to solve the question if the class Sapinda 
be held to include seven generations in ascent and descent. 
Jimuta, therefore, found it absolutely necessary to reduce the 
denotation of the term as much as possible. His definition in- 
cludes only three generations in ascent and.descent; and there 

bis no difficulty whatever in determining the order of succession 
of agnate Sapindas according to the Dayabhaga, 

The main object of Jimuta was to reconcile all the conflicting 
texts with reference to the law of inheritance, and.to make 

the order of succession complete, symmetrical and equitable, 
as far as is possible. In order to achieve this, he had to reject 
the meaning usually wa to the term Sepa He has 


k 
} 
i 
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shown that from the etymology of the word it follows that all 
those are Sapindas who are connected through the Porvana 

- Pinda. In order to give additional strength to this interpretation 
of the term Sapinda, he has made some attempt to show that - 
heritable right depends upon capacity to benefit the soul of 4 
the deceased. But the meaning assigned to the term Sapinda_ j 
by Jimuta, is based upon its etymology ; and the additional 
reason must be rejected, being superfluous and open to exception. 
Mr, Justice Mitter took an altogether wrong view in holding 
that Jimutavahana’s main object was to establish the doctrine 
of spiritual benefit. Jimuta.never entertained the most distant 
hope of establishing that doctrine ; and nothing could have been 
further from his mind than to set up a principle the weakness of 
which must be patent to any one having the least knowledge 
of the Shasters, 

According to Jimuta, the maternal uncle and the rest are 
Sapindas ; ‘and therefore inherit before the remoter agnates, 
But if the spiritual theory had been the sole foundation ofai 
law of inheritance propounded in the Dayabhaga, then the 
nal uncle and the rest would not inherit at all. Ifall those þe- 
tween whom and the deceased some connection exists through 
the Porvana Pinda are Sapindas, then the maternal uncle and 
the rest are Sapindas, and, being such, they must inherit accord- 
ding to the text of Manu, which deelares that tbe nearest 
Sapinda takes the estate of a deceased Sapinda. But even 
the heritable right of maternal relations he deduced from the 
spiritual theory. Jimuta strained all his power in doing 
so; and yet he failed, as he has himself virtually confessed £ 
at last. In para. 12, sec. 6, Chap. XI, Jimuta has based- 
the heritable right of maternal relations ‘on the texts of 
Manu and Yajnavalkya. In para, 13, Jimuta has said, 
by way of shadhak, that wealth of a deceased can be of use to 
the owner either by enjoyment or by being employed in 
acts of religious merit, When a man is dead, enjoyment is 
no longer possible to him; and his wealth ought to be taken 
by the person who would perform such acts of religious 
merit as were obligatory on the deceased owner during his 
lifetime. This explanation of the heritable right of mater- 
nal relations is at variance with the fundamental principles 
of the Dayabhaga ; and there is no other alternative than to 
say that it is all by way of shadhak, and is therefore to be- 
rejected as superfluous, When a man dies, his ownership inl 
his property is extinguished, according to the Dayabhaga, ans 
according to all the authoritative writers and sages. But the > - 
explanation which Jimuta has given in para, 13, sec, 6, Chap. 
XI, is based on the assumption that after death the soul 
of a deceased person has a sort of guasit-ownership.in the 
property left by him to his heirs, The fact is that, if the 
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heir spends the wealth in giving Pindas’ to his ancestor, th 
heir alone can claim the religious merit of the act. If th 
Pinda is of such a nature that the deceased participates i 
it, then the soul of the deceased is benefited. But it isa 
admitted fact that the deceased does not get a share c 
.the Pindas offered to his maternal ancestors, Considering a 
this, it is difficult to see what capacity the maternal relation 
have to benefit the soul of a deceased person. The fact i 
that maternal relations and paternal relations all succee 
under special texts, as admitted by Jimuta himself in par 
33, sec. 6, Chap. XI, and not because of any capacity to benefi 
the soul of the deceased. . 

It may be said that the maternal uncle and the rest perform 
duty which the deceased was bound to discharge in his life 
time; and in this respect they have the power to benefit hi 
soul. But in the first place, Jimuta himself does not rely upo: 
this line of argument; the additional reason put forward i 
beara. 13, sec, 6, “Chap. XI, is something quite different. It i 
simply impossible that Jimuta should. have recourse to suc 
reasoning. Whena man dies, the duties enjoined by th 
Shasters cease to be operative on his soul. The rules con 
tained in the Shasters apply to the living, and not to the deac 
Were it otherwise, ashrad could not be performed on th 
11th day of the moon, or other fasting day. But fasting an 
other acts of religious merit are enjoined on the living only 
During a man’s lifetime he is bound to perform the Porvan 
of his paternal ancestors, and, incidentally, of his maternal an 
cestors also, But the duty ceases to be binding as soon a 
-Æ man.is dead; and if after his death any other person give 
Pindas to the same ancestors, he does so on his own accouni 
and not as agent of the soul of the deceased. 

The duty to perform the Porvana of maternal ancestor 
arises whenever the paternal ancestors are worshipped. Whe 
a man is dead, he cannot worship his paternal ancestors, am 
it follows therefore that, after death, the obligation to worshij 
maternal ancestors can never arise. It is a great mistake ti 
suppose that the maternal uncle and the rest benefit the sou 
of the deceased by performing the duties of the deceased 
Jimuta does not put their right on that ground; but. on th 
ground that wealth, in the hands of the maternal uncle an 
the rest, is likely to be used for the Shrad of maternal ances 
rs ; and thus used in the manner in which the deceased him 

elf would have used it in his lifetime. ‘Jimuta has strained al 
is ingennity to show that the spiritual theory supports th 
claim of the maternal relations. But Jimuta himself never ex 
pected that his ingenious suggestion would be accepted one da: 
as sober truth. 

It would thus appear that the claim 6f one important clas 
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of heirs, recognized by Jimuta, cannot be based upon any 
capacity to benefit the soul of the deceased. The spiritual 
theory fails in every way. For, on the one hand, heritable 
right is found to exist in persons who have no capacity what- 
ever to benefit the deceased person’s soul; and, on the other 
hand, persons who perform acts most beneficial to the deceased - 
are excluded. If the spiritual theory had been the sole found- 
ation of the law of inheritance propounded in the Dayabhaga, 
then 

(1) The person who gives Pinda to the deceased at Gaya ; 

(2) The person who performs his sixteen shrads, ending 

with the Sapindakarna ; 

(3) The person who throws his bones into the holy waters of 

the Ganges ; 

(4) The person who gives his daughters in marriage, 
would all inherit before the giver of the Porvana Pinda, 
which is only a sort of spiritual luxury. | 

Capacity to benefit the soul of the deceased is not the cause A 
heritable right, nor does it determine the order of succession, YF 
the spiritual theory determined the order of succession, then the © 
givers of secondary Pindas would inherit after all the givers of 
primary Pindas. But according to Jimuta, the father’s daughter’s 
son inherits before the grandfather and paternal uncle.. It cannot 
be said that the three secondary Pindas given by the former are of 
greater efficiency than the two primary Pindas given by the pater- 
nal uncle. For had that been the case, then the father’s daughter’s 
son would inherit before the nephew and nephew's son. It 
is said that Pindas offered to a nearer ancestor are of greater 
efficacy than those offered to distant ancestors. But there— 
is no authority whatever for such a proposition, There is some 
authority for the position that primary Pindas are of greater 
efficacy than secondary Pindas. But there is no authority 
for holding that secondary Pindas given toa nearer ancestor 
are more efficacious than primary Pindas given to a distant 
ancestor, The fact is that the order of succession can be deter- 
mined only by texts and by indications contained in texts, 
The spiritual theory is of little use for the purpose. 

The actual decision in the case of Guru Govinda Shaha can- 
not be called into question. The brother's daughter’s son and 
the uncle’s daughter's son are Sapindas and Gotrajas according 
Jimuta’s definition of the terms; and are, therefore, en- 
titled to inherit according tothe texts of Manu. and Yajng 
valkya. What Mr. Justice Mitter said in his judgment in thé 
case with reference to the doctrine of spiritual benefit, ma‘ 
therefore: be regarded as obiter dictum. In several subsequent 
cases the doctrine has been applied for the purpose of determin- 
ing the order of succession, and the result is hardly consistent 
with the Dayabhaga. 

JOGENDRA NATH BHUTTACHARJEE, M.A., B.L. 






. Art. V.—HOW WE CROSSED THE SPLUGEN. 


HERE are two homeward routes familiar to all of us 
Anglo-Indians : that one most frequented of all, the Mont 
Cenis ; and that other over the St. Gothard, which conducts us 
. to lovely Lucerne, seated on her own sparkling lake. But there 
is another, which, to those not pressed for time, presents the 
great attraction ofa leisurely progress in one’s own (hired) 
car _Satriage, with pauses at all pretty spots for sketching or photo- 
3275 zyayeuny, and halts for the nights at cosy Swiss inns. And there 
a © question as to the relative advantage to health, in the fresh 
fountain air blowing round one all day, instead of the mingled 
_~:Stuffiness and draughts of the railway train, where peeps of the 
view are only obtainable now and then, and long tunnels carry 
one through, and not over, the glorious mountains. To those of 
our fellow-exiles, who, like ourselves, can take their time, and, 
leaving the St. Gothard route at Como station, make their. way 
by that enchanted Lake to Chiavenna, and thence over the 
Splügen, this little sketch of our journey may prove useful, 
and may induce some to try this route next time the happy 
year of furlough returns. 

A wet day at Chiavenna towards the end of May. Nothing 
can be duller, colder, or more dispiriting, especially when you 
have made all yout arrangements over-night for a start, and 

À expect to climb that rocky wall in front to-morrow. At that 
time of year only one diligence crosses the Splügen - from 
Chiavenna, and it starts at about 2 A.M., so we, not caring to 
encounter the cold and snow at the unearthly hour at which it 
would reach the top, arranged tohave a carriage for ourselves 
with two horses, and a third horse as far as the summit. All our 
boxes were to be put on behind, and we were to arrive at Coire 
next day, pass through it and on to Ragatz, some miles further, 

So all was settled, and we hoped for the best as we retired to 
rest on the evening of the 26th of May, Alas! the morning 
brought heavy rain and all our advisers said: “ No chance of 
its clearing ; you must wait a day, very likely two days.” Our 
hotel, the Conradi, was a large, homely, but comfortable one. It 

\ was almost empty, the season not having begun, the only oc- 
‘cupants besides ourselves being an invalid American lady, on 
her way to Maloja in the Engadine, and a few of the Engadine 
hotel-keepers, hastening up to make ready for their summer 
visitors. Some of these come from the south of France where 
they “run” hotels during the winter, thus dcing a good busi- 
ness. 

But the silent halls and passages were cold and draughty to 
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us Anglo-Indians that wet day, and the coffee was extremely 
weak at our frugal breakfast. The day dragged its slow length 
along; meal-times were hailed with subdued glee, and several 
novels, from the mixed collection in the empty salon, were 
-skimmed through, one by Balzac, Le Peau de Chagrin, being 
especially appreciated by one of our party. The American 
lady and I confided much in each other through the afternoon, 

She was a lonely soul. Looking out of the window of our 
room into the piazza was more doleful than any thing else. At 
one side stands a big half-finished house, now going to decay. 
Nothing is so mournful as such a building, begun in hope, and 
never finished. No one has ever dwelt there ; it has never been 
a Aonie; no romance clusters round it ; no picturesqueness attracts 
the artist, and when the rain drips over the bare walls, and the 
- rows of empty window-holes stare vacantly at space, it would 4_ 
have taken a more “ Mark Tapley-ish ” person than me to nae = 
been cheerful at the sight. The Governor DeSalis, for whom 
-it was built, never came to Chiavenna, I suppose. At all events 
there is nobody to live in it now. 

Opposite rose one of those lovely campanili, or clock-towers, 
so common in Italy. It belongs to San Lorenzo, the principal 
church of the town. Chiavenna must be a very busy place in 
the season, as itis the starting point for two dzigence routes, 
over the Spliigen into Switzerland, and over the Maloja Pass 
into the Engadine. One gets to it by rail from Colico, at the 
end of the Lake of Como. 

Next morning, May 27th, dawned bright and clear. The 
clouds were rolling up the hillside, and the sun shone cheerfully; 
We were not long in despatching our breakfast, and then the 
comfortable, if somewhat lumbering, vehicle rolled into the 
yard, and was packed and loaded. 

We bade good-bye to our pleasant Swiss landlady and our 
` invalid friend, and drove off, with much cracking of whips, out 
of the arched gateway, through the narrow streets, and up 
on the vineyard-covered hillside. The little children held up 
strawberries to us as we passed, the peasants were busy in 
their vineyards. Italian vegetation, Italian sunshine, Italian 
enjoyment of life were round us for the last time. We had 
spent a happy holiday in beautiful Italy and were loath to part 
‘with her, and climb the snow-clad Alps with our faces to the- f 
north. But it had to be done. r 

We had not: been driving very long when a horseman over- 
took us, and stopped the carriage, and although he was no 
brigand, but a worthy serving-man ‘of the hotel, yet his demand 
was for money! He broughta note from our landlady, begging 
for the fifty-franc note which, she said, we must have carried 
away by mistake in paying our bill. Pocket-books and purses 
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were searched, but no fifty-franc note was forthcoming, and, 

with much regret, we were obliged to send the messenger back. 

empty-handed. I fear poor madame had some light-fingered 
| retainer who picked up the note from the table while she was 
“looking another way. We were very sorry for her. 

In less than an hour we had left the vineyards and the valley, 
and were up among the chestnut woods, driving through cool 
shade, and passing picturesque villages, each with its old church 
and slender campanile. The mountains are round us, a noisy 
river rolls down beside us as we ascend, and we cross it every 
now and then, This is the Liro River, and it is up through its 
valley that we climb on our way. After eight miles of ascent 
we reach Campo Dolcino. Itis a quiet village, above the chestnut 
trees and the pines. The valley, bare and green, spreads itself 
around, the Liro tying like a ribbon through the midst. Here 
‘we halt to feed the horses. As the little inn does not give any 
promise of good fare, we have recourse to our well-stocked 
basket, and enjoy our chicken, hard-boiled eggs, and bread and 
butter, with our bottle of Italian wine. The children gather 
round, and watch us with eager eyes—odd little creatures, 
pushing each other and grinning; the girls with a certain 
self-conscious air, the boys more frank, We threw our scraps 
down by the carriage, but they were too timid to venture to 
pick them up. However, as we drove off, there was a rush and 
a scrimmage, and the coveted morsels were soon carried away. 

. It was here I made the lamentable discovery of two hats left 

a. at the hotel Conradi, and may mention that the excellent 

wiss parcel post restored. them to us at Lucern a week after- 
wards, 

It was distinctly colder now, as we left the Liro far below, 
and climbed the mountain side by endless ee It is 
clever engineering, thathighway. Up, up, the road, still twisting 
high over our heads, until we reach a splendid waterfall. We 
descend from our carriage and go to a small platform placed to 
view it from, The Madesimo River forms the fall, which is 650 
feet in height. Boys stand ready to fling stones down the 
precipice in return for a few coppers. I know not whether 
the view above or below the fall exceeds in grandeur. Then 
down the rocky wall plunges the full-grown river and is half- 


ee to spray as it falls. 

zvery now and then we heard, as we journeyed, a hollow 
distant boom, sounding mysteriously from far across the wide 
valley. Our vetturino told us these were avalanches, dreaded 
word, and all thrcugh the day, in among the chestnut trees, and 
higher among the pines, out on the bare green slopes, and peeping 
from the snow-drifts, were little crosses,—sad mementoes of 
where some one had been overtaken and killed, whether by 
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avalanche, or snow, and the place where he died had been thus 
marked. The pious passer-by breathes a prayer forthe soul of 
the unfortunate as he goes along. On again, and ever upward, we j 
go. The pines are left behind,and there is now only the short |! 
green turf, dotted with the lovely blue gentian, the flower which” 
” grows only in high bleak solitudes and is such an embellishment 
wherever it appears, 

And now the clouds, which have been pursuing us for some 
time, rolling up the valley behind, reach and spread themselves 
over the bare bleak mountain opposite, They are kind enough 
to avoid us as we climb and enter the first of a series of stone 
galleries looking like tunnels, made to preserve the road from 
avalanches. What white object is that, lying on the brown 
grass, all the vegetation which is left us now? [tis snow. 
Yes, the first patch of dirty-looking, half-melted snow. The sun , 
has hidden himself; we are wrapped in coats and cloaks ; the 
wind blows keenly in our faces, as up, still, we go. Coming down 
to meet us, the diligence thunders by. There are no passengers, 
and the guard sits comfortably inside, peering out through the 
glass panes, Later in the year, no doubt, there are passengers 
enough, but the pass had only been open a week at this time, 
and the rush had not begun. 

Through one after another of these gloomy galleries, with 
their square openings, through which we catch glimpses of the 
Liro far below us, we roll along, and always more and more 
snow greets our eyes, till at last it is all snow and dark moun- 
tain tops. s 

By the side of the road, at intervals, now stand square, distnal 
looking stone buildings, with small windows, and each sur- 
mounted by a belfry. These are Refuges for travellers caught 
in a snow-storm, and the bell is, during these times, regularly ~% 
sounded to guide the wandering footsteps: to the place of 
safety. 

And now we enter a sort of valley among the mountain 
peaks. Our road, marked by wheel-tracks in the white waste, 
lies across it, and as. we enter, down comes the snow, and we 
shut ourselves up in our carriage. Crossing this valley, and 
again ascending, the snow ceases,-the sum shines out, and the 
frosty keen air is exhilarating. We enter a village, or small 
collection of dreary-looking cottages, where the Italian custom 
house is situated. All around are the high mountains, aoe 
eternal snow, The sun sheds a bright gleam on the quiet street, 
where a few muffled-up children are gathering to see the fun. 

We stopped here to water the horses, and had a little talk with 
the Italian soldiers who were loitering round the door of the 
“Dogana.” Snow here is often up to the windows of the upper 
storey of the houses, and it falls during every month of the year, 
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except August. I pitied these poor- fellows from sunny. Italy, 
with their wives and-families compelled to live in such a cold 
peed cheerless spot. They complained bitterly of their hard lot, 
so much more dreary to:them than to sterner mortals. After 
this we had still two-miles-and-a-half, to ascend, amid ever 
thickening ‘snow. The road could be distinguished only by 
posts peeping out alongside, and the cold wind drove the snow 
into the coachman’s face. I could not help a tremor-of fear. 
What if he went off the road, blinded by the snow, and plunged 
us into one of those deep drifts? Should. -we ever be able to 
get out of it; and if we did, how find.our way to some shelter? 
Just then the. carriage stopped, a tall stone was by the wayside, 
the boundary between Italy and Switzerland. We were 6,945 
feet (just the height of Darjeeling) above sea-level. A man, 
aho had been sometimes on the coach-box, sometimes - walking 
behind, came up, and, detaching our third horse, proceeded to 
lead “him away back by ‘the road we had come. Thenceforward 
we should go down hill, and he would not be required. 

- I felt greatly relieved as, at a rapid rate, with drag well pushed 
down. we skimmed through stone galleries like those on the other 
side, and in a wonderfully short time left the snow behind us, 
The valley we now entered, that of the Hausernbach river, is 
bleak and bare, There is no fresh green, no trees, nothing 
but gloomy mountain-sides, down one of which, in perpetual 
zig-zags, we made our way. An avalanche had descended over 
our road a very short time previously ; for, at each elevation, one 

low the other, were heaps of earth, stones, and turf, and 
men were clearing it away as fast as they could. 

At last we got down to the bottom of the valley, and our 
road lay along by the river, always descending, till -we reached 
fe level of trees, and we were glad to enter a pine wood. A 
mile or. two further, we enter the valley, where the village of 
Spliigen lies, dash through a tunnel, across an iron bridge over 
the baby Rhine, and pull up at the Hotel Bodenhaus, in.the 
glow of sunset. This hotel was empty -also, only one other 
couple being there. It was very cold, and it seemed difficult to 
light a fire in our room. The smoke filled it, and we had to 
choose between shivering and’ choking, We took a stroll to 

et warm, and were full of admiration of the chalets, a sign that 
re in Switzerland, and of the grand mountain tops -which 

m tE on the valley. The Kalkberg is the most .impos- 
ing. Cold as it ‘was, once ‘in bed under that enormous 
feather-quilt, the cold was no more felt, and a long day’s drive 
in the open air makes a good sedative. So we only awoke to see 
the bright sun- shining on the snowy mountain- -peaks, and one’s 
heart gave a jump of joy.; for were we not to-day going to see 
the famous Via Mala, the road we had heard of all our lives? 

VOL. XCHI.] al 
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After an early breakfast we started off afresh, having ex- 
changed our carriage and driver with the other couple. The 
vetturini arranged it ‘themselves, as they found a great advantag' 
in each returning to his own domicile; and to us, of course, » it 
was just the same thing. 

For some miles our course lay down the Rhine valley, Gone 
pleasant shady trees, There were huge boulders everywhere, 
and now and then the whole hillside, in a very disorganized 
condition, seemed to be toppling over into the road, and I ‘quaked 
. a little until we got safely past. 

This happened so often as to inspire courage at last. The 
camera, ready for use, reposed on the front seat, and many 
times -was the carriage stopped when some exquisite peep of 
tumbling waterfall, far below us, came into view, or some curve 
in the road gave a glimpse of the far- ‘away distances in a 
Gradually the hills approached each other, and the valley on- 
tracted to a glen, called the Rofna Ravine, in which the “Rhine 
forms a series of waterfalls. 

The childish river is playing and frisking up here, and is a 
wild, high-spirited and happy being. We knew him well in 
later times, when he flowed majestically through German lands, 
and we had seen him at Schaffhausen, grandly descending those 
fine falls. It was in a new character we now made his acquain- 
tance, and one equally charming. 

Emerging from the wooded glen we reached Andeer, a con- 
siderable village, where the glen opens out into a sunny wide_ 
valley called the Schamser Thal. 

Mountains abound, dark heads peering out ever green 
shoulders, and everywhere are perched the little villages, 
up to what seems a quite inaccessible height. We noticed 
a great change in the village churches. No more lofty 
slender campanili, separate from the main building, Small 
gabled towers, heavily roofed and low, were the order of the 
day. Some were built entirely of wood. The valley again 
narrowed as we entered the Via Mala, a place of torture and 
punishment to our poor river. The dark limestone cliffs, 1,600 
feet high, almost met in some places. The road runs along, now 
one, now the other of them, according asit can perch itself, 
crossing the gulf by three bridges, and. piercing the solid roclg 
by a tunnel. Far below, 160 feet below the bridge, in so gaggi 
a crack that it seems impossible that a whole river can, 
there, fumes and rushes the Rhine, The thunder of € yay Lage 
at its imprisonment fills the gloomy defle. One thi Sys a 
stone down. How long it takes to reach the bottom ! A few 
trees grow here and there, and the stone catches in their foliage, 
falls through, and splashes into the water. 

More photographs were taken here, and lunch was eaten as 
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we sat on one of those wonderful bridges and gazed in awe and 
astonishment at the high and narrow walls around us. Itis 
ie a feeling of relief that we come in sight, after a while, of 
the lofty rock on which are the ruins of Hohen-Rhaetian, the 

most ancient castle in Switzerland, said to have been founded, 
B.C, 589, by the legendary hero Rhaetus, leader of the Etrus- 
cans. 

Through another tunnel we sped, and met the az/zgence toiling 
up, followed by several carriage-loads of dusty folk, who stared 
at us and our camera with hearty goodwill. We soon reached 
Thusis, and, driving along the one street to the post office, we 
alighted, and took shelter in the hotel opposite the Post Hotel. 
A short rest was not unwelcome before our second start, and 
we now arranged that, instead of taking the direct road to Coire, 

miQ miles away, a route which offered no special attraction, we 

wduld make a detour of nine miles to Tiefencasten, sleep there, 
and go over the Schyn Pass next day to Coire and Ragatz. 
And_we were very much pleased with that third day’s drive, 
though it is, perhaps, less worthy of description than the two 
before it, and felt fully rewarded for our little detour. 

That lovely summer afternoon is very vividly in my memory 
as I write. In a little garden under the trees were some iron 
tables and chairs, and here a rosy, good-humoured Swiss 
mdadchen, with the dear familiar German on her tongue, brought 
us our coffee, rolls, butter and honey, and we ate and drank and 
felt refreshed. In front of us smiled the wide green valley, 

ith the Rhine, calm again after its misery up above, flowing 
My: through it. Our river was having a pleasant time 
here we knew, and were glad because of it. Thusis is beauti- 
fully situated, somewhat resembling Interlaken, though smaller 
and more rural, and it hangs on one side of the valley, instead 
of being quite at the bottom, It looked very clean, and was 
busy polishing itself up for its summer visitors, as it isa Kur-ort, 
and has baths and springs anda Kwur-haus. But it is not large 
enough to be very fashionable, and I should not like it to 
become so. I had rather it kept its sleepy, peaceful look at 
the foot of its grand mountains, and with the afternoon sun- 
shine falling on its village street, Good-bye, Thusis, we leave 

ou with regret. Some day, perhaps, we may spend a week or 
i peacefully here, exploring the many lovely walks and 
drives all around. 

Our way now lay for nine miles through and up the valley 
of the Albula, an impetuous mountain tributary of the Rhine, 
by the Schyn Road,a fine piece of engineering. We had had 
so much of gorges and glens and waterfalls all day, that we 
took this drive with perhaps less enthusiasm, although some 
of the views were quite as charming as those we had seen in 
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Rofna Thal. At one bridge we paused for photography. The 
Albula roared far below, and a peasant child brought stones 
and flung them down. We were 250 feet above the water, 4 
that the stone took a perceptible time in falling, and there 
was a good. deal of fascination in tbe amusement. For, the’ 
last few miles we climbed laboriously a steep hillside, passing 
villages, each with its church, perched up above us in every, 
direction, and opposite us,. across the valley, a fine waterfall 
streamed over acliff. That Albula Valley reminded us much 
of Rangaroon, near Darjeeling. One had almost the sensation 
of expecting to meet a Bhutia going along with his wood on 
his back, and his Aookrvz stuck into his belt. But nobody so. 
wild met our view. 

We actually found Baedeker at fault in one or two details 
of this drive. To be sure, it was only in “the small print,” 
just a village or two wrongly placed, ar some trifle of that soft.” 
As-a rule, he is splendidly accurate. As the sun was setting, 
we came in sight of Tiefencasten, deep in a hollow where three 
valleys meet, and where the Julia and Albula unite. There 
we were to stay for the night, and we discussed with our post- 
boy which of the two hotels we should put up at. Both were 
starred by Baedeker, so we on this occasion selected the second 
and less pretentious, called the Albula. 

But poor Tiefencasten! I suppose it was once a pretty 
village, with its two noisy streams, and its church on a height 
overlooking the houses; but on that evening it was a melan- 
choly spectacle. ‘For, about three weeks before this, a fire ha 
broken out, and burnt the whole place. Even the church--w: 
roofless, like all the other buildings, except the two hotels, and 
one. or two cottages at the far end. Hardly a creature was 
to be seen, The inhabitants had been obliged to take shelter. 
in neighbouring villages, or in the farms round about, and the 
empty hotels only added to the mournfulness of the scene. 
A very ‘nice, clever little landlady received us, and we were 
soon provided with a comfortable room, and promised dinner 
presently. I don’t think she was much accustomed to having 
ladies, as she had no sitting room, but the one we dined in, a 
, ground-floor room, looking out on a roofed-in verandah, built 
over the noisy river. She gavè us an excellent and well-cooked 
little dinner, . and seemed to be ready to do anything she c 
for us. After this we went out on the verandah, ard sat 
awhile,. the river drowning our voices if we tried to/talk. 
Presently other guests arrived, three men, and began their 
dinner within. When they had come -nearly to the end of 
their meal, we were much amused at their drinking wine with 
their neat little hostess, touching glasses, while she made them 
< a pretty curtsey. It wasa pleasant little scene, as we saw it 
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through the open window, while dane our black coffee, As- 
regards mine host, far be: it from me to slander any one, but 
I must say he looked like a loafer, and seemed to do nothing 
but prowl aimlessly about the village street. After it grew 

ark we were rather badly off for a room to sit in, so I finally 

etired to my own, which was clean „and comfortable; and the 
river sang a lullaby. Tiefencasten is full of water-music, for 
the two streams run together just where the houses begin. 

We were up early, enjoyed our cosy breakfast, and filled our 
luncheon basket afresh, though, as we were to reach Coire 
about one or two o'clock, we only wanted a small supply in 
case of need. Before we left, the az/zgexce and extra vehicles 
came pouring in from Coire, for it is by this route over the 
Julier Pass that one reaches the Engadine. The diligences 
were filled. Who were all these neat. Swiss girls, with 
their modest luggage, and all these young men, grave 
“Sind business like? Why were they all bound for the pleasure 

resorts of the High Alps, so fashionable now? Our landlady 
init med us they 1 were servants engaged for the hotels, and on 
their way up to prepare for the season, which would not begin 
for a fortnight later. 

That day we crossed the Schyn Pass, 5,090 feet above sea- 
level.: It was very cold, but not ‘like the snow-covered 
Spliigen, We noticed how the flowers changed as we ascended, 
and how the dandelions were in full bloom above, and were 
all turned into “clocks” below, while the gentian flourished 
at the highest point. Coire was not amusing. We had a 
sivilized (and expensive) lunch at a large empty hotel, served 
Ree nsiichspeakine waiters, half-a-dozen of whom fastened 
on us, piad to have a chance of a job, or even a remote hope 
of backsiish, We were amused to see, when we started again, 
that all our luggage had been adorned witli the very remarkable 
labels containing the name of the hotel. 

We drove then through a fertile valley, in company with 
our dear Rhine, feeling very sleepy and tired, for about ten 
miles, and reached Ragatz in the evening, when our drive 
came to.an end at the Quellenhof Hotel. 

Ragatz is a Kuv-crt, or health-resort, of the large and fashion- 
able kind. The season began on the first of June, but July 
and August are the full times, and the place was empty enough 

the Sunday that we spent there. They say they have as 
ne 50,000 visitors annually. It is situated at the mouth 
of a“Marrow gorge, where the impetuous Tammina rushes down 
to join the Rhine, and it contains monster hotels, and pretty 
shops, tennis courts, a Kur-kaus where one drinks the water, . 
listens to the band, or looks over the papers, and very nicely 
Jaid-out grounds, Shady. paths, with plenty of seats, run far 
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up the hill sides, and there is a handsome colonnade for 
showery weather. On the whole it is an attractive spot, though 
we did not see it at its best that rather showery first of June. 

But the really wonderful and interesting place is up the, 
Tammina gorge, to Bad Pfafers, two-miles-and-a-half away, 
We drove up this narrow, wild valley, to where an old an 
gloomy house is built right across from cliff to cliff. THIS“ is 
the old Bath-house, which was in existence before Ragatz. 
The precipices. rise 600 feet on either side, and very little 
sunshine ever reaches this sombre spot. Now it is only the 
poorer classes who are accommodated here, as it is much less 
expensive than the hotels below. Passing through the house 
with a guide, we cross the river by a faot-bridge, and enter the 
gloomy gorge, a most wonderful and curious place. The 
wooden gallery on which we walk, overhangs the river, whose 
wild voice fills the space, Far overlead the rocks close in; a . 
eleam of light falls through ; we reach it, pass on into darkness 
again, and finally reach, in a more open space, a small bat Kh- 
house, a vault built over the hot springs. The door Being 
opened, volumes of’ steam rush out. On entering, one feels 
as if in a hot vapour bath, and one is glad to get out again, 
The water is clear, and free from taste or smell, 

It contains carbonate of lime, chlorate of sodium and 
magnesia. Above our heads a narrow opening, which com- 
municates with the mountains outside, is pointed out, and we 
are told that formerly the poor patients had to be lowered 
through this to the springs, before the gallery was built for 
their use. A terrible ordeal, one thinks it must have been 
The water is carried down to Ragatz from here by a S 
and loses two degrees of heat on its way, arriving there ata 
temperature of 95°. 

The impression left on the mind by the rough, bold rocks, 
the gloomy ravine, the rush and fury of the steam, the utter 
strangeness of the whole scene, will not soon be forgotten, 
especially as, perhaps, the most successful of all our photographs i 
was taken here, and remains to recall it to mind. 

It was on the morning of our departure that we made this | 
little expedition, and after lunch, with the gift of a charming | 
box of chocolates (each of which was ornamented with a 
photograph of the Quellenhof Hotel) from the attentive and 
polite manager, we took’ our places in the unromantic hotel 
omnibus, and were rolled off to the railway station, wn 
for Lucerne. 

Our carriage with its three horses had cost us francs 71-50. 
plus 65, total francs 137-60, in English money 4£5-13-0, in- ` 
cluding pourboires to the driver. “We had the third horse 
only for the first day, Our hotel bills were nota great dea. 
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We had Cook’s coupons, as an experiment, at all these hotels, 
except Tiefencasten, and there we only paid 17 francs for 
dinner, bed,» breakfast, and lunch to take with us, which cannot 
be thought exorbitant. At the Quellenhof we had an exceed- 
angly nice room, with dressing-room, and the meals were 
excellent. Cook’s coupons are francs 12-50 each person per 
day, and this covers everything, except of course wine and 
bedroom fires. Altcgether it was a most enjoyable, healthful 
little trip, and we quite wished we could have had time to do 
more travelling in the same way, 


L. S. 


ART, VL—THE NEXT STEP. 


ROBABLY every one will admit that a not very distant 
date. is likely to see considerable changes. in the 
system of Local Government in Bengal which we owe’ to 
Lord Ripon and his advisers. Those who hailed, in the~ Local 
Self-Government Act, a precious instalment of autonomy, and 
now regard that measure as justified on the whole by the: 
results of a six years’ trial, look to further progress and a 
wider applicatidn of the principle which underlies it. A very 
eminent authority, Mr. Toynbee, has recommended the gradual 
withdrawal of the appointment of official chairman of the Dis- 
trict Board, and others are ready with even more sweeping 
proposals, Less favourable critics profess to see fundamental 
mistakes in the course which has been entered upon, and calt 
for its modification or entire abandonment, ae, 

It will not be questioned that the system of Local Self- 
Government in India is an exotic. HHF it had any raison d'étre 
at all, it is as the outcome of Western education and Western 
ideas imported into the country under British rule. The 
theory is that, having educated the people on Western lines, 
we are bound to give them Western institutions in order to 
satisfy the aspirations aroused by our teaching, It is, therefore, 
of the utmost importance to consider the nature and history 
of the Western system which it is proposed to transplant, 
We should do well to ask ourselves: “Is the system of Local 
Self-Government, which we are introducing into India, a faitha 
ful reproduction of anything which exists and has been-found 
to succeed in the United Kingdom ?” 

To listen to the “advanced Liberals of India,” one would 
imagine that representative bodies, elected by a popular 
franchise, and unshackled by official or State control, had always, 
or for a considerable time, carried on Local Government in 
Great Britain. Such an impression would be as far removed 
as possible from the truth. The fact is that, at the time when 
Local Self-Government was introduced into India, and for 
many years before, the principal share in Local Government 
in rural England was vested in the magistrates of quarter ses- 
sions appointed by the Crown, and certain important branche: 
of administration, such as the construction of bridges and 
the management of gaols, were entrusted to them, as the 
county authority, from the earliest times. In 1877 the chie 
control over gaols was transferred to a central departmer 
in India, but the Justices still retained the power of not. 
ting gaol visitors. Other departments of Local Governméiit 
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which were originally managed, or oppad to be managed, 
by the elective parish vestries, were, by successive enactments, 
removed ‘from’ their control -and placed under that of the 
magistrates. Thus the English rural police was at first an 

» elective body, consisting of the head-constables of hundreds 
and petty constables of parishes. The inefficiency of these 
` guardians of the peace was notorious, and in 1856 they were 
replaced by the ccunty police force, while the coun ty magistrates 
were charged with the duty of levying the police rate, and, to 
a considerable extent, with the control of the force. Coming 
to communications, which in India are regarded as more pro- 
perly within the scope of Local Government, we find that 
roads were originally in the charge of the elective parishes, 
It isa matter of history that their management did not keep 
. pace with the growth. of the wealth and civilization of the 
country. Macaulay’s description of English roads in 1695 

»— reads like a pessimist’s account of our Bengal highways in 
“1891. He says,’ speaking of main roads :—“ It was only in 
fine weather: that the whole breadth ‘of the: road was avail- 
able for wheeled vehicles ; often the mud lay deep on the right 
and. the left; and only a narrow track of firm ground rose 
above the quagmire. . . . . The markets were often in- 
accessible during several months, It is said that the fruits of 
the earth were sometimes suffered to. rot in one place; while 
in anotler place, distant only'a few. miles, the supply. fell far 
short of the demand.”* : 

To remedy this state of things turnpikes were gradually 
introduced, but not much improvement appears to have been 

< made by: the time of Arthur Young’s tour in 1770, 

The parishes were not solely to blame for the bad state of 
the roads at that time, andit is not the object of this article 
to prove that. the. elective principle is inapplicable to Local 
Government ; what itis desired here to point out is that, on 
the failure of the parishes to manage them efficiently, the con- 
trol over roads was gradually transferred to the magistrates. 

By an Act of i 773 the power of enforcing upon parishes the 
obligation to repair highways and footpaths was lodged in the 
hands of the -Justices at petty sessions. .The next step was 

_ taken in 1835, when an Act was passed to facilitate the forma- ` 
tion of Highway Districts by order of the petty sessions, with 
the consent of the parishes concerned.. The provision requiring 
' this consent was removed by the Highways (England) Act of 
1862, under which the magistrates at quarter sessions are em- 
owered, on the application of five or more Justices, to form 
Highway: Districts to’ be managed. by Highway Boards, A 
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Highway Board consists of all the county Justices resident 
in the district, and of waywardens elected annually by the 
parishes comprised therein. The Justices determine the 
number of waywardens to be elected by each parish, and are 
empowered to appoint the waywardens in case of failure of ~ 
election. Further, on a complaint being made to any Justice 
of a highway in a Highway District being out of repair, | he 
may summon the Highway Board and the waywardens of the 
parish within which the road is situate, before the petty 
sessions, and, if they then refuse to repair it, may have it 
repaired at the cost of the parish. It is provided, however, 
that if the waywardens deny their obligation to repair a 
particular road, the question shall be referred for trial to the 
quarter sessions or assizes, 

This Act, which has been widely applied, gives to magistrates 
appointed by the Crown a large control over roads situate 
within Highway Districts. Where effect has been given to it, 
the control of the parishes over communication has beer 
reduced to the power of nominating a certain number of 
members of the Highway Boards, on which the influence of, 
the magistrates is necessarily predominant. A later enact- 
ment, the Highways and Locomotives Amendment Act, 1878, 
is directed towards the gradual centralization of the imme- 
diate management of three important branches, the Poor Law, 
sanitation and roads, under one authority, the Boards of 
Guardians, It leaves, however, this centralization to be carried 
out at the discretion of the magistrates, providing that, in 
future, Highway Districts are to be made, as far as possible, 
coincident in area with Poor Law Unions, which are also rural ~ 
sanitary districts, and that where they are so coincident, the” 
rural sanitary authorities, that is, the Boards of Guardians, may 
apply to Justices at quarter sessions to have the functions of the 
Highway Boards transferred to them. 

To this request the Justices may accede, or not, as they see 
fit. The magistrates, again, are ex-officio Poor Law guardians, 
furnishing not more than one-third of the members of every 
Board ; and in the election of the remaining members, they are 
given a powerful voice by a system of cumulative votes. The 
quarter sessions are also given powers for compelling the 
highway. authority to carry out the repair of roads where 
complaint is made of their being neglected. 

The Acts above mentioned are of a permissive character ; 
for it is not in England, as in India, a custom of legislation 
on such subjects to impose at once systems of uniform patte 
on localities widely differing in their circamstances and needs. 

The extent to which the Highway Board system has been 
adopted by the magistrates, in supersession of the parish manage- 
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ment of roads, is a fair measure of its popularity and efficiency 
The last Annual Report of the English Local Government Board 
shows that, at the commencement of the year ended on the 25th 
March 1888, there were in England and Wales 7,197 parishes, 
containing 62,684 miles of roads, subject to the jurisdiction of 
Highway Boards constituted under Highway Acts ; 729 parishes, 
containing 6,796 miles of roads, included in Highway districts . 

managed by Boards of Guardians under the Highways and 
Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1878 ; and 6,521 parishes, con- 
taining 48,380 miles of roads, not included in any Highway 
District. 

The administration of the Poor Law was at first vested in 
the parishes. By the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1837 it was 
made over to the Boards of Guardians, the constitution of 
which has been described. 

Again, in ancient times, the parish vestry was supposed to 
out down nuisances, and superintend rural sanitation. It would 
be tedious to enumerate the series of measures passed with the 
object of substituting for them a more efficient agency. Even- 
tually, by the Public Health Acts of 1872 and 1875, the Boards 
of Guardians were made sanitary authorities in rural districts. 

It suffices to mention the management of Lunatic Asylums, 
the administration of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, 
the licensing of houses for the sale of liquor and for music, 
dancing, &c., as other important branches, which, prior to the 
passing of the English Local Government Act of 1888, were 
vested in the county magistrates. It was indeed remarked 
at that time, that the sphere of their activity seemed to be 
constantly enlarged with every fresh development of Local 

overnment-in rural areas. 

The demand for representation in Local Government was 
not the outcome of general dissatisfaction with the magistrates’ 
administration, On the contrary, it affords a striking testimony 
to their competency, that their control remained so long 
undisputed in a country like England, with a public which had 
been accustomed for centuries to popular representation in 
matters of Imperial Government,—Financial, Legislative and 
Executive. It was, however, inevitable that the demand should 
be made and it is instructive to observe how it was met. 

For years before the passing of the New Local Government 
Act, the subject had engaged the attention of practical thinkers 
at home, and a feature of the literature deaiing with it is, the 
‘prominence given to practical considerations. We do not find 
sweeping changes advocated on merely theoretical grounds— 
the problems thought out are, how far an effective and trust- 
worthy working agency could be. provided by the elective 
method, and how far it was safe to dispense with the existing 
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and known agency. ‚It was generally agreed that the magis- 
trates could not be excluded from the scheme of Local Govern- 

ment. Their control over local administration was theo- 

retically indefensible ; it was in direct opposition to the elective 
principle, to the principle of taxation and representation , going 
hand in hand; still they and their works were known by prac-: 
tical experience, they were generally trusted by the public, 

they were the backbone of the rural system of Local Govern- 
‘ment as it then existed, and practical petougers would not 
attempt to eliminate them altogether, 

Accordingly we find in the new measure that, she certain 
functions are: made over to the elective county councils, other 
very important ones are not directly transferred to them, The 
Act does not give them any contro) over highways, with the 
exception of #mazz roads,—certain disturnpiked roads, and 
some others, of which half the cost is, under the Highways and 
Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1878, chargeable to the county» 
at large ; nor is the department of samitation transferred by the 
law from the Boards of Guardians; while the duties of the 
quarter sessions with respect to police are vested in a joint 
committee of that body and the county council, a very wide 
power is given to the Local Government Board to transfer by 
provisional order to particular county- councils other functions 
and powers of the quarter sessions and other authorities 
affecting local matters, Every such order is, of course, liable 
to be opposed in Parliament, and- we may be sure that this 
power of transfer will be sparingly and cautiously exercised. 

Such being the history and course of the development of 
Local Government in England, we may well admire our Indian_ 
Local Self-Government which, without development and_-with- 
out history, sprang into being like Athena from the brain of 
Zeus, For boldness of conception, at any rate, nothing, it would 
seem, could surpass a scheme which proposed to confer on a 
population, among whom the elective principle was an out- 
landish novelty, a system more democratic than any that was | 
at that time known in the mother country, more so even than | 
` that which has been since introduced, but has not yet had a 
fair trial there. We are now, however, concerned with the 
results of the scheme. Our admiration for its boldness may be 
tempered by the reflection that, probably the practical men in 
India who gave their acquiescence to it, knew that, for the 
present, at any rate, it would have littke practical effect. Every- 
one conversant with the subject is aware that, so far, the Locar 
Government of Rural Bengal has been representative only in 
name. In point of fact the Local Boards have little or no 
independent power, and on the District Boards all initiative 
and executive force is centred in the official chairman. - 
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- This is because the classes from which the members of the 
Boards are drawn are still used to defer to official opinion on 
public questions, and are not yet accustomed to incur respon- 
sibility and exercise independent judgment. 

-~ The history of the so-called Local Self-Government in Bengal 
up to the present time is an example of how fair success may be 
obtained under the most anomalous and irrational system, if 
scope be allowed to a strong and trustworthy individual will in 
shaping the result. Here the will is that of the District Officer, 
who at present owes the strength of his position not so.much to 
law ‘as to prestige, and to the habit of the Indian public of fol- 
lowing an official lead. This being so, it isindeed a strange 
proposal to eliminate the factor upon which, both before and 
since the introduction of the new system, the success of our 
Local Government has hitherto depended. Nothing, we ven- 
‘ture to. assert, could be more opposed to the spirit in which 
reform has been carried out.at home, than hastily to-discard an 
agency which is known and trusted, in favour of one which has’ 
never. yet been really tried, and the efficiency of which ts a mere 
matter of conjecture. The advocates of such a change 
themselves admit that hitherto all the work of the Boards 
has been actually done by the .official chairmen, and allege 
this as a reason for the withdrawal of the latter, in order to give 
Local Self-Government a real trial. 

We would point to the letter of the law as it now stands, 
under which the chairman is merely an agent bound to 
carry out the wishes of the Board. Had the elective and 
‘nominated members of the Boards developed any real capa- 
city for government, we should not find the official chairman 
compelled to take the initiative in every branch in order 
that business may be carried on at all; and we may rest 
assured that, though non-official chairmen sufficiently capable 
and trustworthy might be found, they would not possess 
the prestige and influence upon which, as has been said, the 
magistrate-chairmen now chiefly depend. | | 

We would go further and say that it is not probable that 
District Officers themselves will much longer be able to carry 
on Local Government by prestige, unsupported by law. So 
far our system has been saved, so to speak, by its very absurdity, 
¿by the complete unfamiliarity of electors and elected with the 
\theary and practice of Self-Government. It is likely that, in 
the more advanced districts, the elected members of Boards 
will gradually gain the knowledge of their real power, and the 
courage to use it, and that the authority of the chairmen will, 
by degrees, be weakened. It is then that the real difficulties 


and dangers arising from an  uninstructed and - apathetic 
electorate will begin, 


- 
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To take the first and most obvious of them; when the 
members of the Board begin to exercise a real control over 
its funds, we shall probably find unscrupulous ‘persons seeking 
election with a view to corrupt pecuniary profit. This is the , 
ruling vice of all elective government, and it exists in a lesser 
greater degree in proportion as public opinion is weak“and 
diseased, or strong and sound, and as the electors take an in- 
telligent interest in the proceedings of their representatives, or 
are ignorant and indifferent. We do not think it will be con- 
tended by the most ardent friends of Local Self-Government, 
that the mass of the rural electors in Bengal have as yet shown 
much enthusiasm in the exercise of the franchise. That no 
_great fault can be found with the character and standing of the 
candidates elected, is due chiefly to the fact, that as yet a seat 
on the Local or District Board is sought as an honorary dis- „a 
tinction, and not for any power it confers. The persons whg 
so esteem it are few in number, and usually wealthy andrés- 
pectable.. When we find that, in such advanced districts as 
Hooghly and Howrah, only 29'3 and 22°28 per cent. respect- 
ively of the registered voters voted at the last general election 
of members of Local Boards, it being certain, -moreover, that a 
considerable proportion of the persons qualified to vote are not 
borne on the registers, it is evident that no appreciable public 
interest is at present felt in the elections. 

If the status and education of the class of people i in this 
country who come within the elective qualification, and the 
state of feeling amongst them on questions of public interest , 
be considered, we can arrive at no other conclusion than tha 
there is no guarantee that, in the future, public opinion will ~ 
secure the return of trustworthy and respectable members to 
the Boards, 

We are not among those who hold that the elective principle 
must always be inapplicable to this country, or even that it is 
entirely so at present. Mr. Carstairs in his recent book, “ Brzzisk 
Work in India,’ has argued that this must be so, because “ the 
people are not of equal fighting value.” For our part, we are 
not prepared to accept unreservedly the theory that civilized 
Government is based on the imposition of the will of the 
strongest, physically or numerically. So far as India is con- 
cerned, the postulate of the paramount British power excludes i 
the ultimate appeal to force. which is the foundation of that’ 
theory. Moreover, in all examples of practical Government, it 
is found that the educated and enlightened classes enjoy a share 
of political power greater than is proportionate either to their 
numbers or to the physical force at their disposal. 

We can regard no scheme of Local Government for Bengal as 
satisfactory which does not meet, to some extent, the aspirations, 
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undoubtedly and legitimately felt, by a small, but important 
educated section of the inhabitants, for a real share in the 
managenrent of local affairs. This is, however, no reason for 
forcing upon the masses of the people an autonomy for which 
“they have made vo demand and possess no. qualifications. The 
share. of Local Self-Government entrusted to the educated 
minority should be, as far as it extends, a reality and nota 
mere make-believe ; but it should be restricted at first to certain 
departments only—those which the educated classes are likely 
to take an interest in and manage efficiently. For the present, 
at any rate, and until real Self-Government has been tried and 
found to succeed, some of the most important branches of 
administration had better be retained in the tried and trusted 
hands of the District Officers, . 
. Theignorant majority, who are not yet fit for Self-Government, 
ust be protected and not placed at the mercy of the 
ted classes in any respect in which their interests are 
ed, or the former are not likely to feel .confidence 
e administration of the latter. Lastly, any changes 
duced must be such as not to disturb, more than is 
ecessary, the existing executive machinery of Local Go- 
vernment, which has been brought into working order at 
considerable trouble and with a fair degree of success, It is 
not possible, in the limits of an article such as this, to discuss by 
what means these requirements may be obtained. Our object 
will have been so far gained if we have brought our readers to 
recognize the fact, that the problem of Local Self-Government in 
“Bengal still awaits solution; that it cannot be treated as solved 
because a system bearing but the name, has been worked for some 
years through the exertions of the District Officers, who have 
been its real motors; and that the solution, to be successful, 
must be based on practical considerations, and not on grounds ` 
of theory or sentiment, 
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ART: VH.—THE COINAGE OF AKBAR AND HIS 
SUCCESSORS. pe 
O“ the day of Akbar’s accession—the r5th February 
1556—Royal Firmans were issued, under new titles, arid 
gold and silver money was coined in the name of the new 
king. The graphic pen of Abul Fazl thus describe the 
occasion :— 
= ed ska ¥ mee live eha jo * oud Biol yag gå pl asw Wye 
od aul C oaia pajo Feat iil gy shige 


Coin was so embellished by the name of the king, 
That, in the eye of stars, the estimation of moon was lowered : 


The dinár got brightened by the redness of its face, 
The darham became beautified by the whiteness of its color. 


Regulation 10 of the Ain-i-Akbari gives a full descri 
of the coins of Akbar’s time. The OEE are mention 
Gold Coins. 4 
1.. The S'Zanst—A round coin oT IOI tolás 9 mas™ 
. and 7 surkhs, valued at 100 Lali Jalali mohars, 
. Obverse : 
On the field :—The name of His Majesty. On the 5 arche: 
in the border :— 
sss] ssa] fo bys Bilbo y ashe al} ae pË] wlad] cred] lakast 
“The great Sultan, the honoured fe may God perpetuate his - 
kingdom and his reign. Struck at the capital Agra.” 
Reverse : 


On the field :—~ 
las yak) 3 slay uy? Posse real wat! 3 al} yey)? Deant a} y} ally 
“ There is no God but God and Mohamad the Prophet of God. Verily 
God is bountiful unto whom He pleaseth, beyond measure.” 


Round the margin are the names of the first four Khalifs, 
The following additions were afterwards made :— 
Obverse : 
“ The best coin aiek a man penis is a coin which he spends on :; 
his co-religionists in the path of God.” 3 
l Reverse : 
silmal y Bas daly ailblo g allo gle a} ala pgh] aial) pel BANNI 


“The Sublime Sultan, the exalted Khalif, may God the Almighty : 
perpetuate his kingdom and his reign and give eternity to his justice and 


bounty !” 
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Later on these inscription were replaced by the following 
two quatrains of the Court poet and philosopher Shekh Fyzi, 
elder brother of AllAmi Abúl Fazl :— 

b, On one side :— 


wil yapa wi py sluw So eal yat aji EE jA 
wik ysl sla ake ji Sya j oly # etl yj 5) w yA jl ok 
“ The seven oceans get their pearls from the sun. 
The black rock produces gems from his lustre 
The cains get their gold from his fostering view, 
_ But that gold acquires pre-eminence through the stamp of Akbar.” 
In the centre -— | 
alta Jem ys} aU 
~“ God is great; may his glory shine forth.” 
On the other side :— 
on, 263 ogla pb; eee eee bul asly af ae py] 
Ney aiya BO AE yd e yrds Songes iolales 
«This coin, which is an ornament of hope, 
Carries an everlasting stamp and an immortal name. 
' As a mark of its auspiciousness, it is sufficient 
That once for all ages the sun has cast a glimpse upon it.” 
In the centre :— 
The month and year of coinage according to the Divine Era. 
2.—There is another gold coin, of the same name and shape, 
weighing 91 tolás and 8 mashds, in value equal to 100 round 
Mohars at 11 maskds each. The superscription is the same as 
that on the preceding. 
3.—The Rahkas—lIs the half of each of the two preceding coins, 
etimes it is made square. The superscription, on one side 
is the’same as in the Shansáh ; while on the other is inscribed 
the following quatrain of the Poet Laureate Fyzi :-— 


sly day JLS] (Saf ly % _oladals ef oly RET el 
els ysl Kw jl iya ob TEN 8S yuli Ay 82 mäa 


“This current coin of the Imperial Treasure, 
Goes hand in hand with the star of good fortune. 
The sun has fostered it, because for all ages 
It will be ennobled by Akbar’s stamp.” 


4.~-The Atmah—Is both a round and a square coin, and is the 

fourth part of the S’hans4h. Some bear the same inscription 

as the S'hanséh; others have on one. side the following 
watrain of Fyzi:— 


= oly yi] euiS dye” a bs} ya3 # oly jj hy Wass) ead eas 
Ob yal sli ples why soe yo # oly wigs afl yk wai wyj 
“ May this coin, which is an ornament-in the hand of fortune, 
Adorn the nine heavens and the seven stars ! 


Inasmuch as i: is a coin of gold, let it give rise to golden works 
And obtain currency in all: ages in the name of the King Akbar,” 
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Twenty-two other coins—called Mihrabt, Aftabi, Hahi, Lali 
Jalali, Moint, Salim, &c.—are mentioned, but it is not necessary 
to detail them all. None of these bears any inscription of couplet 
or quatrain on it; but they have ordinarily, on- one side, theng 
inscription :— a j 
inscrip atte Jo pt N] - ee 

“ God is great; may His glory shine forth.” 

And on the other the words ys» & 

, l “O Helper” l ; 

Mr. C. J. Rodgers, in the Journal of the..Bengal Asiatic 
Society, mentions a Gold Mohar of Akbar struck at Agra in the 
49th of the Divine year Jt bears the following inscription :— 

ast ye 
| | rg gS] 19 joy Todi! 
waned} sei] yee hulat y wy) E uw jj uy! wy! ys) sS 3 SE He 
“The sun of the seal of King Akbar is the honour of this gold (coin), 


As long asthe earth and tbe sky are adorned by the brilliant sun. 
Struck at Agra Isfandarmuz, 49 Ilahi year.” 


Silver Coins. 


The rupee of Akbar was round, and weighed eleven mashas 
anda half. It was an imitation of the silver coin introduced 
by Sher Khan Pathan, and had on one side the words :— 

alta lo psi ald] 

“ God is great; may His glory shine forth.” 

and, on the other, the date. > ` i 

There was,also a Jalala rupee, of square form, introduced 
in the time’ of Akbar, the same, in value and stamp, as the 
round rupee previously mentioned. : 

The following silver coins are also mentioned in the Azn- 
Akbarti— 


Darth.” «æ 3 of a falala. 
Charn eas 4 p a) 
Pandan oe È y j 

l 
Asht wae 8 9) -39 
Dasa sas i 17 53 
Kala “eee g 33 3 
Suki ieee 


A rupee bearing the following couplet, was struck at Allahabad 
in the 44th or 45th year of the reign :— ` l ; 


r 


— 


Obverse =m oly galy they yee yj ypo tima 

Reverse :— obf al} he wha Sy oi 

& May the coin of Allahabad be always current in the East and West of 
the world, like the golden disk of the sun.” * 


* Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, No. 1 for 1888, 
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Most of the ‘round silver rupees of Akbar had in the centre 
the Kalná, or Mohammadan confession of faith, and in the 
margin the inscription :—~ - 


Dany l „(A Ae: wis Lolam yac Jor od gos 


By, the truth of Abu Bakr, the justice of Omar, the modesty of Othman 
and the learning of Ali,” 


And on the other side :—the name of the King 
“Jalaluddin Mohammad Akbar Badshah i-Ghazi,” 
and the place and year of coinage. 


Coins of Jahangir. 
Prince ‘Salim,. the son of Akbar, ascended the throne at 
Agra in the year 1605, under the title. of Núruddín Muham- 
we Jahangir. Regarding the striking of his coins, the Emper- 
T writes in his autobiography :— 


“ At an auspicious hour, I ordered that coin of gold be struck. Gold 
and silver cains of different weights were struck; and to each denomination 
I gave different names. Thus, a Gola Mohar of 100 tolás was named :-~ 


elà Jý "Splendour of royalty,” of 50 tolás, 


olho sai “ Splendour of the king,” of 20 tolás, 
“eyo jy “Splendour of wealth,” of 10 tolás, 
ey 5! “Splendour of bounty,” of 5 tolás, 
ys “ Splendour of the sun,” of — 1 tolá, 
>» las " Splendour of the world,” of $ told, 
m pE “Bright,” of 7 tolá, 
vs) ae Current.” — 


To silver coins the following names were given :— 


100 Tolas, glib SF Star of fortune.’ 
SO): g Jusl wss “Star of dignity.” 
20 p olye esa “Star of hope.” 
WO wry Sof“ Star of fate.” 
a gs ow wf © Star of prosperity.” 
T g voyele “Jahangiri.” 
pee e Ta Sultáni.” 
N + » uski Nisdri.” 
i ty ou» Jy Khair Kabul.” 


Copper coins likewise received names — | 
On gold coins of to tolás and more the following legend, 
‘composed by Asif Khan (or Asif Jah), was inscribed :— 


yila w yi gls 9) (5 % yo AS yj y Jy bas 
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“In the characters of light, the divine pen wrote on gold 
The name of Ndruddin Jahangir the King ” 


Between the two lines was the Kaémdé, or Mohammadan 
confession of faith, and on the reverse the following coup 
and the ce ==- r- 


pii 
paa 


- 
ba 





Í E ulea iby uj gÀ ge 04 
“The world became illuminated by this coin as by the sun, 
(Hence) The date of it is—, the sun of state.” 

Between the two lines was inserted the place of coinage, 
the date of Hijri year, and the date of accession. 

On Núrjaháni gold mohars and round and square rupees 
struck at the mints of Lahore, Delhi, Agra, and Kashmir, the 
following couplet, composed by Ansir-ul-umera Asif Jah, was 
inscribed i- 


wl gë wr Sine e 


Obverse : tle 3 PAES 53 ihy werd, Ls DJJ T3), al 
Reverse : släobs ysi unl hile ee ys 33 ` Ba 
TT. 


“The King Núruddin Jahángir, son of the King Akbar, 
Has made the face of gold to shine like the sun and moon’ 


Various coins were struck at Lahore at different ee 
The rupees had the following couplets :— 


(1) sash ad yl lha godhi slab pyar ot soil Bo wigs Gyre Ble yo oF j j 


“In the month of Bahman, the gold of Lahore became luminous 
like the moon, 
In the reign of the King Nuiruddin, son of the King Akbar.” 


(2) yl Bab wy! hile ld el Blase eS OF Jyt jo swal peliat yo 
“In the month of Isfandarmuz, this coin was struck in gold~at 


Lahore, 
By the monarch of the people, Jah&ngir, son of the King Akbar.” 


(3) ysflad yal hile slà he upo sla tj yp D he opal oj pad yo jad sbg 


“In the month of Tir, stamped this cain on gold at Lahore, 
. The asylum of the faith, King Jah4ngir, son of the King Akbar.” 


(4) galà uol liha sli wlj sláa jja of yat joti] enter cof ae 


“Tn the month of Urdi Bahisht, stamped this coin on gold at Lahore 
The monarch of the age, the King Jahangir, son of the King Akbar.’ 


(5) Jy? Aw shila sló oth z ye jo Og? Sls iy wl) ol 4 yoo} 
“ So long as the sky continues to revoive, 
May the coin of Lahore be current in the world in the na ia 
King Jahangir,” 


(6) laid aliha wld hu joi jag] ae Kd) od joel j ytd ay 
In the month of Farwardin, the gold of Lahore became an object 


of jealousy tothe luminous moon, 
Through the: light of the coin of Kivg Jahangir, son of the King 


Akbar.” : 
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s Tarouet the name of King T son of the King Akbar, 
May the coin of Lahore ever remain bright.” 
The following coins were struck inthe mint of Agra :— 
(1) aloals ss] oy hile ol yi sló a sli i jy l se J oj asus 
The King, asylum of the world, 
Niiradcin ‘Jahangir’ son of the King Akbar, 
Stamped this coin in the city of Akbar.” 
(2) pl sla ald aliha jl i) Cay flys eal 
The face of gold was adorned at Agra, 
Through King Jahangir, son of the King Akbar. 
The Túsak Jahdngtri, published by Sir Syad Ahmad Khan, 
in 1864, at Aligarh, at page 227, gives illustrations of this coin. 
ains of 12 descriptions, bearing each the signs of the zodiac, 
were struck. 


On the reverse was the couplet above- mentioned 
and “ons the obverse one of the 12 signs of the Zodiac :— 
(3) 


ps cle sli pile jl ayy exp eth sf ats 
The coin of Agra was endowed with the beauty of gold, 
Through King Jahangir, son of the King Akbar. 


(4) siol ys? yal tiha olyg sla a] Jb of hu sgh 
In the month of Abán, stamped this coin at Agra, 
The shadow of God, King Jahangir, son of the King Akbar.” 

(5) yal eli gyal yaSSlen ule ool wed # yj y of ust jo pawal je slate! yo 


In the month of ae this gold coin was stamped at Agra, 
By the monarch of the people King Jahdngir, son of the King Akbar. 


wll se yo 


(6) aali] atla wld ae yi j palog wol Off y i 
In the month of Farwardin, the gold of Agra became brilliant like the 
Star, 


Through the splendour of the coin of King Jahangir, son of the King 
ý Akbar, 


_ 


The following couplets were inscribed on the coins of the 
Abmadabad mint :-— 


Rupees. 
(O) sléob ys up) satis eo yy gla x aS] whl jl obf aloj Kw 
Through the blessing of God, 
The King Núruddin, son of ihe King Akbar, stamped this coin at 
~ Abmadábád. 


Rules shiol yth pb AN ja oly oly aiao jj l JAS eh 


(OPY m If umyka Bius oly? ga) be ye 
e May this gog coin be always current: în- the seven climes. of the 
world, 


Through thei impression of the name of Jahangir shah, the monarch 
- of the world, 


Struck at Ahmadabad in the 12th year of accession, 1027 H.” 
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King Jabángir, son of ae Akbar, 
Gave adornment to the gold of Ahmadabad.” 


(4) pel sl gale ythbe slis yp oj man AI) Mts yr 
The Lord of the country the King Sultán Salem, son of the King 
Akbar, 


Stamped coin on gold.” 
Gold Mohars. 


(5) obforal yo ey 9 Sy #ob oly adb ule 5 a 
“Oh God, so long as the world lasts, 
May the coin of Ahmadabad be current in the East and West.’ 
A small Delhi mohar, in the cabinet of Mr. C, J. Rodgers, 
has the following couplet : — 
as} wih) cad ji of (eos # eld ghia wryly es) 
* Through the abundartice of the favour of God, 
King Jahangir stamped the coin of triumph and victory at Delhi, 
2Ist 1035. 
The following gold coin was struck at Ajmir in the 11th 
year of accession, 1025 A. H :— 


slol sal unl sale eis yy! gla x RST slà seal yo aSw ri] y fs oj 
“The King, the Defender of the Faith, Núruddin Jabángir, son of 
Akbar Sháh, 
Stamped this coin on gold at Ajmir.” 


Another gold coin of Ajmir, in the cabinet of Mr. Rodgers 
bearing date 1023 H., or the oth year of accession, has the fol- 
lowing inscription on it :— 


gl sla slà lila pi Jpj fj Me wat yal j ilga ee 
“Through the brightness of the name of King Jahangir, son of the 
King Akbar, 


Gold coin became illuminated in the world in Ajmir.” 
According to the Saztr-z-Gulshan-i-Hind, the me 
rupee bore i following inscription :— 


glgols Dane: | stile enol] Jy sla & sizs rosli Jesuslog? yi jð oj aban 
“ The King the Defender of the Faith, 


Nuruddin Jahangir, son of the King akbar, stamped the coin in the 
city of Burhaénptr.” 


Mr. Rodgers has a Rupee of the Allahabad mint in his 
cabinet, with the following couplet :—~ 

oly yas) Hd ala ald pU j & oly} ai} ates y jyy tima 

Mer e brightness of the gold and coin of Allahabad last for 


~ fi 
Fad 
? 


wn 
- 


Through the name of King Jabangir, son of the King Akbar.” 


The rupee struck in the mint of Fatehptr Sikri bore, ac- 
cording to General Cuningham, the following inscription :— 


gel Sle sli aliha pU ypj ty J sho wkt alj yi ys gii 
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“Through the brilliancy of the name of King Jahangir, son of the 
King Akbar, gold coin became bright at Fatehpur.” 
The gold coins of the Mandi mint had the following 
inscription -— | 


slo 3 Ie 7 whe yy Deo Se x ols sls eb 3 J Joie aha 

* Through the name of King Jahangir may the coin of Mandi 
brighten the world with its splendour like the sun and the 
moon.’ 


The rupee strack at the Kábúl mint bore the following 
couplet :— 


slol sl ol yahya gdl yi sls g sby | al gpm JE yd jo oj aw 
t The a Asylum of the World, Núruddin Jahangir, son of the 
King Akbar, stamped this coin in the city of Kabul.” 
And at Kandahar, silver coin with the following inscription 
was struck :-— 


slå yas} eld alila jl shao od jlo aku 
` “The coin of Kandahár became delightful through King Jahangir, 
san of the King Akbar.” 


Mr. Rodgers, in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
mentions two remarkable couplets on the Gold Mohar of 
Jahangir struck at Ajmer in the gth year of his accession, or 
1023 H. Qn one side of this coin is the couplet :— 

, Seay a ee ee te ee | 
“Fate has drawn the picture of His Majesty King Jahangir on the 
coin of gold. 


On the reverse is the couplet :— 


= phai ove jy Sil ip jt yal Why ahe ya 
Mr. Rodgers rhymes the above thus :— 
“ The letters in Jahfngir’s name, and in that of God the greatest. 
From the first day have one value, had and shall have to the latest,” 
The Emperor had gold and silver money coined in the name of 
his favourite consort, Ndr Jahan, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :— 
BS phar Hb oly y cle # yyaj ro euh yell she pens 
“ By order of the King Jahangir,’ gold received a hundred-fold ad- 
ditional beauty 
Through the name of Ndr Jahán, the chief consort.” 


Her seal bore the following inscription :— . 
x slå pafila jlo y pono æ al) Jaa wid ula jy 


`~ “Nir Jahán became, through the favour of God, 
The beloved consort of the King Jabángir” 


Mr. Thornhill of Meerut had some Kalná rupees of the 
mint of Jahangir, bearing the following inscription ;— 
als} Jy nud all] y) al} 3 


usjle blaols psihe od? wos] gyi 
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* There is no God but God, and Mohamad is the Prophet of God, 
Naruddin Mahomed Jahdngir, the valiant king.” 


Other Kalimd rupees bore only the words :— 


“ Mahomed Jahdngir, the sai king.” 

In describing the events of the 12th year of his — 
Emperor writes in his Memoirs :—“ In these days orde 
passed that gold and silver Tankés be struck ats?“ 
(Deccan). ` On one side of the gold Tau were the words _ 

me ae 1027 H. 
And on the reverse :— 
Legla IP biw ulas mys 
t Struck at Khambbayat in the 12th year of the reign 


The following couplet was inscribed on the silver Tanka, with 
the words :— l 


CEGE iieyaa 
King Jahangir 1027 H” 
Between the two lines ;—- 
goib jlelyas yo yaorh logis jlog # ys yab yha sló of abe ysl 
‘The victorious King Jahángir struck this coin on gold, 


On arrival at Gujrat from Manda, after the conquest of Deccan.’ 
On the reverse was the inscription :—. 


rya tr Baw wrt lroigs mys 
“Struck at Khambbayat, in the 12th year of the reign.” 
Coinage of Shah Jahan. 

‘Shah Jahan ascended the. throne at Agra on 4th Februar: 
1628. 

On one side of his gold and silver coin he caused to be in 
scribed the confession of faith, around which were the name 
of the four Khalifs, or successors of Mahomed. On the othe 
side of the coin was the name of Shah Jahan. 

Like his predecessors Akbar and Jahangir, Shah Jahdn ha 
silver coins struck, which were called Wisdr j& , from the! 
‘being scattered among the crowd. 

A Nisdr coin of Shah Jahan's time, as large in size as a 
eight-anna piece, is extant in the Deihi Museum. The ir 
scription on it is as follows :— 

Obuverse m y 


osje shiol a 
wha gle 
“The Wisdr of the second Sahib Qirán 
The valiant King Shah. pele, 
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Reverse :— 
ols} ule slå 
aital] jlo te yd « 
shes [eT dive orale DE 

Struck at the capital of Shabjahánábád, in the 26th year of acces- 
sion, ae Hijet.” 

“A. 200 wold mohar-piece, struck by Shah Jahan, was very re- 
markable. It was a massive gold coin valued at three thousand 
rupees. The author of Miftah-ul Twdrikh gives a drawing 
of it. A coin of this description, struck in the 28th year of 
the Emperor’s reign, corresponding to 1064, is extant in the 
British Museum, London. The Honourable J. Gibbs, in exhi- 
biting a drawing and an estempage of two enormous gold coins 
at a Meeting of the Bengal Asiatic Society, held in January 1883, 

observed :—. 

“The former. represents a 200 gold mohar- -piece of Shah 
ahan, the latter a 100 gold mohar-piece of Aurangzeb. The 
earliest reference to such pieces will be found in Tavernier’s 
Travels in India, pp. 106-7, where he gives the drawing of one, 
but different from and smaller than these : he says they were 
coinedand thrown among the people at the coronation, and 
were mostly `of silver ; that there were very few gold ; but he 
adds that Aurangzeb did not coin any such pieces for his 

coronation, * The following is the inscription of this coin :— 


Qe 
j 





# Proceedings of the Asiatic society of Bengal, No. 1, January 1883. 
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| Obversei— — 
In the centré:— © A 
. The valiant king, the second Sahib Qirdn, Shahábuddin sha 
Jahan. 


In the 4, Segments, 


The impression on this coin, of 200 mohars, was stritck by divine 
favour, ` 


By the second Sahib Qiran, Shah Jahae, the Defender of the Faith. 
May the face of gold, from the sculpture of this coin, enlighten the 


world, 
As-the splendid face of the moon is (illumined) by the rays of the 
_ sun, 
, Reverse : 
- Centre :— 


There is no God but God, and Mahomed is the Prophet of God. 
Struck at the capital of Shih Jahanabad 1064 A. H. (1653 A. D.) 


In the 4. Segments :— X T” 
Religion was enlightened by the truth of Abubakr; we 
The Faith was strengthened by the justice of Omar ; 


Piety was refreshed by the mildness and modesty of- Othman 4 
The world was illuminated by the learnmg of Ali?” 


Aurangzeb ascended the throne at Delhi in 1658 A. D., but 
was not proclaimed „Emperor until the ‘second year of the 
reign. The title which he assumed was Alamgir (conqueror of 


ON 


b^ 
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the world), the same that had been incrusted on the blade of 
the sabre presented to him by his father Sháh Janan; the year 
before, when he was encamped at Agra, 

Previously to the time of Aurangzeb, the Kli, or Moham- 


\ madan confession of faith, and the names of the first four Khalifs, 


“were engraved on one side of gold and silver coin—“ As the 


coin is liable to fall indiscreetly into the hand of everybody, His 
Majesty,” observes the author of Ma-dsivz Alamgiri, “ordered 
that some suitable superscription should be substituted for the 
Kalimdé in the coin of his period,’ Accordingly, Mir Abul 
Baki, known by the poetical name of Saéhdz, composed the 


following couplet, which he read to the king :— 


piil "SESJE Bla # yae O ga Ua jo of ae 
“ The King Aurangzeb Alamgir 
Struck gold coin in the world like the luminary sun.” 


The king approved of this composition and ordered that on 


“one side of the gold coin the above couplet be engraved, and on 


the other side the date of accession and the name of the 
town where the coin might be struck. For silver coin it 
was ordered that the word Badar ps, “Sun,” be changed to 
Mehr yn, “Moon,” and that the remaining part of the inscrip- 
be allowed to stand. The following was the inscription ordered 
to be made on the royal seal :-— 
sjt sldols salle jobs os j By 9] acme tod] pare ii] 3] 
“The father of victory, Mohyuddin Mahoméd Aurangzeb Bahddur, 
the valiant king .” 


ART. VIIL—~BANKING IN THE MUFASSAL. 


T the present day, when Joint Stock Banks, Limited, are 
competing with each other in all the principal cities and 
towns of India, it is difficult to realize the state of things which 
obtained some thirty years ago. The era of Joint Stock Com- 
` panies with 4mzzed liability “began with Act XIX of 1857, and 
Act VII of 1860 was passed to enable Banking Companies to 
be formed on the same principle, which, till then, they had been 
prohibited from being, Long before those days many Joint, 
Stock Banks with unlimited liability had been formed in the 
Mufassal, and had -existed, with more or less usefulness and 
success, for considerable periods; but all except two or three 
had become extinct. 

The history of Indian Banks down to 1863 was recorded, 50,7 
far as he could obtain materials, by Mr. Charles Northcote 
Cooke, then Deputy Secretary and Treasurer of the Bank of 
Bengal, in his “ Rise; Progress, aud. Present Condition of Bank- 
eng in India,” which was published in Calcutta. In introducing 
his subject, Mr. Cooke treated of the origin of Banking; its 
antiquity in India; the monetary system of India, in great 
detail; the use of banking to India ; the then existing condition. 
of banking : and, finally, the “Management of a Bank.” “How 
much,” he said, `“ is involved in the expression. How difficult 
for those, who are unacquainted with the principles of banking, 
to understand the full import of the term. ‘How much evil and | 
misery would be avoided if shareholders would set themselves” 
a little more attentively to consider what is required of Direc- ` 
tors and Secretary before they are nominated.” Mr. Cooke 
afterwards drops the word ‘ Secretary’ in favour of ‘Manager,’ 

. because, when a Secretary has no Managing Director over him, 
he is, to all intents and purposes, the chief officer, in fact, the 
Manager, whatever his specific designation may be. But he by 
no means thinks that a Manager’s duty is fo manage the Direc- 
' tors; on the contrary he says: “The Directors are responsible 
to the shareholders for what is done by their Secretary (Mana- 
ger), and on very just grounds. They are bound to appoint a 
proper Manager, and, if they give their official sanction to his 
proceedings, they adopt them as their own, and must abide by 
them.” On the other hand, “a Manager,” Mr. Cooke says” 
“ought to be qualified, not only to subserve the interests of a 
monied establishment, but, if necessary, to lead the opinions of 
the Directors, who should not hesitate in placing the most 
implicit reliance on his judgment. He ought to be, therefore, 
consulted in all cases of doubt and difficulty ; in fact, to be the 


teg 
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life and soulrather then the mere servant of a Bank,—the 
prosperity of which depends, not upon the hastily- -acquired 
knowledge of an hour, but on the patiently and laboriously 
accumulated lessons of experience,” 
Mr, Cooke draws a clear distinction between the influen- 
“tial and the constitutional power of the Manager of a Bank: 
it ®© his duty to give advice to his Directors, and, if he 
gives bad advice, he is responsible for the result of measures 
adopted by the Directors in siecle of that advice, though 
not if they adopted them irrespectively of it. “A Manager, = 
Mr Cooke says, “is responsible to his Directors, and not to 
the shareholders, He is appointed by the Directors, by whom 
he may be dismissed, It is clear, therefore, that he is res- 
ponsible Zo them.” This may be a correct theory, but it is 
not the practice ofall Indian Banks, some of which have been 
founded by their Managers, who made themselves responsible 
to the shareholders, and who, in case of fraudulent conduct, 
cannot even be suspended by the Directors. Directors, in such 
a position, are clearly of no use, and no man with proper self 
respect would accept such a position and draw fees for filling it. 
The greater part of Mr, Cooke's book is taken up with the 
history of the Indian Banks, and it is very curious and interest. 
ing reading, Most space, as is natural, is given to the Bank 
with which he was connected, The Bank of Bengal ; but the other 
two Presidency Banks are fairly dealt with, Zhe Oriental Bank 
Corporation, which took its original from the Bank of Western 
India, founded in 1842 ; Tke Union Bank, established in 18209, 
haod which stopped payment in 1848, after having long con- 
“tinued to pay dividends from the deposits which people. Were 
still confiding enough. to make; Zhe Bank of Hindustan, 
established as a private bank in 1770; The Commercial Bank, 
dating from 1819; The Calcutta Bank, which had a short life, 
from 1824 to 1829; The Bank of Mirzapore, which seems to 
have been simply Mr. Bathurst, a young man from England, 
of plausible means, suave address and gentlemanly appearance. 
which did not last two years, and the notes of which were, Mr. 
Cooke said, still to be met with in the Upper Provinces, though- 
then looked upon merely as curiosities ; Zhe Agra and United 
Service Bank, Limited, established at Agra in 1833, under the 
name of the Agra Bank, removed—as regarded the head-office — 
kto Calcutta in 1852, and to London in 1857-58, after which it 
was registered there as a Bank with limited liability ; ; The North 
Western Bank of India, which began at Mussoorie as a private 
Bank in 1840, with a capital of Rs. 50,000, increased to 40 lakhs 
by September 1847 (!), and was put into liquidation in 1859; 
The Delhi Bank Corporation, which was established as “ The 
Delhi Bank,” at Delhi, in 1844, and registered in 1860 under the 
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Limited Liability Act as “The Deihi Bank ` Corporation, 
Limited ;” The Dacca Bank, established in 1846, and taken over 
bodily in 1862 by the Bank of Bengal ; The Benares Bank, set up 
,1n.1844-45, chiefly by the influence of Colonel Pew (who before 
that, was believed to be a man of large fortune and unbounded 
credit, but was afterwards seized with a mania for speculating), - 
and put into liquidation in 1849, its sole business having been 
money-lending at ten per cent. from which it paid dividends 
at twelve; The Simla Bank, Limited, which began business 
in 1844, and the same, we believe, that went into liquidation 
during the last decade, and is still at it; Zhe London and 
Eastern Banking Corporation, started in London in 1854, as 
the result of a schism between the proprietors of the Simla 
and Umballa Bank, but put into liquidation, with the result 
of disgraceful disclosures in March 1857; Zhe Cawupore Bank,. 
in the formation of which in 1845, the same Colonel Pew, who 
did-so much for the Benares Bank, was instrumental: this ° 
Bank ceased to exist in 1851; Zhe Agra Savings Fund, 
which dates from 1842, and was afterwards registered with 
limited liability under Act VII of 1860 as the “ Agra Savings 
Bank, Limited”? and still prospers; Ze Uncovenanted Service 
Bank, Limited, opened at Agra, as the Uncovenanted Bank, 
in 1846, which is now in liquidation ; Ze Commercial Bank of 
India, which was established in Bombay in 1845 for local pur- 
poses, but soon did business in Ceylon, and about 1862 opened a` 
branch in China, and in 1863, when Mr. Cooke’s book was 
written, was about to obtain a charter and remove the head- 
éffice from Bombay to London ; The Government Savings Bank, Á 
established in Calcutta on the rst Navember 1833, under the- 
guarantee and on the responsibility of Government, not very 
long after the disastrous failure of all the large commercial 
houses, its object being to afford to all classes, British and 
Native, a means of investing their savings, free from the 
uncertain iufluences of commerce; The Bank of Asia, pro- 
“jected in London in 1841, but broken up without ever 
having got to work; The Hast India Bank, projected in 1842, 
one of the latent objects of which was to absorb the Bank of 
Bengal, but which never existed but in name; The Char- 
zered Bank of Asta, set on foot in 1852, but which, after an 
attempt to amalgamate with the Mercantile Bank of India, 
London and China, was soon dissolved and wound up; The ® 
Mercantile Bank of India, London and China, established cue 
Bombay in 1853, which in 1856, held ths of the capital of 
the Chartered Bank of Asia mentioned above, and in 1857 
was wound up and succeeded by The Chartered Bank of the 
same name; Tze Bank of Ceylon, established at Colombo in 
1841, with agencies at the presidency-towns of India, but 
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taken over in 1849 by The Oriental Bank ; Te Chartered Bank — 
of India, Australia and China, which was started in 18 53, but 
did not begin business until the end of 1857; The London 
» Bank of Australia and India, projected in 1852-53, but never 
\brought into active operation; The Punjab Bank, Limited, 
of recent formation at the date of Mr. Cooke’s writing, and 
long ago wound up; The Scinde, Punjab and Deihi Bank 
Corporation, Limited, which, in 1863, was just starting into 
operation in London, but- the end of which Mr, Cooke was 
of course unable to chronicle ; Lhe Central Bank of Western 
fndta, which was-started at Bombay i in 1860, and seems, a few 
years after, to have been amalgamated with the newly-started 
Bank of Hindustan, China and Japan ; Te Bank of Hiudus- 
tan, China and Japan, started in 1862 ; The Bank of Rohilkund 
(Rampore), “an infant institution, having only been in opera- 
ion since December 1862,” supported and assisted by the 
Nawab of Rampore ; Fhe People's Bank of india, Limited, 
projécted in 1860 to meet a want in Calcutta in banking 
matters, vís :—an institution which would not despise small 
business; The Comptoir D Escompte de Paris, incorporated 
by. National Decree of 1848, and by Imperial Decree of 
1854, which has branches in India, in Calcutta and Bombay ; 
The Bengal Bank, which was in existence in Calcutta so 
far back as 17¢0, but had ceased to exist long previous 
to 1800; Lhe Bank of India, projected in 1828 by Raj- 
kissore Dutt, the man “whose forgeries, well planned and 
carried out,’ of Company’s Paper, are mentioned by Mr. 
Rooke in his account of the Bank of Bengal ; The General 
nk.of-dndia which was in existence in Calcutta in 1790 
and 31791, but the further history of which is not record- 
ed; and, finally, Zhe Carnatic Bank, respecting which Mr. 
Cooke only knew that it was in existence in I 791. All these 
institutions. are passed under review in Mr. Cooke’s book, at 
greater or less length, the whole forming a most interesting 
and instructive record of sound mercantile enterprise, perse- 
verance under difficulties, rash and unscrupulous speculation, 
and swindling of the most unblushing description, which hap- 
pily did not always escape unpunished, 
' The doings of most of the Banks enumerated above belong, 
however, to“ ancient history,” and with those of them which have 
‘urvived to the present day, we have, with perhaps one or two 
exteptions, nothing here to do. Mufassal, or country- Banks in 
India are our theme. Turning to the share list in the commer- 
cial supplement to Capital, we find ten Mufassal Banks: a 
year ago there were eleven ; and now another has gone into liqui- 
dation and must, therefore, be dropped out of the list. 
It is too soon to a any moral by referring to the causes 
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of the failure of the- Himalaya Bank, Limited, but the main 
facts of its case will not be overlooked in the general review 
we propose to give. In looking over the list, the chief fact 
observable is the. very small amount of share-capital on which 
Mufassal banking is based. Here is a list, in alphabetical; 
order, of the eleven Banks, including the two that have lately’ 
“ failed,” with the amounts of their capital and reserved funds, 
. taken rom the mošt recently published accounts :-— 

















l Subecribed Paid-up | Reserve 
Names: Capital. | Capital. Funds. 
Rs. _ Rs. Rs.’ 
Agra Savings Bank, Limitéd 3,60,000  1,80,c00 61,000 
Allahabad Bank, Limited 4,039,000 | 4,00,000 | 3,63.000 
Alliance Bank of Simla, Limited 10,00,000 | 8,§0,000 | §,80,000 | 
Bank of Upper India, Limited . . | 10,000,000 | 10,00,000 | 2,380,000 .} 
Commercial and Land eeeee Bank, 
Limited, ... ... | 16,00,000 | 6,30,000 | 4,08,000 
| Himalaya ‘Bank, Limited... 2,C0,0CO | 2,00,000 | 1,30,000 
Mussorie Bank, Limited . 3,00,000 {| 3,00,000 50,000 
Oudh Commeréial Bank, Lied 20D,000 | 2,00,000 24,000 | 
“Punjab Banking Company, Limited ... | 2,50,000 | 1,45,000°{ 20,000 
Rohilkhund and Kumaun Bank, Ld....} 4,c0,000 | 3,60,950 85,000 
Uncovenanted Service Bank, Limited | 6,0,000 | 6,00,0co0 74,307 
Totals we | 57,190,000 | 48,65,950 | 20,75,307 
Deduct Nos. 6 and 11 +» | 8,00,coo | 8,00,000 | 2,04,307 


eed 





Trane “pti n | RTH ine Her bm at 


Totals of Solvent Banks 49,1D,000 | 40,65,950 | 18,71,000 A 


Fifty lakhs of rupees, then, of which only a little over’ four- 
fifths are paid up, constitute the whole subscribed share-capital 
of nine Banks, all of which, judging by the dividends they pay, 
are ina flourishing condition. They do business from Dacca 
to Quetta, and from Kashmir to Ajmir, and the head-quarters 
ef one of them is in Madras} and where they have not 
branches they have agents and correspondents, They pay 
dividends on the paid-up share-capital, at rates varying front. 
g to 75 per cent., aggregating Ks. 4,590,730 in a year, besides 
placing large amounts annually in “Reserve,” which have 
now accumulated to Rs. 18,71,500. And this after paying all 
expenses. 
How is it done? There is no mystery about it: besides 
their share-capital, the nine Banks have over 357 lakhs of 
rupees to trade with, entrusted -to them for that purpose’by a 
confiding public. 357 lakhs, lent out at (say) 10 per.cent., 
produce over 35 lakhs a year, from which must be deducted 
interest at (say) 5 per cent. paid for fixed. deposits amounting 
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to nearly 298 lakhs, leaving (say) 20 lakhs of gross J to 
cover expenses, losses and net profit. Supposing only 4 lakhs 
of rupees were left, out of the 20 of gross profits, there would 
me a 10 per cent, dividend for the shareholders on the 40 lakhs 
of paid-up capita Thus the share-capital might be entirely 
lost, -and still, so long as their credit remained good, the nine’ 
‘Banks ought to continue to pay dividends averaging 10 pertent. 

In other words, the depositors allow the Banks to make a net 
profit of re percent. on their capital, out of their 3co lakhs of 
deposits, in consideration, in the case of depositors for fixed 
periods, of being paid 5 per cent, as their share of profit on what 
they deposit. This is not strictly correct, because the Scotch 
practice of paying a moderate rate of interest on floating 
deposits is to some extent coming into vogue in India ; but 
it gives a rough explanation of how the Banks manage to 
wiivide an even higher rate of interest than they charge for lend- 
ing out their share-capital, 

The principle is, of course, similar to that on which numer- 
ous Building, Loan, Land-mortgage and Trading Companies 
have been established in Great Britain. These Companies have 
a comparatively small paid-up share-capital, but they receive 
large amounts on deposit, or on debenture-bonds, at a moder- 
ate rate of interest, and a small rate of profit on the amounts 
so borrowed gives a large profit‘on their small amount of share~ 
capital. But | in the case of the Home Companies, generally, 
only a portion of the subscribed-capital is called up, and the 
balance remains as security to the creditors. The liability of 
t¥m shareholders is “uited, but it is not exhausted: it is. 
reserved in case of need ; and if the Company’s business is good” 
and its investments are safe, and if it sets apart sufficient 
amounts from its profits to build up a fund from which to meet 
ordinary losses and contingencies, its credit may become so 
well established that the reserve liability may never have to be 
drawn on, and the shareholders may thus continue to receive 
increasingly large dividends upon the smali amounts they may 
have paid-up on their shares, 

As we said at the outset, the amount. of share- seca of our 
nine Mufassal Banks is very small, and till quite lately it was 
considerably smaller. Since the end of 18809, three of the nine 
shave increased their subscribed-capital by seven lakhs of rupees, 
this will be fully paid by the end of the current year. The 
subscribed share-capital is only 13°82 per cent. of the 
held in floating and fixed deposits. 

ded principle of having an authorized and subscribed capital 
in excess of the amount called up, as security to their custom- 
ers, is not in general favour with the Indian Mufassal Banks: 
it is thought that with the possibility of further calls impending, 
VOL. XCIII. | 23 
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shares are not so desirable an investment as when there-is no 

contingent liability ; and, moreover, the larger the paid-up and 

invested share- capital, the less will fosses in the course of busi- | 
ness be felt by a Bank. A bad debt of one lakh of rupees@ 
means, to a Bank with a paid-up share-capital of two lakhs, 

the loss. of half of its capital, but toa Bank with a capital: of 

ten lakhs, it means a loss of only one-fifth, In the first suppos- 

ed case a loss of two lakhs would mean extinction ; but in the 

second eight lakhs of share-capital would still remain. While, 

therefore, : a large amount of total working-capital in proportiow 

to the subscribed share-capital, if it be profitably invested, 

means a proportionally larger profit to the shareholders, it 

means also inferior security and proportionate risk to the 

depositors: 

But there are other important points which investors avon to | 
consider in selecting Banks in- which to buy shares, or to de* 
posit their money for fixed periods at interest. One good 
test of a Bank’s soundness is the amount of its current ac- 
counts, that is to say, the amount of money deposited with 
it which is withdrawable on demand, and either yields no -in- 
terest or yields only a low rate. Such “floating deposits” 
bring to a Bank very profitable business in the way of ex- 
change and discount transactions and commission ; and, should. 
current accounts be overdrawn, a large profit is ; made by the 
charge of interest on overdrafts, especially if the overdrafts 
“are “quickly recovered, On the other hand, large amounts 
held in floating deposit entail the preserving of a large casis 
balance, and a certain amount of readily convertible securiti@s,— 
not only to meet daily demands but to provide against -the 
` possibility ef a “run on the Bank.” The amount of avail- 
able funds is, therefore, another point that should be considered 
in selecting a Bank to deal with or belong to. 

An intending investor should also observe howa Bank's 
share-capital is guaranteed. by reserves set apart from profits. 
Ifa Bank divides among its- Shareholders all or nearly all its 
profits, or merely carries forward a suns to the Profit and Loss 
Account of the mext half-year, and so on, when any serious loss 
occurs it really amounts to a loss of capital ; ; and if the share- 
capital be a a few such losses may swallow it up Fhe Arti- 
cles of Association of a Bank sometimes provide that, whee 
‘certain portion of its capital has been lost, the Bank gi 
cease to ‘exist and shall be wound up, and the Sharek 
should guard against this happening by building u 
their profits not only, as is commonty done, a “ Reserve” to ure 
but also a “Bad and Doubtful Debt Fund” from! yuno \0} 
‘all ordinary losses can be met. But here again the ca. pat 
investor will look to the assets side of the balance-sheet, and’ 
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make sure that these funds are realities and not mere ac- 
counts: they must be well covered by Government or other 
good and readily marketable securities—over and above those 
eld in supplement of the cash balance,—and these securities 
eS be always in the Bank and not pledged in any way. 
mic a matter in which Auditors should be very parti- 





much to be feared that the early history of some 
Oo E would ill bear the light. They have been found- 
S; capitalists but by men destitute of capital, or who 
wanted other men’s capital to trade or speculate with. Such 
men said to their neighbours: “Go to, let us start a Bank?” 
and under the Indian Companies Acts that was an easy 
matter, They had only to sign a short “Memorandum of 
. Association,” in which were stated (1) the name of the Com- 
“pany ; (2) the part of British India in which the registered office 
of the Company was proposed to be situated ; (3) the objects for 
which’ the proposed Company was to be established, namely, 
Banking and all its branches; (4) that the liability of the 
members was limited; (5) the amount of capital with which 
the Company proposed to be registered, divided into shares 
of a certain fixed amount. And séven persons might sign 
such a Memorandum, and they need not put their names 
down for more than one share each. The stamp duty is 
fifteen rupees, and the fees to be paid to the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies, with whom the Memorandum must be 
Rove for record and registration, are not heavy, amounting 
one hundred and twenty-five rupees for a capital of one lakh, 
one hundred and seventy-five rupees for 2 lakhs, and fifty rupees 
more for every additional lakh up to I0 lakhs, after which 
the fee is ten rupees per lakh. If the Bank chose to frame 
Articles of Association for its own special guidance, it had 
fo pay a further stamp duty of twenty-five rupees and 
a fee of five rupees for registering them; but if it did 
not so elect, it came under the model regulations attached 
to the Act without incurring further expense, 

As the value of the shares might be fixed at one rupee each, 
the total initial outlay of the seven Promoters of a Bank might 
not be much above two hundred rupees, or (say) thirty 

jees each. i 
point of fact one hundred rupees is usually the nominal 
of a share in an Indian Bank; but the payment of this 
‘times spread over a year or two, and shares are allotted 
ment of a first instalment of their price. Upon the 
gistration of the Memorandum of Association, and of the 
Articles of Association, if any, the Registrar certifies that the 
Company is incorporated, and in the case of a limited Company 
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(the Banks are all limited) that it is limited r the subscribers 
of fhe Memorandum of Association, together with such other 
persons as may from time to time become members of the 
Company, thereupon become a body corporate, capable forth-, 
with of exercising all the functiotis of an incorporated 
Company, and having perpetual succession and a common gama 
and with liability, on the part of the members, to cog 
to the assets of the Company, in the event of its being 
up, only to the amount, if any, uspaid on the sha: 
they hold. | 4 
The promoters of the Bank, of course, at first, È ssn fT 
as Directors, or appoint Directors from among the, sı i 
and this is a reason for limiting the number of subsct.:.” ino 
the Memorandum of Association to seven, the legal mink ep 
The allotment of shares, and the. collection of deposits, then, 
goes on merrily, the Directors and Manager having, of course; 
the first right—where might is right—to the use of the other 
shareholders’ and depositors’ money, and the shareholders, who 
are friends of the Directors, being next allowed to share the 
spoil. High rates are, of course, given for deposits ; and, as an 
additional attraction, a substantial dividend is declared for the 
first half-year after the Bank is started. In one case which we 
could mention, the first dividend paid was provided for from 
saving on the amount set apart out of capital for preliminary ex- 
penses. The rate of dividend is worked up as quickly as possible 
to 9 or 10 per cent. per annum ; and thenceforth it is a law, not 
to be broken, that, whatever losses may be incurred, the rat 
ofdividend shall never fall below that, A “Reserve Fund” i 
started as soon as it decently can be, and the inerease of this 
“by leaps and bounds” depends quite. as much upon the losses 
as upon the profits. Interest upon bad and doubtful debts 
owing to the Bank is regularly charged to the debtors, and as 
regularly taken credit for in the “Profit and Loss Account,” 
whether realized or not. Once in the “Profit and Loss 
Account,” the transfer of unrealized interest to thè “Reserve 
Fund,” when the “ Divisible Balance” comes to be distributed, 
is easy ;and so is the payment of dividend out of capital. 
By-and-by decency requires that some tangible security should 
appear in the Balance Sheet to represent the large sums 
carried to the “ Reserve Fund,’—and an entry is made “ Fo 
Government Securities.” Perhaps some securities really ay 
bought, and perhaps also the auditors may see them 
or twice; but the Manager thinks it folly to be earning 
4 or 4% per cent. on the money which the securities repre 
so he sends them to the Calcutta Bank which acts as the Agen 
of his Mufassal Bank, borrows on them at the market rate, ay’ Y 
then lends out the money at ten or twelve per cent, on pene oS 
i “2 
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very insufficient security. Then come losses, and perhaps a 
“run on the Bank,” and the “ Reserve Fund,” which ought to be 
available, is found to be practically non-existent. The 
securities on which the working-capital was lent out were, in 
most cases, really insufficient, and in some, besides the promis- 
sery note er personal bond, which is rarely omitted, consisted 
merely of policies of insurance on the life of the debtor, who 
not infrequently has become insolvent, and, with no intention 
er prospect of dying, soon leaves the Bank the choice of paying 
the premium necessary to maintain the policy in force, or of 
allowing the policy to drop, and so losing even the hope of 
realizing a portion of the debt after, perhaps, twenty or thirty 
years. 
Pressure is now put upon debtors who can pay; money is 
no longer freely lent out to all and sundry upon insufficient 
Doan and these, and all the impecunious people who have 
r years been liviegon money borrowed from the Bank and 
paying no interest on it, begin to talk, and say that the Bank 
must be in a bad way. Depositors, who hear the Bank “ talked 
of,” take alarm and withdraw their money: a run sets in: more 
and more efforts are made to realize assets, even at a sacrifice 
of interest, which has been accruing for years; and then down 
comes “humpty-dumpty,” and all the liquidators in India can- 
not pick him up again. . 
- But all this time, it may be asked: Where were the trustees 
er Directors of the Bank? What were they about to let the 
business be so recklessly conducted and mismanaged? The 
senswer is—that from the first the promoters, and then the 
Manager, carefully selected the Directors with the view that 
they should be tools, or, at least, mere figure-heads. When 
asked to serve, they were told that they would have merely 
nominal work to da: only to look at papers which the Manager 
circulated, and to write, “ I agree,” sign their names, and draw 
their fees, which, to obviate the necessity of holding meetings, 
were fixed at so much a year and half-year. Such formal- 
ities as Board-meetings, minutes fof proceedings were never 
allowed to hamper the Manager's action, and, in fact, the Bank 
was known by his name, as Brown’s Bank, or jones’ or Robin- 
son’s Bank; and the registered name of the Company was 
never so much as mentioned. In one instance that could be 
Wåmed, the Directors names were never advertised, or even 
mentioned in the printed accounts submitted half-yearly to'the 
members of the Company; and when a certain shareholder 
became inquisitive on this point, and the names of the Directors 
were at last disclosed, the name of one man was found to have 
been kept in the list for years after he had gone home, and had, 
pso facto, vacated office, This was because he had a handle to 
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his name. It is not certain that his fees were not duly put to 
the credit of his account; but it is believed they were duly 
charged in the “ Profit and Loss Account.” 

And where were the auditors, in our typical Bank, which, 
however, has been constructed and worked on the model of 
Banks actually existing, and not from our own moral cons 
sciousness? It had been provided, in the Articles of Associa- 
tion—whether designedly, or-not, carmot be said,—that there 
should be merely one auditor; and, for many years before 
the Bank failed, that auditor had been a large debtor to 
the Bank. His interest in making things pleasant was, there- . 
fore, undoubted. And althongh the Articles of Association 
very properly embodied a regulation of the Table attached 
to the Indian Companies Act, to the effect, that no debtor 
was eligible for the office of auditor, yet, year after year, 
this debtor was proposed for re- -election as auditor piri 
he died. The successor proposed by the Directors an 
Manager, was an official of another local Company, the 
accounts of which were audited by the Manager of the 
Bank ; and the Directors could not be made to see that there 
was any impropriety in this! To the very last this auditor 
regularly every half-year certified that he had examined 
the books and accounts of the Bank, carefully verified the 
items on the balance-sheet, and found the vouchers in order, 
and went out of the way to say that the books had, as 
usual, been kept ina very creditable manner, and to tender 
his best thanks for the assistance rendered to him by the 
officials of the Bank in his examination of the Accountgws 
Ifethe auditor was honest, how the Manager and the rest of his 
crew must have laughed in their sleeves on getting this cer- 
tifcate! 

But, perhaps, itis hardly right thus to show how easily a 
Bank may be started and run in India for twenty or thirty years 
with-apparent success, and certainly with great profit to its 
projectors, upon a small share-capital, the whole of which, 
as well as the Reserve nominally set apart out of profits, 
may have been lost years before the smash comes, We can 
only hope that our reader will be merciful to the depositing 
public, and refrain from at once starting half-a-dozen new 
Banks in the unexploited parts of the Bengal Presidency, 
The “ confidence trick” is so easily worked. Three or four” 
confederates get hold of a “ young man from the country,” And, 
pretending to be strangers to each other, one of them lets 
out that he is in possession of a large sum of money, or (say) 
some valuable jewellery, Presently he makes some pretext 
for leaving the company, and asks one of his confederates,-in 
whom he expresses great confidence, to take care of his purse 
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or pretended valuables, until he returns.’ The greenhorn, too, 
has been boasting and exhibiting his money, or a valuable watch, 
and, perhaps, professing great regard for one of his new friends ; 
ps0 he, in turn, is pressed to “show his confidence” by going 
out for a while and leaving his property in the custody of 
the other, with a result which we need not mention, Per- 
haps we forget the exact modus operandi; but what has been 
given is near enough to illustrate the working of our typical 
small Mufassal Banks. Neither the “young man irom the 
country,” nor the depositor in the Bank, ever sees his money , 
again if he leaves it too long in the “ Bank of confidence.” 
But there is another and a more pleasing side to the picture. 
We have been describing the Bank that is founded on nothing 
but the desire for personal aggrandizement, and conducted to 
its close on unsound principles, which entail a system of con- 
mcgalment and deceit that could never continue to exist under 
a properly qualified directorate and with a“ dond-fide audit. 
Let “us now look at a better type of Indian Bank, such 
as the reader may select for himself from the Table given 
above, . 
This sort of Bank, though it also may have had a mod- 
est beginning, was started to meet a public want, and 
with a determination that it should be werked on sound 
principles and with business-like prudence, Its share-capital 
was not all lent out to the leading Promoters on bad or 
insufficient security, and deposits to a greater extent than 
could be profitably utilized in legitimate business were not 
Pag racted by the offer of-an unduly high rate of interest. 

ecounts, that seemed likely to get into a bad state, wefe 
promptly closed; and debts were not allowed to mount up 
to unmanageable dimensions. The divisible balance of the 
“Profit and Loss Account” was not purposely inflated by 
large amounts of unrealized interest, and from the doxd-fide 
profits enough was periodically left undivided to provide for 
bad debts and to form a Reserve Fund at the back of the 
share-capital. Economy was observed in the management, 
and, by the gradual increased investments in Government and 
other good securities, a reputation for safety and stability was 
gradually built up. By-and-by, as the “ working-capital” 
grew to be more than could conveniently be employed at, or 
Bas: from, head-quarters, branches were opened in various 
aces where .good business offered, and ultimately, to pre- 
serve’.a proper proportion to the ever-increasing amount of 
deposits, and to justify the opening of more branches, the 
share-capital was largely increased, or even, perhaps, doubled. 

As the business of the Bank increased, the salaries of the 
establishment were raised in moderation, and the shareholders 
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recognized the services of the Directors and auditors by 
increasing their fees to amounts more -in accordance with 
their increased responsibilities and the work they had to do. 
During its rise and progress our model Bank did not see 
to attract business by allowing too high rates of interest, 
or by underselling its brethren in the rates of interest-and 
discount charged: it worked amicably with its neighbours, 
and even helped them in case of need; and grew to its 
position of eminence by sheer force of character, attracting 
business to itself as the nucleus of a nebula gathers in star- 
dust. | 

It will now be profitable to consider in more detail the main 
object of. a Joint Stock Banking Company, and some of the 
conditions which are essential “to its prosperity. The raison 
détre of such a Bank, as of most Joint Stock Companies, is, 
of course, that the contributors of its share- -capital wish A 
make a good profit on their money without the trouble a 
labour of personally looking after their investment. They 
wish to trade with their money, without being themselves 
the actual traders. They know that, perhaps, a twenty-five 
per cent. return might be got by personal trading ; but they 
do not like so to risk their capital, or they are in Government 
or private employ and have no spare time for trading, or they 
have retired from such employment and want to lead a quiet 
life, or they are widows or spinsters without business habits, 
or training, and wish to eke out their means by an investment 
which promises to yield a better return than they get ai 





“Government Paper,” or even fixed deposits in a Bar 
They therefore subscribe for shares in a Bank when itis 
formed, or buy shares in a going concern. 

Various reasons guide them in their selection of a Bank, or 
other Company, in which to become partners, and ‘too often it 
is a matter of personal preference: they know a Manager, or a 
‘Director, arid believe in him, and do not scrutinize the accounts 
of his Company with reasonable care, or are incapable of doing 
so. But they know the broad facts of such a case,—that there 
is a Manager presumably competent and honest, with a staff to 
assist him; that, above the Manager, there is a Board of 
Directors to superintend and control the affairs of the Com- 
pany; that there are auditors to examine and . certify 
to the correctness of the accounts; and that the duties 
responsibilities of all these officials are strictly defined’ 
laid down by law. All, therefore, ought to go well, and thw: 
ought to have nothing to do but to draw their dividend half- 
yearly. And such investors see the name of their Bank in 
the daily share lists, and comfort themselves with the thought 
that they can sell out of their Bank at any time. If they 
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thought they were really risking the existence of their capital, 
they would not become shareholders. And, accordingly, the 
main duty of the Directors and Manager of a Bank is to safe- 
guard the share-capital: the shareholders did not contribute 
it with the object that it should be risked and lost: they 
‘expect to get it back, whenever they please, by selling their 
shares in the market, l l 

Risk of course there is, for trading cannot be carried on with- 

out risk : but, intrusted to the collective wisdom and experience 
of a Bank, and under the protection of special law, a share- 
holders money ought to be safer than if he traded with it him- 
self. The shareholders’ capital is the foundation of the credit 
of a Bank, and it must, .therefore, not only be kept intact, but 
must be surrounded by guarantees in the shape of Reserve 
Fund and other provision from which all ordinary losses can 
be met. Ifthe accounts of the Bank do not show that-this is 
‘so, customers will cease to come to it, its profits will fall off, 
and the depositors, who furnish the bulk of the working-capi- 
tal, will withdraw their money as soon as they can. 

The “ Reserve Fund” of a Bank must bea reality, and not 
a mere account: it must be funded money. Having been 
made by allotments from profits belonging to the shareholders, 
it belongs to them as much as does the share-capital ; but as 
it has been accumulated for the purpose of safe-guarding the 
capital, it must not be traded with, but kept absolutely safe, 
by investment in first class securities. And the securities in 
in which a “ Reserve Fund” invested must be registered and 
kept; not sald or pledged for cash when an opportunity for 
lisky gain offers and the cash in the till has run rather dow. 
s wholesome rule does not prevent the sale—and re-invest- 
nt of the proceeds in another description of good security, 
f securities belonging to the Reserve—when a chance of legiti- 
mate profit offers; but the Reserve Fund must not be risked 
in the general business of the Bank. 

It is a good rule, moreover, to let the Reserve Fund accumu- 
late, by adding to it half-yearly the interest it earns, over and 
above any sums which the Company may resolve to add to it 
out of the divisible balance of Profit and Loss Account. It 
may be said that the sums transferred to Reserve are generally 
more than the interest the fund has earned; but nevertheless, 
respect for the natural accumulation of such ‘a fund tends to 
make it more sacred; and, after a while, if necessity has not 
occasioned encroachments on the capital, or on the Reserve 
Fund itself, it ought to be quite enough to allow the fund to be 
self-increasing. A fund of 2 lakhs will, at compound interest, 
in six years, amount to over 24% lakhs ; and one of 4 lakhs will, 
in six years, become 5 lakhs. 
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If this course be adopted, the intérest on -the securities be- 
longing to the Reserve Fund must not be debited to the general 
interest. account. But in course of time, when it is evident 
that the Reserve Fund is large enough ‘to require no ‘incre- 
mént for the present, the interest it earns may be taken to Profit. 
and Loss, or else paid separately to the shareholders as a bonus- 
on their shares, And it is even conceivable that, as the Re- 
serve Fund incontestably belongs to the shareholders, part of it 
might be capitalized and divided into shares, to be allotted to 
the shareholders in proportion to their holdings of the original 
capital, the payment of dividend, however, on these bonus 
shares depending upon the balance remaining after payment of 
the usual dividend on the original shares, “and after making 
provision for bad debts. 

Shareholders, after setting apart sums to be added to Reserve, 
are apt to forget that these sums, if not used to meet extraordi- j 
nary losses, or to equalize the ordinary dividends, really belong 
to themselves. This may be because the Reserve Fund is ên- 
tered in the balance-sheet as a “liability,” and not as an “asset ;” 
but the liability is to the shareholders, and they should remem- 
ber the equivalent that ought to appear on the assets side of 
the account, in the shape of Government and other securities, 
If Reserve were treated as a reality, as above suggested, it would 
be much better looked after, and all the different interests 
bound up in the Bank would benefit in a corresponding degree, 
Should it ever be necessary, from any cause, to trench upon the 
Reserve Fund, the amount should be replaced from future 
profits as quickly as «possible; and the Shareholders should , 
insist upon all such encroachments being submitted for -thoii 
confirmation in general meeting. 

Uniformity of the rate of dividend is a thing much studi 
by Managers and Directors, and it is very desirable from ain 
investor’s point of view; but striving and contriving for th?” 
sometimes leads to irregularities, if not to absolute fray” 
Losses will occur, and, even, if they do not, business may hit 
been bad, and a Manager i is tempted to propose to take to Profit 
and Loss interest on a “doubtful account to which nothing: has 
been credited for, perhaps, several years. In this case, probably, 
the Bank had at first too rapidly raised the rate of. dividend, 
instead of setting aside sufficient sums to meet losses, But to 
lower the rate? of dividend would be to send down the. 
price of the shares in the market, and perhaps also to lessén 
the confidence of depositors, and a dilemma is presented. 
Here a capable and honest auditor might step in; but in some 
cases the dividend is declared by the Directors, and even paid, 
before the auditor is called to his work. 

Properly speaking the dividend ought not to be declared by 
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the Directors, or paid until it has been sanctioned by the share- 
holders in general meeting, This is prescribed in the model re- 
gulations attached to the Companies Act, and is, indeed, laid 
down in the Articles of Association of most Companies; but a 
‘practice has arisen by which the Directors take upon themselves 
to declare the dividend, and to pay it as soon as possible after 
the close of the half-year to which it relates, trusting to the 
shareholders to confirm the accomplished facts, Sometimes 
the dividend is called an ad-interim one ; but that term seems 
more strictly applicable to the case of a Company whose profits 
cannot, like those of a Bank, be ascertained half-yearly, but 
whose shareholders, liking to have a payment to account about 
the middle of their financial year, allow their Directors to pay 
them a safe amount ad-zxterim. Had this system been adopted 
by Banks, and were less than the half of the usual yearly 
amount paid to the shareholders for the first half of a year, it 
would be much easier than now to fix the dividend for the 
second half at a rate which, with that already paid, would 
amount to only what the Bank really ought to declare, These 
considerations show that the shareholders of a newly-formed 
Bank ought to restrain their ardour for large dividends, and 
to check rather than approve of Directors who propose them. 

To amass deposits is, of course, of great importance for every 
Bank, for deposits go to make up its “ working-capital,” and 
it is the main object to get other people’s capital to work with, 
But the management of a young Bank ought not, any more than 
the depositors who contribute to the working-capital, to forget 
that, after the subscribed-capital has all been called up, and 
peiding the accumulation of substantial reserves, there ise no 
real security for the repayment of deposits at due date. All 
depends upon the state of the current business, If the Bank 
flourishes, new deposits come in, and with these previous 
deposits can be paid off with interest, provided the working- 
capital has been made good use of. It is only if subscribed- 
capital be not all called up, and when a substantial Reserve 
Fund has been formed, that there is real security for the 
payment of any considerable amount of deposits suddenly and 
unexpectedly withdrawn. The deposits have been lent out 
(say) on fairly good security, part no doubt on demand, but the 
greater part for fixed periods ; and in neither case ‘can prompt 
repayment at due date be always counted on. Investors ought, 
thtrefore, not to be eager to deposit for long periods with a new 
Bank ; and, per contra, the management ought to be careful not 
to seem eager to receive fixed deposits. 

Much harm is done by the competition in rates. No Bank 
ought, even in India, to offer six per cent. for a year, or even, 
perhaps, for any period; and yet most, ifnot all, of the minor 
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Banks do so. The margin of profit eft, even upon a small 
capital, is too narrow for such a rate. Of course, the Bank with 
the smaller share-capital can apparently afford to give the higher 
rate of interest ; but, as has above been shown, the security to 
depositors is inferior, and the risk of failure to the Bank i 
greater.than if a lower rate were allowed. ee 

One risk which recent events have shown to be commonly 
incurred by depositors, generally through ignorance or inex- 
perience, is that of depositing their money without at the 
same time giving notice of withdrawal. They see a Bank 
advertising rates of interest allowed for money deposited for 
fixed periods, and that the longer the period for*which the 
money is deposited the higher is the rate of interest allowed. 
They therefore go in for the long period, but they forget that 
if they do not give notice that they will withdraw the money 
at the end of that period, they will not be able to get it, except 
perhaps as a favour, And the Banks generally foster thig 
forgetfulness by taking no notice when the depositor omits to 
ask them to record notice of withdrawal and also by continuing 
to allow interest after the nominal period has expired, even 
although no express renewal of the deposit has been made. 
On the other hand, they advertise that, if a deposit is not 
renewed before it expires, it will cease to bear interest. Deposi- 
tors ought, in every case, to require notice of withdrawal at the 
end of the period corresponding to the rate of interest they 
have asked for to be enfaced on the deposit receipt: if they 
make up their minds afterwards to renew the deposit, it is easy 
to give notice and to send the deposit receipt, or renewalwith-o 
or without the accrued interest added. eo 

A Bank, in good circumstances, is always willing to oblige a 
depositor by repaying his deposit, with interest to date, before 
due date, should he be in want of it, either on payment of dis- 
count for the privilege, or without charge; but when a Bank is 
getting into difficulties it will not do so, as depositors for fixed 
periods with the recently “failed” Banks have found to-their 
cost, and in such circumstances a Bank is within itsrights. But 
to refuse payment of a deposit at due date, that is, when notice 
of withdrawal. has been given and has expired, is to commit an 
act of bankruptcy. 

If a depositor finds that he has omitted to have notice of with- 
drawal recorded tn a deposit receipt, he ought not to lose a day in æ 
sending it for enfacement. Per contra (we are dropping into tegh- 
nical language), the management of a Bank ought to beware of 
considering “ fixed deposits ” (the slang term for deposits made 
for fixed periods) as permanent deposits. -` They know to some 
extent the probabilities of even enfaced deposits being renewed ; 
but this should not be taken for granted, and the probability 
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of deposits being withdrawn at due dates should be provided 

for. Any increase on the average of withdrawals, any increase 

of notices of withdrawal, especially during the currency of a 
ie dai and any decrease of new deposits should be taken 

as a warning, and provision to meet a possible run should be 

made at once, A mere whisper may have been breathed by 

_a timid or spiteful person, but that whisper may be re-echoed 
from rock to rock of ignorance and malice, until it culminates 
ina roar which the rattle of all the coin in the Bank’s till 
may be unable to silence. 

- The high rate of interest which some Indian Banks give 

to the public. and even, in an emergency, to each other, is much 

to be deplored: these Banks simply cut their own throats, if 
not each other’s, by their insane competition for fixed deposits. 

An agreement not to give more than a certain moderate rate 
B<vould be better for every one, the Banks themselves includéd. 

Kn one Indian station that could be mentioned, three Banks 

competed for deposits at six per cent, until the most prudent of 

the three, finding it could not profitably lend out so much 
money on good security, was fain to deposit large amounts with 
other Banks on no security at all, except their reputation, and 
to attempt to refuse to take any more money at so high a rate. 

But the other two Banks continued to swallow up all they 

could get at six per cent, and the consequences of this policy 

are now being disclosed ; the money of which, in their blindness, 

they thought they could not get enough, has been lent out on 
bad security, or on no security at all. For a Bank with, 
perhaps, only two lakhs of share-capital, a small amount of 
cirrent accounts, and a merely nominal reserve, to accumul&te 
(say) twenty-five lakhs of money on fixed deposit, is sheer folly, 
however profitable it may seem. The best Banks give the low- 
est rates of interest, and have the smallest proportion of fixed 
deposits to share-capital and reserves, 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, deposits for fixed 
periods, it seems proper to call attention to the disadvantages 
in the position of a depositor for a fixed period in India as 
compared with that of one in England. In England deposit 
receipts are now “ negotiable instruments :” in India they are 
not, Nor were they so at home before the passing of the High 
Court of Judicature Act ; but since then equity has prevailed, 
and a deposit receipt can be endorsed like a cheque, though 
of course payment cannot be demanded before due date.” 
The advantage to the holder of being able to transfer a deposit 
receipt is apparent; and it may be presumed that the only 
disadvantage to the Banker is that, when once- the deposit 


y 


* The authority for this statement will be found in McLeod’s Treatise 
on Banking, not at hand at the present time of writing. 
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receipt has got into the market, he cannot at all count on the 
money it represents being left in the Bank after pan bes 
comes due, 

The definition of a “ negotiable instrument ” in Act XXVI. a 
of 1881: “An Act to define and amend the law relating” 
to Promissory Notes, Bills of Exchange and Cheques,” Section 
13, is,—“ A ‘negotiable instrument’ means a promissory note, 
bill of exchange,’ or cheque, expressed to be payable to a. 
specified person or his order, or to the arder of a specified’ person 
or to the bearer thereof, or to a specified person or the bearer 
thereof.” Thus, if we may presume to interpret the utterance 
of the Legislative oracle, a negotiable instrument is payable to 
the bearer of the order of a specified person, or even: to the’ 
bearer (?) of a specified person; but, we are afraid, a deposit 

receipt cannot be brought within the four corners of this Act. 
` Yet there seems no reason why a deposit receipt should be 
transferable at home and not in India, and to pass an amend# 
ment of Section 13 of the Negotiable Instruments Act, so as to 
assimilate the law as to deposit receipts in both countries, would 
be a salutary caution to Indian Banks, as well as a boon and 
a blessing to Indian depositors. Moreover, at home, a deposit 
for a fixed period in a Bank is now considered an insurable 
risk, the rate of. premium charged varying according to the 
reputation of the Bank; but we have not yet heard of any 
such business being conducted in India. 

An intelligent, skilled and honest auditor is an essential 
adjunct to any Bank, but such a‘ bird’ is rare in the Indian | 
Mufassal, There is no Indian enactment which specifies the 
qudlifications required of a Bank auditor. Banks were éxclud= 
ed from the scope of the original Limited Liability Act for India, 
Act XIX of 1857; and in Act VII of 1860, entitled “ An ‘Act to 
enable Joint Stock Companies to be formed on the’ principle 
of Limited Liability,” there is no mention whateve¢ of an 
audit ; and that Act, so far as it went, was incorporated with, 
and deemed to form partof Act XIX of 1857; The Act now 
in force with reference to Joint Stcck Banks with limited 
liability, as well as other Joint Stock Companies, Limited; is Act 
VI of 1882, and in the text of this Act the only mention made 
of auditors is in Section 74, in which, treating of Provisions for 
the Proctection of Members, it is enacted that “ once in every... 
year the accounts of the Company shall be examined and t} 
correctness of the last balance-sheet and its conformity with 
the law ascertained and certified by one or more auditor or 
auditors. No balance-sheet shall be filed with the Register 
unless its correctness and conformity with the law have been so 
ascertained and certified, and it has been laid before, and 
adopted by the Company in General Meeting,” But in Table 
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SA, of the First Schedule attached to that Act (which does not 
` supersede or affect Table Bin the schedule annexed to Act XIX 
of 1857, so far as the same applies to any Company existing at 
.. ‘the time of the commencement of Act VI of 1882) there is a 
Nseries of regulations, Nos. 83 to 94, for “ Audit,” and neither 
fa any of these are any qualifications laid down, as required 
of an auditor, except negative ones, which are—that an 
auditor must not be interested otherwise than as a member 
in any transaction of the Company the accounts of which 
he is appointed to audit, and that no Director or other 
officer of the Company is eligible during his continuance in 
office.’ The first auditors of a Company are to be appointed 
«by the Directors ; and subsequent auditors are to be appointed 
by the Company in General Meeting, and one auditor is suffi- 
cient ; also, auditors may be members of the Company. These 
k. regulations of Table A are word for word taken from Table’ A 
‘ef the first schedule appended to Act 25 and 26 Vict., c. 89, 
the Companies Act, 1862, except that the words “the Local 
Government” are substituted for “the Board of Trade.” 
Furthermore, in India, as at home, a Company limited may 
exclude œ modify any or all of the regulations contained in 
Table A, and instead thereof, adopt Articles of Association of 
its own, by which it will be bound. 

Indian Banks sometimes embody in their Articles of 
Association all the model regulations of Table A, and some- 
times substitute more vague and meagre regulations of their 
own devising. Sometimes they provide for one auditor, 

*-sometimes for two. Ina recent case, where a Bank had pro- 
Vided that there should “at all times be two auditors to abdit 
the accounts of the Company previously to each half-yearly 
Meeting thereof, such auditors not being paid servants or 
officers of the Company, and being appointed at the half- 
yearly Meeting preceding their audit,” one of the auditors 
resigned owing to ill-heath just before an audit fell due, and 
it was found thet there was no provision for appointing a 
successor to him before the next half-yearly Meeting was held, 
which seemed to amount to a dead-lock. Had the regulations 
of Table A regarding auditors been adopted, No. 90 would have 
obliged the Directors to forthwith callan Extraordinary General 
Meeting for the purpose of supplying the vacancy in the auditor- 
ship; instead of which, the Directors took upon themselves 
toi appoint a person to be the second auditor, trusting to the 
Company to confirm the appointment at the next Meeting. 

This was against both the letter of their own Articles of Asso- 
ciation and the spirit of the Act, for an auditor is intended to 
be appointed by the members of a Company to examine the 
accounts prepared under the orders of the Directors, whereas, 
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if the appointment were left to them, Directors might appoint 
a creature of their own. This, however, was not the result in 
the case we have in mind. i 

- The minor Indian Banks gencrally “keep the thing in the 
concern,” by appointing any shareholder to be auditor who 
is not glaringly incompetent and who will accept the : office, 
which usually is not very remunerative ; but occasionally they 
have to go outside the Bank for auditors, which, in most places, 


does not mend matters; for professional accountants, other . 


than the servants of companies and private firms, are non-exist- 
ent in the Mufassal, and these even have “ growed,” rather than 
been trained to their work. Chartered accountants, who at 
home do the work of auditing, have not yet, that we know 
of, spread beyond the presidency-towns in India. ` And 
even if they had, unless they had prolonged local know- 
ledge, they might not be better than the amateur cas- 
nals generally picked up ; for the latter, with local know- 
ledge, and an honest desire to do the best they can for the 
Compa&ey, can, in time, acquire sufficient knowledge of Banking, 
and of the affairs of the Bank whose accounts they audit, to be- 
come useful auditors. Mr. Francis W. Pixley, F.LC.A, in his 
book, “ Auditors + their Duties and Responsibilities under the Joint 
Stock Companies Act,’ &c.,. treating in chapter II of the mode 
of “ Appointment of Auditors,” says‘ The custom of electing 
the same auditors annually is a very sensible one, It is a great 
mistake to change the auditors, as long as the shareholders 
_are satisfied they do their duty properly. The longer an 
auditor is in office, the more familiar he becomes with the busi- 


i 


r 


ness’ of the Company, and, consequently, the more likely to 


detect any inaccuracies in the accounts, either accidental or 
intentional.” 

But ifa Manager does not want a searching audit, and can- 
not find a subservient tool, he may get the shareholders to 
change the auditors of the Bank as frequenly as possible, 


so that, being new to the work, they may be the more easily - 


hoodwinked, During the examination of the late Manager of 
the Uncovenanted Service Bank, Limited, now in liquidation, 
before the High Court of the North-Western Provinces, Mr. 
Justice Straight took down the names of the auditors who. had 
acted in each half-year from the end of 1866 to June 1889, 


and it appeared that about 32 different persons, apparently all. 


shareholders, had acted in those 45 half-years, and that though 
certain persons were frequently re-appointed, they always had 
an interval out of office, so that there was no continuity of work. 
The thread of many an account would be lost during the inter- 


stn 


vals, for if an auditor, being re-appointed, wished to follow the | 


clue he had held before, he would be obliged to go back to where 
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he had left off, and to go through the accounts of the interven- 
ing half-years for which he would be in no way responsible, as 
well of those he was appointed to audit, and this could hardly 
be expected of him. In this case, however, the Manager denied 
at he ever had a hand in the election of the Auditors. The 
eholders selected them. 

the case of another Bank, it was provided that ities should 
be only one Auditor,.and that he should be elected only once 
a year: but here change was avoided as much as possible, and 
ultimately the farce of asking the. Shareholders to re-elect the 
favoured individual was abandoned and he sat tight till he died. 

The Manager. or Accountant of another Bank would, of 
course, make the best Auditor of a Bank; but it is considered 
undesirable that one Bank should know the details of the busi- 
ness of its rival, 

The theory of the audit of the accounts of a Joint Stock 
nran is thus stated by Mr. Pixley :— : 

“As it would be impossible in many cases, and very in- 

cofivenient in all, for each partner to examine these 

statements of accounts with the books kept at the offices 
of the Company, and frequently elsewhere, their correct- 
ness is usually certified by their representative or re- 
presentatives elected-annually for the purpose of as- 
certaining that the funds of the Company have been 

” properly accounted for; that such of them as have been 
expended have been applied in the manner stated in the 
accounts ; that the unexpended portion is invested as 

~ stated in the accounts; and generally that, in their 

4 opinion, the accounts, as put forward by the Directors 

“for adoption by their co- -partners, are accurate in every 

. respect, and to be relied on as showing the result of 
their management and the true position of their Com- 
‘pany, as set forth in the statement of its liabilities and 
assets. This representative of the Shareholders is known 
as the Auditor of the Company.” 

Mr. Pixley goes on to point out that the duties of an Auditor 
are not only onerous and responsible, but frequently intricate, 
and at times, even disagreeable. It may happen that he differs 
with the Directors as to the manner in which the accounts 
should be stated, or as to other matters connected with his 


. He must have regard principally to the interests of the 










holders, whom he represents, and though he may be . 
accuse by the Directors of improper interference, he should not 
give way.when he feels sure that his suggested alterations would, 
if carried out, be beneficial to the general body of the Share- 
holders. 

“As a rule, however, Directors are men of honour and 
VOL, XCHI.] . 24 
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integrity, and when that is the case, an Auditor will find 

his occupation easy and pleasant to perform. He will 
obtain ready access to all books, documents and secu- 
rities, and every facility will be afforded him in the. 
prosecution of his audit. If, on the other hand, t 
Directors have neglected thet duties, or have int 
tionally prepared ‘false accoumts to be laid befor 
Shareholders, the Auditor has not only a very respouS 
sible, but a very unpleasant and difficult task.beforU 
him. Every possible obstacle is thrown in his: way ‘to 

© prevent his discovering and exposing their intended 
deceptions, but the Auditor should be firm, should require 

all his questions answered, and each unsatisfactory item 
explained before he affixes his certificate to accounts, 
He should not allow himself to be tired out and hurried 
into signing them before he is thoroughly satisfied they, 

are absolutely and entirely correct. The Directors are 
his power, if he be firm, as they would be placed in- 

embarrassing position if they attempted to face the Meets 

ing of the Shareholders without the Auditor's certificate.” 

Mr. Pixley, being himself an expert, takes a very high view 
of the qualifications an Auditor should possess, and ‘his enu- 
meration of all he ought to do must be apalling tocan amateur, 

In the last chapter of his book he says :— 

“It must be evident, after a careful perusal of the foregoing 
pages, that the duties of an Auditor are not only grave 
and responsible, as guarding the interests of a number of 
Shareholders relying on his ability and honesty, . but t 
in order to fulfil them properly, he requires, beyond the 
possession of these necessary qualifications, a pérfect 
knowledge of book-keeping and accounts, also an ac- 
quaintance with business matters generally, which can 
only be possessed by those whose training has been 
directed to this especial object. The absence, however, 
of these qualifications is, strange to say, not considered 
an objection by a Meeting of Shareholders when making 
an election to the important appointment of Auditor 
of their Company’s accounts. One of the most absurd 
qualifications, and yet the one most frequently put for- 
ward by a candidate, is the fact of his being a Share- 
holder, and for this reason alone most incompet = 
persons are frequently selected to fill the office. ” A 

'.Assuming, Mr. Pixley argues, that such amateurs d al 

best, what will that avail them if the accounts are wiltilly 

fraudulent ? | 

They are amateurs pitted against professionals, To make 
it a sine gud non for an Auditor to be a Shareholder, is 
certainly a mistake. Supposing the possession of an interest 
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in the Company to be an incentive to do his best, it does not 
follow that he will use any knowledge gained during his investi- 
gation for the benefit of his co-partners, If he finds the 
Beeston’ satisfactory accounts presented to him for con- 





mation to have been evidently prepared with the intention 
Jeceiving the Shareholders, he is tempted by selfish motives 
to failin his duty. He knows_that, if he refuses his certificate, 
and the accounts be in consequence altered, the market price 
of the shares will fall and his own holding be thus depreciated. 
Per contra, if he signs, the shares may be kept up, or rise, and he 
may be tempted to sell out, except to the extent of his quali- 
fication as Auditor. This suggests thatan Auditor should not be 
allowed to own more than one share, 
But we agree with Mr. Pixley that, being a Share- 
holder is an absurd qualification for an Auditor, and that 

rofessional- men should be employed whenever possible, 

re in India, as we have said, we must often be content 
with amateurs, but let us make the best of them, and allow 
them to remain in office until by experience they learn 
something of their work, and, if they seem honest and 
independent, continue to re-elect them, and raise their re- 
muneration in correspondence with their experience and res- 
ponsibilities. A week or ten days would hardly suffice to 
do all that Mr, Pixley says an Auditor should do, including the 
inspection af the securities which represent the assets, and 
the ascertainment of their value. And yet any Auditor is 
bagpected to audit the half-yearly accounts of a Bank for a fee 
omsometimes as little as one hundred rupees for each audit. -° 

One’ very important duty of an Auditor is to see that 

dividend is not paid out of capital, and Mr. Pixley shows 
how the Revenue Account should be prepared in order that 
it may show ata glance when dividend is paid out of past 
profits, or when its payment creates or adds to a previous 
deficiency, in other words, when it is. paid out of the Share- 
holders’ capital, 

“It is clearly the duty of the Auditor,” says Mr. Pixley, 
“to resist the proposal to pay a dividend to the 
“Shareholders out of their own capital, and should the 
“ Directors persist in their intention of doing so, he 

y “should, in his Report to the Shareholders, clearly 






“state that no dividend has been legitimately earned, 
Mme and that he disapproves of the proposal of the 
“Directors,” 


If this is what an Auditor should doin the case of a Joint 
Stock Company which trades with only Shareholders’ capital, 
how much more necessary is it that the Auditor of Joint 
Stock Banks should take care that dividend is paid only out 
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of profits. The share-capital is, perhaps, only one-tenth or 
one-twentieth of the working-capital, which includes fixed 
and floating deposits, When losses occur, it is} of course, the 
share-capital that goes first; but then, if a large profit is not 
made „on what is left, future dividends and ‘interest tf 
Depositors can be paid only out of the Depositors’-1 
capital. . | an on oe 
" _Depositors for- fixed periods at present put their money 
into a Bank on the understanding that it is to be inves- 
ted, or speculated with, according to the powers of the 
Bank and the rules laid down for its -business, and 
they risk it accordingly. There is no contract that the 
money is to be laid up in lavender, and to be forthcoming 
on demand, And even. persons who have current accounts 
with -a Bank, into which they pay money, in “ floating deposit,” 
have parted with their money, and have merely the right 
action for its equivalent, should their cheques be iskonu 
In view of this it might be suggested that Joint Stock Banks 
should allow their Depositor-creditors “to appoint, “at the 
Banks’ expense, a professional Auditor (where one.can -be got 
to act along with the Auditor or Auditors appointed by the 
Shareholders. Depositors themselves should not be allowed 
to act for obvious reasons. Or Government might attach to 
each Provincial Registrar of Joint Stock Companies one or 
more official Inspectors, who should be present and take part 
in the audit of several Joint Stock Banks every half-year, 
and, at other times, go the round of the Banks, make them 
selves acquainted with their books and affairs, keep their gA 
upon things generally, and make reports to Governm oth 
periodically and when occasion might necessitate them. Such 
reports would, of course, be make public; but, except. in 
extreme cases, individual accounts. would not be ‘reported. 
upon, nor would names be mentioned. The cost ‘of this 
Government inspection would, of course, be chargeable, under 
the authority of the Act of Legislature which would be 
necessary. to provide for the inspection, to the Banks rateably, 
in proportion to their capital, or to the amount of deposits held. 
Some such provision for the protection of Depositors, com- 
bined with the amendment of the Negotiable Instruments 
Act, so as to make it apply to deposit receipts, which has been 
suggested above, would much comfort Depositors, and, a 
same time, greatly safeguard Shareholders. In one Frovin 
we could name, the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies? 
to do nothing for his pay; though,in the Panjab, we be. . 
the late Registrar, when on his rounds as Inspector-General 
of Stamps and Registration, used to look up his Joint Stock 
Companies and see that they were complying with the 
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provisions of the Act; and we have heard a Banker say that 
great good came of these inspections. Mere provisions for 
ghe protection sof Shareholders and Creditors of Joint Stock 
‘Companies, and for registration of these Companies, are not 
yf much use if no one enforces them: nor has Government 
any moral right to levy registration fees and stamp duties 
uniless-it insures that some goodi is got by paying them. 


a 


Art, IX.—“ KILWINNING IN THE EAST.” 


HERE are probably few Scotchmen now living in’ Indias 

to whom the title of this paper will have any meaning $. 

and even those of the Masonic Fraternity who may recollect 

that there once existed in Calcutta a Masonic Lodge bearing 

that name, will (unless possessing antiquarian proclivities, or 

being themselves Ayrshire men) most likely attach no special 
significance to the title, - 

And yet itis one of the ancient landmarks which identify 
the lives and interests of some of the oldest and best blood of 
Scotland, with the acquisition and development of the British 
Empire in the East. I need not repeat the truism, that Scot- 
tish men have always been foremost in foreign enterprise and . 
adventure, but will point out what is equally true, though noe 
perhaps so widely known, that, of all the shires of Scotland, 
none contributed so largely in this direction as Ayrshire. 

There was hardly an Ayrshire family of nete in the last or 
present centuries, which had not one or more of its cadets in 
India, either in the Military, Naval, or Civil services of the 
East India Company, or pursuing fortune as free merchants 
or sea-captains., 

Ayrshire had, from the very earliest ages, been the battle- 
ground of contending kings and factions; hardly an acre of 
its soil but had been imbrued with the blood of slain warriors, 
or murdered clansmen. From the time of the wars of Alpin, 
with the Picts, when, as Wyntown, the venerable chronicler 
Scotland, says :— 

“He wan of were all Galluway : a ue 
Thare was he slayne, and dede away ; ’ =, N 
down to the last abortive attempt of Prince Ces Edward 
in 1745 to regain the throne of his ancestors, Ayrshire was in 
a periodical state of internecine warfare, 

The Alcluyd Kingdom, of which Ayrshire formed a principal 
part, was involved in a series of wars, domestic and foreign, 
throughout the greater portion of its existence—sometim ‘6 vith 
the Picts, sometimes with the Saxons, and constantly on clan 
against another. They defeated Aidan of Kintyre, at Airdrie 
in A. D. 577; and the Saxons in 584. In 642, they ee 
Donal-Breac, King of Kintyre, and slew his brother in battle Tn 
649. In 681 they defeated the invading Irish Picts at Mauch- 
line, and again in 702-3, at Cullinfield, but succumbed to~ King 
Arthur of the Round ‘Table. 

They waged a long and sanguinary war with the Scots, 
until peace was secured by the marriage of their King,’ Caw, 
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with the daughter of Kenneth IL, King of Scots; but scarcely 
had they thus secured peace with their neighbour, than in 870 
the Vikings landed on the shores of the Clyde, and sacked 

Alcluyd, after a seige of four months’ duratéon. 

It would take up too much space to recapitulate the whole of 
the wars that devastated the shire in the early ages, nor would 
it be within the scope of this paper; and I will only refer to 
some of the principal events, to lustrate my remarks regarding 
the scions of Ayrshire families who came omt to seek their for- 
tunes in the East. 

One of the leading events befween the accession of Edgar, 
son of Malcolm Canmore, and the death of the Maid of Nor- 
way, was the battle of the Standard, fought in 1138. Another, 
of even greater importance, was the battle of Largs in 1263, 
in which Haco, King of Norway, was defeated with great 

Pslaughter. | | 
n “The Kyng Alysandyre of Scotland 
Came on them wyth stalwart hand, 
And thame assaylyd rycht stowtly. "f í Wyntown.) 

Then followed the wars of Bruce and Wallace with the Eng- 
lsh garrisons of King Edward of England and his successors ; 
the troubles of the time of Mary, Queen of Scots ; throughout 
which Ayrshire was never free from strife. 

Again, during the Civil War, few Ayrshire families escaped 
being involved in the struggle between Crown and Parliament ; 
and this was followed by the bloody strife of the Covenant, 


pincluding the battles of Drumclog, or Loudoun Hill, and Both- 
cS 5 





yrshire had its share in both the risings of 1715 and 1748 in 
the cause of the Royal Steuarts ; and very few families of any 
note but suffered severely in person, purse, and landed pro- 
perty. . 
What wonder, then, that the descendants of a fighting race, 
like the men of Ayrshire, should ever have been found foremost, 
wherever adventure was to be met with, and wealth to be 
acquired, to mend the broken fortunes of their families ; and, it 
is a matter of recent history, that a large proportion of the exist- 
ing county families built up their present houses with the gather- 
ings of the Indian pagoda tree. | 

There are no people on the face of the earth who are so 
eee national, or who cling so stoutly to their national 
characteristics, in whatsoever part of the world they may be, 
as the sons of Scotland. They love their national traditions, 
their national feasts, and national dishes, their costume and 
their music, and the broad ‘éurr’ of their own tongue, 
with a fondness and fidelity possessed by no other people in 
the same degree; it was but natural, therefore, that when a 
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number of men of Ayr found themselves thrown togéther in a 
foreign clime, they should try to establish among them a 
reminiscence of their own well-beloved Western county, and 
as many of them (as was often the case with those who went- 
abroad in those days) were Free Masons, they formed a 
Lodge, which they named after the mother Lodge of Scotland, 
and the parish in which most probably many of them were 
born, “ KILWINNING IN THE EAST.” 

The origin of the name of Kilwinning is from the Scottish Saint 
SE Winnin, or Winning, who flourished about A. D. 700, and 
- upon the site of whose ‘ Kil,’ or chapel, the splendid monastery, 
. or Abbey, of Kilwinning was erected (according to some ac- 
counts) by Hugo de Morville, Constable of Scotland,. in the 
time of David IL, A. D. 1140, but according to Pont, “It was 
foundit by a nobel Englichman, namit Sir Richard Morwell, 
fugitive from his owne country for ye slauchter of Thomas Pa 
Beccket, Archbichope of Canterburrey (being one of them) in 
the raine of King Henry II. of England, quho, flying to Scot- 
land, was by the then Scots King (Malcolm IV. he elsewiere 
affirms) velcomed and honored with ye offise of grate Constable 
of Scotland, as also enriched with ye Lordships of Cuninghame, 
Largis, and Lauderdaill, quhosse posterity for diverse genera- 
tions possessed the said offises and lands. 

Now ye forsaid Richard being as vald seime, touched with 
compunctione for ye safty of hes soule (according to the 
custome of these tymis,) did founde this Abbey of Kilvinnin 
in testimony of hes repentance, &c.” 

A party of foreign artisans, aided by such workmen j 
found in Scotland qualified to join them, were engaged to puild 
this Abbey. The architect, or master mason, who superintended 
the work, was chosen to be the master of all the Masoni bodies 
then working i in Scotland ; he gave rules for the conduct of the 
craftsmen at all meetings, and decided all disputes amongst 
the lodges. 

Down to the fifteenth century little is known of the history 
of Free Masonry in Scotland, although an old French author 
writes in the thirteenth century, that—‘4/acgues, Lord Stewart 
‘vecus dans- sa. loge a Kilwin en Ecosse, en 1286, les Comites de 
Glocester et Ulster, Dun Anglois, l'autre di rlandvis ” and the 
Scottish King James I, presided as Grand Master, The suc. 
cessive Scottish Grand Masters held their Grand Lodges-4u 
Kilwinning down to 1736, when the Grand Lodge of Scotland 
was constituted, and the Lord of Roslin, hereditary Grand 
Master, resigned his right and title thereto, 

- The Kilwinning brethren, however, long resisted what they 
considered the usurpation of their ancient rights, and continued 
to hold independent meetings and grant charters as before, till 
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1807, when the mother lodge relinquished her ancient privileges 

and joined the general Masonic body. 

The Masonic fraternity will, probably, dispute the correct- 
hess of the following account ‘of the origin of the Craft, claim-. 
Ing for it a much higher antiquity, even so far back as the 
building of King Solomon’s Temple ; but Tytler, in his“ History 
of Scotland,” gives the following succinct history of the introduc- 
tion of Masonry into Scotland.—“ The art of executing very 
large and magnificent buildings in timber frame-work, was 
carried to high perfection in the Northern countries of Europe 
during the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. Owing, how- 
ever, to the perishable nature of the materials and to accidents 
by fire, these buildings were frequently either destroyed, or re~ 
duced to a state of extreme decay ; so that the ruinous state Jof 
the ecclesiastical edifices in the northern parts of -Europe 
became a serious, subject of enquiry at Rome, and measures 

vere taken to obviate the grievance. The Pope created several 
wporations of Roman and Italian architects and artisans; with 
high and exclusive privileges, especially with a power of set: - 
tling the rates and prices of their labour by their own authority, | 
and without being controlled by the municipal laws of the country 
where they worked, To the various Northern couutries, where the 
churches had fallen into a state of decay, were these artists 
deputed. In consequence of the special privileges conferred 
upon them, they assumed to themselves the name of Free- 
Masons, and under this title became famous throughout Europe. 
These corporations from their first origin, possessed the power 
ae apprentices, and admitting into their body such 
sons as they approved of in the countries where their works 
were carried on.” 

King James I. of Scotland settled an annual salary, to be 
paid by every master mason in Scotland toa grand master, 
chosen by the brethren dnd approved by the King. It was a 
sine gud non, that the grand master should be of noble birth, 
or else a high dignitary of the Church,. He had hisdeputies in 
the different towns and counties in Scotland.. Every new brother 
paid him a fee at entrance. He was empowered to regulate 
and determine such matters in dispute between the founders 
and builders of churches and monasteries as it would have been 
improper to bring before a court of law. . The office of Grand 
Master, was conferred by King James II, on William Sinclair, 
“Earl of Orkney and Baron of Roslin, and by a subsequent 
charter of the same King, the -office was made hereditary, 

Although the charter and archives of Lodge “ Kilwinning 
in the East” have, as I understand, been long lost, or destroyed, 
there is no doubt whatever that it was, if not the oldest, at least 
one of the very oldest Masonic Lodges in Calcutta, and must 
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have been established under a charter granted by the mother 
lodge of Scotland, at Kilwinning, and ander the authority of 
the last of the hereditary Grand Masters, The Lodge was in 
existence down to the time of the Indian Mutiny, but when it | 
ceased to exist I have been unable to ascertain, 

Amongst the Masonic Notabilia in the Indian Freemason’ 
Diary for 1891, I find the following reference to Lodge 
“ Kilwinning in the East,” which must, however, be incorrect :-— 
“ Warrant granted by the Grand Lodge of England for Lodge 
‘ Kilwinning in the East,’ No. 845, Calcutta (erased in 1845), 
23rd December 1826.” The original Kilwinning was more pro- 
bably established in or about 1726, and was a Lodge under the 
Scottish constitution, and was certainly working long after 
1845, as proved by certificates. 

I have said that there was hardly an Ayrshire family of note 
which had not representatives in this country, and I will _pro~ i 






ceed to give a short account of some af the more prominen 
of them ; it would be impossible to notice them all within 4 
limits of a magazine articłe, 

Turning first to the troublous time of the “ Sack of Calcutta 
by the Nawab Suraj-ud-Dowlah,” we shall find that several of 
the Ayrshire families had to mourn the fate of relatives who 
perished in that castastrophe. Almost fwst among the victims 
of the Black-hole we find the name of William Baillie, one of 
the Company’s Civil servants. He was the grandson of Wil- 
liam Baillie, of Monktoun, a merchant of Edinburgh, and a 
resident proprietor of Kilwinning, where he was noted as one 
of the réstorers of the ancient practice of archery, for ie) 
Kilwinning had always been famous, 

The first of the family of whom I find any notice was “ Hew 
Baillie in Kilwinning, 1651.” This family had a very extensive, 
and, for many of its members, avery unfortunate connexion ` 
with this country. William Baillie perished in the Black-hole ; 
his uncle Robert commanded an India ship, and of his three 
brothers,— Leslie died a Commodore in the Company’s service ; 
Robert commanded an East Indiaman; and Hugh, who was 
also bred to the sea, held a lucrative appointment in Calcutta, 
and acquired a handsome fortune. Three of his nephews, who 
were all in the Company’s service, fell victims to the troublous 
times,—Hugh died in India; John was taken prisoner. by 
Hyder, or Tippoo Sultan, at Conjeveram, and died or was 
put to death ; William, who commanded the 4th Regiment ' 

I. or “ Baillie’s Battalion,” was in command of the defach- 
ment which was destroyed by Hyder and Tippoo at Peramba- 
kum in September 1780, and died a prisoner at Seringapatam. 
A curious example of the vicissitudes of families is afforded 
by the history of the Baillie family estate. Owing to the 
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embarrassed circumstances of Hugh Baillie, the father of 

William, the victim of the Black-hole, the estate of Monktoun, 

or Orangefield, was sold, the purchaser being one “James 
b MacCrae of Blackheath, in the county of Kent, late Governor 

‘ef Fort St. George in the East Indies.” This person (also 
an Ayrshire man) was an orphan, who, in his boyhood, tried 
to earn a living by running errands, and was taken care of, 
out of charity, by one Hew Macquire, the town fiddler in 
Ayr. He went off tosea, and proved to be one of fortune’s 
favourities ; for he rose to be Governor of Madras, in which 
position he amassed a large fortune, and, on his return 
home, purchased several estates in the West of Scotland, 
including the Baillie property. He never married, and, on his 
death, left the bulk of his fortune to the descendants of his 
early friend the fiddler, 

„~ Another of the Black-hole victims was Stair Dalrymple, 
| Ye seventh son of Sir Robert Dalrymple of Stair, one of the 
N şt ancient and illustrious Scottish houses. The sister of 

Sta. Dalrymple was Anne, Countess of Craufurd and Balcarres, 

Patrick Johnstone was a cadet of the Johnstones of Wester- 
hall and also perished in the Black-hole. 

Another Ayrshire family, largely connected with Calcutta, 
was that or Kelso of Kelsoland and Dankeith, the first of whom 
was Hugo de Kelso, Dominus de Kelsoland, whose name ap- 
pears in the Ragman Roll in 1296. The first of the Kelsos 
connected with Calcutta was Robert Kelso, Captain of an 
East Indiaman, who, after acquiring a considerable fortune in 

ait East, died in 1752. He was followed in his career by two 
of. .his~grandsons,—Millar Kelso, who was drowned in éhe 

Hooghly ; and George Kelso, who commanded an Indiaman, and 

married Miss Plumb, of Calcutta, some time in the last century, 

This name will be well known to the older residents of Calcutta 

in connection with the Bank of Bengal, between thirty and 

forty years ago. i 

Alexander Kelso, ofthe H. E. I. C. Service, after serving in 
this Presidency for some time, became Commissioner of Tran- 
quebar during the war with the Danes, zzter 1800—1811. 

The last direct descendant of the elder branch of the family 
was William Kelso, a Lieutenant-Colonel in the H. E. L C. 
Service, who died unmarried in 1844, but Archibald William 
Kelso, a Captain in the Durham Volunteer Artillery, who 
dit] in Calcutta in 1885, must have been a descendant, as he 
bore two of the most frequent family names. 

Another link connecting the Kelsos with India was the mar- 
riage of John Kelso of Kelsoland, with Mary Hamilton, niece 
of James, first Viscount Claneboyes, which title merged in that 
of the ancestor of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, temp. 1671. 
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i Another worthy from the same parish was William: Fairlie, 
. merchant, whose name survives in “Fairlie Place,” he was 
-one of the Fairlies of that Ilk near Largs. 
The Warners of Ardeer were connected with India for several 4 
generations, The -Rev. Patrick Warner was Chaplain of Fort. 
St. George, on the coast of Coromandel, sometime between 1667 
and 1677, in which year he returned to Scotland, and, -having 
been concerned with the upholders of the Covenant, he was 
obliged, after the battle of Bothwell Brig, to flee to Holland, but, 
returning some time after, he suffered a long term of imprison- 
ment and persecution, After the publication of King. James’, 
Indulgence, he became minister of Irvine, and lived to be the 
oldest minister in Scotland, 
His grandson, William, born in 1717, was drowned in the 
Ganges, and another, John, a Surgeon in the H. E, I. C. S., died 
in Bombay in 1726. 4 
One of the best examples of success in the Company. 
service is afforded by the career of Claud Alexander of Bakoa” 
myle, whose sister Wilhelmina was the original of Burns® 
“ Bonnie Lass O’Ballochmyle,” a ballad written in the very year. 
of the catastrophe of Calcutta. Miss Alexander, who! could 
not have been less than 17 or.18 when she thus attracted the 
poet’s notice, must have been considerably over a hundred years 
old at the time of her death, which.took place -in 1343. 
_ The noble house of Kennedy of Culzean was-represented in 
_’ Bengal by two brothers, David and Fergus, sons of. Archibald, 

| Earl of Cassillis, and Marquis of Ailsa, both’ of whom were 
officers in the Military service of. the Company. 

The ancient family of Craufuird was represented -by’Moses 
Craufuird, who, coming out to Calcutta asa Surgeon’s Assistant, 
was appointed an Ensign in the First Regiment of Infantry 
on the Bengal Establishment i in 1766, and, as such, gave evidence 
at the Court Martial which sat upon the trial of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Robert Fletcher for mutiny. He was the son 
of Robert Craufuird, and his wife Marion Brison, heiress of 
Groateholme in, Kilwinning, and rose to be a Major in the 
Company's service. His son, Archibald, was also a Major in 
' the Hon’ble Company’s Artillery, and ‘his fourth son, Patrick, 
M.D., died in India. 

The descendants of this branch of the Craufuirds claim to“ 
be Chief of the name; but this claim is untenable, as the 
descend from Hugh, younger brother of Sir Reginald Craufvird, 
Sheriff of Ayr, who died on the same scaffold with his illus- 
trious cousin, Sir William Wallace. The elder branch, the 
Craufuirds of Baidland and Ardmillan, now of Grange, are des- 
cended from Sir Hugh Craufuird de Loudoun, Sheriff of a the 
grandfather of the aforenamed Sir Reginald, 


Ba 
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Fullarton of Fullarton, anciently spelt Foulertoun, the foander - 


of the family having he'd the office of Fowler to the King (1250). . 
James Fullarton of that Ilk (1634) was commissioned :under 
the Great Seal by King Charles I, as Bailie of the Bailéry of 


ban 


Kyle-Stewart, 


One of the first members of this family connected with Bengal, 


was Dr. William Fullarton, Surgeon to the garrison of “Patna, 
who was distinguished in his own profession, in the exetcise of 
which he had endeared himself, to the natives, so that he aloné 
of all the European officers, was saved from the massacre of thé 
Patna garrison by the renegade Sumroo, on the 5th October 
1763. He was also a gehat soldier ; for not only did he behave 
with the greatest gallant., . ¢ the assault of Patna, driving back, 
with the assistance of volunteers and some of the Company’s 
sipahis, the French soldiers under Monsieur. Law, who had 


„planted their scaling.ladders, and actually gained a footing ott 


the ramparts, but, at the previous action of Musseempore; 
being the only European officer surviving of the detachment; 
he effected a masterly retreat, carrying off the guns, in the face 
of an overwhelming force of the enemy, by which they were 
almost entirely surrounded, 2 i 

Another of the family, John Fullarton, was an officer in the 
military service of the Company. : 

Colonel William Fullarton projected the expedition against the 
Spaniards in 1780, and, in conjunction with Major Mackenzie 
of Humberstone, raised a force of two thousand men at their 
own expense ; this force was, however, diverted from its original 


apur pose, and eventually served in India, Colonel Fullarton 


eing appointed to the command of’ the Southern army -on, the 


-coast of Coromandel. 


In 1792 he married Mariamne, eldest daughter of George, 


5th Lord Reay, ancestor of the late Governor óf Bombay, by 


his wife, Elizabeth Fairlie, of Fairlie, thus making another link 
in the chain of Ayrshire worthies connected with this country. 
Later members of the family were James Fullarton, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, H. E. I. C. S. (1801) ;- Robert, M. D:, Surgeon, 
H. E. I. C. S. (1806); Stewart Murray, Captain, H. E, 1. C. S. 


(1807); Craufurd, Lieutenant, H. E. I, C. S. (1821). 


` 


The Hamiltons of Sundrum are an off-set of the. Hamiltăis 


of Broomhill. Robert Hamilton married Janet Blackwood, 
daughter- of Robert Blackwood, ancestor of the Marquis of 

ufferin and Ava, late Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 
John Hamilton, while in command of the H. E-I. C. S. 
“ Bombay Castle? one of the best known of the old Company’s 


fleet, captured “Za Medée,’ a French frigate of 36 guns and 
330 men, on the 5th August 1800, | 


He had, as two of his officers, his brothers Archibald and 
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Montgomery, both of whom eventually became Commanders 
in the Company’s service ; Archibald was placed in command 
of the prize, and carried her into Rio de Janiero, where the 
vessel, proving unseaworthy, was sold to the Portuguese, 
At Sundrum House are still preserved four small brass guns 
trophies of this action. 

Captain Hamilton was still in command of the “ Bombay 
Castle,” when, as one of the H. E, I. C’s fleet, commanded by 
Commodore Nathaniel Dance, of ‘the “ Earl Cantbden,’ on the 
homeward voyage from China, they beat off the squadron of 
Admiral Linois, consisting of the line of battle-ship 
“ Marengo,’ of 84 guns, the “ Belle Poale” and “ Semttlante,” 
heavy frigates, a corvette of 28, and the Batavian brig, the 
“ William, of 18 guns, thereby preserving the Honourable 
Company’s property, valued at eight millions. sterling. For 
this gallant action Captain Hamilton, in common with the. 
other Commanders, received a sword valued at 50 guineas an 
a purse of 500 guineas. 

A son of Captain Hamilton’s, Archibald, was in the Com- 
pany’s Civil service and died in India. 

The Captain Alexander Hamilton who visited Calcutta in 
about 1710, and has left on record kis impressions of the 
settlement at that early period, was most probably either one 
of the Hamiltons of Cambuskeith, one of whose family names 
was Alexander, and many of whose members followed the 
sea ; or one of the family of Ardoch. 

The once well known’ firm of Ferguson Brothers and Co., 
Calcutta, was established by John Ferguson of Doonholme Eg 
one pf the Fergusons of Castle-hill. Aceording to théhistory 
of the county, Mr. Ferguson went to India when a young aah 
and rose to great eminence, as one of the most enlightened 
and enterprising of British merchants. He made a handsome 
fortune, and established in Calcutta a mercantile house which 
long continued to perpetuate his name, and to be distinguished 
over the whole of India. The firm is now extinct, and the 
last member of it, J. Beckwith, Esquire, once one of the best 
known sportsmen in Bengal, died at an extreme old age at 
home in this present year. 

There is still a long roll of Ayrshire men connected with ‘this 
country, but space will not allow me to do more than mention 
their names. Among these were the Hunters of Abbotshill, who 
succeeded to the Fergusons at Doonholme; the MacNeight$ 
of Barns; Montgomeries of Braidstane ; Auchinleck of that 
. Ilk; Kennedy of Bennane; Ralstoun of that Ilk ; Shedden of 
_Morrishill; Patrick of Drumbuie; Chalmers of Gadgirth; 
Cathcart of Carbiston ; Wallace of Cairnhill; Neill of Barnweill ; 
Rankin of Whitehill; McRedie of Perceton; Buchanan of 
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Cuninghamhead ; Montgomerie of Annick; Cameron of 
Craighouse ; McKerrill of Hillhouse ; Dunlop of Dunlop; and 
many others too numerous to mention. 

The Western ccunty has reason to be proud of the share 
her sons had in the acquisition and establishment of the great 
indian Empire, 


REGINALD CRAUFUIRD-STERNDALE, 


e 


Art. X—A GLIMPSE OF BENGAL IN THE 16TH : 
CENTURY OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA, 


OME particulars of the history of the people of Bengal, of 
atime not, however, anterior to the 16th century, are 
available in the scanty Vernacular poetical literature of the 
period, These materials have not yet been brought together, 
and it may not be labour lost to collect them for such use as 
the future historian may choose to make of them, They are not 
valuable as records of striking events, such as ordinarily. find 
place in histories, but as records from native sources, of how 
the people lived, how they felt, and what was the limit of their 
intellectual progress. In collecting these materials, care must 
be taken to sift them from poetic imageries and imitations - 
from Sanscrit sources, The works of the few. poets, who 
had anything of merit about them, have been preserved to tKis 
day, and of these few, Kavi Kankan was one of the best of 
Bengal. 
Mukand Ram Chakravarti, better known as Kavi Kankan, | 
the author of the poetical work Chandi, or Chand: Mangal, 
was born at Dhamania,a small village in Thana Selimabad, in 
the district of Burdwan, which has the honor of being the birth- 
place of more than one of Bengal’s early poets. He was a 
Brahmin of the Rahri class, and was the grandson of Jagan 
Nath Misir, and the son of Rhidhoy Misir. Rhidhoy Misir had | 
two sons, Kavi Chandra, and our poet, Mukand Ram. a 
Fellowing the example of some of the later Sanscrit authors ~ 
and the Bengali poets who preceded him, Kavi Kankan, in one 
of his Bhanaties (@4fs) (a couplet atthe end of a chapter, 
disclosing the authorship), describes his family thus :-— 
‘ “This poem is composed, at the command of the Goddess 
Chandi, by Kavi Kankan, younger brother of Kavi Chandra, 
the beloved son of Rhidhoy Misir, son of Jagan Nath Misir.” 
_ The title, “ Kavi Kankan,” appears to Mave been bestowed on 
Mukand Ram by his patrons and contemporaries on account - 
of his poetical genius. The Kavi Chandra, given in the above 
lines as the name of his elder brother, seems also to be a title, 
and not the real name, and it is probable that the brother,, too, | 
was a poet, though his poetical works are not now extant.” 
Probably he was the writer of the early Bengali poem, Datia 
Karna (Karna, the Charitable), which formed a part of Shzshu- 
bodhuck (fate çaj), that was the Bengali primer, before it was 
superseded by the excellent primers of Modan Mohan Tar- 
kalankar and Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar ; for, in one of 
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the Bhanaties of Datta Karna, we find : “ By the grace of Vyas, 
the Dwija (Brahmin), Kavi Chandra : sings ; and he who gets it 
(Datta Karna) recited, comes to have sons and riches.” 

The family name, “ Misra,” the same as the Misra class of. 

rahmins of Upper India, which scarcely exists asa family 

amongst the Bengal Brahmins of the present date, 
appears to have been retained till then ; but it gave place to 
the family designation “ Chakravarti,” of the modern- Brah- 
minsin the time of our poet. 

It is not difficult to fix the approximate date of Kavi 
Kankan. He begins his work by ‘narrating the circumstances 
under which he had to leave his native village Dhamania, on. 
account of the exactions of tax-collectors, during the time when 
Man Sinha was Subadar of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, as a sort 
of prelude to his work, Therein he Says =— | 
“ Hear, assembled people all, how the poem ER ? It was 
¿a sudden that the Goddess Chandi, descending from on high, 
y the head of the sleeping poet, assuming the form of his 
mother, There lived in the township of Selimabad, Neogy 
Gopinath, an honest Raja. We lived and tilled lands in 
Dhamania, in his taluk, for six or seven generations. All praise 
to Raja Man Sinha, the bee to the lotus foot of Vishnu, King of | 
Gour, Banga and Utkal! During the reign of the above Man 
Sinha, on account of the sins of the people, Muhammad Sharif 
got the Khillat ; Raijada became his minister; the merchants 
and traders became alarmed, and the régime became the foe of 
Geen and Vaishnavs. They measured lands, by placing 

pes on the angular sides of fields, and they measured I5 
cottahs to a bigha. They disregarded the cries of the rayats. 
They came to be the death of many people, and they entered 
unculturable lands as culturable. They exacted compensation, 
without conferring any corresponding benefit. The poddars 
(money-changers) became /om (death). For every rupee they 
gave you 234 annas less, while they took for themselves as inter- 
est one pie per day per rupee, 

“A khoja, whe, in lis angry mood, paid no sort of regard 
to the poverty of the people, became Dzhzdar (village official). 
His anger could only be appeased by presents of rupees, but 
there was nobody to buy your cow and paddy. Our lord, 
Gopinath Neogy, by an accident, came to be arrested, and 
there were no means for his release. Peadas were all about, 
for*fear the rayats should abscond, and kept guard at every 
man’s door. The rayats were sore of heart. They sold their 
stock of rice, paddy and cows from day to day. and articles 
worth a rupee sold for ten annas. Srimant Khan, of Chandighur, 
was of help to me, and, taking counsel with Gambhir Khan, 
I left Dhamania ; Ramanand Bhye accompanied ma, having 
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met me on the way. We reached Telegawa. Ruprae assisted 
me, and Jadu Kundu Teli protected us. He gave us his own 
house to live in, allayed our fear, and gave us alms which sufficed 
for three days. "Descending the river Garain with the stream, with 
our minds fixed on Providence, we arrived at Teota. Passing 
Darakeshwar, we arrived at my maternal uncle’s house 

Gangadhur conferred on us many favours. — 

. Leaving Narain, Parasar and Amodar, we arriveuteu 
Gokra. My bath was without oil, water only was my drink añ 
food, and my infant child cried for hunger, Sheltering myself 
under the raised bank of a tank, and with offerings of shallook 
(tuberous roots of the water lily), I affered my ` pujah to the 
mother of Kumud, Overpowered by hunger, fear and fatigue, 
I fell asleep, when Chandi appeared to me ina dream, She 
was all gracious, and, offering me the shelter of her feet, she 
bade me compose this song. 

“Leaving Gokhra, accompanied by Ramanand Bhye, 
arrived at Arrha. 

“ Arrha is Brahmin land, and a Brahmin is its lord, ac 

as Vyas. I addressed this lord of men aag) in poetic 
stanzas, and he gave me 10 arraks of paddy. Son of the brave 
Madhav, he, Bankura Dev, possessed of all virtues, employed 
me thenceforth as a tutor to his boy. The boy Raghunath, 
unequalled in beauty of mind and body, accepted me as his 
guru (tutor). 
“I learnt the szantra, which she (Goddess Chandi) inspired 
me with, and I long meditated on this Maha-mantra. Then Į 
took the leaf and the ink, and she ( Goddess Chandi), sittind 
on my reed pen, caused poetry to be written by me in different 
kinds of stanzas. Bhye Ramanand was my companion. He 
knew all about my dream, and-always took the greatest care 
of me, 

“ By order of Raghunath, lord of men, the songster who has 
got his dress and ornaments, daily rehearses the song—Praise 
be to Raja Raghunath, who has no equal in caste-dignity; and 
who is unrivalled in courtesy of demeanour! By his order Sri 
Kavi Kankan sings, and a new religious poem (Mangal) receives 
publicity.” 

The poem, like all works in Sanscrit and the Vemar was 
preserved in manuscripts, and, as in case of other Vernacular 
Mangats (religious poems), in the memory of those songsters 
who made it their business to give recitals thereof. Various 
readings crept in, for the same reasons for which different read- 
ings got in other ‘ancient works before the introduction of print- 
ing. With the introduction of printing in Bengal, some of 
the popular Bengali religious poems weré printed. Battollah, 
the Grub-street of Calcutta, undertook the printing in its 
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presses, All honour to Battollak, which, though now another 
word in Bengali for cheap and nasty printing, was thus the 
pioneer in a useful undertaking. But, Bartola printed the 
works as it found them, andthe men into whose hands the. 
sof-sheets passed, wherever they found anything unintelli- 

» substituted in its place insipid lines of their own 
ino, We have various examples of this in the poem 
vhich toox Battollat very early in hand. Pandit 
Ramgati Nyaratna, author of a very excellent treatise on the 
‘ History of Bengali Literature, found in a copy preserved in 
the- house of the descendants of Raja’ Raghunath Dev, under 
whose patronage the poem Chandi was composed, readings -of 
the introductory portion of the poem, the substance of which 
is given above, different in some places from that which is given 
in the bazar copies. 
pa This manuscript copy, said to have been written by the poet 
self, gives the lines with respect to Raja Man Sinha 
« All praise zo Raja Man Sinha, the bee to the lotus 
f Vishnu, to all Gour, Banga and Utkal ! During the 
reign ‘of the infidel king, on account of the sins of i people, 
Muhammad Sharif got the Khillat.” This would, perhaps, mean 
that Muhammad Si harif got the Khillat during the disorders of 
Usman’s invasion of Bengal, which took place in A. D. 1600; 
for the poet could not have referred to Raja Man Sinha, as the 
infidel king, when be describes him in the preceding lines as zže 
bee to the lotus feet of Vishnu. The time, therefore, when the 
oet left his native village of Dhamania, appears to have been 
year 1600 A.D. It is just possible that the poet allowed 
véadings to pass in recitals of, the poem as we find to'be 
the practice in Bengali recitations even now, sometimes the reci- 
tal being “during the reign of Man! Sinha,” and, at other times, 
“ during the time of the infidel king,” both intended to indicate 
and emphasize a particular year of disorder, when the poet had 
to fly from his native village. 

But it is not to much purpose to determine the particular year 
in which the poet thus introduces his poem. It is sufficient 
for the purpose in hand, if we ‘can sufficiently indicate the 
time when he flourished, and to which his descriptions apply. 
It is clear from the above that he flourished when Man Sinha 
was Governor of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. Man Sinha was 
appointed Governor of Behar in the 32nd year of the reign 
OF Akbar (A. D. 1588). He remained in the Eastern provinces 
till the 44th year of that reign (A: D. 1600), when he, by 
Akbar’s order, joined the forces then in the Deccan (Bloch- 
man’s Apm Akbavi, p. 340), leaving Bengal’ i in charge of 
Jagat Sinha, his sen, who died shortly ‘after. The Afghans, 
under Usman, availing: themselves of the opportunity, emerged 
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from Orissa, defeated the imperial forces near pnadiak and 
occupied a great portion of Bengal. 

Man Sinha hastened back over the Rohtas, defeated aie AL 
ghans near Sherepur Attai, and obliged Usman to retire to Orissay 
From this time up to the 3rd year of Jehangir’s reign (A. 
1608) he remained in Bengal and Behar. Our poet flouri 
during this time (1588-1608). 

There is an invocation to Chaitamya, with which, 
others, the poet begins. Now Chaitanya was born i 
in the Saka year 1407 (corresponding to 1485 A. D}, and he 
expired at Puri in the Saka year 1455 (corresponding to 1533 
A. D.. 

Makundram evidently flourished after Chaltanya, and between 
the years 1533 and 1600, z. e„ within only 70 years of the death 
of the religious reformer, his religion appears to have taken 
deep root in Bengal; he himself came to be deified almost as a 
god, and is called a Sanyasi Churamani by our poet, and. 
followers, Vaishnavs, are spoken in the same breath as Brahg 
and allowed some of the Brahminical privileges, a 
others, rent-free grants of land. 4 

The descendants ‘both of the poet and of his patron sui} 
still living, The former now live in the village of ‘ ‘ Baena! 
a few miles distant from Dhamania, the birthplace of the 
poet, Pandit Ramgati Nyaratna made some enquiries of them. 
They, too, have a manuscript said to have been written by 
the poet in red alfa instead of ink, which they worship, but 
they cannot say how many generations they are removed from 
the poet ; the descendants of the patron Raja Raghunath Rai ng 
liwe at Senapati, a village 4 miles distant from the vill 
Arrha, the seat of Raja Raghunath Rail, and are now ordir oq 
zemindars. They are, according to their own account, "Yon 
generations removed from Raja Rag hunath Rai; and from the 
family records it is found that Raghunath Rai was Raja between 
the years 1573 A. D. and 1603 A. D., but during a great part of 
the period he must have been called i Raja by courtesy ; for 
we find his father, Raja Bankura Rai, living in 1600 A. D., and 
his son a boy whose education was entrusted to the poet. l 

There is also a chronogram as to the date of the poem, in the 
bazar editions now extant: Whether the chronogram exists 
inthe manuscript copies, said to be in the handwriting of 
the poet, we cannot say. The chronogram is in the following” 
words :-— ; 












eer 










ace IU Aa AW TE ATT | 
ee fara fra ate staa afisi u” 


—“ Saka rasa ras ved sasanka ganita, &c., ”—the ordinary read- 
ing of which is 1466 Sakavda (corresponding to 1544 A. D.). This 
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¢ 
ve id place the date of the poet and of the poem 44 years before 
> - gime when Man Sinha first came to Behar. Pandit Ramgati 
fects it as an interpolation ; but if the chronogram was really 
— by the poet, he would read it as meaning 1499 
S 


akavda (corresponding to 1577 A. D.), as the word ras (37) 


may also stand for the figure 9. This, too, would be some years 
before Man Sinha came to Bengal and Behar. The only explana- 
tion possible is that the whole poem was composed some years 
before, and the introductory portion written subsequently, 
at the date when the poet had to leave his native village. 
However, as we said before, we are not concerned with the 
exact date. 

The villages were situated in talukas. The revenue collec- 
tion and criminal administration in the case of smaller offences, 

ith the power of arrest of offenders in grave cases, as also 
theadministration cf civil justice, with perhaps an appeal to 
the Subadar, were entrusted, as of old under the Hindu system, 
to lords of villages, who cameé.to be called, under the revenue 
system of the Moghuls, zemindars. They were popularly 


known as (agef*) lords of men, Rajas, and, being the units of 


administration under the Mahomedan régime, they had more 
extensive powers than the zemindars of our regulations. They 
were in fact vassal princes, who had, until Todar Mal’s revenue 
settlements, only a certain amount of tribute to pay to the 
paramount power. Their head-quarters used to be called a 
by (town), and they lived within a gar% (fortified place), At 
the time of cur poet, Bengal appears to have been dotted with 
these petty chieftainships, townships and garks. Gopinath 
Neogy, probably a Kayesth, was such a chief, who had 
let out a large part of his estate rent-free to Brahmins and 
Vaishnavs. He was probably a victim of Akbar’s new settle- 
ment, which was introduced in Bengal by Todar Malin A. D. 
1575-1583 (vide Ayin Akbari, pp. 351-352), or of the exac- 
tions of those who were appointed to carry out such settlements. 
He was imprisoned for default of payment of revenue by 
Muhammad Sharif, probably the Naib Subadar, the Suba- 
dar’s district agent, whose native subordinate was Raijada, “ ¢he 
foe of Brahmins and Vaishnavs,” because, perhaps, he carried 
Pie, under the terms of the new settlement, the resumption of» 
all rént-free grants. 

On Gopinath’s arrest, the process adopted was what is even 
now known in zemindari management in Behar as the appoint- 
ment ofa Sagawal, It is somewhat like this; The zemindar 
grants a lease with a stipulation that, in case of default, a 
Sazawal (meaning a collector of rent) ;, to be appointed by the 
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zemindar to collect rent in supercession of the lessee, and the- 
appointment of the Sazawal to last till all arrears have ‘heen 
realized. The process is also known in our revenue SySey V, 

under which the collector can, under some circumstait ` 
realize certain Government dues by appointing a Tehsilt. «, 
and realizing the zemindars’ dues from the rayats. An official 
called a Dehidar—a khoja—who, according to our poet, “ in 
his angry mood, paid no sort of regard to the poverty of the 
people,” and whose office corresponded to that of the Sazawatl, 
was appointed. He was to collect all rent due to Gopinath 
Neogy from the rayats, but as this involved payment all at once, 
under, perhaps, Police and Military coercion, without that kind 
of indulgence which the good Raja Gopinath showed to his 
rayats, the rayats began to desert. Thanadars were posted at 
the rayats’ doors to keep guard lest they would abscond. They 
could pay only by selling their stock of cattle and paddy ; bp 
as every one had to sell and there were not many to buy, a 
rupee’s worth sold for ten annas. 

‘Another resource of poor .people in extremities is the 
Mahajan, but the poddar (money-changer) of the village, who 
had a double character, in his character of a receiver of the 
Government dues, received a rupee at 2% annas discount (this 
refers to the elaborate datta-system introduced by Todar Mal), 
and in that of a mahajan charged as interest one pice per 
rupee per diem. The poet, eluding the vigilance of the guards, 
probably by their connivance, fled from his village, leaving 
‘behind him his ancestral home, always very dear to a Hind 
and the fote which he and his ancestor before him had cultivat®t 
fOr six or seven generations, with his wife and children, to seek 


- a home and livelihood elsewhere. It was a flight against the 


orders of the authorities, and the poet had to remain in hiding 
. for fear of arrest, while, of course, all the household gods had to 
be left behind, | 

. It is not necessary to suppose a very rampant state of 
mal-administration of the district in the time of the poet, from 
the account here given. The case appears to be parallel to 
that which overtook several zemindars and their tenants at 
the time of the Permanent Settlement in 1793, 

The poet, probably, was in the enjoyment of a rent-free grant 
of land under a pious Kayestha landlord, or a large area at, 
small quit-rent. The Todar Mal settlement resumed all such 
grants, atid assessed them for revenue purposes according to’their 
quality. There appears also to have been a stricter measure- 
ment of the lands by a standard pole, the effect óf which 
was to increase the area of the rayats’ holding; and lands 
not actually waste were marked as culturable and assessable. 
The new settlement rules also provided for the depreciation of 
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the current coin by wear and tear, laying down elaborate rules 
for charging batta. The effects of this greater strictness, were 
felt as a hardship by the people. But what caused much misery 
in this instance was the change in the position of the post. 
Perhaps the poem would not have come into existence, if it had | 
been otherwise. His family had long lived at their ancestral 
abode on the produce of a few bighas of Brahmottar land. 
They were a family of Brahmins, respected by all their neigh- 
bours, a on their- own resources, without much personal 
labour, for the cultivation was carried on by hired servants, with 
ample leisure to learn and think. The poet appears to have 
been very well read in Sanscrit literature and the Purans. Per- 
haps, too, he had some knowledge of music, which served him 
in good stead when evil days befell him. He addressed his new 
patron, not living very far from the zemindari of Gopinath 
Neogy (a fact which shows that there was no general mal- 
administration, but that our poet’s case was a hard one under 
the new settlement), in poetical stanzas, and at once got into 
favour, receiving a present of 10 arras (measure of paddy) for’ 
his present needs and gracious promises for the future. Under 
such changed circumstances in the life of the poet, the composi- 
tion of the poem went on. 

The above narrative also reveals a pleasing picture of hospi- 
tality amongst the lower and poorer classes, and of that willing- 
ness to assist people in distress, which characterized and still 
characterizes the people of Bengal. Jadu Kundu Teli, who 
went to live, perhaps, in one of his out-offices, giving his house 
to the fugitive poet and his family to live in, has still, we are 

py tosay, his type amongst the lower classes of our people. 

The “ Ratenand Bhye” of the above extract is another 
side picture, which, perhaps, is scarcely intelligible to those who, 
are unacquainted with the domestic relations of the Bengalis . 
of a bygone age, It exhibits a tender trait in ancient. Ben- 
gali character, creditable to both masters and servants; 
Ramanand appears to have been a family domestic servant, if 
not a serf, older in years than the poet, and therefore the poet 
speaks of him as ‘Ramanand Bhye’ (brother Ramanand), he 
does not Jeave his master, in his vicissitude of fortune, 

We get a glimpse of how, in those days, the rich people, who 
were popularly called Rajas, encouraged literature and learn- 
ing. An assembly of learned men ‘graced their little courts, 
‘and the poetical composition of some among them beguiled 
their leisure hours. The Muhammad Sharif, and Raijadas, as 
an oppressive type of Government servants, were held up to 
public execration, not in newspapers, but in verses recited in 
such courts, and, with characteristic simplicity, all oppression of 
the oppressors was set down to the “sins of the people.” | 


` 
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We also discover how the poems came to the public 
notice, and how anything worth preserving was preserved. 
The poets lived in the courts of their patrons, and as soot- 
as a piece was finished, it was recited in melodious tones 
to the assembled multitude A puja% of the deity, who figured- 
conspicuously in the poem, was the occasion. After the pak, 
which of course need not have been very ostentatious, in the 
Natmandiy, before the god or goddess, commenced the song. 
The usual time in most cases was the pujas in the morning, 
and that of the recital of the poem in the afternoon. The head 
songster, with chamor (p{#%) in hand (waving it perhaps 
in adoration of the deity, the special god of the poem, and 
perhaps also as an accompaniment to the expression of feelings 
of the piece) led, and a number of men, some with chamzors 
and others with mazjtvas (af@at), beating time, sang in chorus 
some snatches of the song, ordinarily the last line of a poeti- 
cal stanza. Ifit amused the people assembled, the puya% and 
the song were repeated at other houses, and thus the whgie 
thing was perpetuated. i 

The poems are called mangals, which primarily means wel- 
fare, joy ; and, in a secondary sense, means joy in honour of a 
deity, The subject of the poem under notice is also religious. 
It is in honour of the Goddess Chandi, The story, or rather 
stories, for there are two, do not appear to be borrowed from 
any of the known Purans, though the poet would lead one to- 
suppose so. They are the poet’s own, or, as Pandit Ramgati 
Nyaratna supposes, the stories may have had their origin in 
some fragment of folklore previously current. There is not 
much of artistic beauty in the story of the poem as a wholea 
it is’ rather common-place, and somewhat absurd. It is in 
two respects,—in the delineation of characters of Bengali men 
and women, and in the true pictures of the every-day life 
-of the people of his time, which the poet paints,—that its 
merits lie. 

The object of the poem is to popularize the worship of the 
Goddess Chandi, amongst others, in her form of Karmala- 
Kamini, a beautiful damsel standing, or sitting, on a lotus grow- 
ing on the surface of a fathomless deep, and taking in and 
out of her mouth an elephant, standing on the same lotus ; 
and in that of Mahitsh Mardini, the form in which she is 
ordinarily worshipped, as the Goddess Durga, in Bengal. Both 
the pieces begin in heaven. ye 

Chandi is anxious that her worship shall be popular on 
earth ; Nilambar, a son of Indra, for some slight offence, or 
no offence, is cursed to be born om earth, of a woman; 
he fades away to assume his mortal coil, and his disconsolate 
and faithful spouse ascends the funeral pile. They are born 


» 
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of women of the hunter caste, and when they grow up, are 
united in marriage and pass a life of misery and toil as a 
„hunter and his wife, until Chandi takes pity on them, of 
ý course not without the selfish object of propagating on earth a 
“belief in herself, gives the hunter, whose name is now Kalkathu 
(a precious jewel), which brings to him unlimited sums of 
money, and directs him to clear out the jungles of Guzrat and 
there to found a city. He does so. Chandi, by a flood, destroys 
the town of Kalinga, in order to drive the people to the town 
founded by her favourite Kalkathu. The Raja of Kalinga, insti- 
gated thereto by a Kaestha, by name Bharoo Datta, attacks the 
new town of Guzrat. He is at first worsted ; but Chandi, taking 
into consideration that Nilambar’s term on earth ws~shortiy tos - 
end, and that her worship must spread before that time, deprives 
Kalkathu of his extraordinary prowess. He is taken prisoner, 
p- but the Raja of Kalinga and his ministers are asked—of course, 
in, dreams—by the Goddess Chandi, to let him of. They 
compare their dreams on rising in the morning, and, all agreeing, 
Kalkathu is let off, shortly to ascend to heaven with his celestial 
spouse, Their infant son becomes the Raja of Guzrat, under 
‘the care of the Raja of Kalinga, and both adopt the worship of 
Chandi for themselves and for their subjects. 

In the second story, for a precisely similar purpose and for 
reasons as trivial, Ratnamala, a celestial nymph, is cursed by 
Chandi to be born as a mortal, and, in consequence of her 
entreaties, Chandi promises to watch over her while she devotes 
herself to the task of propagating her worship amongst mortals. 

or this, it is of the utmost importance that she should be able 
to‘induce some of the worshippers of the’ great God Shivaeto 
adopt the worship of hisconsort. Ratnamala, who is called. 
Khuluna when she takes her birth on earth, becomes, on account 
of this divine purpose, the second wife of Dhanapati Soudagur, 
a devout worshipper of Shiva and the merchant functionary 
attached to the great Court of Ujaini, the King of which, accord- 
ing to the poetical conception, reigned over a kingdom which >- 
comprised an area no greater than the district of Burdwan, 
Khuluna’s troubles in this world, therefore, commenced. early. 
Taking advantage of the absence of Dhanapati on a frivolous 
errand of his King, to the King of Gour, Lohana, the first wife, 
forces her to take on herself the task of tending the family 

Psoats. After some months of misery spent in this base service, 
sheis pitied, according to promise, by Chandi, who appears ina 
drehm to Dhanapati at Gour and makes him return home 
with all expedition, Before his arrival, however, Lohana 
brings Khuluna home, decks her with ornaments, &c., and pre- 
pares her to receive her lord. Khuluna complains to the husband 
of the treatment she has received, but afew sweet words to 
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her and a little scolding to the co-wife appease her. A serious 
trouble is, however, in reserve. During the annual shradh of 
Dhanapati’s deceased father, there is a vast assemblage of his 
caste men (Ganda Vanik) in his house. Dhanapati offends 
some by giving precedence to others ; and, in consequence, they’ 
rake up reports and scandals, and refuse to take their food 
at his house, because he had received into his bed a woman 
who had to wander in the jungles tending goats. Dhanapati 
is sore annoyed with himself and his first wife Lohana ; but 
Khuluna extricates him from the difficulty, by agreeing to 
accept any ordeal which might be proposed, to test her fidelity 
to the nuptial bed. Then there are ordeals through which she 
passcs most suecessfully, and which satisfy the most hostile 
and incredulous. 

This difficulty over, the stock of sandal-wood, spices, &c., 
things of a sort which Ujaini people get from foreign lands, be- 
comes exhausted, whereon the Raja of Ujaini orders Dhanapati 
to go to Ceylon, to get, in exchange for the produce ofthe 
country, such things as the Ujaini people want for themsélves. 
At his going he proves very disrespectful to Chandi, whom he 
sees his wife Khuluna worship, and for this all his vessels, ex- 
cepting one, founder in a storm in theriver Ganges, at a place 
called Magara. Chandi appears to him in the form of Karmala- 
Kamini, at Kalidaha (a fathomless deep of blackwater), on 
his way to Ceylon. | 

Oa arriving at Ceylon with his single vessel and reporting 
what he has. seen at Kalidaha, he is asked to verify his state- 
ment, and, on failing to do so, he is imprisoned for attempting 
degeption. Khuluna was ezcéente, and Malakar, a celestial 
musician, being cursed by Chandi for the purposes noted 
above and for an offence not more serious, is born of 
her. He grows up, and by his 12th year has acquired know- 
ledge of all branches of Sanscrit learning. He becomes so 
fond of scholastic wrangling as one day to offend, by his con- 
ceit and priggishness, his tutor, who, an old Brahmin, becomes 
very much enraged at something Malakar, alas Srimant, says, 
and, exhibiting a Brahmanic or un-Brahmanic temper, taunts 
him and his by referring to his birth, and the conduct of his 
mother, in not till then accepting widowhood though his father 
had been missing for 12 years. This annoys Srimanta, and 
he shuts himself up in his room till his mother tells him ai 
about his father’s whereabouts, and gives her consent to/his 
going to Ceylon in search of him. | 

All difficulties in the way are smoothed by the Goddess Chandi, 
A number of sea-going vessels constructed by the heavenly car- 
penter, Viswakarma, with the aid of Hunooman, the Monkey 
Chief, spring up in a night. Srimanta goes to Ceylon, being 
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protected on the way by the divine interposition of Chandi. He 
sees Kamala-Kamini, as his father saw her before him, and, on 
his arrival at the Singalese court, he reports it to the King, and 
i failing to verify his story, is taken, bound, to the place of execu- 
tion to be beheaded, Then Chandi interposes again, fights the 
whole host of the Singalese forces and kills them, to revive them 
all, when the Raja appeases her by worship and promises to 
give his daughter in marriage to Srimanta, his scruples on the 
ground of caste being removed by what Chandi told him. 
Srimanta, however, will not marry till he shall find his father; 
whereon a search is instituted in the prisons, and Dhanapati is 
found. The marriage follows, and they return home, notwith- 
standing the unwillingness of the King, Queen and the rest 
to let Srzwzanta depart with his spouse. 

On their return, Srimanta, during a visit to the King of Ujaini, 
. notwithstanding his previous experience, narrates what he 
.œ` has seen at Kalidaha. He is taken for a cheat and a liar 
and required to verify his story on pain of death. Chandi 
here interposes again, appearing to the King and his assembled 
ministersinthe form of Kamala-Kamini. The King, though 
evidently a Kshetriya, gives his daughter in marriage to Sri- 
manta ; and Dhanapati, seeing that Shiv and Gouri, in twain, 
make one, accepts the worship of the female divinity, and is 

thereon blessed, all his illnesses being forthwith removed, 

The allotted time of Ratnamala Malakar and his two wives on 
earth having ended, they ascend to heaven in a celestial car, 
Dhanapati being consoled with the birth of another son, and this 

. time out of the womb of the barren Lohana. 

-— These are the main arguments of the stories, out of ewhich 
we have selected the few following descriptive pieces to show 
what Bengal and the Bengalis were at the date of the poet :— 


FOUNDATION OF A TOWN IN A COUNTRY CALLED GUZRaT. 


“Leaving the city of Kalinga, the rayats of all castes settled 
in the city of the Bir (the brave) [the hunter Kalkathu of the 
story] with their household gods. Accepting the pan (detel) of 
the Bir, in token of their consent to the agreement, the Mussal- 
mans settled there, the western end of the town being assigned 
to them as their abode. There came Moghuls, Pathans, Kazis 

/“ mounted on horses, and the Bir gave them rent-free lands for 
houses, At the extreme western end of their settlement they 
\made their Hoseinbatt¢ (place of Mohurrum Tazia), and they 
congregated all about the place. They rise very early in the 
morning, and, spreading a red fatty (mat), they make their 
naimazes five times during the day. Counting the: Sulaimani 
beads, they meditate on Pir Paigumbar. Each of them con- 
tributes to the decoration of the AZokam (the Hosein’s house). 
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Ten or twenty Birdars sit together and decide cases, always 
referring to the Koran ; while others, sitting in the market-place, 
distribute the Pir skéruz (the confectioneries offered to the Pir), 
beat-the drum and raise the flag. They are very wise ac- 
cording to their own estimation ; they never yield to any ‘one, -~ 
and they never give up the rega (fast) as long as they have” 
life in them. a 

“Their appearance is rather formidable. They have no hair 
A the heads, but they allow their beards to grow down to their 
chest, 
| © They always adhere to their own ways. They wear on their 
head a čopi (cap) which has ten sides, and they wear what 
they call an var (paijama), tied tight round the waist. If they 
meet one who is bare-headed, they pass him by without utter- 
ing a word, hut, going aside, they throw clods of earth at him. 
Many Mzans with their followers settled there; they do not ,, 
use water, but wipe their hands on their clothes after taking Fe 
their food. | A 3 

All four classes of Pathans settled there. Some contract zzhdas, 
and others marry, The Mollahs, for reading the nika, get a 
gift of a sikka (4-anna bit) and bless the pair by reading the 
Kulma. With a sharp knife they (the Mollahs) butcher the 
fowl (Jat) and get ten gandas of cowries (less than rd of a 
copper pice) for the job, For butchering a she-goat (bakri), the 
Mollah gets six dourzes of cowries (about a copper pice), as also 
the head of the animal killed. l 

“By making the Roza Nemaj, some become Gola (Moghul), © 
while by accepting the occupation of weavers, one becomes D 
Jotha, Lhose who drive pack bullocks call themselves Mookhers- 
Those who sell cakes call themselves P2tarz, Those who sell ` 
fish are called Kadbari (a people who wear no beards, and 
pay no regard to truth), Those who, being Hindus, become . 
Mussalmans are called Gorsal (mixed), Those who beg for 
alms are called Kats. Those who make the weavers’ looms, 
call themselves Swlakars (a people wha make a living out 
of the Tanitzs). Some go from town to town making colored 
stripes. Some make bows and are called 7irgais, while those 
who make paper are called Xagogis, Some wander about 
night and day and are called Kalandars (Fakirs). i 

A. description of the Hindu quarters follows :—One quarter is 
called Kulastan (the Bhadralogue quarter) where live the Rarhi 
Brahmins and the Barendra Brahmins, with their temples and / 
toles ‘schools). The poetthen proceeds: “ Here also live the’ 
‘unlettered Brahmins. They officiate as priests, and teach the 
. rituals of pujak. They mark their forehead with sandal, or 
with 7Zzfak marks, they worship Devazas (idols), and run from 
house to house with bundles of offered rice tied in their cloth. 
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They get a pice worth of sweetmeat in the house of the sweet- 
meat seller ; they get a vessel full of curdled milk in that of the . 
milkman ; while the oilman give them their cup full of oil, 

They get their monthly cowries from some houses and their 
dalbaris (dried balls of pulse) from others. The village priest 
thus swims in happiness, : 

“In the town of Guzrat, the citizens perform shradhs, the 
village priest ee at the ceremony. : 

The antras over, the Brahmin declares the dakshina (final 
.present) to bea kahan (a little more than three annas of the 
present coin), and they haggle for the daksina, tying the 
hand of the Susman (person for whom the priest officiates) 
with Kusa grass.’ 

“The Ghatal Brahmins live by abuses, Their occupation is 
the reading of the Ku/apanj? (genealogies). People who do not 
_. secure their good will by presents, are abused at SodAas till such 
“time as the presents come,’ 

` We have, after this, a description of the astrologers, Sanniasis, 
Vaishnavs, Khetris, Rajputs, Bhats, and of the Vaisyas. Regard- 
ing the latter the poet says: “ They serve Krishna. Some till 

lands, others tend cows, Some act as carriers with pack bullocks, 
while some make purchases, at the proper seasons, growing 
crops, to sell them when the markets rise. Some travel from 
place to place, making purchases of precious stones. Some 
arrange for long journeys in boats with various goods, and ' 
bring back with them chamors, sandal wood and conch shells, 
Bhutia olamors, shaw! pusthus, and coats (anga rakhi) They 

~are always buying and selling, and the Vaisyas are a happy lot 
at Guzrat.” 

The poet then says; Let us now describe the medicine men 
(Vazdhyas): “ They are the Guptas, Senas, Dasses, Duttas, 
Kurs, &c., who live in this (Kwdastan; part of the town. Some 
become famous by adopting the mercurial treatment prescribed 
in the Zaxtras, They rise in the morning and place a Trak 
mark high up onthe forehead: they wrap a piece of cloth 
round the head, and, putting ona fine d4uti and taking the 
poott (palm-leave book) under their arm, they stalk forth in the 
different wards of the town. 

“ When the disease is curable, the Vaidya, beating his raised 
chest, proclaims a cure; but if the disease is incurable, he 

x contrives a retreat, and asks for leave on various pretences, Says 
he, “If I can make a decoction of camphor, I am sure to effect 
a cure” “Search for camphor,” says the sick man with all eager- 

ness; and the medicine man on the pretence of procuring 
camphor, takes to his heels, 

“Avardanis (a low class of Brahmins who officiate at funerals) 
live close to Vaidhyas, and they are in daily search for patients. 
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They pay no’ taxes, but it is their due to take the cow that 
is given away by the dying to secure a safe passage across the 
river Bytarini (the Indian Styx) and the 77/-dax (sesamum gift) a 
with gold pieces,’ A 

We have then an account of the settlement of the Kayes 
thas, on the south side of the town, by themselves, as perhaps 
representing the middle class. ° They made their demands 
thus : “ The Goddess Vani (Saraswati) is bountiful to us alf- 
We can all read and write. We are the ornaments of a.town. < 
We, Kayesthas, hearing of your glory, have come to you.’ De- ` 
cide to give us the best lands and houses and make them 
rent-free. Do it without delay ?’?” | 

Then comes an account of the lower classes, the great; mass 
who occupy the east end of the town. 

“There settle the Hakil Gopes, who do not know: what 
deceit or anger is, and in whose fields all kinds of wealth grow. 
Each of them has his home well filled with pulses of sorts, linseed, 
mustard, wheat, cotton and molasses. There you find the oil- 
men who express the oil with the giazz (the ne ieee eras 
some of the class buy oil to sell it in the market, The black- - 
smith, with his smithy, makes spades, axes, arms, and bridle- 
pieces. With his betel and betel nuts settles the Tambuli. 
Here settle the potters who make earthen vessels and the earthen 
` frames of mridang (drums) and karras (musical instruments). 

“ Hundreds and hundreds of pairs of dhutzes are woven at 
one place by the weavers of Guzrat. The Mali grows flowers. 
makes garlands and toy-flower houses, and, with baskets full of 
flowers, he goes round the town selling his wares. Bavroees are. 
there, who grow betel in the betel nurseries, and if any 6he 
forcibly takes their things, the only resistance they offer.is by 
crying Do-haz. The barbers are there, who go about with. their 
- leathern cases under their arms and looking-glass in hand. 
The confectioners manufacture sugar and confectioneries of sorts, 
and some of them go about the town with their stock of . 
confectioneries for children. There settle the shroffs (Jains), 
who never kill animals, and who abstain from meat all the year 
round. Those who make silk filatures are ericouraged to settle 
here by the grant of rent-free lands, and the Bir’s heart rejoices 
when he sees the first ER silk sari (pat-sarz) being woven 
in his town. 

“The Ganda Banias (1% afag] ı ) settle here. They go to the” — 
market with their baskets full of various kinds of spices ahd 
scents. The’Sanga Banias (those who make conch shell brace- . 
lets) cut conch shells, and some of them turn them into beautiful 
forms. The braziers, on their anvils, make sharszs (a kind of 
jug), cups and talis ( large plates), lotas (large cooking vessels), 
and szfs (spoons), dhabars (large vessels for washing purposes), 
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pan-dans (betel-boxes with compartments for the various 
necessary spices), ghautas (ringing bells), simgashans (thrones 
for idols) and panch a? (lamp stands), There are the goldsmiths 
vho test gold and silver, and, if there be any suspicion, melt 
}in the fire. They sell and buy, and, in the process, they 
weto themselves the wealth of the people. Thén there are two 
kinds of Dasses : the one class catch fish, and other till the lands. 
There are Bowries, who are the musicians of the town. The 
Bagdies, accompanied by ten or twenty spearmen, go about 
the town with arms. The fishermen make nets and catch fish, 
and the Kuch leads here a merry life. There are a number of 
washermen who dry the clothes washed by them on ropes hung 
up on poles. There are the tailors who sew clothes by the job, 
or who engage as servants on salaries, and all these occupy 
one ward of the town. There are the Shiulis who tap the 
vjoor (date) trees and miake molasses from date juice. 
Te are carpenters in the market-place and people who fry 
aad prepare parched rice; and there are painters. The Patneys 
(ferrymen) are there, who receive the Raj-dues for ferrying 
people over. The bards settle there, and beg from house 
to house.” 

Then comes an account of people living outside the town: 
The Kols, Korengs, Dhowaras, Dhajis, Malvas, and, amongst 
others, the Mahrattas, whose occupation, it is said, was to tap 

- for the cure af diseased spleens, and to operate for cataract. 
The first thing that strikes one in this description, is the 
PBEtegation of the various classes of people in different quarters 
~of.the town. It is the'same kind of segregation of Brahmips 
and other classes which still exists in southern India, but 
is no longer the characteristic feature of habitations in. Bengal 
towns, But that it is not merely a poetical fancy of our poet: 
is amply attested by the vestiges of it which we see in old 
villages, where we still find the Brahman-para, the Kayestha- 
para, the Gowala-para, the Mussaiman-para, &c. 

The poet, it will be observed, entertains a certain amount of 
concealed hatred for the Mussalmans and their ways, while he 
holds up.to the admiration of his own people, their religious 
zeal, their unity amongst themselves, and the submission of 
their people to a government of their own. 

‘He does not see why, while living side by side with the 

BB cus, they should not adopt the ways of the Hindus, or why 
they\skould stick:to their ten-sided ¢opzs (caps) and gars (the 
ten-sided ¢efz was the prevailing Murshidabad fashion till a 
later day). Nay more, he does not see (as a Bengali) any reason 
for the Mussalman’s scorn of a bare-headed man (aT#] ¢*fz)-. 
This feeling of scorn, perhaps, still exists, but the overt act of 
throwing clods has been long since unknown, The poet hits at 
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the Mussalman fondness for grand ,names, and does not see 
why those who sell fish should be call led Kabaris, or why those 
who make weavers’ looms should call themselves Sallakars, and | 
so on, 
Though zika means the sealing’ contract, it has aly 
been understood by the Bengalis to be an inferior kime 
marriage amongst their Mussalman neighbours. Sometimes N 
understand by it the widow marriage éf the Mahomedahs, and” 
the poet has his hit at this kind of marriage, « The Mollahs,” 
he says, “for reading the zzka get a sika (4-anna bit) and 
bless the pair by reading the Kužma.” | 
“With a sharp knife the Mollahs butcher the fowl ( qan) and 
: get 10 gundas of cowries (less than J Led of a copper pice), for the 
job, &c.” The butchering cannot be done without repeating the 
Kulma a stated number of times, and handling the knife in ag 
e 










certain -way. This shows that the ordinary Mussalmans w 
ignorant of the necessary formula in those days, and the Butel 
ing could only be done by Mollahs, who used to get a certaiir’ 
: fee for the job, The formula is now known to the Mussalman 
butchers as a class, and the Mollah’s occupation is gone. 
Amongst the Jews in India there arejonly a few who, we are 
told; are initiated in the rites of sacrifices, and people have to 
live without meat for days together because a man, acquainted 
with the proper formula, is not to be found near‘at hand. 

The poet’s contemporary Mussalmans appear to have been 
all Shias, who contributed to the decoration of the Hosein’s 
house, and raised the green flag aud beat the drum. The; 
appear, however, to have been a poor lot, for it was not the red 
carpet, but a red patty (mat) that they ųse as a Jainemaj. . 

s Accepting the gan (betel) of the Bir, the Mussalmans;settled 
here.” Agreements between parties were settled by giving a 
betel leaf as earnest money. As for the rest, the poet expresses 
his Hindu feeling of repugnance for people who wipe their 
hands on their clothes after meals. 

The Bengalis appear to have been|imore pietia than 
they are even now; but the poet, though a Brahmin, has no - 
sympathy for priestcraft, The description of the unlettered 
Brahmins who officiate as priests is eveh now true to the letter ; 
only the village priests do not now “ swim in happiness” as they 
did of old, and, excepting at Gya, if they- tie up the hands ogg 
their Jusmans in Kusa grass, to haggle for the Dakshina, 
the settling of the amount is no longer in their hands, but in 
the hands of those who pay the Dakshina. .. 

The Ghatak Brahmins lived then as they do now, only they. 
feed as parasites on the Brahmins themselves. 

Amongst articles imported from ‘distant lands, we find 
shawls, pusthus and anga rakhis (probabl y shawl or pusthu 
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coats). The Bhutea chamors (yak-tail ’ fans), sandal- wood, 
conch shells and precious stones, 

. The undignified position of the medicine man ( Vaidya), who, 
d in fine huts, with his head wrapped-up in a piece of cloth 
is palm-leaf book under his arm, strolled over the town 
ch of patients, followed, at a near distance, by the Agra- 
dani (the pioneer on earth of death), is a contrast to the present 
proud position of the class and the caste to which they belong. 

The demand of the Kayestha settlers for rent-free houses, 
on the ground that the Goddess Vani (Saraswati) is liberal to 
them all, and they can all read and write, is expressive 
of a notion even now extant in Zemindari management, that 
the caste, as a class, are troublesome tenants, who, when once 
settled on land, become the masters.of their masters.. The 
Kayesthas in Bengal appear then to have been called “ Lallas,” 
Bs. the. Kayesthas of Upper India are called to the present 
day.. In one place the wife of a Kayestha is spoken of as a 
Lalla Thakurani. 

“The Hakil Gopes, who know not decae or avger, and in 
whose fields all wealth grows,” present a pleasing contrast as 
rayats. The pleasing groups of happy classes of. craftsmen, 
supplying the wants and luxuries of the people, is faithfuleas a 
picture of what existed even within the memory of the present 
generation. They made their own clothes, and the class which 
manufactured silk clothes (da¢-sarzes) were much encouraged. 

' Of domestic utensils, we have a long list, all made of brass, 
ag at present. The jharris (jugs), kotra (cups), ialis (large 
“plates); ætas, handzs (large cooking pots), s¢gs (a kind of spoen 
for pouring water as libations to gods), dhabars (vessels for. 
washing purposes), pan-dans (betel-boxes with compartments for 
the various accessories), the ghanta (bells), sengashans (thrones 
for idols), and ganch pradip (in which with oi], in a common 
receptacle, standing on a metal stick, five lamps burn on’five ~ 
sides), appear to have been almost identical with utensils ordi- 
narily used even now, but of a ruder kind. ; 

The goldsmiths, who made, as we find elsewhere from the 
poet’s descriptions, only the following kinds of ornaments, wzz -— 
tarballa (a kind of bracelet which seems to have been ordinarily 
of silver), tankan (a bracelet surmounted with small knobs), 
ae piece for the ear, a gold necklace of beads of § or 


7 strings, and the sounding anklet (qf), also of silver, pansale 


(Ataa) (a kind of flattened silver rings) for the ten fingers of the 
hands, ornaments in variety much less, and in quality ruder 
than those now in use—were as dishonest a set as their descen- 
dants are at the present day. Our poet says :—“ They sell and 
they buy, and, in the process, suck the substance of the people.” 
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The process of making silver and gold wire. appear to have 
been known only to the goldsmiths of Gour. 


The conch shell bracelet (~ta) was generally worn. “Whe 


worn, it indicated (as it still indicates), that the wearer y 
not awidow. They were worn by both unmarried and m 
females, but the distinctive badge of married life was £ 
round piece worn on the hand. | i 

The pat-sari was the richest dress for women, It was a red 
silk _sarz, sometimes decorated with a coloured apron, The 
Ranchali (a kind of short jacket without sleeves, anid: made of 
chequered cloth) formed also a part of the dress. 

The carpenter’s trade does not appear to have: been very 
flourishing. The domestic furniture which he made. for rich 


people appears to have been a sleeping cot (ay). and’ perc 
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stools to sit upon at meals (Nfs), but his services, along 

those of the blacksmith, must have been called into requisition 
in making dollas (sedan chairs for ri¢h people), sakats | (bullock 
carts let on hire at a rupee-a-day! by Banias}, ghanies (oil- 


‘pressing machines), dhewhies (husking machines) and boats. 


The Bengalis appear to have béen a meat-eating people 
before Chaitanya effected amongst them his social and ‘religious 
reforms. The poet speaks of the hunter and hunter's. wife as 
often as he speaks of the fisherman and of his wife. The 
hunter kills wild animals in the forest and jungles, and bs 
wife sells the meat in the bazar, or goes with her vessel Of 
meat, from house to house, Brahmins houses not -excep á. 
They are represented as a low class ~ people, indeed bu are 
not considered unclean. 

When Durbela, Dhanapati’s maid- pa goes a marketing, 
to arrange for a big feast at her master’s house, she purchases 
hares and goats in numbers, and the meat is cooked for food. 
Khuluna, in her first interview with Dhanapati before the marri- 
age, when she takes awa; his pigeon, | says = hres allow him 
to have it, ‘he must 
make shift to do one day without bis|pigeor’ oi 

The shroffs (probably Jains) are distinguished from other 
people as ‘a people who never kill antinal! ls and who ds without 
meat all the year round,’ i. 

It is a relief to find that in this detailed description of fie 
various classes of people composing] the community,in Which 
we even find the courtezans settled in a special part of the’town, 


the Saunri ($ fe), or wine-seller, finds no place, and though we 

have hits at several vices which afflicted the people, not a single 

reference is to be found to the vice of intemperance. Even 
i gi . e i 

our poet's Bowrie and Bagdie classes, now almost always found 
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drunk, are not spoken of as given fo drink. . The Tantras, which 
appear to have been the fashionable religious code, not having 

brought about drunkenness then, cannot be held responsible 
for the prevailing drunkenness now. 

k is interesting to note that the Mahrattus, before the rise 
wrewevaji, and before the time when they used to come to 
Bengal on their marauding expedition, were not altogether 
unknown to the Bengalis. In the time-of our poet they used 
to come and live outside the towns, like Kuches and Malays, 
doctoring to diseased spleens and affected eyes. - 


BHAROO DATTA’S GOING TO THE AUDIENCE OF THE KING 
OF KALINGA. 


“ Bharoo revolves in his mind how best. he can do mischief, 
and resolves to seek an audience of the King of Kalinga. 
ad in his wife’s savz, Bharoo wrapped round his head the pug 
vi of the present day), which, however, did not cover all 

ir. With due deliberation he took in his hand the book of 
Kaifieth, and, pronouncing the name of Hari, put the reed pen 
behind his ear. But who was to carry his presents to the 
King? The question did not puzzle Bharco long. 

“Bharoo had a younger brother, by name Shiva. Though 
twenty-five years of age, he was not yet married, the fact being 
that he had elephantiasis in both of his legs. Says Bharoo to 
his brother: ‘Be cheerful, my boy, when the szanudalz (assem- 
bly) next comes, I will arrange for your marriage,’ and thus 
he easily coaxed him to act the beast of burden.” 

hus the bare-headed Bengali, whom the Mussalman does 
accost when he meets him in the street and whom He 
abuses as “ Langa sir,’ had to put something on his head 
(called here a z2) when he appeared before the authorities, 
ur when he wished to assume a dignified appearance. The 
medicine man, as we have seen, puts a piece of cloth round his 
head. For the rest, the diutz appegrs ordinarily not to have 
reached down to the ankles, but public appearances required 
that one should have along one, with a. flowing tuck. Whether 
the duti and the pug alone sufficed for such occasion, dnd the 
body was allowed to remain uncovered, does not appear; but 
we have elsewhere acéofints of anga rakhis (coats), and the Bir’s 


“Sard Dat included a colony of tailors. 
a 








"Bhardd Datta probably went barefooted, but the richer classes 

re elsewhere described as wearing shoes (paduka). 

Marriageable agée-——Bharoo’s brother, Shiva, was considered 
past. marriageable age, because he was as old as twenty-five. 
Srimanta, the boy hero in the second story, marries two 
wives when he is only twelve years of age. He, however, 
is represented as mastering all the branches of Sanscrit learning 
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at that age, and as having undertaken a sea-voyage in search of 
his father. It was, however, not |because he was ‘rich, or 
unusually precocious, that he’per formed this extraordinary feat: 
in the marriage line also. It would appear rather that one of the 
reasons which made the poet overlook the other consisten 
was, that he could not, according to prevalent notions, kee; 
unmarried much beyond twelve years of age. Kalkathu, an 
poor hunter hero in the first story, also marries at that age, i 

For girls the marriageable age was much below twelve, and 
when the poet, to suit a story of ‘ Love at first sight,’ has to keep 
Khuluna in the second story unmarried till her twelfth year, 
her father is soundly rated by Danai/Ojha, the Brahmin match- 
maker, for keeping his daughter so long unmarried. ! 

“Be cheerful, my boy, when the pnandali (assembly) next 
comes, I will arrange for your marriage,” says Bharoo to his 
‘brother, Such assemblages to discuss and settle marria 
appear to have been then held in Bengal, as they are even 
held amongst the Sawti (Srutri) Brahmins of Durbhanga, 

| Polygamy.—We said that the poet irepresents his boy ry Sry 
Srimanta Soudagur, as marrying two wives when he was òg) 
twelve years of age. His father, Dhanapati, has two wives, Raja*a 
- Vicram Kesuri, of Ujatini, to whose court Dhanapati is attached 
as a merchant functionary, has also more than one wife. The 
sixteen years old beautiful damsel,; in which form ‘Chandi 
appears in the house of Kalkathu, when pressed for a reason for 
coming away from her home, says she ‘did so because she could 
not tolerate her husband’s devotion and fondness for her’ co-wife 
(Chandi perhaps meant Ganga), Lillabati, the friend of Loha nes 
whom Lohana applies for medicine to, be administered to 1 
husband, after his second marriage, to. bring him back to n 
allegiance, is one of seven wives of a Kulin Brahmin,: whose 
‘affections she had succeeded in securing to herself, through, as 
she discloses to Lohana, the virtue of| medicinal charms. Poly- 
gamy thus appears to have been generally prevalent, not only 
amongst Kulin Brahmins, but amongst other classes as well. 
The poet, however, takes every. opportunity of exhibiting the 
evils theteof, and describes the constant warfare that was going 
on in the house of Dhanapati between the two wives—Lohana’s 
jealousy and Khuluna’s assertion of |her rights,—whiclr often 
led to pitched battles. One of the scenes is graphically described, 
when Lohana prodticed a forged letterjof her husband ‘during 
his absence from home, enjoining on her, because of the alleged 
nauspiciousness of the second marriage, to degrade Kthuluna 
from her position as wife to that of a menial for tending 
goats. Khuluna, on reading the letter, declared it to be a 
forgery, as it was not im her husband’s handwriting ; thereon 


from words the two came to blows, until Khuluna had ‘the - 
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worst of the fray, and was bound fast hand and foot, and 
released only on condition that she would tend the goats. 
Dhanapati’s experiences as a polygamous husband are also. 
depicted, in more than one place, as not at all enviable. 

Females could read and write.—Kbuluna, then only a girl 

‘12 or 13 years of age, reads the letter which Lohana 
hands over to her, and at once pronounces it to bea forgery, 
the handwriting not being that of her husband. The forgery 
itself was done by Lillabati, the -Brahmin friend of Lohana, 
and Lalla Thakurani makes out the list of the he and she goats 
that were made over by Lohana to Khuluna’s keeping. 

In the second story the poet describes two voyages from 
Burdwan to Ceylon. His geography is precise from Burdwan 
to the sea; but further on, the descriptions are drawn from 
imagination. There is, however, a general correctness in the 
outlines of the poet’s description of the east coast of India, 
ciently indicative of the fact that, at some date antecedent 
is time, native crafts from Bengal, with merchandize, used 
it Ceylon, and that some traditionary accounts of places 
coast were extant in his day. Perhaps, too, vague 
| rts of places on the coast had reached the poet from 
sources other than native, | | | 

We have, at the point where the Ganges falls into the sea, 

“the Feringi Desk (the country of the Feringis), where they 
ply their boats night and day for fear of the Harams (a term 
of abuse, referring to the Feringis) and pass it in twenty days.” 
It is just possible that by the Ferzwge Desh are indicated 
he piratical regions where the Portuguese and Arakanese 
seized and plundered vessels. Again, on the return journey, 
after Rameshwar Satu Band, they came again to the ering? 
Desh, which here, perhaps, indicates Madras and its vicinity— 
the country of Dravira and Utkal (Orissa), where they visit 
Jagannath Puri. 

From Burdwan to the sea, the poet appears to be on surer 
ground, and the places passed and touched are as follows :— 

“Floating down the river Ajai, the boats came to Indrani. 
Further down they passed Bhrigu Sinha’s Ghat on the right 
and Materi Ghat on the left. Then they passed Chandi 
Gach ; Balanpur Ghat ;-Puravastali ; Navadip ; Parpur ; Mirza- 
pur ; Ambua on the right side, Santipur on the left, Guptepara 
the right; Oola Kismar Fula, Joshepur Kodal Ghat, 
ishahar on the left side, and Tribeni on the right; Sapta- 
à Garefa, Andalpara, Jagathal, Nowpara, Teliapur, Nunai 
Mahesh on the right side, and Kurdaha, Konnagar, 
peewee, Kuchinan, Chitpur, Sulkhia, Kalikata (Calcutta) 
Bithoor. Leaving, on the right, the way to Hijuji (Hijli), they 
turned to the left,*passed Balughata, Kali Ghat, Mirnagar, 
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Nachansachs: Vaisnav Ghata, Barasat, Chatra Bhuj, Ambr. 
Bhuj, Hithagar, and then come to Mogara. 
There are some points in the ‘geography which: deserve 
notice :— 
1sé—That the Tribeni Ghat, where the bathing took plage 
was just opposite to Halishahar ; 
~ 2nd@—That the Ganges flowed past Saptagram, ananoqt 
Saptagram was an important mart. aT 
Referring to Saptagram the poet says: “The merchants ol 
Kalinga, Troilinga, Anga, Banga, Karnoul, Mahendra: Satava 
Maharastra, Guzrat, Barindra, Vindapingal, Utkal, Dravir 
Raht, Bijoynagar, Mathura, Dwarka, Kashi, Kankhol Kakawn 
Puramull, Manmull, Godavary, Gya, Srihatta, Kowurkaj, Har- 
gar, Trihatta, Manika, Funika, Langa, Balumbu, Bagan'Maladis 
Kurakshetra, Biteshwari, Ahisanka,, Siva Chatta, Mahanatta 
Hastina, and many other countries which I cannot name, come 
to Saptagram with merchandize ; but the Saptagram mrerchay 
never go out of their town. They command the wealth of 
world, as also such comforts at home as are procurdablg 
in Paradise. Their place isa holy seat of pilgrimage, 
parable in sanctity, It is called Saptagram, because it ba, 
the rule of its seven patron Rishis. ” <i uo 
3rd.—That while in the above text, we get Halisahar, Gi 07 
Mahesh, Khurdaha, Konnagar, Chitpur, Saleekha, we’ dò 0} 
find Hughii, Chandarnagar, Serampur, Bali, or Barrack pur. 2s 
4th.—That Calcutta (with respect to the origin of the nañ.. 
of which there has always been so much controversy) les 
then in existence; that it was an important place betwe 
Chitpur and Kaliohat, and, though: not requiring any spetia 
notice of the kind which the ‘poet gives to places like Navadip 
Tribeni and Saptagram, yet was of sufficient importance as i 
village on the route down the Ganges -to deserve mention 
Calcutta, therefore, is at least three hundred years old, and wa 
in existence before the Company of English merchants had se 
foot in Bengal, and it is as vain to seek for the origin of it: 
name, as for that of Saleekha, Chitpur, Khardaha and othe 
names of places in the above list ; yet such vain speculation: 
appear td have been at least as ancient in Endia as the: age © 
our poet, for he himself has his speculation with regard to th 
mame of Saptagram, which he derives from Sapta’ Rishis 
perhaps believed to be seven patron saints of the city, then tl 
richest in Bengal. 
s¢i,—That there were two streams of the Ganges 
Calcutta, one going down to Hijuji (perhaps Hijli) 
other, now called Adiganga, flowing past Kalighat ; ü 
the latter branch was usually used by sea-going vessels. EN 
here is one thing noteworthy in conneeéion with the< durs ae 
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of the voyages. The boatmen are from East Bengal, and, 
perhaps, from Chittagong, the predecessors of the Lascars of 
the present time. Our poet introduces them as Bangals who 
-pronouce sas % The tendency of West Bengal men to poke 
fun at their brethren of East Bengal for their uncouth pro- 
siation, therefore, appears to be inherited. 
the people antused themselves.—We are afraid they did so 
wii gambling and betting, a vice to which the people were 
much addicted. To whatever other faults they may have to 
plead guilty, this certainly is not one of their vices now ; so the 
last three hundred years have produced a salutary change in 
this respect. . . l 
When Dhanapati reports what he had seen at Kalidaha, 
the Raja of Ceylon says that if he can verify his statement by 
showing him (the Raja) the Kamala-Karmini, he will give 
Ţ pim half his kingdom ; else he will take as a forfeit all he 
“Fras and cast him into prison for life. The betting compact is 
reduced to writing, and Dhanapati is plundered and imprison- 
ed by way of forfeit, l 
Thà same thing happens*when Srimanta, in his turn, states 
what he has seen. The Raja of Ceylon, in this case, bets half 
his kingdom and agrees to marry his daughter to Srimanta if 
he can verify his statement ; and Srimanta bets his all, as also 
his life, if he fails to do so. This, again, is reduced to writing 
and signed by both parties, and Srimanta loses, and it is only 
when, in pursuance of this betting agreement, he is about to 
' be beheaded, that the Goddess Chandi interposes. 
„The same story is repeated, when Srimanta, notwithstanding 
isprevious experience, narrates what he saw to Vicram Kesari, 
the Raja of Ujaini, on his return to Bengal. e 
Gambling with dice was a somewhat universal vice. The boy, 
Srimanta, gambles with other boys with dice before he goes to 
school, When Dhanapati comes home after his first absence, 
Lohana, to prove that under her care the life of Khuluna was 
very easy, tells her husband, that, while she (Lohana) looked 
to the management of the household, Khuluna, the girl-wife, had 
been all day gambling with dice with her companions. Dhana- 
pati gambles with dice with his girl-wifee He is ao found 
playing with dice in the Patsala when a certain event hap- 
pens at home. Furthermore when he goes to Gour and 
$ found to be a very agreeable companion by the Raja of the 
place, the two gamble with dice night and day, with occasional 
intermissions for the most necessary purposes, and Dhanapati 
forgets home and wives in the midst of this excitement. 


The lords of men (aasifs) of our poet are very small men 
perhaps in position intended to represent the master cf 4 
* 
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pergunnah, or so. Judging the class by what we know’ ‘of their 
successors not long ago, we can well suppose that, while they 
entrusted the care of their estate to a Dewan (Mantri) 
the class were addicted to the idle habit of spending. nights 
and days in playing with dice. 


Another amusement of the people was keeping y 







pigeon-flying, and a kind of betting in connection ther 
This was one of Akbar’s amusements (Ayin Akbari, pp. 29 

Dhanapati has his first interview with Khuluna RO - 
marriage—an interview at which he is at once smitten——-wUnt 
he is engaged with his companions in this kind of :amuse- 
ment and has been running through Pup praua brakes in 
pursuit of his pigeon. i 

The amusement was something after this sort: Each man 
had a pair of pigeons, one male and the other female. The 
male pigeon was released, while the female was held. in the 
hand ; and he whose pigeon, soaring aloft, came down and 
perched on the hand of the owner out of fondness for its mate, 
was regarded as the winner. 

There is also a full list of juvenile games, which, with Tic- 
gooli, blindman’s buff, baugchal and dice, included swimming, 
climbing trees, mock fights, &c. 

If the Bengalis are to be congratulated on having got rid 
of the vice of gambling and betting, there has not, since 
then been any general substitution of other and rational amuse- 
ments in their place, and, judging from what we see, there 
is something in the observation that the Bengalis are ‘grows 
ing a sombre and gloomy people. Thereis no “go,” no life, 
and no combination of work and play. -7 

Character of the peopie—It is interesting to note thåt the 
people are described as very truthful. The Kamala- Kamin 
appears only to Dhanapati in the first voyage, and to his son, 
Srimanta, in the second ; and, though they point out what they 
see to their companions, and the crew of the boats, they see 
nothing. When, therefore, on going to the Kalidaha with the 
King of Ceylon, Dhanapati and Srimanta fail to show him 
what iney had seen, the evidence of these others is taken, and 
none of them, even to save himself, his master, or his all, which 
was to go as a forfeit, would tell a lie. 

Lillabati’s committing a forgery, on being instigated ef ciete 
by Lohana, is an incident introduced as a thread to the story. 
ft is incorporated in the story to show the evils of polygamy 

and is held up for deserved condemnation. 


GURU PROSHAD SEN, 
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History of the Panjab, by Sayad Muhammad Latif, 1891. 

History of the Sikhs, by Captain J. D. Cunningham, 1849. 

Military Memotrs of Col. James Skinner, by J. B. Fraser, 
185i. 

“WHE strange mixture of devilry and devotion in which 

soldiers of fortune have in all ages found a common and 
convenient source of inspiration, appeals with greater force to 
the educated European imagination from the rough doings of 
an Eastern adventurer, than from the weird heroism of the more 
familiar crusader. The glamour which superstition or partisanship 
~has thrown over crimes committed under emblazoned banners, 
seems to be withdrawn, for the Western observer at any rate, 
from the outrages of Eastern freebooters, big and small, whose 
record is judged directly according to obvious motive and 
visible results, irrespectively of infection from religious or 
political cant. It is well that it is so, since no. real good can 
accrue to either society or civilization, to either men or culture, 
from any extension to such characters as those which move over 
the face of all the larger Asiatic dramas, of the absolution which 
sentiment has pronounced over the marauders of medieval 

European history. To struggle, and if necessary to die, for 
. personal fame, under the pretext of rescuing palaces or tombs 

eld d by particular races, from the grasp of others, only 
a degrading pursuit, when the pretext is not a 
ntruth, or, being a truth, involves no criminal 
asure or blood, and secures some commensurate 
gain ‘to individual character or general human happiness; and 
no illusion that this kind of fanaticism is pleasing to any fetish 
that has been invested with any attribute of divinity can divest 
it of its essential immorality, 

From one point of view, Ranjit Singh was a bold and 
successful crusader, with variations in his method and pur- 
poses, challenging comparison indeed with antetypes of other 
climes and times, but withal as thoroughpaced a crusader 
as ever warred against the crescent, or saw triumph crowning 

e efforts of a busy and bloody life. From another, he was 
a successful warrior, guilty of nearly every crime which can 
stain the conscience of a man, and rather more successful, on 
the whole, than most of his predecessors or rivals on an un- 
enviable roil whose inner thoughts and outer deeds, with the 
language that was used to disguise them both, have been, 
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brought within the reach of modern analytic criticism by Modern 
research. i 

Environment and heredity would necessarily leave : their 
marks on such a career, and they would begin their. influènce 
on it ata period long anterior to its own day of intelligent. 
willing and of conscious effort. The Indian Continent foug 
itself, in the eighteenth century, an ocean over whose sur 
ripples played from every quarter of the compass. The Mog 
Empire stood rooted in Delhi during its earlier years, riche 
its traditions of conquest and plunder, but offering alikei="@ 
foreign invader and domestic foe, the- identical temptati-! 
which oriental despotisms, depending mainly on individual 
sovercigns, have always presented to avarice or jealousy. 
Between the line of the Indus, over which the Persian Nadir 
Shah and the Durani Ahmad. Abdali had come, in turn, in 
1738 and 1748, and the imperial capital, there stretched 
away the whole breadth of the Panjab, with its masses o 
intense and vigorous populations, among whose various. in- 
gredients of Jat, Khatri, Bhatti and aboriginal hillmen, the 
Sikh element was gradually gaining solidarity and domination, 
awaiting the hour and the man to charm it-into a consistent 
and powerful nation. 

' The more or less philosophical propaganda of Nanak in "1486 
had been not only warmed into quicker and keener life, but also 
made to beat with a fuller pulse, in which Sikh patriotism was 
being schooled to make the best of both worlds, under the dater 
revelations of Govind. The religion of Nanak, as pure a theism, 
perhaps, as the human mind has ever evolved anywhere under 
Eastern skies, did not suffice for all the secular probi aD 

‘earth, earthy, to which love of country and hatred q 

minance had been calling the manhood, and even thi 
of the Khalsa. And when, after two hundred Years OF DJELA 
plative repose, the Khalsa consciousness awoke to tin Juəredsuen 
of Govind, it was to find that the sword made no wô. aq o} SƏSLƏ 
for faith than religious abstractions, and cut throtigirnes fess. 
enemies a good deal faster. | 

This is precisely the same lesson, in another form, that cor rupt 
forms of Christianity have learned from even more pretentious 
endeavours to effect futile compromises between the seen and the 
unseen; but two centuries ago the uncultivated strugglers of 
the Panjab were unaware of.the softer cults under which, 
the cynical immorality of later and more vulgar hypocrtisieg 
could be concealed. The prophet of the Khalsa, finding the 
revelations of the Granth insufficient for a tangled skein of 

material, relations, with fastenings in interminable social as 
well as political complications, all forming a knot that 

` could neither be opened nor cut, forthwith invoked a ‘new 
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inspiration to his aid, and added a new volume to the sacred 
scriptures of his day. The life of Nanak is almost touching in 
its simplicity and earnestness, as that of Govind is interesting for 
the sacrifices of sincerity which it made to present and pressing 
danger. This peril demanded more resistance—a sort of anti- 
cipation of the later device known as muscular Christianity— 
than Nanak’s not unlovely conceptions afforded ; and the change 
of mental attitude, progressing under external pressure rather 
than from internal impulse, from the repose taught by Nanak 
to the vigour inculcated by Govind, forms a chapter of spiritual 
evolution, or rather resolution, the first really worthy analysis 
of which, from the standpoint of the intelligent and not 
unsympathetic modern observer, has yet to be written. 

It was from the moral atmosphere of this religious experiment, 
which is practically a sealed book to most European readers 
of history and students of philosophy, that the political ferment, 
~,begotten all over the Panjab by the clash of contending arms, 

ook its colouring by absorption. It is not improbable that 

the intervening Gurus between Nanak and Govind, and in 
particular Arjun, left some impression alike on the faith 
delivered to their fathers, and on the political currents that 
got mixed up with it, on its way down to their sons; but for 
most foreign observers, and especially for the historical student 
of this day, it is enough to know that an incongruous religious 
belief, combining some features of the Hebrew Nazarite with 
unbridled intoxication, and tempered with abstinence from to- 
bacco, grew from an ideal faith into a very real fight, by which 
_independence was achieved, for a whole generation, by one of 
the manliest Indian races—a race unhappily deeply tainted, with 
sensuality and strangely treacherous in some of its dealings with 
its foes, but loyal beyond Asiatic example to its trusted friends, 
and bringing down from remote antiquity a faint flavour of 
a Macedonian inheritance (which the Alexandrian invasion 
is suspected of having infused into its life-blood, in its Bactrian 
epoch) into the heart of a meat-eating, Jiquor-drinking, brave 
and reckless‘modern Hindu people. 
This is the people whose history weaves itself, as-the tassar 
` worm makes its own cocoon, round the lives of Charat Singh, 
Maha Singh, and Ranjit, and especially of the last. 
When the religious philosophy of Nanak struck upon the lives . 
of the Panjab races, it broke up into splinters of creeds, whose 
\ shadowy differences present absolutely no moral equivalent 
worth extracting or formulating. But of the 12 Misls, as they 
were styled, which subdivided the whole constituency of. the 
Khalsa, two claim and are entitled to distinct recognition, as 
entering largely into the structure of the new nation which 
grew up in the Panjab, These were the Kanhya and the 
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Sukarchakya Misls, to the latter of which Ranjit Singh Bélonzed: 
while the former produced a woman, Sada Kaur, whose personal 
and political influence, freely exerted on behalf of Ranjit, 
actually embedded itself in his destiny and fertilized it, 

In what is now seen to have been the dawn of the histor 
of the Sikhs as a nation, the Sikh clans filling up the p 
intervals of the Panjab, not held by Mahomedan races, bégan 
‘to move uneasily: under impulses directly imparted, doubtless, 
by the unrest of ambitious individual leaders, but inditectly 
provoked by the ferment caused by the visits and withdrawal of 
Durani armies. Such a conjunction took place in 1762 and 
again in 1770, when the Afghan army of Ahmad Shah was fol- 
lowed and harassed by a body of stragglers under Charat Singh, 
the grandfather of Ranjit, who gave the foreign invaders a suc- 
cession of those victories that are accounted worse than defeats. 
It is certain that any single pronounced disaster would have 
forced the Abdali army back on the Indus, in infinitely better ~ 
plight than that in which it found itself at the close of its 
tedious successes, with the remnants of its original bands 
dispirited and reduced, leaving Charat Singh a brighter pros- 
pect than that with which he had started on his Fabian defence. 

The death of Charat Singh in 1774, caused by the bursting 
of a matchlock in the hands of one of his soldiers, brought to 
the leadership of the Sukarchakya Misl his son, Maha Singh, 
then a lad of only ten years of age, who inherited, with his 
chieftainship, a fortune—no inconsiderable one in those days— 
of three lakhs of rupees a year, drawn in the way of territorial 
revenue, Charat’s widow, Desan, assisted by Jay Ram Missar, < 
- who combined in his person the obligations of family priest 
and paramour, formed a regency during the first few years of 
the succession of Maha Singh, who, however, in 1778, took the 
field in person, and by a decisive victory over the Jat chief, Pir 
Muhamad at Ramnagar,* at once established a reputation as a 
warrior of equal boldness and skill. Between his accession and 
this victory, Maha Singh married the daughter of the Jhind 
family, better known afterwards as the Mai Malwain, who, on 
the 2nd November 1780, presented him with the son nner: 
wards known to fame as Ranjit. 

It is one of the startling coincidences of Sikh om 
that Maha Singh avenged the dishonor of his father by 
destroying his mother, Desan, in 1778, with both her lovers , 
Jay Ram and Hakikat Singh: and that a similar fate overtook 
his own wife, the Mai Malwain, atthe hand of his own’ son 
Ranjit, in 1794. Maha Singh, who was always of very intem- 


* The name was changed from Rasulpur to Ramnagar after this victory ; 
from the * town of the Prophet ” to the “city of Ram,” 
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‘perate babies drank more Heavily than before after the murder 
of his mother, and is said to. have died in delirium tremens, 
while the army, which he was at the time*leading, invested a 
Mahomedan fortress at Sodra in 1792. The European réader 
Ro with a grave smile the verdict of the’ Mahomedan 
utorian on the character which thus closed: -“ His military 
genius, undaunted courage, stern temper and rigid observance 
‘of the rules of delicacy and honour, at times involved him 
in serious trouble, but he honourably acquitted himself on 
all such occasions.” 

It is not a mere coincidence that the history of the Sikh 
nation is the story of its sovereigns, Before the modern 
conspiracy between civilization and democracy began, which, 
without advancing either individual freedom or general 
happiness, has remitted sovereigns to the’ position of ornamental 
~figure-heads, or of mere ultimate expressions of the reign of 
Jaw, rulers arose among both emancipated and enslaved 
populations, the records of whose career became public history, 
without making it. It was different with the rulers of the 
Panjab. They made history, because they made the nation 
whose construction was the development of their own plans, 
and whose public records formed the story of their own 
deeds. 

- This was especially the case with Ranjit Singh, who, in the 
year 1792, at the early age of twelve, succeeded his father in 
the leadership of the Sukarchakya clan. There were only two 
clans-at ‘this time in the Panjab which could advance any 
claim to race hegemony. . These were the Mis! of Maha Singh, 
just named, and the Kanhya: for the Bhangi, which had cut 
so prominent a figure for a few years, had almost collapsed when 
Ranjit succeeded his father. Gurbaksh Singh was now reposing 
in his grave, but in his widow, Sada Kaur, there survived a 
spirit of ‘unusually keen political Insight, resting on a broad 
foundation of personal intrepidity such as women have, from 
time to time, displayed in all ages and in all countries, when 
men have given them the chance. That was a glanceof special 
wisdom and foresight which showed Sada Kaur, as she dreamed 
out her future from the midst of many present nightmares, that 
it was not given to the Kanhya Misl, good asits record of 
hard knocks and increasing influence had undoubtedly been, 

be es the lead among the Khalsa clans; for the temptation 
do so, or at least attempt it, with the. backing from the 
distant Durani empire and the nearer Jats, neither of which 
would have been refused, must have been great to such a 
mind as hers. It was resisted; and Sada Kaur saw in the 
same glance that showed her this, the future that could be 
opened up by a good alliance with the heir of Maha Singh, 
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. Her daughter, Mahtab, was offered to, jand accepted for, the 
still youthful Ranjit ; and this marriage, which at once gave her 
considerable influence among the Kanhyas, gave her a position 
of undisputed supremacy among them onl the removal by death 
of her husband’s father Jay Singh in the year 1793. It Ø 
something more than a spirit of either friendly rivalry or.e$ 
gratitude that established the close concert which now sprant 
up between Ranjit’s mother and this venturesome daughter ofi 
the Kanhya. The Mai Malwain recognized the intrepidity and 
sagacity which made Sada Kaur so! valuable an ally to 
Ranjit in the most critical days of his widening horizon, 
and all the friendship that was not claimed by her own para- 
mours was laid at the feet of this woman who was to prove of 
such signal service to her son, But the Mai Malwain was not 
destined to share any of the glory to which she thus sacrific- 
ed, for Ranjit Singh signalized the beginning of his public 
career by putting his mother and her two lovers, Lail 
Missar and Lakhpat Rai, to death, under an impulse which 
could only have represented some wild animal instinct, since it 
is difficult to trace in it any resemblance fo indignant justice. 

A people’s misfortunes are often, perhaps usually, their truest 
opportunities ; and the concurrence of one of Shah Zaman’s 
many recurring dreams of founding a vast Indian empire, ‘with 
Ranjit Singh’s assumption of the Sukarchakya leadership, ‘bol- 
stered up asit was with the influence of Sada Kaur and the help 
of the Kanhya troops, sounded the first note of Ranjit’s advance 
in fortune, A secret understanding with its chief Mahomedan 
residents, who were outraged by the alternate dissoluteness aid“ 
rapacity of its Ramgarhya rulers, gained an entrance for Ranjit 
into Lahore, which he fastened on and retained. Sayad Mukam- 
mad Latif thus correctly gathers up and [describes the conflict- 
ing elements of the general Sikh polity; which, in aless ‘firm 
hand, might have proved so many stinging nettles, but which i in 
his strong grasp contributed to establish his power: 

“ Firmly established in Lahore, Ranjit Singh occupied him- 
‘self in consolidating his dominions and making arrangements to 
secure his TWrhority. The success which had hitherto attended 
his arms. and now the capture and possession of the capital 
of the Panjab, rendered him an object of envy, hatred ‘and . 
uncharitableness among his contemporary chiefs. In order 
to wrest Lahore from him, a powerful coalition was formedy 
between Jassa Singh, Kamgarhya°—from, whose uncle’s immed 
diate tutelary possession it had been wrested—“ Golab Singh, A 
Bhangi, of Amritsar ”—the possession of which had carried * 
with it a share in the custodianship of the future capital— 
“Sahib Singh, Bkanzgz, of Guzrat, Jodh Singh of Wazirabad and 
Nizam-ud-din Khan of Kasur. The confederate forces, several 
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thousands strong, left Amritsar for Lahore in the early part of 
A.D. 1800, under the command of their respective chiefs. Jassa 
Singh, Ramgarhya, owing toinfirmity and old age, was un- 
able to join the expedition personally, but he sent his sons 
to conduct affairs on his behalf. Ranjit Singh went out to 
meet them, taking with him as large a force as he could collect 
from Lahore, as well as the contingent furnished by his active 
mother-in-law Sada Kaur, The troops of both parties lay en- 
camped opposite each other in Mauza Bhasin, ten os east of 
Lahore, for a period of two months; and various fruitless skir- 
mishes took place without either party gaining the advantage. 
These procrastinations led the Bhangi sardars to forget the 
object which had prompted them to take joint action against the 
common foe. The greater portion of both night and day was 
spent in carousing and rioting to the entire prejudice of their 
„armies and their cause. This hard drinking proved fatal to 
Golab Singh, Bhangi, who died suddenly one night in a ‘it of 
delirium tremens, The death of thissardar spread consternation 
throughout the camp of the Bhangi, and, it being felt that 
the Sukarchakya chief'was inflexible and well-prepared to 
keep the field, the army of the confederate sardars broke up, 
and Lahore was ever after left in the undisturbed possession 
of Ranjit Singh”—pp. 351-352. 

The unconscious irony of. the last few sentences is inimitable, 
and happily does not interfere with the historical accuracy and 
critical value of the context, whichis confirmed in the main 
incidents recorded in it both by Murray’s Ranjit Singh, and by 

“Cunningham’s brief record of Ranjit Singh ; though it is worthy 
of note that_ Cunningham represents the tottering steps by 
which Shah Zaman retreated from the Panjab, and gathered 
up the skirtsof the Abdali Indian Empire behind him, as 
reaching almost into 1803, possibly 1805, and thus overlapping 
the slow movements making up Ranjit’s capture of thecity of 
Lahore, instead of preceding it, as the Mahomedan chronicter’s 
account would lead us to suppose :— 

“ Ranjit Singh made Lahore his capital, and, with the aid 
of the Kanhya confederacy, he easily reduceŒ thè whole 
of the Bhangis to submission, although they were aided by 
Nizam-ud-din Khan of Kasur... .. After this success, Ranjit 
Singh went to bathe in the holy pool of Tarran Taran, and, 

meeting’ with Fatteh Singh, Alhuwalhya, he conceived a friend- 
ship for him, and went through the formal exchange of tur- 
bans, During 1801, the allies took Amritsar from the widow of 
the last Bhangi leader of note, and of their joint spoil it fell to 
the share of the master of the other capital of the Sikh country. 

. . In little more than a year after Shah Zaman quitted 
the Panjab, he was deposed and blinded by his brother Moha- 
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mad, who was in his turn supplanted by a third brother, Shah 
Suja, in the year 1803. These revolutions hastened the fall 
of the entire empire of Ahmad Shah, and Ranjit Singh was not 
slow to try his arms against the weakened Durani governors of — 
districts and provinces. In 1804-5 he marched to the west- 
ward and received homage and presents from the Mahomedans 
of Jhang and Sahiwal.”—Cunnengham, pages 139, 140. ) 

The slight conflict of testimony in regard to the order of 
the surrounding circumstances which form the backgroutd of 
the capture of Lahore, is of political interest rather than of his- 
torical importance ; but it is not useless to detect the political 
interest of it, since it leaves in uncertainty the details of a drama 
immediately preceding, and not wholly irrelevant to, the first 
contact of Ranjit Singh with the British power rising on the- 
South-eastern horizon, and already knocking at the gates of 
Delhi. Four years later, as we learn from neither Cunningham" 
nor Sayad Muhammad Latif, but from a casual disclosure in the 
Memoirs of Colonel Skinner (page 86, Vol IL), Holkar, whose 
aims in the Panjab were undisguisedly hostile to those of the 
British, marched into the Panjab from Rajputana, where he 
largely recruited his forces, “in the hopes of securing assistance 
from the Sikhs, who, it was said, particularly Ranjit Singh, 
had actually made some promise to that effect.” The promise 
might be as false as other promises of the Sikh sovereign, but 
so far as it was made at all, it was anti-British, about the same ~ 
time,—though the exact date is not fixed,—when Ranjit Singh, 
while openly jealous of British influence, was engaged in efforts 
to propitiate it, and was not in acknowledged league with ae 
Indor Darbar. 

It was early in 1800 that Ranjit Singh made himself master of 
Lahore. It was late in the same year—after he had marched 
against Jammu and humbled its Rajah by exacting Rs, 20,000 
from him as the price of leaving his capital untouched, 
and after his indomitable mother-in-law had, in his interest, 
routed the Ramgarhyas under Jodh Singh—that Ranjit Singh 
received a formal visit from Yusaf Ali Khan, the British Agent, 
who had come with a present of Rs. 1,000, and been dismissed 
with a khillat, It was not until the year 1801 that Ranjit form- 
ally assumed the title of Maharaja, and claimed charge of the 
Sarkar of the Panjab ; and it would prove of something more 
than merely literary interest to decipher,—if that were or 
ticable—from the hieroglyphics which the rival influences of the 
three great powers, now struggling for the mastery of the North, 
at this period carved upon its history, whether the subsidence of 
Durani domination in the Panjab preceded, followed, or was 
simultaneous with Ranjit’s capture of Lahore, nearly synchro- 
nous as that was with his first friendly contact with the British 
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power; and how far the decline of Mahomedan dominion 
may have been owing toa recrudescence of indigenous forces, 
Hindu or Sikh, and how far to the power of Britain. 

The sudden collapse of uncivilized powers under pressure of 
civilized foreign armies, has often formed a subject of study 
among thoughtful kistorians, and need only be briefly hinted at in 

this place. The strength of the Durani influence in the Panjab, 
continually weakened as it had been by internecine strife, and 
was destined further to be by the successful resistance of Ranjit, . 
lay, during its last years of decay, as much in the surviving 
loyal affinities of Mahomedan chiefs scattered over the Panjab, 
as in its own direct manifestations. Ranjit was keen- a 
enough to see the value of this powerful prestige, and gradually, 
by cajolery or force, detached the distant abstraction from its 
chief local sources of strength, When, in 1805, Ranjit finally suc- 
ceded in forming treaties with the more influential Mahomedan 
families and chiefs about the jJhelam and the Chinab, it became 
suddenly true, as the Sayad expresses the change, that “ the court 
of Kabul was no longer regarded as the toyal and highest 
tribunal of India. The chiefs of the Panjab looked upon the 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh as the greatest and most powerful 
chief of India; to him they did homage: to him they looked 
for advancement, and around his standard they rallied in cases 
of national danger or of any greater emergency.” 

Two different elements mingled, like two distinct streams, in 
the character of Ranjit Singh. They were both the offspring 
of the rather low type of patriotism which fired his breast, and 
pol meocicted in the exaltation of his country and his race, 
double business harmonized with the exaltation of 
ne was talent shown in opposing foreign or 

Mc Toes; thé-other was talent in conserving or construct- 
ing domestic institutions of any recognizable promise. It is 
conceivable that if the distractions of war had not engrossed so 
much of his energy and time, the problem of municipal re- 
construction which opened up before him, in the harmonizing 
of conflicting domestic interests, might have placed his character 
in another light than that in which it now appears to the world. 
Ifthe striking ọfa coin to celebrate his assumption of the title of 
Maharaja, and the inspiration which prompted him to appeal to 
both the religious instinct and the patriotism of his subjects by in- 
abing the words “Hospitality, the sword, victory, and un failing 
kuest from Nanak to Guru Govind Singh” on the coin, be 
accounted a mere flash, which only played over the popular 
imagination withomt sinking into “the public mind, there was 
real genius in the internal administrative reforms by which law- 
officers were appointed with revised jurisdictions, and an ancient 
form of municipal and fouzdari administration was revived, 
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developed, and dovetailed into the general sccial system: But 
war was in the air in those days, and “the clash of arms and the 
din of battlefields left little leisure for the consummation of 
peaceful administrative reform. 

The wresting of Akalgarh from the heirs of Dal Singh, where 
Ranjit had solemnly undertaken to respect, is of comparative 
insignificance, except in so. far as it affords a fresh insight into 
his personal character ; but it affords the Mahomedan historian 
the opportunity of leaving on record the fact that—Ranjit 
showed not the smallest regard for treaties or promises, He en- 
tered into them, or violated them, as best suited his schemes: ” 
and the meagre grant of two villages, which was madeito the 
widow of the Guzrat chief for her maintenance, hardly wipes off 
the stain from the escutcheon of the Maharaja. 

In the same year—the first of his new sover eignty—into, which 
were crowded so many crucial and typical acts, there came also 
this further one. He was enabled to pay off an old and large dept” 
of gratitude to the Kanhya dowager, his mother-in-law, who had 
done so much to build up his supremacy, by marching to her help- 
at Batala, when she was there threatened by Sansar Chand, the 
Raja of Kangra. Ranjit personally took the field on this oc- 
casion, and not only drove off the invader and the allies :whom 
he had induced to join him in the hope of plunder, but pursued 
the retreating Raja of Kangra into his own territory, from. which 
he sliced off the entire Tappa of Naushera, and handed it over,” 
with all its revenue, to Sada Kaur, to whom he took advantage 
of the same opportunity to restore all the territory that had some 
years previously been wrested by Sansar Chand from Gurbak siai 

Sansar Chand renewed his ravages from tim 
territories claimed by Sada Kaur or her allies, at 
vals, as in 1804, but retreated on each approach "TN 
the help of his mother-in-law : until finally the game—gorrsstopy 
be deserving of the candle required to light it, ? mq : J}osuny 

The story of successive victories which micros °43 SV Je; og 
have dignified with the proportions of conquests, wê: PONS" UE 
thoughtful reader, in search rather of critical incidents, or of | 
movements characteristic either of the ruling spirit or of the 
human clay on which he elected to exercise the right of a 
potter. Now and again an occurrence of domestic interest 
lights up a gloomy record of conflict, only, however, to sink back 
into it, like a light spluitering ina bos. The birth of Kharalg 
Singh in 1802 gave Ranjit an hetr to ‘his new kingdom. ` Lag 
in the same year, a beautiful Mahomedan girl, named Mopuc? 
whom Cunningham inaccurately treats as a courtezan, fascinated” 
the sensualist ; and, after raising her to the share of his 
dignities which one ‘wife could enjoy, and striking a new coin 
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to perpetuate her memory, he proceeded with her to Hardwar 
to perform one of those religious pilgrimages with which he 
= varied the monotony of his sordid and sanguinary career. 
b. The civil strife carried on in Afghanistan between Shah Shuja 
\and the four sons of. Taimur Shah, probably first suggested 
to Ranjit the complete crushing of the Mahomedan chief of 
-Jhang, who had always been, if not in liveliest sympathy 
with the Kabul Darbar, at least livelier than most other 
Mahomedan cis-Indus chiefs in reflecting the danger which 
menaced the Panjab from Afghanistan. The overthrow of 
-Ahmad Khan and sack of Jhang were followed by what can 
only be described as a sweep of conquests which, though 
seemingly disconnected, and sometimes divided by intervals of 
years, must naw be seen to have formed part of a fixed policy 
of emancipation for the Sikh kingdom from Durani domina- 
Motion. | 
To devise a policy of this kind demanded talent of no 
humble order ; to enforce it, required military virtues of no _ 
mean kind. Ranjit possessed and exhibited both. The question 
whether accident or design, external provocation or internal 
character, was responsible for the unadulterated selfishness, un- 
relieved by a single ray of generous conduct, which stamped 
itself upon these proceedings, does not appear to have detained 
the historian, and need not delay the critic. The declining 
Mahomedan family of Ratkot, which, during the life of Rai 
Jhas Khan, had possessed considerable influence in Ludhiana, 
was, after his death, simply wiped out by Ranjit, who found 
ff this possession a bait by which the Hindu Raja of Jhind 
‘could be attached to his cause. The idea that moral influentes 
pervaded human society and could be turned to future in- 
fluence by present respect, never once occurred to his one-eyed 
mind, Living for the present, and only for that in it which 
promised immediate gain or immediate gratification, he show- 
ed, even while displaying administrative capacity equal to all 
present demands, an utter want of the higher statesmanship, 
which had ina measure distinguished more than one’ Moghal 
sovereign at Delhi, and which, while preferring present to 
future successes, never sacrificed a single substantial advantage 
for any gratification not worth the cost. 
_.. But though wanting in that imperial instinct which brings a 
Vuler ex rapport with alien subjects, Ranjit possessed that more 
selfish and equally useful faculty which leads: men to select ser- 
viceable agents. The choice of the Chatri, Mohkam Chand of 
Guzrat, for a chief command, and dhe or two other equally wise 
selections, buttressed his growing power in a manner not, per- 
haps, fully understood by himself at that time. If this faculty 
had been more largely and more widely developed, so as both 
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to enlist talent of all varieties, and particularly among Maho- 
medans, and thus to pacify the racial and religious animpsities 
which his crushing triumphs everywhere aroused, his :power 
might have been a less purely personal, and more a one 
force than it proved to be after his death. 2 

If in the first contact of Ranjit Singh with British power, the 
latter was suppliant for help, it was not so in the second. „In the 
decisive battle fought at Delhi on Irth September 1808, in 
which 5,000 Sikhs had fought for Holkar, Lord Lake had 
- routed the Mahrattas, and dispersed these Sikh allies, Holkar, 
as shown both by Cunningham and in Skinner’s I Memoirs, never 
recovered from the blow; and it was as a fugitive in 1805, 
after the defeats of Fattehgarh and Dig, that he claimed the 
attention of Ranjit Singh, whose aid he now sought against 
the British, who, in the pursuit after him, when he advanced 
towards Amritsar with an army of 15,000 men, crossed th 
= Bias and encamped at Jallalabad. At that period ` Britid 
'Indian statesmanship contemplated no further extension of ter- 
ritory than that already possessed, which sufficed for the com- 
mercial triumphs to which its views for the future were, béing 
restricted, under directions from the East India Company. 

It was with coments of a feeling of relief that Lord. Lake 
appears to have looked to Ranjit Singh to act as an intermediary 
with Holkar, after the latter had “been driven from his own 
territory. On the 11th January 1806, a treaty was coricluded 
between Holkar and Lord Lake by which the former renounced 
all possessions in Northern India, To this treaty Ranjit was 
contributory, and it bound him to the pleasing duty->whici 
he could renounce if it ever became profitable to do’ ‘so—of 
giving no assistance to the Mahratta power against the British, 
As Sayad Muhammad quaintly, but not untruly says,: “thus 
was the evil, which Ranjit Singh dreaded, averted ; and his’ 
Sikhs blessed their stars that they had not been entangled i in 
war with the foreigners.” 

The prompt retreat of the British force, which énabled 
Ranjit once more to breathe freely, also, by one of those 
strange freaks of fate which follow men against whom the 
stars in their courses do not seem to fight, actually added 
to his personal influence, to which it was held alike by his 
rivals and by his friends to be chiefly owing, not only that, 
Holkar escaped with the skin of his teeth, but that the new 
white-warriors, who had risen like a storm- cloud over the _Sky 
of the Panjab, had been suddenly and peacefully charmed 
away. It affords another“ of those glimpses of his real 
character, in which it must be said that the admirable 
and painstaking history of Sayad Muhammad abounds, that 
„ Ranjit Singh, with his mind set at rest, freely indulged i in 
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all kinds of excesses” at the filthy Ao/é festival which im- 
mediately followed. All that a formidable foreign foe might 
= pròve to structures such as that which Sees had built up in 
fhe Panjab, can perhaps only be rightfully apprehended in the 
b perspective which distance has now given to the mixture of 
“stirring and revolting events which make up his history. But 
the anxiety of Ranjit seems to have been as real as it was 
reasonable; and if the subsequent sense of relief was less 
intelligible to the Western military mind, it was hardly less 
natural in the peculiar type of Eastern hero who showed it. 
‘The fiercest of wild animals, which are also instinctively cruel, 
have moments of reactionary cowardice, bearing testimony to 
the operation of some obscure law of compensation ; and 
the allowance which psychology makes for the beast can 
hardly be' denied to the man. 
The next foreign cloud which overshadowed, or more 
F correctly, flitted over, the Panjab, caused the Maharaja less 
concern; though, if he had truly weighed the chances of 
war, as these were influenced by designs then actually ‘felt tom 
have been in operation, and by motives subsequéhtly known to 
have beet influential at the time, his judgment might have 
been reversed. 
-The Gurkhds are, perhaps, the one Asiatic race on whom 
most Indian commanders have learned to place the greatest 
‘dependence. True, brave, not addicted much to any degrad- 
ing vice, they make admirable fighting men. A large body 
of them invaded Kangra from Nipal, under Amar Singh, 
in 1806; and ft is easy to imagine more than one result of 
this” invasion, which might have caused Ranjit Singh serious 
inconvenience, and might: even have exposed him to some . 
danger, If Amar Singh had given battle at once, and, cutting 
through the demoralized troops of Sansar Chand, made overtures 
to the Mahomedans of Rohilkand, who were only too ready 
to band against the new Sikh power that was crushing them 
all—instead of awaiting the approach of Ranjit Singh, and then 
tamely offering to bribe him off,—the Panjab might have had 
another history than the one which we have to study to-day: 
always provided that, when Amar Singh moved frdm his base, 
further relays of Gurkha troops could have followed to support 
him. Even if the Nipalese general had engaged the Kangra 
army, and, defeating it, as he must have done, had, in the 
Maysh of victory, encountered Ranjit Singh’s by no means 
formidable host, it is impossible to say that the result must 
have been favourable to the Maharaja, or that, being unfavour- 
able, it would not have been followed by disastrous consequences, 
But during a period of unwise delay, pestilence broke out among 
the Gurkhas, who retired as rapidly as they had come: and 
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Ranjit Singh himself withdrew, leaving an army of observation 
consisting of 1,000 men to watch the Kangra frontier. ; 

The tours in which Ranjit for the ensuing two years indulged, 
originating, though some of them did, in mingled desires for 
conquest and display, virtually degenerated, with a ‘single 
exception which need not detain us, into a series of arbitrations’ 
between chiefs at variance with one another—or, as in one case, 
where a chief had no one else near enough to quarrel with, 
with his wife—a judicial function which, however, seems to hav 
resolved itself into the receipt of handsome presents fron 
suitors for favour, and perverted awards in which the balances 
thus weighted audibly struck the ground. To this category 
may ‘unquestionably be relegated the verdict in favour of, Rani 
Aus Kaur of Patiala, whose gift of a dfamond necklace, ‘worth 
Rs. 70,000, and the historic brass cannan known as Kara: Khan, 
secured, jointly with her son, a jagir with an annual revenue 
of Rs. 50,000. : ag 

The calculating nature of Ranjit is disclosed in a new and 

«aimost amusing light in his tacit acquiescence in the fraud,:which 
he is generally believed to have penetrated at once, and by 
which his mother-in-law and friend, Sada Kaur, endeavoured to 
atone for the sterility of her daughter, Mahtab, by presenting 
Ranjit Singh, during his absence on one of his periodical 
tours, with twins who had been procured from a a home 
in Hoshiarpur. is 

The lads thus juggled into spuriows royalty grew up into 
manhced, and, as Sayad Muhammad naively adds, “Ranjit 
Singh was never deceived, but as he liked the idea of bes 
ing, called a father, he treated both as sons and called them 
Shahzadas or princes” The incident is both curious and 
instructive as shedding a flood of Ieht on a type of char- 
acter which is impracticable under any other conditioris than 
those which here produced it. Ranjit Singh, even in the 
height of his power, was grateful to Sada Kaur for all her past 
devotion to his cause. He was not incapable, under stress of | 
temptation, of exacting nazaranas Bis tributary sardars of- 
the Kangra mountains who owed allegiance to Sada: Kaur, 
on whom “their gifts to Ranjit necessarily reacted in the way 
of a fine or sacrifice of revenue. Bat he found it impossible 
to repudiate the sons fathered on hint by a transparent trick, 
though the transaction must have cost him infinitely more than 
the money obtained from the Kangra sardars. Foran explanee 
tion, “he liked the idea of being called father,” may not strike 
the European reader as being absolutely effective ; but for 
the true oriental despot, it is as good as, and sounds better than, 
any other which can now be substituted for it, and may be true. 

It- is not easy. with any information that is available to the 
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public—though full explanations of the whole transaction are 
doubtless to be had in the official records of the day—to under- 
stand the next reception of a British envoy by Ranjit Singh. 
In April 1808 an Indian vakil of the British Government, 
which had now consolidated itself in Bengal and was spreading 
‘itself in Hindustan, arrived at Lahore with ‘presents for the 
Maharaja, ostensibly designed to strengthen the friendly 
relations which had been established by the mission of Yusaf 
Ali Khan, already referred to, eight years previously. The 
vakil was well received, and presented with a khillat valued at 
Rs. 5,000, together with other valuable articles, chiefly products 
of the province, for his masters: to whom, in addition, he doubt- 
less took back the secret information regarding Ranjit Singh’s 
relations with his own subjects, as -wellas with Holkar, and 
with the few remaining independent Mahomedan chiefs of the 
Panjab, which he was in all likelihood charged to obtain, 

“wand which Ranjit himself would have had no interest in 
withholding, | 

Though Ranjit Singh was now paramount in the Panjab, ever 
he himself barely hoped that the Sikh jealousies, which had 
haunted his early successes, had been extinguished by his later 
triumphs. There is no authenticated evidence to connect the 
Sikh movement against him, that began to show itself now in 
Malwa and Sirhind, with the visit of the British envoy, but it is not 
inconceivable that the visit itself innocently suggested the form 
which the movement now began to take. Jhindh and Malwa, . 
though standing outside the circle which enclosed the 12 Misls 

wef the old Sikh hierarchy, still shared with all Sikhs the Rajput 
ancestry and later conversion to the Khalsa, which may beeheld 
to constitute identity with the common cause, into which hatred 
of the big usurper now entered as a fresh element ; and they 
found in Patiala the link that was wanting to extend the 
movement beyond the limits @f a bourgeois conspiracy. 

Ata meeting held in Samana, in the Patiala State, called to 
devise whether the remedy of an appeal to the British was more 
dangerous than the disease of absorption into a Sikh empire, that 
instinctive personal interest which blinds mere fighting machines 
such as most of these chiefs were to larger views, led the conference 
to devise an appeal to the British, To Mr. Seton, the Resident 
at Delhi, accordingly, a mission, consisting of four chiefs and 

rincipal men, was sent, which took the precaution‘of submitting 
views in a petition. The main ground of the claim, that 
mgsendent Sikh chiefs had always been under the. protection 
of wié Resident at Delhi, must have. fallen strangely on the 
ear of Mr. Seton, if he remembered the commercial professions 
which had preceded the expansion of British influence in 
Hindustan, and contrasted them with the decaying influence of the 
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Moghal. No British official worthy to hold the position of Resident 
at the Court of Delhi at such a time could have helped forming 
views more it harmony with the British future in India than 
the terms of the answer actually made to the Sikh chiefs ; 
but the answer actually made to them was that no hope could 
be held out to them of any direct British ee ee in their 
relations with the Lahore Court. The abstract sympathy that 
was freely thrown into the disappointment thus caused to the 
sikh chiefs does not appear to have altered its flavour in the 
least. Ranjit Singh, who was informed of this mission, called a 
meeting of these chiefs in Amritsar, and strove to allay. their 
fears by every device of his eager mind and ready tongue. 

But events were ripening in India under influences which, 
though in it, were not of it. And here may be quoted a thought- 
ful and careful summary by Sayad Muhammad Latif of one of 
the most important crises in Indian history :-— ` 

“ The political aspect of affairs in India underwent a material 
change, and the policy of non-interference inaugurated b 

bord Cornwallis was totally abandoned by the new Governor- 
General of India, Lord Minto, a statesman of great promise and: - 
of special experience at the Board of Control, The ambitious 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor of France, now in the zenith of 
his power, who had won brilliant victories in Europe; and 
had just concluded a treaty with the Emperor of Russia, was 
believed to be meditating the invasion of India, in concert! with 
the Turks and Persians; and to eagle his designs, Lord 
Minto determined to form a defensive a Hiance, not only‘ with - 
the powers beyond the Jamna and Satlej, but also with thosaggs 
beyopd the Indus. It was accordingly resolved to send ambas- 
sadors to- the Court of Shah Singh, the King of Kabul, the 
Court of Persia, and of Ranjit Singh, the ruler of “Lal 10re, whose 
authority had now been firmly established in the Panjab, to 
negotiate with those monarchs, and to persuade them that ‘their 
interests were indentical with’ those of the British, and that, 
in the event of an invasion of this country by the French 
Government, the interests of the Sikhs would be the first to 
suffer, He therefore urged upon them the necessity of.a policy 
of unity, as °the only means by which they could hope to’ keep 
the enemy at bay. Mr. Elphinstone was deputed to the Court 
of Kabul, Sir John Malcolm to the Court of Teheran, and in 
August 1808, Mr. (afterwards Lord) C. T. Metcalfe, a young 
Bengal Civilian, one of Lord Wellesley’s ablest pupils, wl 
had already distinguished himself for political sagacity 
fairness, was sent as the British plenipotentiary to the Cao 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh at Lahore.”-—pp. 373-74. i 

As a sister picture to this one, a picture almost necessary to 
enable the reader to grasp the real guestions at issue in the 
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crisis that had come, the following equally telling passage from 
the same work may be read -— 
“Everybody had now seen the rising power and fortune of 
R. Ranjit Singh. He had conquered city after city and town after 
` town, without being checked in any quarter in his ambitious 
čareer, which appeared to be unlimited. He had got the better 
of the strongest leagues which had been formed against him ; 
hhad broken the power of united confederacies and humbled 
many proud families and tribes to the dust. His arms had 
conguered the countries between the old Hydaspes and the 
Bias, forming the Panjab proper, and even penetrated: beyond 
the limits of the Panjab proper. The Afghans who were left 
in possession of the north-west portions of the Panjab, the 
Sadozai family of Pathans who-held the province of Multan, 
and the Hill Raja of Kangra had already felt the weight of 
his power, and were treated by him as ordinary vassals, His 
highest ambition now, as Maharaja of Lahore, was to unite 
il Sikhs under one banner, and extend his sway from the banks. 
of..the Satlej to the Jamna, and thus to absorb into his ow rre. 
dominions all the independent states encompassed by those 
rivers, Already his last two Satle} campaigns had borne 
good fruit, and his successive inroads and victories had 
reasonably led him to hope that another season would see 
the whole country annexed to the new kingdom of Lahore. 
~ He was munificent in his rewards and severe in his exactions. 
Fle was dreaded, if not loved, by his subjects, and respected by 
those around him. His power was absolute, and, from the 
hief_of a state to the common soldier, every one implicitly 
obeyed him. The British envoy had personally observed how 
submissive the cis-Satlej Rajas and other chiefs were to him, - 
He had no cause to be attracted to the side of the English 
whose haa he knew, were adverse to his own, so far as the 
cis-Satlej. States, the choicest object of his ambition, were 
concerned.” —page 374. 

The consent which even’ the English reader gives to this 
careful statement would, of course, in any moral estimate 
of large social movements, have to be discounted by the fact, 
that no mental movement is produced by the record of this 
brilliant career at all corresponding with the heart-throb with 
which even the schoolboy reads the story of Hannibal.. But 

bo y because the gréater fulness of modern history brings 
within reach details of individual life, which are lost to the 
cri real consciousness in the story of ancient warriors, or there 
were Seen in old-world heroes, glimpses of a great human nature 
which found something in the world to worship, that was wholly 
outside of self, the fact remains that a moral analysis of charac- 
ter is not indispensible to a just realization of the political crisis 
that was maturing in India, 


— 
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The game which Ranjit Singh now played with Mr. Metcalfe 
required both skill in its conception and boldness and ’ courage 
in its execution. Unless we adopt a view which was not wholly 
unknown among contemporary official constructions of his 
conduct at this juncture—the view, namely, that Ranjit acted ` 
with reckless eccentricity, leaving chance to explain his actions 
favourably—the alternative idea is, thaf he had determined on 
treating the British envoy with only so much deference as was 
unavoidable. He left him, to follow him about as the represen- 
tative of an inferior Power, while he exhibited before him his 
irresistible force and matchless skill in conquering, in the very 
presence of the envoy, victim after victim, and among others 
some who had claimed the very protection of the British. 
Mr. Metcalfe who, while complaining of the discourtesy shown 
him when being led about with almost contemptuous unconcern 
in the very sight and hearing of the Sikh chiefs who had sought 
British protection, only once ventured to offer any direct protest 
against the course actually pursued by Ranjit Singh, Findin 

that Ranjit Singh was actually breaking the agreement maie 
with Lord Lake in 1805 by refusing to recognize the Satlej as- 
the border of his kingdom, Mr. Metcalfe abandoned the 
Maharaja’s camp and returned to Delhi, leaving Ranjit (while 
he, Mr. Metcalfe, awaited further instructions) to pursue his 
eae over forbidden ground, unattended by himself in the 
rôle of a helpless witness. 

It had by this time become evident to the Governor- General 
that, unless some decided change could be effected in the 
attitude taken up by Ranjit Singh, whick was virtually that of azy 
miligary ruler above all treaties, a conflict with him was. only 
a question of. time, delay in solving which only left additional 
advantages with the enemy. Mr, Metcalfe was accordingly in- 
structed to put his foot down on the earlier understanding that 
the cis-Satlej States were under British protection, and: that 
Ranjit should not merely not trespass further on debateable 
ground, but restore to their rightful possessors all lands already 
wrongly taken. This ultimatum was delivered to the Maharaja 
at Amritsar by Mr. Metcalfe on the 4th December 1808. 
Ranjit Singh procrastinated as long as he could, but finally 
determined on armed resistance, Ochterlony, on his appearance 
at the head of a British army in January- 1809, was hailed as 
a deliverer by the Malwa and Sirhind chieftains, and a war, 
which must have proved bloody and desperate, would probabl: 

_ have broken out, but for one of those unforeseen incidents which 
often turn the scale in human affairs. A small band of Maho- 
medan troopers in British employ, while celebrating the Mohar- 
ram festival with Zazgzzas, was set upon by an overwhelming 
rabble of Sikhs, whom. the disciplined valour of the troopers 
enabled them to scatter in very little time. The incident im- 
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pressed the Maharaja’s imagination forcibly,and led him to form 
impressions regarding the probable consequence of a conflict on 
a larger scale, neither flattering to the Khalsa vanity nor calcu- 
lated to encourage hopes. Under one of those impulses, his 
‘subjection. to which at once separates Ranjit Singh by a gulf 
from any category of generalship now recognized as great, the 
Sikh ruler put an exaggerated estimate on a mere exhibition of 
superior military discipline, ignored all the national vitality which 
underlay all his own past successes, tamely apologized to the 
British Resident for the fanaticism of his Akalis who had inter- 
fered with the religious ceremonial of the British troopers, with- 
drew his army from the Satlej, and bound himself by treaty 
not to trespass beyond it. The establishment of a British 
cantonment in Ludhiana, which took place at this time, is 
charged with the origin of the grotesque jest in which the 
Maharaja is said, while gazing on a map in which British 
“possessions were marked in red, to have muttered sadly: sad /éZ 
hojdwegd. 

The Gwaliar chief Sindhia was for some years after this™ 
treaty suspected of conspiring with Holkar and the Rohilla 
chieftain, Amir Khan, to induce Ranjit Singh to join them in 
a general movement which should wipe the British off the face of 
Hindustan ; and it is more than probable that Ranjit himself 
endeavoured to tamper with the loyalty of the cis-Satlej States, 
“But, nothing coming of these negotiations, Ranjit resumed his 
habit of traversing his borders like a roaring lion seeking whom 
he might devour. A second encounter with and defeat of 

apn ar. Singh, the Gurkha commander, who made another descent 
on Kangra, prompted the Nipalese general to seek an alliance’ 
with Ochterlony, with the object of crushing the Maharaja; but 
this overture was rejected, and Ranjit Singh began the policy of 
appointing military chiefs to the charge of all his new somgucets 
and such older conquests as were also threatened. 

The British wars with Nipal and the British negotiations with 
Afghanistan which occupied the next few years, though they 
unquestionably made their results felt in the history of the 
Sikh nation a few years later, touch so lightly gn the per- 
sonal history of Ranjit Singh, at this particular period, as 
to demand no detailed reference to them in this place, | 

Shah Shuja’s effort in 1810,to engage Ranjit Singh in 

e recovery of Multan, which he still claimed; and which the 

Eo proceeded to claim on his behalf, even while the 
dethroned’ Afghan sovereign was a fugitive from his own 
dominions, where a civil war was now raging furiously, enable us 
to resume the thread of Ranjit Singh’s career: only, however, 
to state at once, that he failed ignominiously in making any 
impression on the rebellious province, retired from it in con- 
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siderable mortification, and set about remodelling his army 
on European patterns. The valuable services by which’ Moh- 
kam Chand consolidated the Sikh kingdom forhis master dur- 
ing the next year, 1811, which closed with his reducing all the 
country between | Manjha and Multan, culminated in his own 
appointment as Dewan; and his career is worthy of note’ 
as furnishing one of the striking instaaces of the Maharaja’s 
loyalty to his friends. Mohkam Chand justified the honor con- 
ferred on him by his complete rout of the enan forces’ ‘under 
Fateh Khan at Khyrabad in 1813. 

Ochterlony’s visit to Lahore in 1812 on the. „occasion of 
the marriage of the Maharaja’s son, Kharak Singh, ‘turned 
over the next page of British diplomacy with the Sikh’ ruler, 
but, beyond leading to more cordial relations than those which 
had previously existed, presented no substantial result. 

No writer of the story of Ranjit Singh’s life can ‘afford 
to omit all mention of the circumstances under which he ex+ 
torted the kohinur from Shah Shuja in 1813, while the‘ latter 

yas his guest in Lahore, after starving the Afghan fugitive 
and subjecting both himself and his family to great indignities. 
The disproportionate length at which the incident, is dwelt upon 
in some histories of the Maharaja is possibly owing to an 
idea that it places a great historical character in some new and 
exceptional light. A truer view of the whole transaction will 
be found in. the simple reflection, that the theft and extortion” 
which are found in the occurrence, in addition to the want of 
chivalry which surrounded it, crystallize the ruling principles 
of the Maharaja's life, which perhaps come into clearer, viey 
when focussed in the incident of the robbery of the kohinur, ‘that 
as we usually find them, dispersed over conquests surrounded 
with a halo of military glory : - and this view of the larger part 
of Ranjit’s career is in no way affected by the reticence of those 
historians who either minimize the incident of the kohinur,— 
as Cunningham, for example, has seen fit to do,—or ehvelop 
all its surroundings, which are full of the dramatical interest of 
a tragic romance, in secresy. 

From this period until 1826, when the Maharaja diéd, al- 
though the tentral figure is still clearly perceptible in all the 
movements of the Sikh nation, and their movements are still 
visibly coloured with the characteristics of the man who i inspires 
or leads them, the record becomes more distinctly that of the, 
nation and less that of the individual than it had hitherto 
been, The abortive expedition to Kashmir in 1814, under- 
taken against the counsel of the shrewd Mohkam Chandj adds 
a page to Sikh history in which, without dwarfing the sovereign; 
the valuable services of the Dewan came into play in a man- 
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ner illustrating the evolution of the policy of a state rather 
than a display of individual caprice—though the caprice is still 
predominant and results, in the case of the Kashmir epi- 
sode, in merited disaster. “The Maharaja,’ naturally enough, 
“fever afterwards expressed a horror of the snow and cold 
of Kashmir, and the subject was such a sore one with him, 
that he never touched upon it without denouncing Kashmir 
asa vile place ;’ an impression which, it is interesting to note, 
survived long after the complete subjection of Kashmir in 
the later days of hisreign, and its final absorption into his 
dominions. 

A formal council of the Sikh nation held in 1805, to which 
the Mahomedan writer hardly gives the prominence which 
is its due, but to which Cunningham does more justice, 
fairly reflects the type of national character into which Ranjit’s 
subjects had been matured under the joint action of their 
opportunities and of his spur. In their earlier history, before 
their religion had been cast in political moulds, and inward. 
impulse had been completely subordinated to external ex- 
pediency, the old Gurumattas, or religious councils, had served 
a most important purpose in inspiring a race of warriors with 
sentiments in which the religious element served as a disin- 
fectant against the sordid selfaggrandizement into which the 
plundering wars of their. race necessarily degenerated. No- 
thing of the kind had taken place for years, The change, 
which can be matched from a striking phase in the history 
of the not wholly dissimilar Hebrew race, is graphically 
Gesctibed by Cunningham :— i 

“ The singleness of purpose, the confident belief in the °aid 
of God, which had animated mechanics and shepherds to 
resent persecution and to triumph over Ahmad Shah, no longer 
possessed the minds of their descendants born to com- 
parative power and affluence, and who, like rude and igno- 
rant men, broken loose from all law, gave the rein to their 
grosser passions. Their ambition was personal, and their 
desire was for worldly enjoyment. The genuine spirit of 
Sikhism had again sought the dwelling of the peasant 
to reproduce it in another form; the rude system of mixed 
independence and confederacy was unsuited to an extended 
dominion. It had served its ends of immediate agglomeration, 
pod the “Misls” were in effect dissolved. The mass of the 
le remained satisfied with their village freedom, to which 
jon and inquisition were unknown; but the petty chiefs 
ir paid followers, to whom their faith was the mere 
expression of a conventional custom, were anxious for preda- 
tory excursions, and for additions to their temporal power, 
Some were willing tojoin the English, others were ready to link 
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their fortunes with the Mahrattas, and all had become jealous 
of Ranjit Singh, who alone was desirous of excluding the 
strange invaders, as the great obstacle to his own am- 
bition of founding a military monarchy which should en- 
sure to the people the congenial occupation of conquest. 
In truth Ranjit Singh laboured, with more or less of intelligent 
design, to give unity and coherence to diverse actions and: scat- 
tered elements; to mould the oe Sikh nation into a 
well-ordered state, or commonwealth, as Govind had deve- 
loped a sect into a people, and had given application and 
purpose to the general institutions of Nanak.” —p. t41. 

It isa fair question, however, and one suggested by Cunning- 
ham’s own frank admissions elsewhere—as, for-instance, in page 
187, on the character of Ranjit Singh—whether the difference 
which he draws between the rural and town populations is 
not purely academic. Kanjit had swept over the Panjab in 
a series of tours, which had included nearly every large group of 
villages in some shadow of trouble or involved it in some chain 
of responsibility ; for the tribute which he exacted from leaders 
came eventually from their tenants. Nevertheless the picture 
drawn above of a general course of demoralization is as striking 
as it is true, no matter who the victims of the process may have 
been, The capture of Multan in 1818 bulks largely in the declin- 
ing years of Ranjit’s reign, not less because, in setting as it were. 
a seal to the final extinction of Mahomedan sovereignty from 
every important portion of the Panjab, it closed that conflict 
between the Khalsa and Islam which farmed, while it lasted, an 
open sore in the Sikh polity, than because it rounded off + 
Sofith-western territories of the Sikh nation by giving them 
a natural boundary. 

This was the first great accomplishment of Ranjit’s reign in 
which he was not the principal factor. He had taken a personal 
interest in supervising the preparations before his army left 
Lahore in 1817, but when it actually took the field in the 
following year, it was nominally under the command of Ranjit’s 
son, Kharak Singh, supported by Mssar Dewan Chand, who 
was to take the lead in the operations. Ranjit closely watched 
the operations as they were reported to him in his capital, and 
their tedious development admitted of his even communicat- 
ing instructions to Dewan Chand on the field. When Multan 
fell, later in the year, Lahore became the scene of one ¢g 
those public rejoicings in which boundless extravagance form 
the most striking feature, but which have by no means 
confined to Eastern or savage people, In the arrang 
made for the Civil administration of the acquired Ph, 
there flashed forth some last scintillations of the gov. exe] 
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of his career, but how had the fine gold become dim! Instead 
of enlisting local influences, or local genius on his side, Ranjit 
could devise nothing better than the coarse device of pension- 
ing off all the Mahomedan patriotism that had not been 
preferentially obliterated with the sword, and entrusting the civil 
government entirely to the Khatri, Sukhdyal, who surrounded 
himself, or was surrounded by his master, with exelusively 
Hindu agents. 

Theé’virtual extinction of all forınidable Mahomedan power 
within the Panjab led Ranjit to cast prying eyes once more 
on Peshawar, where Yar Mohamad represented Ayub Khan, 
who had mounted the musnad in Kabul. This man having fled 
on the approach of the Sikh force, Jahandad Khan, who had 
betrayed Attock to Ranjit Singh, and thereby proved his own 
complete detachment from the Afghan alliance, was rewarded 
with the control of Peshawar. It was, however, too remote from 
“Lahore, and too full of a mixed Mahomedan population to be 
anything but a thorn in the side of Ranjit Singh. and in the 
course of very few months it was recaptured by Dost Mohamad=™=™ 
As Jahandad Khan, whose name has just been mentioned, will 
not appear in these pages again, it may be added-—-as some 
kind of indication of Mahomedan sentiment in regard to 
the prospect of some Indian, as opposed to an Afghan, control 
being finally established over Peshawar—that, ‘having failed, 
equally when representing Ranjit Singh on the Indus and 
again when aiding the final spurt by which Shah Shuja fin 
the year 1818) endeavoured to raise his standard beyond the 

gies, Jahandad Khan finally shook the dust off his treacherous 
feet against the cities which he had successively betrayed, and 
cast in his lot with Shaik Mohamad in Herat. 

The last years of Ranjit Singh, though full of incidents of 
both administrative and political importance, representing, as 
they do, a series of repressive measures levelled mainly against 
the Mahomedan races of the Western Panjab—and susceptible, 
indeed, of being worked up into an historiette as interesting as 
any which India has ever furnished for European students—give 
us few, it may be- said, no more character-pictures of, the ‘ ‘ Lion 
of the North.” ‘All that was original in Ranjit Singh, whether 
creative or destructive, was now nearly played out. Beyond the 
Indus lay the smouldering fire of Afghan bigotry, which wanted 

nly some match alight with true fire to work it into a blaze~—a . 
blaze which would at once spread from Peshawar along the 
Hazarajat to Multan. But the match did not turn up ;. and the 
fire did not blaze forth. Beyond the Satlej, eastward, crouched 
quite another description of danger—-a mysterious decree of 
Piovidence.in the form of white traders, who seemed to avoid 
all unnecessary conflicts and spoke very quietly in conferences, 
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but who could be made to fight, and who struck hard ‘when 
they fought, and finally swallowed territory as though ‘to the 
manner born, @é@, with all the skill of an oriental despot. The 
principles of British statesmanship, at this its miocene tértiary_ 
period, were probably so much mysterious nonsense to th 
Sikh Maharaja, who only foresaw the final predominance of tiie 
red line, and did not care much by what metaphysical process 
the extension could be finally explained, His dread of this 

mysterious power is best shown in his ready surrender of his 
old dreams of Eastern conquest, when brought into contact 
with Mr. Metcalfe on the Satlej. 

But, before passing on to the last chapter.of Ranjit’s ETA 
we | dwell for a few moments on the retribution which time 
brought for Sada Kaur, the Kanhya chieftainess, in return for 
the twins she had palmed off through her barren daughter. Mah- 
tab on Ranjit. The Maharaja desired that Sada Kaur should | 
endow one of her spurious grandsons with property belonging t6 
the Kanhya territory, which Ranjit had not absorbed, ahd the 
partition of which, in the way now proposed by him, would final- 
ly diminish the possessions and influence of Sada eae This 
lady, on the other hand, insisted that the whole patrimony of the 
prince should come from the father’s side. The grim humour 
with which the Maharaja could study as much of this suggestion 
on the part of his mother-in-law as he thought really genuine. 
may better be imagined than described. Sada Kaur was coaxed. 
into a trap and forced to sign the deed of gift on which Ranjit 
had decided, while Kharak Singh, his son and heir, was sént on 
to despoil her of all her valuables and take possession ‘of aw 
her? property. A baser return for the services which she had, 
rendered him in the early days of his struggles for supremacy 
it would be difficult to conceive ; butit brings no surprise to 
any careful student of Ranjit’s career, who follows his actions 
with ordinary intelligence. He allowed no consideration to 
stand in the way of the gratificatiom of any desire, arid the 
comedy in the fate that overtook a meddlesome mother-in- law 
as it strikes a European mind, has no existence for the oriental 
imagination, or any Western mind that understands it, 

The design of moulding his troops on European patterns, 
which had “already been formed by Ranjit Singh, received an 
unexpected impetus from the arrival in his capital, in 1822, of 
the Italian Ventura and the Frenchman Allard, who, four years 
later, were joined by two other Frenchmen, Court. and Avi- 
tabile. The four foreigners were all placed in positions of 
trust in the Sikh Army, the two latter receiving the rank of 
Generals. The process of denaturalizing any uncivilized force 
is one of doubtful wisdom.and of extreme delicacy, ‘These 
foreigners had not a ¢adu/a rasa to build upon, or they might 
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have raised forces as effective as those with which the British 
were, winning their way: all over the country. But although 
_the more experienced indigenous leaders’ offered a natural. 
, opposition to the new fangled | craze, the influence of the foreign- 
rs in the army of Ranjit became very visible both to himself 
ahd_to his men, | 

Sayad Muhammad is careful to record every instance in which 
overtures made to the British, by enemies whom Ranjit Singh 
failed in crushing completely, were studiously rejected on the 
ground that any interference would involve a breach of exist- 
ing treaties; as well as every instance in which the British. 
power, unsolicited, opposed the advances of Ranjit against. 
territories under British protection. The combined loyalty 
and consistency of this attitude, at once intelligible and striking. 

_to the mind of a ruler who knew no law but his own caprice, 
evidently impressed Ranjit Singh very deeply. - There 
was also this in it that he may not have fathomed. - Servants 
of a remote master, these British soldiers and statesmen work-., 
ed on principles which they had assimilated and. made part of: 
their individual identity. They were always equally loyal to 
their country and to themselves, The spectacle must have 
afforded ground for contemplation to a ruler like Ranjit, to 
whom disregard of all restraints is likely to have appeared an 
essential element of strength of character. Whether he was. 

“ever converted to another and sounder opinion, it is not im- 
probable that the invisible restraints under which he some- 
times seems to have acted in the later portion of his eventful 
Zeeand-which wear an aspect of eccentricity in comparison with 

“the consistent recklessness of his earlier manhood, may haye 
arisen from a foreign inspiration of whose source he was himself 
imperfectly aware. The present of a handsome shawl tent, 
which Ranjit Singh sent King William in 1828, added a link to. 
a chain, beginning early in what may be called his responsible. 
public career, and extending into its close, a chain, never very 
tangible toa rough touch, and always liable to be easily broken, 
bes still always remaining in evidence of an earnest desire, in 
a nature neither usually earnest nor consistent, to be in friendly 
relations with the’red power that had arisen in India and was 
going some day to master it. Another and less. intangible 
joint in the same chain is presented in the reception given to 

Beir at Lahore in 1831, which Sayad Muhammad describes . 

follows :— 

“Fhe streets were lined-with cavalry, artillery and infantry, 
whe saluted the British officer as he passed. seated on an 
elephant. The streets were thronged with spectators, who 
filled every balcony and window overlooking the street. As 
the party entered the first court of the palace, they were re-- 
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ceived by Raja Dhyan Singh, described as being a fine soldier- 

like person, dressed in armour, who canducted them to the door 

of the palace. While Lieutenant Burmes stooped to remove his 

shoes at the threshold, he sudden! ly found himself in the arms 

of a ‘diminutive old- looking man, the great Maharaja Ranjit | 
, Singh.’ see 

There was a great display of cordiality, and a grand parade 
of troops; and the Maharaja left nothing undone to impress 
his guest with a sense of his desire to honour the British power, 
The reality of this new influence in his thoughts was strangely 
illustrated in another way, when the Frenchman Allard at- 
tempted to arouse suspicions of British motives in the Maharaja’s: 
mind, and the latter summoned astrologers, who, “after con- 
sulting their holy books, declared that the British were sincere 
friends of the “Maharaja.” These auspices were sought when 
Ranjit consented to meet the Governor-General, Lord Bentinck, . 
in 1831 in Amritsar; and, proving favourable, they led 2 
interview that powerfully impressed the Sikh sovereign. 

wethe result of this and the return visit, and the intercharí, iges 
of presents and civilities that followed,a fresh treaty was formed 
and signed on the 31st October 1831; and the camp broke up 
on the following day, 

These incidents bring us to the end of the period at which ` 
the purely personal history of Ranjit Singh properly closes. 
The events that crowded into the interval between 1837 

and 1834, when the Maharaja died, form rather a preface to 
the drama that followed his death. Decaying health, eee 
_ heralding the advance of death, left its mark both- og 
person and on his policy, which consisted mainly in cont. 
serving the kingdom he had built up, and shielding it from 
foreign danger. a: 

- On his death in 1834 his corpse was bone with creat 
display, and his widows were burnt on the funeral pyre. A 
single incident of this final. display. which may perhaps soften 
the. anger which its horrible details are calculated to arouse 
in every European mind, was the touching devotion of the 
warrior statesman, Dhyan Singh, who was profoundly moved 
by his master’s death. This man is the reputed possessor of 
a character rare in Indian military leaders of any age, pheno- 
menal in that of Ranjit. -To have roused a devotion so profound 
in such a mind, may be proof of. hidden virtues G ad 
the remainder of the universe, : 

: W, C. MADGE; 
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' ART. XIL—THE USES AND ADVANTAGES OF AN 
b INSECTARIUM. 


T NSECTS play a highly important part in the economy of 
nature; for they not only serve as articles of food to the 
members of other classes of the Animal Kingdom, but also 
-prevent the rapid propagation of other species of the same class, 
by destroying and feeding upon their larve. As many insects, 
on the one hand, prove pests to humankind ; so, on the other 
hand, many of them minister to the daily wants of human 
beings. Some, such as the mosquito and the locust, are 
sources of great annoyance and loss to man; whereas others, 
such as the silk-worm and the bee, are of great benefit to him. 
Some members of the insect class are also characterized by 
the possession of great beauty of form and colouring. Thus, 
it will be seen_that the group of Articulata, or Invertebrate 
Animals with jointed limbs, such as Insects, Spiders; Myriapods a-es 
and Crustacea, are a source of endless interest to those who 
have an observing eye for the beauties of natural objects. 

In India, where the invertebrate faunais both rich and varied, 
there have lately arisen a number of scientific observers who 
are not only taking a great deal of interest in the study of 
"class of the Animal Kingdom, but also doing much to 
a5 many doubtful points regarding their life-histories. At 
nt moment, the problem of determining, classifying 

erecting insects which are destructive to: agricultural and 
orticultural produce, is engdging the attention of only the 
Government and one or two scientific observers in this country. 
Of the other articulated invertebrates, those which ‘attract the 
greatest number of collectors and investigators here, are insects 
belonging to the favourite order Lepidoptera, both Rhopalocerous 
and Heterocerous (Butterflies and Moths). ` The next favourite 
order is that of Hymenoptera, or the Ants, Bees and Wasps. = 
With regard to the other orders of insects; such as the Coleoptera 
Longicorna and Lamellicorna (Longicorn and Lamellicorn 
Beetles), Diptera, Hemiptera, Neuroptera and Orthoptera, 
the men in this country, who are collecting and scientifically 
studying them, are few and far between, Hence the knowledge 
of these last mentioned orders of Angin ° insects is some- 
what, meagre, 

Though there exist, in the various museums of India, col- _ 
lections of preserved insects, spiders, myriapods and crustacea, 
yet none of them, as at present exhibited, are’ sufficiently 
instructive.. The knowledge of both Europeans and Natives 
regarding the habits, instincts and.economy of the articulated 
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invertebrates of this country is very defective, though they 
are in no way less interesting than the other members of 
the Animal Kingdom, The dried specimens in our museums 
ate only beautifal to look at (and, even in the case of those 
that are gorgeously coloured, their beauty is deteriorated by 
continued exposure to light), and teach us nothing about 
the habits, instincts, mode of reproduction, metamorphoses 
and economy of the living insects, 

The best mode of conveying instruction on thesé points 
in a popular way, is by exhibiting living specimens of insects 
in properly-constructed glass-cases, When living specimens of 
different species of insects, spiders (Arachnoidea), centipedes 
and scorpions (Myriapoda) and crustaceans, together with 
their peculiar food-plants, are placed in different glass-cases 
and under conditions resembling thetr natural surroundings, 
and all these are housed in a properly-constructed building, 
affording them as much protection from the weather as 
possible, the whole collection is called_an Jusecteriwme: -- The 

“sate Of Such an institution, as a means of imparting knowledge 
tegarding the habits and economy of these animals, would 
be further enhanced by exhibiting, alongside of the living. 
insects, specimens of their respective nests, their economic pro- 
ducts and the ravages wrought by them. The living specimens 
should be exhibited in glass-cases, in their systematic orders, 
so as to give visitors, both scientific and non-scientifiy 
general idea of the most interesting forms, and 
classification. 

In England much has been, and is being, dote "RA 
dissemination, among the people, of a more accurate know- 
ledge regarding insects and other articulata. In the United 
States of. America, too, steps are being taken in the same 
direction, for it is proposed to establish, in connection with 
the “ Natural History Gardens and Aquaria ” at Boston, 
U. S. A. an institution of this kind. It is proposed, in 
the prospectus, that “an Insectarium should be built in 
Sargent’s Field adjoining Long Crouch Woods in that 
city, and, both for economic reasons in „construction and 
heating, and for the convenient proximity of the necessary 
food-plants, it should be an annexe to the greenhouse to be 
erected there, ‘Colonies of striking and curious insects, es- 
pecially the Hymenoptera, or social insects, undergoing their 
transformations, might be exhibited in a small, single-storéyed 
structure of glass and iron, like an ordinary conservatory, 
with no more flooring than would be required for passageways 

. between the plants and shrubs. Such a collection would be 
inexpensive and attractive, and, without in any way curtailing 
its: public use, would afford ample opportunity for scientific 
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experimentation: of an important kind. Pedigree-breeding, 
for instance, or. ae in constant. temperatures, whether 
high, low, or average, might here be carried on upon a large 
h scale. Indeed, the opportunities are so great that the choice of 
‘subjects would be difficult, so many would claim attention ; and 
it would be quite possible to display a changing round of attractive 
and instructive sights from week to week throughout the year.” 

The Insect class, although as a whole purely terrestrial and 
äerial in their habits, contains some orders the members of 
which pass either the whole or a portion of their lives in water, 
With regard to ‘these aquatic insects, it is proposed to form 
“an Insectarium in connection with the Boston Gardens, which 
would be furnished with aquaria, placed in the midst of suit- 
able plants, and surrounded by ample cages of netting for the 
confinement and display of the adults. after they have passed 

“through their transformations and have begun to. fly. This 
part of the exhibit could be made exceedingly instructive by 
means of a printed guide, explaining the transformations Ofe 
the insects shown in the aquaria and cages,” 

The credit of establishing the first institution of this kind 
in England, belongs to the Zoological Society of London. 
This renowned body has founded, in its Gardens in Regenț’s 
Park, an Insectarium for the exhibition of various species of 
insects, spiders, &c, both living and-defunct, in their different 
stages of existence, and, so far as practicable, accompanied with 
their natural surroundings, The institution is located ina 
bui ing-constr ucted of iron and glass, and standing on a sunny 
“spot with asouthern aspect. This building is situated near the 
base of Primrose Hill—a little to the south of the northérn 
entrance of the Gardens—and is fitted up like a hot-house 
measuring about fifty feet by about twenty-five feet. “In the 
centre and at the ends of the house are placed some bananas and 
tree-ferns ; and by means of heating apparatus a temperature of 
from seventy to seventy-five degrees Fahrenheit is maintained. 
The insects are kept i in cases of ‘wood and -zinc, with glass sides 
and perforated zinc-tops, the average size of these receptacles 
being about twotand-a-half-feet in height, one-footeand-a-half 
wide, and one foot deep. - The bottom of each cage.is filled 
with moss and sand, thus allowing the pupz or chrysalides 
of such species as enter the ground to undergo their natural 
transformations.. In some cases the caterpillars—or larva, as 
they.are scientifically termed—are to be seen feeding, the food- 
plants being kept in small phials or tubes of water, or some- 
times placed in the moist sand,” 

The collection, though not a very large one, is nevertheless 
representative of the various orders of the ar ticulated animals, 
and contains rare and beautiful specimens from all parts- of 
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the world: A range of cases on the south side is set apart for 
the exhibition of some of the finer species of Silk-producing . 
Moths of the’ Boméycide. Here are usually exhibited the Great 7 
Atlas Moth of India (Attacus Atlas), of atich chocolate hue,’ 
with paler markings, and silvery transparent ocelli, together 
with its cocoons made of silk and dead leaves, in which the 
insects wrap themselves while becoming chrysalides ; the Tusser 
Silk-Moth (4. Mylitta) ; the Ailanthus Silk-Moth (A. Cynthia) 
from China, of a tawny colour, with delicate pink and silvery . 
markings and beautiful eye- -like spots; the Japanese Oak Silk- 
Moth (A. /Japonicus), Perny’s Silk- Moth (A. Pernyi), both of 
‘which feed upon the leaves of the oak-tree ( Quercus robur); the 
Cecropian Silk-Moth (Samia Cecropia), the caterpillars of which 
are of a brilliant green colour, with little fleshy tufts of red, 
blue and yellow, -each surmounted by six black hairs; and, 
many other species of stlk-moths. The chrysalides and cocoons 
Of most of these species, together with samples of the raw-siik 
5 æthey produce, are exhibited in the cases, along with the living 
imagos or perfect insects. Here are also to be seen the lovely 
‘and delicately-tinted Moon-Moths from India and North Amer- 
ica, of a light green colour, which is, however, soon lost. 
Along the north side of the building are to be seenexamples of 
some of the gorgeous members of the Heterocerous and Rhopa- 
locerous Lepidoptera (Moths and Butterflies) peculiar to the 
fauna of Europe, The specimens to be usually seen on this 
side, are examples of different Species of the Morpho Butterflies 
from’ South America, which “ measure about four or five © ai 
across the wings,” and are of an exquisite blue satin colour-wit 
‘pearly bands of white; the swallow-tail Butterfly, the largest 
British species, found principally in the marshy tracts in and 
about Cambridge ; the White Admiral from the New Forest ; 
the Purple Emper or; and other species of the Papzlionzne, or 
Swallow-tail butterflies. The members of the last-named 
group, Ordinarily exhibited in this house, are various species of 
the genus Papilio, viz, P. cresphonies, P. ajax and P, asterias 
from the Northern parts of the American Continent, P. alexanor 
from the countries bordering on the Mediterranean sea, and the 
beautiful black and golden green P. maachti from Japan. 
Among the members of the other genera belonging to this 
group to be seen here are Doritis apollina from Asia Mingg, 
the Sericina telamon from Japan, which varies much” in 
coloration according to its sex, and the Limenitis disippus 
from North America. Among the Lepidoptera Hetero- 
cera exhibited here are to be usually seen specimenes of 
different species of Tiger Moths in their various stages of 
metamorphosis, and, especially, of the Garden Tiger Moth 
(Chelonia cdja) ; the Gold-tailed Moth, with wings of a pure 
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white, and a tuft of yellow-coloured hair at the end of the 
body ; the Brindled Beauty Moth, of a dingy brown colour, 
with semi-transparent wings; the Vapourer Moth, -of a rich 
«chestnut-brown colour, with a white spot on: each fore-wing; 
and the Goat Moth (Cossus ligniperda), which emits a very 
noxious odour and which is very destructive to trees, The 
Sphingide, or Sphinx-moths, are represented by examples 
of Deslephila alecto and D, nice, both from the Southern 
parts of Europe and -both of which are noted for their 
superb powers of flight. On the middle table other cases 
are’ arranged, containing insects of many different orders. 
The Hymenoptera are usually represented by that curious 
insect the Ant-Lion and other species; and the Arach- 
noidea by examples of the common Trap-door Spider, with 
its nest, composed of earth and silk, in alternate layers, 
and other arachnoids, notable among them being the huge hairy 
Mygalebrasiliensis from South America and the Tarantula 
maderiana from the island of Madeira. The latter is allied to 


the famous Tarantula Spider of Italy, the bite of which was” 


believed to have caused the dancing sickness—a sort of hysteri- 
cal dancing maina, which appeared in an epidemic form in Italy 
during the 14th century, and spread all over the country, reach- 
ing its climax in the 17th century, after which it gradually dis- 
appeared, and which, it was formerly supposed even by such 
men as Pepys, the author of the well-known Diery, and 
` Brookes, the author of a“ Natural History,” could be cured only 
poe the soft, soothing influences of music, The fifth class of the 
order Arachnoidea has representatives in specimens of living 
scorpions which are occasionally exhibited here. The.forms 
usually shown are the black thick-tailed Egyptian Scorpion, 
Prionurus crassicanda, from North Africa, the common Bartkus 
Europæus from the Mediterranean littoral, and the small-tailed 
Euscorpius spine from South Europe. The Ichneumon fly, which 
is very destructive to the d/avve of moths and butter- 
flies, is also exhibited here. The Orthopiera, or praying 
insects, leaf insects and walking-sticks, which assume a variety 
of wonderful forms resembling leaves’ and dry twigs, are 
illustrated by specimens of Diaphemara femorata, the stick 
insect of North America and of Hmpusa egena, belonging to 
the family Mantida, from South Europe. The Limpusa often 
assumes the form of an orchid, when hanging by its hind 
lexs, head downwards, and moving to and fro as if 
blown by the wind, It catches passing flies in its powerful 
foreclaws, and hastily devours them. Among the aquatic 
insects exhibited in their native element are to be seen the 
beautiful but voracious Dytiscus’ Beetle ; the Water Beetle 
(Hydrons piceus); the Dragon Fly ; and the Caddisworm. 


al 
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- ‘Another most interesting feature of this entomological exhibi- 
tion is the inclusion therein of examples of that remarkable 
phenomenon of insect-life which is known to naturalists under 
the nameof “ Mimetic Analogy.” Naturalists, notably Darwin, A 
Bates, Wallace, Poulton, and others, observe that colouration of 
the exterior structures of animal organisms is of great physio- 
logical importance to them, and is, sometimes, of great use to 
them in aiding ther in the struggle for existence, by deluding 
other members of the Animal Kingdom which prey upon 
them, or by aiding individuals of the same species, or by being 
intimately connected with animal courtship in attracting females 
of the same species, This relation of colouration to mimetic 
analogy also exists among that lowermost order of the Animal 
Kingdom known as Insecta. Many insects of different orders 
have been endowéd. by Nature with such hues as to make 
them closely resemble either surrounding objects, so as to- 
render them imperceptible to their natural enemies, or other 
embers of the same genus possessed of protective attributes: 

This mimetic analogy among insects assumes four forms, 
vig, (a) Protective and Aggressive Resemblance; (4) Pro- 
tective and Aggressive Mimicry; (e) Warning Colours ; (d) 
Colouration of Animal Courtship. Insects are often possessed 
of such colours that they look very like the objects upon which 
they live, move and have their being. Some members of the 
Geometre are examples of protective resemblance ; for, when 


- resting upon their favourite food-plants, they very often look 


exactly like the shoots or catkins of trees, or like lichens. _ 
‘Mr. Thomas Belt, in his delightful work entitled “ ogy 
Nataan in Nicaragua,’ observes that “ amongst the insects of 
Chontales-none are more worthy of notice than the many curious 
species of Orthoptera that look like green and faded leaves of 
trees. I have already described one species that resembles a 
green leaf, and so much so that it even deceived the acute senses 
of the foraging ants; other species, belomging to a closely-related 
‘genus (Pterochroza), Imitate leaves in every stage of decay, some 
being faded green blotched with yellow. The arve of. a 
species of Phasma resembled pieces of moss, amongst which 
they concealed themselves in the day-time, and were not to be 


distinguished except when accidentally shaken out. Other 


species resemble a brown withered leaf, the resemblance being 
increased by a transparent hole through both wings that looks” 


‘like a piece taken out of the leaf. In many butterflies that 


resemble leaves on the underside of their wings, the wings 


-being raised and closed together when at rest, soas to hide the 
‘bright colours of the'upper surface, there are similar transparent 
‘spots that imitate holes; and ‘others again are Jagged at the 


edge, as if pieces had been taken out of them.” 
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< Examples of Aggressive Resemblance are to be found in 
the predatory insects of the genus Mantis, which are so coloured 
R as to prevent them from being detected by those upon which 
they prey, 
` Protective and Aggressive Mimicry does not require much 
consideration, for it is but a special example of Protective and 
Aggressive Resemblance. . 
The next form isthat of Warning Colours. Some insects 
mimic forms which -have some kind of defence against insec- 
tivorous mammals, or birds, in being possessed of stings 
or unpleasant odours or flavours, -or in being exceedingly 
swift of flight. Some butterflies and moths assimilate thém- 
selves, both in form and colour, to the butterflies of the family 
Heliconttde, because they are rejected by some birds, Some 
beetles, especially of the genus Calopteron, imitate those belong- 
BP. ing to the family Lampyrida, which are exceedingly distasteful 
; to “those birds and mammals which feed upon insects, Some. 
insects, as the males.of the mimetic Leptalides, attract the 
females of that species by the brilliant black, red and yellev 
colouration of their wings. Examples of the different forms of 
mimetic resemblance among insects described above are ex- 
hibited here. Among those usually represented may be 
mentioned the Lappet. Moth (Bombyx quercifolia), which assi- 
- milates itself in colouring to dead leaves, and the larve of the 
Emperor Moth, which are of a bright green colour, with raised 
pink dots, surrounded by black rings. 
It will be thus seen that collections of living insects, like’ those 
-* of defunct ones, are of great use in furthering the study of 
scientific and economic, or applied, entomology. 

From a biological point of view, much may be learnt about the 
classification, the structure, the habits, &c., of insects. from the 
living specimens in an Insectarium ; while from an agricul- 
‘tural point of view, much. information may be gleaned from 
such collections by agriculturists and horticulturists regarding 
the life-histories of insects which are destructive to farm and 
garden produce, as well as of those, which directly minister, to 
the necessitiesof human kind. 

Applied, or Economic, Entomology . treats of Insects, which 
may be divided into six groups, according to their destructive 
_ propensities in injuring articles of economic importance to man, 
and to their beneficial habits to mankind. These six groups 

e: first, insects which are directly injurious to man, such as 
the human parasites, entozoa, &c., the study. of which is the pro- 
vince of medical science ; second, those which. attack ‘domestic 
animals—a group, the consideration of which is restricted to 
veterinary medicine; z%ird, those which attack. and destroy 
cultivated plants—a group including the greater portion of the 
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insect-pests, the study of which, along with that of the fifth ` 
group, is mainly the object of economic or applied entorho- 
logy ; fourth, those which destroy other property, such as furs, 
woollen goods, books and food-stuffs ; 4/##, those which are 
directly beneficial to man by supplying him with stuffs for his 
food and raiment, such as the bee and the silk-worin ; strth, 
those which are indirectly beneficial to man, by destroying other 
insects, l i 

Thus it would appear that living collections of. invertebrate 
animäls, like those contained in the London Zoological 
Gardens, may be an important factor in enlightening laymen 
regarding the first principles of economic entomology, Farmers 
and horticulturists, who annually sustain great losses from the 
ravages wrought on crops, fruits and flowers, by numerous 
insect pests in their fields and gardens, may profit by the inspec- 
tion of living specimens, and by observation of their modes of 
propagation, so that they may be able to adopt effective steps f 
for their extermination. For the last few years, the importance 
of the study has been recognized, and, in almost every civilized 
country on the Globe, quite a rage for it has set in. Economic 
entomology may be said to be on the eve of a great advance; 
for, in almost every part of the world, a great mass of informa- 
tion regarding insects of economic importance is being gathered 
by savants and by scientific agriculturists. l 

In France (where the importance of these investigations 
has been recognized since the phyllozera began to commit sad 
havoc among the vines, and the wine-industry of the country ~ 
was seriously threatened), Italy and the United States, savants 
havetaken in right earnest to the study of both the noxious 
and the beneficial insects of their respective countries, The in- 
terests of sericulture and agriculture are being greatly advanced’ 
by the introduction of new strains of silk-worms and bees; 
while those of agriculture, viticulture, pomiculture and- arbori+ 
culture are being protected by the observation of the life-his- 
tories of injurious parasites and insects which attack and destroy 
the crops, vines, fruits and timber-trees. In Italy and the 
United States, numerous experimental stations have been 
opened all over the country, for the purpose of investigating 
the injurious insects of thesé countries, and have been placed 
under the direction of eminent speciaHsts in the branch of 
entomology. -In England, though no such institutions hav 
been opened for the study of the living insects, yet collections. 4 
dead specimens exemplifying both the insect pests, and. tlic. 
methods which have been found efficacious in preventing their 
attacks, have been established in connection with the Museums 
at Exeter and Bethnal Green in London. 

In this country, too, the study of economic entomology has 
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been taken up it right earnest under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Indian Museum, in Calcutta, however, is, 
as yet, the only place where it is being prosecuted, and most of 
the information extant regarding Indian insect pests is the result 
of researches carried on in its laboratory. Popular lectures on 
economic entomology are being delivered. It is only the other 
day that Mr. Cotes, of the Indian Museum, delivered, at the 
instance of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
a popular but very interesting lecture (illustrated with diagrams 
and magic lantern slides- upon the various insect pests of this 
country, before a select audience at the Metcalfe Hall. To the 
students of the Forest School at Dehra Dun, a course of lec- 
tures on agricultural entomology i is delivered annually by the 
same gentleman, whose services are lent to that institution by 
the Trustees of the Indian Museum for two months in the year, 

It will thus be seen that a fair start has already been made 
inthe study and popularization of economic or agricultural 
éntomology, which, in the course of a few years, promises to be 
productive of very beneficial results both to the Indian A®ri- 
culturist and to the Indian Exchequer. T 

With regard to the work done in the Indian Museumin 1889- 
90, the Trustees report that, “ with regard to the study of econo- 
mic entomology, a very large number of references, dealing with 
a variety of insect pests, have been received from both official 
and non-official sources in all parts of India. In connection 
ete this work four pamphlets have been published during the 

eee Os. 1-4 of ‘ludian Museum Notes; which have taken 
the he plaz e of the ‘ Notes on Economic Entomology’ of previous 
years, Nos. 1, 2, and 4 deal mainly with various insects inju- 
rious to agriculture, ; s while No. 3 contains a convenient resumé 
of existing literature on Indian silk-worms, with the addition 
of some useful notes. The publication is edited by Mr. E. C. 
Cotes, who has himself compiled several of the larger papers, 
including this one, on silk-worms. An exhaustive enquiry on 
the subject of locusts in' India has also been instituted and two 
preliminary reports issued.” 

In Southern India, also, insects of economic importance are 
being collected for the purposes of study in the Government 
Central Museum at Madras. Those which are found’ to be 
destructive to crops are, it appears, forwarded to the Central En- 
tomological Laboratory at Calcutta, for it is reported that “ speci- 
mens of insects destructive to crops were received, from time to 
time, from various districts of the Presidency, and sent to the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, for identification.” Insects which 
commit ravages on forest- trees are collected by the Madras 
Museum and forwarded to the Forest-School at Dehra Dun, 
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Thus much is being done with a view of working out the 
economic entomology of the Southern Presidency. 

So: far as the popularisation of the study of this branch of 
entomology is concerned, it may be noted here that steps are 
being taken in almost every Presidency of India for the exhibi- 
tion of collections of Indian sericulture, which shall illustrate, in 
a typical form, the different metamorphoses of the silk-worm.. 

In. Europe and America, insectaria have turned out great 
successes, as is testified to by the number of visitors who daily 
resort to the Insectarium, or Insect-house, in the Gardens of the 
Zoological Society of London, and by the interest they evince 
in it. 

Though collections of dried -insects are exhibited in almost 
every museum in India, the exhibition of collections of living 
entomological specimens is a rarity in this country. Many 
living insects are sent from various parts of the country to the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta for identification. Eggs, pupz, &c.; 
of others are are also transmitted to that mstitution, from which 
im@#os; or perfect insects, are sometimes bred. But these speci- 
mens are not exhibited, as forming part and parcel of the 
recuar entomological collections lodged im that institution. 

' An Insectarium, containing a collection of living insects of 
various orders, and other invertebrate animals, is a desideratum 
in this country, and- an institution of this kind would, Iam 
sure, prove very popular in Calcutta. I have elsewhere, on 
more than one occasion, shown that the people of India evince 
an intelligent: interest in collections of Natural History Specie 
- mens, and that they can be made to learn something about th 
elemestary: principles of the science if the remarkable object: 
in these collections-are explained to them by competent guides? 
There is already in their minds a crude sort of taste for Na- 
tural History curiosities, and it is time that an attempt should 
be made:to foster if. Such an institution as an Insectarium 
would prove a source of endless interest, not only to the natives 
of India but also‘to Europeans in this country, 

There arises the question where the proposed Inseċtarium 
should be located. I am òf opinion that such an institution 
would form a suitable annexe to the Calcutta Zoological Gardens. 
An-Insectarium, an Aquarium, and a properly-constructed and 
properly-equipped Reptileum, are three of the most urgent desi- 
derata of the Calcutta’ Zoological Gardens. I am pretty sure, 
that it would prove one of the most interesting sights of the 
Calcutta Zoo, and would add greatiy to the- already many 
attractions of the Gardens, There is still ample space left 
unoccupied in the Gardens for the building of an Insect-house. 
For the present, a representative collection, on a-small-scale, 
might be made, and exhibited in a house in some sunny spot in 
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the Gardens ; but, as soon Ls funds were forthcoming, an Insec- 
tarium on a grand scale, might be built and furnished with the 
requisite appliances. 

Next arises the question whence’ the spécimenis of living 
insects, to be exhibited in the projected Insectarium in the 
Calcutta Zoological Gardens, are to come, The answer to this 
question is a simple one ; for the irivertebrate fauna of India is 
so very rich and varied that there can be no difficulty in pro- 
curing living specimens. A tree, or a flowering shrub, is the 
favourite trysting-place of many species; while tanks and jheels 
are’ ‘the Homes of many aquatic ones. 

It would be an interesting task to calculate the number of 
the species of insects which are included in the entomological 
fauna of a particular piece of land, or a garden plot, in “this 
country. To take a particular example, the Calcutta Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, ‘in which the establishment of an Insectarium 
is advocated in these pages, are a veritable entomologtst’s para- 
dise ; for the trees and shrubs in them are the haunts ‘of many 
interesting species, and the lakes and serpentine tank abound 
with a variety of aquatic forms, In countries ‘like England, 
where, owing to the coldness of the climate, insect-life is very 
scarce during the greater part of the year, and where collections 
of living’ insects require to be protected from the stress of the 
weather under adequate shelter, and by the maintenance of a 
constant temperature, such institutions costa good deal for- their 
lip-keep. 

There is another source which may be drawn upon for a 

waiiful supply of living specimens. The authorities of the In- 
seum, Calcutta, every year depute native insect-collec- 

parts of India and’ to distant countries, for tlfe pur- 
making entomological collections. Under an arrange- 
ment with the officers of that institution, instructions might be 
issued to these native* entomologists to collect living insects 
and to forward them to the Calcutta Zoological Gardens. -On 
the other hand, the Government might be requested to issue a 
circular, ag has been done on many previous occasions, to Dis- 
trict officials, asking them totransmit living specimens of such 
insects as arè peculiar to their respective districts, I am confi- 
dent, too, that the public would liberally contribute specimens 
should they come to know that an Insectarium is about to. be 
opened in the Calcutta Zoo; for it appears from the lists ‘of 
animals appended to thé published reports of the Gardens that 
‘specimens of leaf-insects and crustaceans have, from time to 
time, been presented to the institution, It is only on account 
of the want of proper accommodation in the Gardens for the 
exhibition of insects that the public have hitherto refrained from 
liberally contributing such specimens. 

SARAT CHANDRA MITRA, M.A., B.L, 







ART. XIIIL—POLYGAMY AMONG THE JEWS. 


HE conception of a love-match,” says Charles Kingsley, 

‘belongs to our Teutonic race, and was our heritage © 
(So Tacitus says with awe and astonishment) when we were 
heathens in the German forests. You will find nothing of 
it in Scripture after the first chapter of Genesis, swe a. 
glimpse thereof in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians.” 

How pleasant to contemplate’ our own virtues and our 
superiority to the rest of mankind! Only there is danger, 
as in the case of the Rev. Charles Kingsley, that we may, in 
so doing, be guilty of gross injustice to others. One is 
simply astounded to hear a clergyman of the Church of Eng.-. 
land say that nothing of a love-match can be found in Scrip- 
ture after the first chapter of Genesis. 

Was not Jacob’s union with Rachel a love-match? It was 
not a “ falling into love,” such as is seen every day, followed, 
in“ninety cases out of a hundred, by “falling out” of it 
again. Yet no evidence of genuine affection can exceed 
the significant and touching record: “And Jacob served 
seven years for Rachel; and they seemed unto him but a 
few days forthe love he had to her.” Here were deeds, 
not words; service, not protestations. And when deceived, 
as he was by Laban, into marriage with the other sister, Jacob 
quiety accepted another.seven years’ service—making fourteen 
years in all,— for the object of his affection. 

Without any of the meretricious pomp or ceret 
weddings in later ages, the quiet union of Rachel wa 
can hardly be regarded in any other light thane, em 
and a case too, apparently, of love at first sight. ‘We 07 0 
loved her and Isaac was comforted after his mother¥y aO 
The married life of Isaac and Rebecca is referred tu,, /P 
marriage service of the Church of England as a pattern for any- - 
other married couple. We need do no more than mention 
Abraham and Sarah whose union was undoubtedly an example 
of a love-match, and we have the list of Patriarchs complete. 

It may not be irrelevant, or out of place here, to show that 
the conception of a love-match had grown among the people 
of Israel to such a degree as to form the ground-work of 
that much misunderstood and long disputed Book of Canticles _ 
which Cannon Farrar regards as “not intentionally a religious 
poem; but a very lovely song of innocent love.” “If modern 
views of it are correct,’ he says, “and they are accepted by 
an increased number of the most eminent critics; it tells us 
in dramatic form the story of how a pure love in humble life 
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triumphed over the splenflid seductions of a royal wooer.”* 
We give the story itself, as an illustration of the fact that, in 
spite of the polygamous Court of Solomon; the humbler 
classes of the people could -yet cherish more elevated and 
purer conceptions of true love: “ A maiden of Shulam, or 
\Shunem, has given her whole heart to a-young shepherd 
whom she has seen while he feeds his flock among the 
lilies. One day, as Solomon is making one of his pro- 
gresses northward to some cool summer residence on the 
slopes of Lebanon, he sees the beautiful. virgin, and takes 
her to Jerusalem, hoping that, amid the fascination of un- 
accustomed luxuries, she may forget her shepherd-lover and 
become one of the royal harem. But there, though all admire 
her matchless perfection, nothing can win her heart, or induce 
her willingly to exchange her humble home among the orchards 
and vineyards of the north for the pleasures and blandishments 
of the great king. Meanwhile the youth, to whom she is 
betrothed, has followed her to the palace, and receives from her 
own lips the.assurance of her unalterable love. Feeling that 
he will not succeed in winning her heart, Solomon magnani- 
mously resigns her, in all her simple innocence and virtue, to 
him whom she has chosen ; and the lovers, as they return to- 
gether hand in hand, express, inthe language of metaphor, 
the happy conviction of their hearts, ‘that the true love of one 
simple home is better than all the costly, but unblessed, enjoy- 
ments of a king’s seraglio.’” 
In dealing with the subject of polygamy among the Jews, it is 
. desirable first of all to clear the ground by the removal of the 
‘term “concubine,” so recklessly used in our authorized version 
as the meaning of the Hebrew word (WZB) (Pee-leh-Besh), 
The English term is nearly equivalent to szestvess, and carries 
in it the suggestion of a temporary connection, dissoluble 
at the will of the man. Nothing could be further from the 
meaning of the Hebrew term, which pointed to a union for life. 
The pee-leh-gesk was merely a slave-wife. “ Concubines,” says 
Jahn in his Biblical Antuguities “ (some of whom had previously 
acted in the humble capacity of maid-servants. and Others were 
females who had possessed their freedom), were sometimes per- 
manently associated, by mutual consent, with individuals of the . 
other sex ; but although this connexion was, in fact, a marriage, 
and a /legztzmate one, it was not nevertheless celebrated and con- 
“firmed by the ceremonies above related ”—vzz., a procession, 
feasting, &c,,-the examples given being Gen. XXIV., 60,and Ruth 
IV, 11,12. The absence of the ceremonies referred to marked 
the lower social position of the pee-leh-gesh ; but her legal status 
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was nothing less than that of a wife.) The qualifying phrase used 
by Jahn, “ sometimes permanently associated,” is not warranted 
by the-case cited by him from Exodus XXI, 10 to 13, where 
a beautiful woman, taken captive, happened to take the fancy of 
an Israelite, For the term used is ‘ wife’—-“ thou wouldst have 
her to thy wife,”.and “thou shalt be her husband and she shall 
be thy wife.” 

We have not found a single instance m all Jewish history of 
a pee-leh-gesh being regarded as a mere mistress, or as anything 
less than a wife ; that is tosay,as united to her partner by a /z/e- 
long union, treated as legitimate by society,-and recognized by the 
law. - This is strikingly obvious from the injunction in Exodus 
XXI., 10, to which, however, we shall have to refer later on. To 
this may be added the fact that Hagar, the mother of Ishmael, 
is called by the Prophet Isaiah “the married wife” (Isa. LXIV., 1.), 
-and the dishonoured concubines of David who were set apart, 
are said, in their separation, to be in a state of “ widowhood.” 

_ That the offspring of such unions were legitimate, follows as- 
a a necessary consequence from the legal status of the pee-leh-gesh, 
Afid if confirmation were needed, we have a conspicuous cxi 
ample in the case of the twelve Patriarchs, all of whorn were re- 
garded as on a footing of perfect equality as the sons of Jacob, 
-and equally heads of the twelve tribes of Israe] ; no distinction 
being made between the children of Rachel and Leah on the one_ 
hand and those of Zilpah and Bilha on the other. 

‘It is not without interest. to consider the attitude of the 
Jewish legislator in respect of the whole subject of marriage. 
We fear that Moses has had but scant justice done himie—the— 
matter; especially in regard to polygamy. We-have tried% 
and we think successfully, to show- that what is known in 
modern times as concubinage was unknown to the Mosaic 
legislation, or the practice of the Jewish people. And.: 
before proceeding further with the subject, we would remind: 
our readers that the highest type of marriage, even as re- 
luctantly acknowledged by Cannon Kingsley, is to be first 
found in the first: chapter of Genesis. The founder of 
Christianity himself added nothing to it, although ne enforced 
it and pointed out its implied obligations. : 

_ The problem before Moses was how to apply this highest 
type of the conjugal union to a people who had for ages been 
familiar with laxer notions of the relationship. One feature of 
the law on which Christ dwelt with peculiar emphasis, ozz. the’ 
indissolubleness of marriage, Moses refrained from enforcing, 
Nor did Christ condemn the great legislator for this moderation. 
“ Moses,” he said, “because of the hardness of ycur hearts, 
suffered you to put away your wives: but from the beginning 
it was not so.” To have. enforced the stringency . of the 
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original law on persons who chafed under the yoke, would 
have worked much unhappiness, especially tò the unoffending 
party, to whom, he judged, it would be a lighter evil to 
þe put away than to remain where her presence was already 
distasteful and would become daily more intolerable. Accord- 
ingly, while Moses marked his sense of the purity which 
should exist in the mutual relation of the sexes by penalties 
severe enough even for the rough fashion of those times, as, 
for example, by making rape a capital offence (Deut, XXIL, 
25), and providing that the ‘seducer should be compelled 
to marry his victim, paying the full dowry demandable by the 
wife’s father (Deut. XXII. 28, 29), and putting both adulterer 
and adulteress to death (Deut. xxIL, 22), he permitted facili- 
ties for divorce, and tolerated polygamy. These two relaxa- 
tions of the rigid law of the Paradisaic state would not, perhaps, 
have been called for, but for the stringent provisions we 
have already noticed: in any case they must not be viewed as 
standing alone, but as a relief to an environment of severes 
conditions. 

Our present business, however, is rather with polygamy than 
divorce ; and we ought, in justice to the Jewish legislator, to re- 
member that he could hardly have put down that which had 
been practised by the Patriarchs themselves. That it was 
practised by Israel in Egypt has been inferred “ from the fact 
that the first-born of 603,550° men above 20 years of age 
amounted merely to the number of 22,373” (Num. HI, 42)* 
Accordingly Moses did not see his way absolutely to prohibit 

Dlygamy. Yet it is most interesting to see the various- 
iethods by which he endeavoured to moderate its evils ; atid 
3 to girdle the Upas tree that it could not flourish and extend. 
pit will be readily admitted that restraint on our liberty, being 
' itself an evil, should be imposed by the legislature only on 
armful practices, and on them only where experience has de- 
onstrated their harmfulness. It was notorious that one of 
xe Patriarchs had been the cause of much domestic misery 
rough having married two sisters. Accordingly Moses, with 
is usual sagacity? enacted the provision: “ Neither shalt thou 
ike a wife to her sister to vex her beside the other in her life- 

me” (Lev. XVIIL, 18). a 

Tn “e, however, the Mosaic law did not-absolutely forbid 

ny, it did not accord perfect liberty to the practice of 

e wise legislator conditioned it after a fashion which, in 

ases, would prove an insuperable obstacle, and would be 
mstrued by conscientious men as a decided prohibition: “ If 
fz take him another wife, her food (that is the food of the first 
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wife), her raiment and her duty of marriage shall he not dimin- 
ish.” The significance of this is too striking to be overlooked ; 
and when we consider that it was said of a slave-wife, a bonds- 
woman like Hagar, its force can hardly be over- rated. No 
pretext is allowed-to interfere with the full, legal and conjugal 
rights of the wife even of low degree On his failure to dis- 
charge any of these obligations—" if he -do not these a 
unto her,”— she might go out free without money, 

As polygamy in any country and in any age Is at best an, 
expensive luxury, it does not' appear to have been practised, 
among the masses, or, as far as we are aware, to have 
been general even among the well-to-do classes. It seems 
to have been regarded by the Jews, as among other Oriental 
races, as one of the privileges of royalty. But the far- 
seeing legislation of Moses did not fail to perceive and pro- 
vide against this tendency: “ When thou shalt come into the: 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee and shalt possëēss 

wt and, shalt dwell therein and shall say ‘ I will set a king over 

me ” (Deut. XVIL), then they might do so, but rules ‘of: con- 
duct were laid down for his guidance among which was this 
one: “ Neither shall he multiply wives to himself that his 
heart turn not away.” 

And though this injunction was disregarded by many of] 
the kings, and: conspicuously by Solomon, there is reason to 
believe that the number of wives (300) and “ concubines ” (700) 
allotted to him: in one version is exaggerated. For the record 
in the historical part of the Old Testament is contradicted in’ 
Canticles (VI. 8), where the number in each of” the 4 ` 
classes is given as respectively sixty and eighty. The text in 
Rev. XL is supposed, and it would seem with reason, to be; 
corruption. “The largest harem,” says Farrar, “of which ; 
read, either in ancient or modern days, was that of Darl 
Codomanus, and of-him we are anly told that he had ot 
wife and 329 concubines. It is hard to suppose that the Canaat 
nite and surrounding tribes conld have furnished seven hundr 
‘princesses,’ and still harder to imagine how Solomon's palac 
had its dimensions been tenfold greater than ¢hey were, coul 
have -found room in the women’s apartments for a harem c 
one thousand, with their very numerous necessary attendants.” 

It is impossible to close the subject without allusion to whg 
may, perhaps, be regarded as the strongest reason for M 
' tolerating polygamy, namely, the prevention of the far gr 
evil which has obtained for itself in Western lands T| 
of “the social evil.” Prostitution among the Patriarchs w 
punishable with death. By the law of Moses a pries 
daughter found unchaste was to be “burnt with fire,” and ti 
lot of any woman, discovered after marriage to have deceivi 
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her husband as to her virginity, was to be stoned to death. 
It was sought thus to tread-down and trample-out the evil 
in question by these Draconic provisions, They seem to 
have been effectual, except where the kings went into idolatry ; 
for the worship of idols was always accompanied by prostitution 
and the foulest licentiousness. Where, however, the law of 
Moses was observed, ‘the social evil’ seems to have been kept 
under to an extent not exemplified in any country in Christen- 
dom. 

Accordingly modern Europe, before affecting ‘to view 
with contempt’ polygamy as it existed among the Jews, is- 
bound first to wipe out the plague-spot in her own social 
life. For the two evils cannot be compared. The degrading 
and corrupting influence of the Western evil on character and 
morals being infinitely worse-—-a- canker eating into the 
vitals of society whose touch is the extinction of domestic 


\purity and of the home itself. 
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THE QUARTER. 

E we rank the events of the past three months in the orde; 

of their: impartance to mankind at large, the failure o 
the harvest in France and Russia probably claims the firs 
lace. 

j As far as purely local interests are concerned, the deficiency 
in the former country, which, by the way, seems to havi 
been. somewhat exaggerated in the first instance, mean. 
merely a rise in the cost of the necessaries of life which all bu 
the very poorest of the population can bear without muc! 
hardship. In Russia, on the other hand, where the deficienc: 
is far more serious, and the normal standard of living is mucl 
lower, it means semi-starvation to multitudes. £ 

In these days, however, the effects of such calamities spreac 
in ever widening circles. Russia is the chief granary of Europe 
and the effect of the failure on the price not merely of whea 
throughout the civilized world, but on the prices of other cereals 
and notably on that of rye in Germany, which, in ordinary sea 
sons, imiports considerable quantities of the grain from Russia 
has been very marked. Fortunately America has been able t 
step in with the surplus of a bumper wheat crop, amount 
ing, it is said, to 200 million busbels, to supply part -of thy 
deficiency, or the consequerices would have been much mori 
serbus, As it is, prices in the English markets have risen by 
about fftees per cent, and a stimulus has been given to the 

“witeat trade of India, which has extended, for good or evil, tc 
the remotest villages of the Panjab. 

Next to the failure of the wheat harvest in Europe, thc 
events of the quarter to which the most far-reaching signifi- 
cance attaches are, perhaps, the visit of the French fleet tc 
Cronstadt and the serious anti-foreign riots in China, 

The statement of M. Blowitz, that Admiral Gervai 
brought a draft treaty away with him from the Russian capi 
tal, is, no doubt, unfounded, Indeed, it has since been modi 
fied by M. Blowitz himself; but it seems to be admitted tha 
the French admiral spent a suspiciously large portion of hi 
time in. consultation with the Russian ministers, and /M 
Blowitz’s subsequent statement, that an understanding of im 
portance was arrived at, is probably not very wide of the truth 
When M. Blowitz further says that this understanding tends tc 
the preservation of peace, he probably has in view the maxim 
Si vis pacem, para bellum, This maxim, however, is far fron 
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universally true į and the conditions to which it is applicable 
have no existence in the case of either France or Russia, whom 
ho one threatens, or is at all likely to threaten, in the absence of 
very strong provocation. 

Whatever the understanding may have been, it has been 
followed by no relaxation of military pr eparations on the part 
of either of the Powers concerned, France is engaged in the 
execution of military manceuvres on a scale of unprecedented 
magnitude, in rather irritating proximity tothe German Fron: 
tier; and Russia is said to ‘Be massing extraordinary numbers 
of troops in the neighbourhood of Warsaw: 

The renewed outrages against foreigners in China are of enor- 
mous importance, not only on account of the magnitude of the 
commercial and other interests immediately involved, but in 
view of the serious complications which may at any moment 
‚arise among the European Powers concerned, in connexion 
\with the retaliatory, or remedial measures which they may be 
induced to adopt. So far, there appears to be a commgn 
understanding between England, France, Germany, Russia 
and America, and they are acting together. This they 
will very. probably continue to do as long as the question is 
merely one of the immediate safety of theis subjects in China, 
or of the exaction of penalties for what has occurred. But if, 

-as is not at all unlikely to happen, the question should become 
one of taking guarantees for the future, there is grave risk of a 
conflict of interests arising and leading to international quarrels, 

This risk is materially increased by the conviction which 

a TE on all sides, and is, no doubt, well founded, that the 
extreme weakness and unpopularity of the Manchu Govern- 
ment at Pekin, though not the primary cause of the outbreaks, 
is fatal to all chance of a reasonable degree of security being 
obtained for foreigners in China, without arrangements which 
would make prompt intervention in force on the part of the 
Powers chiefly concerned possible, 

The difficulty is aggravated by the fact that a merė change 
of dynasty would probably make the position worse, instead 
of better. The proximate cause of the recente outrages is 
obscure, and it is possibly nothing more than a popular. feeling 
that things generally are going wrong in the Empire; but 
it is beyond doubt that the real root of the mischief lies 
ta belief-deeply engrained in the minds of the Chinese, 
ignorant and learned alike, that the presence of the barbarian 
in the country is inevitably a source of evil to its inhabitants. 
This is a belief which no mere change of dynasty will material- 
ly affect, and the expression of which would probably find freer 
play under native Chinese, than under Manchu rulers, 

Russia has very special and indisputable interests to protect 
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on the Northern frontiers of China; and France would be 
only too glad of any opportunity of inc easing her interests on 
its South-eastern border ; while England is so deeply concerned, 
in the general trade of the Empire, that she would be bound 
to oppose any territorial or administrative change which would” 
tend materially to increase the influence of either Power over its 
policy. 

We are, in fact, confronted in Asia with something not 
unlike a repetition of the sick man problem of South-eastern 
Europe, with the difference that the enormous expanse of 
the territories and the unmanageable character of the population 
concerned, render it vastly more difffcult even to formulate 
a practicable solution. 

As we have said, the Powers are so far acting E in- 
concert with America. A joint Note has been presented at 
Pekin, demanding a heavy indemnity and the punishment, 
not only of the rioters, but of the officials who are known to 
haye connived at the outrages. The-most recent telegrams 
leave it doubtful what the reply of the Pekin authorities, if they 
have made any reply, to this demand, has been, or what their 
action is likely to be. No doubt, if sufficient pressure is brought 
to bear upon them, they will pay the indemnity, and they will 
probably also make some show of punishing the offenders. 
But it is improbable that any action which they may take, or, 
indeed, which it is in their power to take, will have much effect 
on the attitude of the populace in the interior, Indeed, since the 
demands of the Powers were preferred, there has been a fresh 
outrage of a very serious character at Ichang, where the mÆ»: 
are* reported to have attacked and destroyed the British 
© Consulate. , 

Second only in importance to the failure of the harvest in 
some of the chief grain-producing countries of Europe, and, 
perhaps, not entirely unconnected with it, is the renewed and 
rapidly deepening depression of trade which has set in in 
England: During the month of July, it was sufficiently serious, 
and it appears to have been even more marked in August, 
The decline in the former month was chiefly in exports, being 
greatest in the case of cotton and woollen piece- -goods and 
iron and steel manufactures, but imports were also affected. 
In August there has again been a falling off in the aggregate 
trade of over two millions, as compared with the same mont) 
of last year, bringing the total decrease for the first eight 
months of the year up to about eight millions sterling. =~ 

Statistics are not yet available which would enable us to say 
how far the depression is general, or to what extent it is con- 
fined to the United Kingdom. There are, however, grave 
-yeasons for thinking that the late spurt in British trade was a 
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mere flash in the pati, and that the reduction of England 
from an abriormal to a normal position, as a competitor for the 

Pie of the world, is merely a question of time. As far as mere 
skill, or command of the materials and instruments of labour 
is-concerned, she has long ceased to occupy a dominant position, 
and though the extent of her territorial possessions still confers 
a great advantage on her, even this is becoming daily of less. 
importance; while it is largely counterbalanced by the higher 
standard of living and consequently higher wage rates of her 
labouring population, as well ‘as by their comparative want 
of thrift. : 

The attempt of the Sultan to re-open negotiations with 
England for the evacuation of Egypt is not, probably, in itself, 
an event of much importance. It will not shorten by a single 
hour the length of the British occupation, which -depends upon 

P considerations quite independent of the wish of the Sultan in 
the mattér, and it is, no doubt, regarded by the Sultan himself 
as little more than a formal protest intended to keep his 
claim alive in the eyes of the civilized world, and to save HS 
dignity in those of his own subjects and of the faithful general- 
ly. Nevertheless it is an event which is not without signifi: 
cance, as a reminder of the continued existence of a question 
which, in certain contingencies, never very remote, may serve 
as a casus belli to any Power with a decent pretext for espous- 
ing the cause of Turkey against England. There have, of 
course, been the usual rumonrs, which are possibly not wholly- 
without foundation, that the Sultan has acted at the instiga- 

n of France and Russia in the matter, But it does not 
therefore follow, and is not at all likely, that either of tlrose. 
Powers has any immediate intention of lending the Sultan 
more than diplomatic countenance, . 

The reply attributed to Lord Salisbury, that the changes. 
which have occurred since the last negotiations on the subject 
necessitate his consulting his colleagues, which he cannot do till 
October, is a transparent subterfuge, and the report. that rela~ 
tions between the two Powers are very strained in consequence 
of it; is hardly to be wondered at. Whether it is true or not, 
the Sultan is certainly in a vile humour, and has signalized his 
annoyance by dismissing his Grand Vizier and six of his 
Ministers, This, however, is attributed to independent causes. 

\The revolution in Chili, by which the despotic Government 
of President Balmacedas has been overthrown after a sangui- 
vary struggle, is, perhaps, not an event of much interest to. 
Indian readers, though, as it is of .sufficient importance 
to influence the London stock exchange, it is not impossible 
that its consequences may be felt, unconsciously, even in the 
Burra Bazar, . . i FO ' 
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The insurgents appear to have landed near Valparaiso on 
the 2oth August, and, on the following day,a great battle, or 
what in Chili counts for a great battle, was fought before that | 
city, the result being that, after a desperate struggle, in which - 
some 3,000 combatants are said to have been killed or wound- 
ed, the insurgents succeeded in forcing the important pass of 
Aconcagua, Another battle was fought on Sunday the 23rd 
August, in which the insurgents were apparently repulsed, The 
subsequent course of events is somewhat obscure, the accounts 
of the fighting that have come to hatid being of the most con- 
flicting character. What is certain is that, on the 27th, the 
insurgents captured Valparaiso after five hours’ fighting, in 
' which five thousand were killed. 

.It appears that, on this occasion, the Government troops 
assumed the offensive, but were repulsed with heavy loss, in- 
cluding two of their generals and many officers, whereupon - 
the troops went over bodily to the enemry. Santiago was subse- 
quently surrendered to the victors without a struggle, and all 
‘opposition thereupon ceased, 

According to the latest accounts Balmacedas succeeded in 

‘making good his escape, and, when last heard of, was crossing 

‘the Andes, and General Baguedano has been appointed. to act 

temporarily as President. 

* If we except the blight which seems to have fallen upon 

"business, and to which we have already referred, the course 

of events in England during the period under review has 

been unmarked by anything of a specially disturbing or. sensa- 
tional character. A certain amount of mild excitement of 
a gMeasurable kind has been provided by the visit of the Ger- 

man Emperor, an event which has given occasion for a good 

deal of political speculation on the part of French and Raus- 

sian journalists, but which, beyond furnishing an additional 

proof of what was already perfectly well known regarding the 

relations between the Courts of Berlin and St. James’s, probably 

possesses little or no significance. 

English readers need scarcely be told that the rumours about 
Great Britain having given her adherence to the Triple Alliance 
neither have, nor could possibly have, any foundation in fact. 
England and the Central Powers are, from the necessities 
of their position, equally interested in the preservation of the 
status quo in the Mediterranean, and, beyond an exchange ef 
views on this point, we may rest assured that no sort of under- 
standing exists between them. 

From a certain point of view, perhaps, greater political 
significance attaches to the more than cordial reception given 
to the French fleet on the occasion of its recent visit to British 
waters, The impression it’must have made on the susceptible 
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French mind will, at all’ events, not be wholly without effect 
as a mollifying factor in the judgments regarding British feelings 
and motives that may be formed hereafter on the Gallic. side of 
the Channel, though it would be unreasonable to expect that it 
will be very lasting, or that it will count for much in the scale 
against considerations of a more practical kind, or more deeply 
rooted sentiments, 

- The meeting of the Congress on Hygiene and Demography 
at Burlington House has proved an interesting fedture in the 
London season, though it ‘may be questioned whether it has 
added a single fact of importance to the sum of human know- 
ledge, or will alter, by the smallest fraction of a point, the course 
of human progress. An immense deal, of varying degrees of 
merit, was read and spoken on a bewildering multitude of 
topics, the general impression ptoduced being that -medical 
science is in a stage of transition, likely sooner-or later to neces- 


~ sitate a complete re-orientation, and that Demography stands 


‘sadly in need of definition to make it a fit subject of deli- 
. a 


beration for a Congress of any sort, ; 

The probability of gatherings of this kind leading to prac- 
tical results would be much greater than it is, if at least a 
considerable proportion of their time were devoted to the dis- 
cussion of definite questions, set out and notified before hand. 

The proceedings of the British Association opened at Cardiff 
on the 19th August, under the presidentship of Dr. Huggins, 
the well-known astronomer and spectroscopist. His address 
on. the occasion was confined to a review of the history of 


_®—astronomy since the application to it of the entirely new methods 
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of investigation which the discoveries of spectrum awalysis 
have placed at the disposal of the observer ; and the general 
result of which is that much the same remark is applicable 
to the science which we have just made regarding that of medi- 
cine. The one grand fact which, beyond all others, stands 
out, as the result of recent enquiries, is that the matter of which 
the stellar systems are composed, and which appears to be 
diffused universally through space, is similar to, if not identical 
with, that which composes our own earth, . : 

Dr. Huggins’ address was distinguished throughout by its 
extremely cautious tone and by an entire absence of any 
attempt to theorise or to descend to ad capiandum methods of 
exposition, 

The Labour Commission- has been busy taking evidence 
duting the quarter, and seems in danger of being crushed’ 
beneath the weight of the materials it is collecting; and the 
news is just to hand that the Congress of Trades Unions, which 
is sitting at Newcastle, has decided by a large majority in favour 
ofan Eight Hours’ Bill, and of summoning an International 
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Conference to secure the adoption of such a measure in every 
country. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 5th ultimo, after a session 

which was remarkable for the importance rather than the multi- 
plicity of the measures passed in it. If fhe promise of its ear-. 
lieramonths was not completely fulfilled, a great deal was done 
before its close to recover the ground lost, through sheer lack 
of energy on the part of the Government, during the middle 
period of its existence. It would have been no small triumph,. 
under ordinary circumstances, as things Parliamentary go now- 
a-days, to have passed three such highly contentious measures 
as the Free Education Bill, the Irish Land Bill and the Tithes 
Bill. But the circumstances were not ordinary, and it must be 
admitted that the Ministry owe their success quite as. much to 
good fortune, as to any skill or vigour displayed by them. 

The frail fair one whose fate it was, without malice afore- 
thought, to break up the Irish party, has proved their most 
effective ally, and even the influenza has stood them in good 
steal. At the same time it may be doubted whether victory 
would have been quite so easy for them, had not-Mr. Balfour’s 
vigorous management of Irish affairs, cut the ground from 
beneath the feet of their enemies. The League has, in fact, fairly 
thrown up the sponge, and for the moment the game of the 
agitator in Ireland has ceased to be worth the candle. 

The Land Bill, on the whole, seems a workmanlike measure, 
and probably affords about as unobjectionable a solution of a 
well-nigh insoluble problem as could be hoped for. The Tithes_ 
Bill is. no doubt, a half-measure; or, perhaps, only a quarter-. 
measuee, where thoroughness would have meant failure. As for 
the Free Education Bill, it has brought down upon the Govern- 
ment the curses of their friends without winning for them the 
gratitude of those whom it was intended especially to serve. As 
far as voting strength in the country is concerned, its result, 
‘there is reason to apprehend, has been pure loss. 

Had the money devoted to this wholly thankless purpose 
been applied to a reduction of the Income-tax, the prospects 
of the party for the approaching general election would, in all 
likelihood, have been very much brighter than they are. 

The Indian Budget was introduced to an almost empty house, 
on the last evening of the session, with a rose-coloured speech 
- from Sir John Gorst, and served as the occasion for a more than 
usually irrelevant and ` barren discussion, Sir John Gorst’s 
statement was little more than a rechauffé of the leading points 
in that of Sir David Barbour, with the Financial. Member’s not 
altogether prudent remarks on the Exchange question left out. 

On the motion to go into Committee Mr. Provand favoured 
what remained of the House with a denunciation of the Indian 
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factory system, the general quality of which’ may be -estimated 
from his statement that a girl of fifteen in India is physi- 
cally equal to a girl of eleven in England, . There ig a sense, no 

_ doubt, in which that is true, but it is not the sense in which Mr. 

Provand meant it to be understood, and in which it is absolute- 
ly untrue. Mr. Provand, however, was good enough not to 
move the Resolution of which he had given notice, that “ fur-. 
ther reforms are necessary in the laws of India dealing with 
native labour in factories and workshops.” 

Mr. S. Smith appeared to agree generally with Mr. Provand 
in his view of the Indian factory system, which he declared to 
be disgraceful to a Christian nation, but counselled great 

' deliberation and care in forcing crude and hasty legislation 
~ down the throats of the Local Government. Sir G. Campbell 

defended the factories, and, though not in so many words, 
>- declared Mr. Provand’s picture to be the creation of a heated 
: . and not disinterested imagination, and the matter dropped, to 
give place to a display of somewhat damp fireworks on the 
part of Mr. Maclean, in the shape of a motion, “that, inehe 
opinion of this House, the present relations between India 
and Afghanistan are of an unsatisfactory character ; and that, 
in the interests of the trade of both countries, it is desirable 
to extend the Indian railway system as far as Candahar.” 
This drew some half-sympathetic, half-deprecatory remarks from. 
Sir Richard Temple, afforded Sir John Gorst an opportunity 
of virtuously repudiating the idea that anything would induce 
the Government of India to encroach upon the independence 
A&i its neighbours without provocation, and was OPE with- 
out a division. 

On the report of the Indian revenue-accounts, the foll owing 
day, Mr. M’Laren enquired after the Councils Bill, and ex- 
pressed a hope that, when it was next brought forward, some- 
thing would þe done for elective representation on the Councils. 
Mr. Morton went through the formality of a protest against 
the lateness with which the Indian Budget had been introduced, 
Sir J. Gorst, in reply, laid the blame for the miscarriage of the 
Councils Bill, on the honourable member for Crewe and his 
friends, adding roundly that the Government håd no time for 
the discussion of such great constitutional reforms as that 

S\N involved in the introduction of a representative element into 
Ai Councils ; and Mr. Atkinson made the most sensible remark 
‘of the sitting, to the effect that if statesmen would but refrain 
from stumping India for the purpose of persuading the people 
that they were badly treated, there would be some chance of 
our doing the country some good, 

In India, such interest as attaches to the history of the past 

-three months is concerned chiefly with questions of Law and 


ae 
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Justice, and in this connexion the ‘most striking’ event of the 
period is the prosecution of the Bangobasi, a Bengalce daily 
journal which can boast of the largest circulation in the 
proviuce, for seditious libel, under section 124 of the Penal 
Code. ) oe 

The prosecution, which has not been undertaken hastily, 
or without strong provocation, raises a two-fold doubt: Is the 
language on which the charge is founded, punishable under the 
existing law ? and, if it is punishable, is it worth punishing? 

The first of these questions is-one for the lawyers, and, as it 
is still sad judice, we shall say nothing about it, except that it 
seems to us even more doubtful than the division on the subject 
among the jury which sat in the late abortive trial, might be 
held to imply. As to the second question, we have no hesita- 
tion in answering it in the affirmative. It is urged on the 
other side, that the language of the articles is so extravagant, 
that it may be safely left to the reader to supply the antidote 
from his own common-sense, That, however, .is to attribute to 
the*average Bengalee reader a knowledge far in advance of his 
opportunities and a calmness of judgment foreign to his temper, 
and, indeed, to the temper of the uneducated masses in most 
countries, The conductors of the BSangobast probably know 
their public a great deal better than the critics in question do; 
and the popularity of their journal justifies their estimate of its- 
proclivities, 

We have no doubt whatever, that, whether it amounts to 
seditious libel or not, the language of the articles is potent 
for mischief of a kind quite serious enough to call for prever 
‘tion, provided that it can be prevented without opening a wide 
door for evils of a still more serious kind. 
~ Should the prosecution fail, it will become a question whether 
the definition of seditious libel ought not to be amended, so as 
to remove all doubt about the publication of matter such as 
that contained in the articles being a criminal offence. It 
might seem to follow, that, in admitting that such language is 
worth punishing, we have by implication answered this question 
in the affirmative. This, however, by no means follows ; for 
it seems to us extremely doubtful whether it would be possible 
to widen the existing definition without seriously jeopardizing 
the independence of the press. 

The final orders of the Government of India in the cases” 
of the Manipur prisoners were published on the roth ultimo. 
The sentences of death passed against the Senapati and the 
Tongal General were confirmed. Those against the Regent 
and Angao Sena were commuted to transportation for life 
and forfeiture of property ; while the subordinate offenders 
were ordered to be transported during the Queen’s pleasure, 


a 
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It will, perhaps, be generally felt, that however much the 
mode of trial may have violated British notions of procedure, 
R substantial justice has been done. In the case of the Tongal 
General this view is hardly open to question, His guilt was 
established beyond reasonable doubt, and there was “nothing 
worthy of a moment’s consideration to be urged in his favour. 
In the case of the Senapati, on the other hand, a critical exami- 
nation of the evidence discloses an element of grave doubt. 

That he was guilty of waging war against the Queen, is, in- 
deed, abundantly proved ; but the conclusion that he was acces- 
sory to the murder of ‘the British officers rests entirely upon 
circumstantial evidence, and that of, by no means, the most 
convincing character. Not only is there no evidence what- 
ever of his having actually sanctioned the murders, but the 
only positive evidence on the subject is that, up toa certain 

P point, he refused to sanction them, Beyond that point, all 
that is in evidence is, that he had a further interview with the 
Tongal General—and even on this head there is a conflict of 
testimony ; that he then retired, and- that, after he had Qis- 
appeared from the scene, the Tongal General ordered the pri- 
soners to be executed. As to what passed at his second 
interview with the Tongal General—assuming such an interview 
to have taken place,—nothing is known; and it is inferred that 
~- he must have either withdrawn his prohibition, or at least 
tacitly acquiesced in the executions, merely because he did not 
interfere to prevent them. 

If it were certain that he knew that the executions were 

king place, or were likely to take place, this would be a 
legitimate inference. But the conclusion that he knew this is, 
in its turn, merely an inference, based upon an estimate of 
probabilities which may very well be erroneous. 

His own account of the matter is, that his last instruc- 
tions on the subject were to safeguard the prisoners and 
that, being exhausted, he then went to sleep; and though 
it is argued, with some plausibility, that it was improbable 
that he would, or could, have gone to sleep in the midst of 
so much tumult and excitement, unless he had been indifferent 
to the fate of the prisoners, or content to let the Tongal 
General have his own way with them ; it is, on the other hand, 

e readily conceivable that he may have been really worn out 
‘with the fatigues of the day, and that he had sufficient 
faith in his own authority to believe that the prisoners 
were safe. 

The executions took place on 13th August, and are said to 
have excited little interest among the inhabitants of Manipur. 

It has since been announced that Her Majesty has been 
pleased to forego her right to annex -the territories of the 
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Administration Report on the Jails of Bengal for the year 1890. 


WENTY-TWO JAILS in Bengal show, in last year’s Re- 
turn, an increase in the number of prisoners admitted, 
twenty-two a decrease. The decrease,. we are told, “ chiefly 
occurs in districts which were affected by scarcity,” and, is 
attributed to “better ” harvests, 

We find no reason to doubt the statement that, among the 
districts showing a large increase in the number of admissions 
to Jail, Jessore’and Nuddea were prominent. But the explan- 
ation given is open to criticism, Disputes about indigo lands 
may, as is suggested, account for the increase in Jessore: but 
they ought not to be held accountable also for a larger nusnber 
of burglary cases in Nuddea 

When one man hasto write a Report on Jails, and- another 
man to work up this material into a Resolution, why cannot 
both of them stick to their subject, discourse of prisons and 
prison administration, and leave alien theories and surmisings 
to be dealt with by the Police authorities ? Division of labour 
is a recognized and ordinarily received politico-economical 

canon. 


> <a The total number of convicts despatched from Alipore for 


~ fPansportation to the Andamans fell from 829 in the previous 
year to 686, in consequence, it is suppesed, of the closure by 
the Government of India of Port Blair as a penal settlement for 
long term convicts not of Burmese nationality. 

Burman convicts are depicted as unruly, and are evidently 
beyond the pale of a Bengal Jailor’s faculties for pane: 
ment; moreover in Bengal Jails they lose weight So the 
Inspector -General of Jails suggests their re-transference to 
their native heaths, since room cannot be made, for them at 
the Andamans save by exclusion therefrori of less self- 
assertive criminals. There were in Jail, last year, in Bengal, 3 


-per cent more Hindus and.3 per cent. fewer Mahomedans than 


in 1889. More pertinent, perhaps, is the information that the 


` number of juvenile prisoners diminished by sixty and that 


the Reformatory Schools at Alipore and Hazaribagh continue 
to do abidingly good work. It is noteworthy that “ the neces- 
sary apparatus for experiments in anthropometry at the Presi- 
dency Jail, for the purpose of recognizing old criminals, has 
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. been lately received, and Civil ` Hospital Assistant Kumud 
Behari Samanta, who was assistant to Mr. H. H. Risley, cs, 
during his experiments, has been deputed to instruct the Jail 
officials in the use of the instruments. The number of persons 
imprisoned in default of giving security for good behaviour 
has steadily increased from 556 in 1884 to 1,303 in 1890. 
Of the prisoners admitted during the year, 86:69 per cent. 
were unable fo read and write, 9°80 per cent. were able to read 
and write a little, and 3'51 per cent, were able to read and 
write well,” 


The average period of detention of under-trial prisoners 
was 45'58 days in Session’s cases and 13'28 days in others. 
It is more than high time that some remedy should be devised 
for cases of such grave injustice and hardship ; we are glad 
to note that Sir Charles Elliott is sensible of the necessity 
for reform. 


Another scandal noticed by His Heanor is the cost of Jail 

Establishments, which in this Presidency amounts to Rs. 25'10 

_ per prisoner, though in the neighbouring North-West Provinces 

it is found that more muscular, robust, and courageons men can 

be effectually supervised at an average rate of Rs, 11°10 less 
per head. 


_ Paragraph 23 of the Lieutenant-Governor’s Resolution on 
the Jail Report runs thus :— 


Mortality of prisoners-——Sir Charles EWiott considers that the 
question of the mortality of prisoners is tle most important of all- 
the questions affecting Jail administration, and cannot be satisfied™ 
with a high death-rate in any Jail without an exhaustive explanation 
of ts causes. His Honor is pleased to observe that the death-rate 
from all causes was 32°3 per mille, which is the lowest on record, and 
is 25°2 per mille below the average of the last 28 years. 


The remarkable improvement during the past year as compared 
_with the preceding two years without doubt shows that the health of 
_the prisoners was greatly affected by the late scarcity. The propor- 

tion of the daily average sick per mille of average strength was very 

high in the Jails at Shahabad (103'9), Jalpaiguri (77'3), Palamow 

(72:2), Chittagong (65'5), Dacca (65'1) and Chumparun (63°3). The 

unhealthiness of Shahabad Jail during the past yeay was attributed 

to epidemics of cholera and influenza ; but the general health of the 

district is said to have deteriorated. The Lieutenant-Governor 

desires to see further inquiry made into the state of this Jail and of 

the district. The Palamow Jail shows a diminution in the proportion 

of the daily average sick as compared with the preceding year, but | 
is still very unhealthy, and the Inspector-General will be asked fox” 
an explanation. Jalpaiguri and Chumparun Jails received a large 

number of malaria-sricken prisoners from the Teraj, and there was 

an unusual prevalence of fever and influenzain the Chittagong and 

Dacca Jails respectively. 
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Annual Report on the Lunatic Asylums of Bengal for the year 
1890, 


A! the close of the year the Bengal asylums contained 1,021 

inmates, There is, in all the asylums of the province, 
accommodation for 1,019 patients, giving 50 superficial feet 
to each: the maximum number in confinement during any 
one night last year was 1,063. Forty-four more persons, that 
is to say, sharing the fifty feet air allowance than it could 
healthily maintain. 

Dr, Hilson, however, believes that the collective capacity of 
all the institutions is somewhat larger than has been represent- 
ed. Why did he not make sure before writing his Report? 
Doing so would not have cost him much trouble. The asy- 
lums enjoyed complete freedom from serious epidemic dis- 
ease during the year, and the rate of mortality was consequent- 
ly low. 

Paragraph 3 of the Resolution accompanying the sl 
runs thus :— 

In his Report for the year 1889, the Inspector-General of Civil 
` Hospitals discussed the question of the increase in the criminal popu- 
lation of the asylums in Bengal, and showed that the proportion of 
criminal lunatics admitted to the asylums in Bengal was far higher 
than that of the other provinces. He was desired to follow up the 
question, and ascertain in what respect the rules of admission and 
discharge of criminal lunatics in other parts of India differed from 
those in force in Bengal. The present Report contains no additional 
information on the subject. Dr. Hilson appears to ‘consider (1) that 
lunatics are sent to the asylums when guilty of very trivial offences 

~-Which might have been overlooked ; (2) that more latitude might be 

~ allowed to the official visitors in recommending release. As to the 
segond point, the Lieutenant-Governor will be ‘glad to: consider Any 

_ specific suggestions which Dr. Hilson may wish to submit for the 

X modification of the rules regarding release of lunatics, which were 
issued with the Resolution of this Govérnment, dated 21st August ` 
1888. As to the former point, the Lieutenant-Governor desires that 
astatement should be included in the next Report, showing, with 

` regard to each criminal lunatic admitted during the year 1891, the 
crime with which he was charged. It is only by such an examination 
of details that it can be ascertained whether lunatics are sent to 
asylums whose confinement is not required by the public safety. 

: è i e 
Anuual Report on Emigration from the Port of Calcutta to 

British and Foreign Colonies. 1890. 


3,826 coolies were requisitioned, 23,078 registered, 18,064 
T arrived in depôt, and 13,061 embarked, With the exception 
of Mauritius, every colony asked for a larger number of emi- 
grants than it could get; or rather than the accounts show 
it to have got. Accounts Departments seem to consider it 
their special function to distort facts into compliance with 
petty-fogging rules of their own devising, dependent on the 
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particular way in which columns are red-ink ruled in their 
office books, 

- More emigrants were asked for, because of the improved į 
prospects of the sugar industry. It is pleasant to note that , 
the year has been distinguished by a complete absence of any ` 
serious complaint as to the treatment of coolies in the Colonies. 
A striking feature in the Report is the transfer of the recruit- 
a area from Bengal to the North-Western Provinces and 

udh. | 
The following statement gives the figures for two last 
years :—— , 


“ From Bengal and Behar vee ive 
From North-Western Provinces and Oudh 8,995 16,432 


rn memati 





Total recruited se. 16,813 23,078 








A 

“In the previous year (1889) the district of the 24-Pergunnahs 
headed the list with 3,394 registrations ; next came Shahabad 
with 2,630; and then Benares with 2,085- In the year under 
review Benares heads the list easily with 3,043; then come 
Ghazipur and the Oudh district of Fyzabad with 2,204 and 
2,055 respectively; and after them the 24-Pergunnahs and 
Shahabad with 2,027 and 1,813. 

“ Registrations, however, do not give a true indication of the- 
sources from which the emigrants are drawn, as large numbers 
have previously left their homes before they register as emi- 
grants to the Colonies. The statement given by the Protector 
showing the native districts of the recruits brings the district-e{ 
Atvamgarh to the front with 2,823 emigrants, followed by,.Basti, 
Ghazipur and Balia, and by Shahabad in the fifth place only.” 


Annual Report on the Police Administration of the Town of 
Calcutta and tts Suburbs for the year 1890. 
O of a total population of 433,219 in the Town of 
Calcutta, 10,158 persons were convicted of offences under 
the Indian Penal Code, 
Racially considered (as far as religious denominationalism 


ja : engal points to race), the percentages of convictions were as 
follow: ' 


Mahomedans 


+ eee ene tee 2'9 4 ad 
Hindus ose vee bas ote 2 E Pad 
Christians 16 


Buddhists and Jains a a ae Iog 
Jews Ry ie a we FOI 
In the Suburbs the percentage of Christians convicted was 
as large as that of Hindus, and very nearly as large as that 
of Mahomedans. What have the missionaries to plead in 
excuse for their converts ? 
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Forty-three cases were declared false out of a total of 48,873 
in the Town, eighteen out of 42,669 in the Suburbs. Sir John 
Edgar mildly suggests that “the extreme paucity of, and decrease 

p the number of cases declared false, have not been sufficiently 
explained.” Explanation is tọ be found possibly in the fact 
that “ no case (of false complaint) was instituted by any Court 
suo motu.” Failing a Public Prosecutor, Police Magistrates 
will continue probably to be apathetic with respect to this 
flagrant mischief: and it is not to be expected that an already 
overworked Police force should add to its burdens by work of 
superogation, however desirable it may be from the general 
public’s point of regard. * 

The value of property stolen in Town and Suburbs was 
estimated at Rs. 1,53,957, or some twenty thousand rupees 
more than in the previous year. Concomitantly, some twenty 
thousand rupees more were recovered. There was an increase of 

ffences relating to coin and stamps; 3 cases of murder had 
to be taken up against 4in 1889); the culpable homicides, 
owing to Afghan turbulence, rose from one to four. 

It is specially noted that no European seamen were charge 
with grievous hurt. The most satisfactory part of the report 
is that relating to burglary and house trespass. There were 
fewer cases, and propotionally more property was recovered. 
There were 85 cases of suicide, over 70 percent. of these 
“occurring amongst Hindus. 

“ Thirty-five vagrants were admitted into the Workhouse 
under section 5 of the Act. Two persons were deported, 
one to London and the other to Madras ; sixteen were shipped 

-Away as seamen, eleyen were provided with employment of 
varioms kinds, and five were released, Ten other persons of 
European extraction, who were not admitted into the Work- 
house, entered into agreement under section 17 of the Act 
and were deported from India. 

“Qut of 66 seamen who found refuge. in the Alms-house 
during the year, employment on ships was found for 51. 

“ Thirteen ‘large fires occurred, in the Town and River, 26 in 
the Suburbs, and 8 at Howrah, at all of which steam fire- 
engines rendered effective assistance. Thirteen gther small 
fires were also reported to have occurred, at which manual 
engines attended. The loss of property was estimated at 
Rs, 4,66,480 against Rs. 1,38,490 in 1889. The most serious 

ein the Town occurred at Jorabagan, in which property 
worth Rs, 93,000 was destroyed, and that in the Suburbs 
occurred at the Bengal Hydraulic Jute Press at Chitpore. 
The loss in this case was said to be Rs, 2,70,000.” 

The ratio of the Police force was, with reference to population, 

I to 239°39 inhabitants, and, with reference to area, I to ‘old 
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square miles. We are told that “against the orders of the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, 34 ordisary appeals were prefer- 
red, with the result that one conviction only was set aside i 







the High Court was moved in revision in five cases, but onl 
once successfully, 51 ordinary appeals were made against th 
orders of the Northern Division Presidency Magistrate, All 
without success ; 12 motions were made tothe High Court with 
the result that two were successful. There were twelve ordinary 
appeals against the decisions of Honorary Magistrates, all of 
which were rejected except one ; there were three motions to the 
High Court, but all were without success, These results speak 
well for the soundness of the decisions given by the Magistrates.” 
The Chief Presidency Magistrate says that Honorary Magis- 
trates as a body continue to evince the interest they have always 
shown in the discharge of their work. Which, being interpret- 
ed, means that eight of them never attended Court at all, and 
thirty-six of them less than ten times during the year ; and that 
some of them are fond of leaving their day’s file unfinished, ` 
“O heaven ! were man 


o But constant he were perfect : waiting for dinner 
Fills him with faults. ° 


Twenty-third Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for 
Bengal for the pear 1890. 


AULTING ambition can overleap itself in the derivation ` 
of theories and morals from obsolete statistics, as well 
as in more materially salient concerns. Although Dr. Gregg 
did not submit his report till the end of May, he could not 

restrain his ardour for report-writing till the results of th® 
census of rzth February were available, but compiled his 
tabular statements and deductions therefrom a fortnight before 
that date. And so sundry elaborate calculations and deductions 
in this State paper, based on the census figures for 1881, are 

of.no use. — 

The total number of deaths registered in 1890 was 1,612,479 
as compared with 1,597,478 in the previous year. Registration 
in the Mofussil is admittedly very gnperfect, and the Sanitary 
Commissioner, we are told in Sir Charles Eldiott’s Resolution 
accompanying the Report, “ seems ta think that the duties of 
his Department are limited to impressing upon the local 

authorities and the people themselves the importance of the _ 
subject. The Lieutenant-Governor has not much faith in Hie 

value of these general exhortations.” Neither have we. é 

“ Among the causes of the high infant mortality, which there’ 
is reason to believe must prevail in Bengal, Dr. Gregg refers 
to the insanitary conditions prevalent in large towns, to the 
tropical climate, the prevalence of malaria, and deficient or 
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improper clothing and food, ahd lays special stress on ‘ the 
fact that the infants of Bengal are the produce, in an enormous 
number of instances, of women who are themselves but un- 
developed children, ‘whose offspring are not remarkable for 
stamina or for a constitutional power of resistance to the causes 
of disease to which they are peculiarly liable,’ ” 

The -highest death-rates from cholera occurred in Faridpur, 
Chumparun,; Bhagulpore and Dacca; but nowhere did the 
‘rate of mortality rise as high as in 1889. In Bhagulpore, 
a supply of filtered water is believed to have reduced mortality ; 
and it is stated that, under the orders of the Board of Revenue, 
improvements are being carried out in the town of Bettiah—wheie 
most of the cholera deaths registered in Chumiparun occurred. 

t is refreshing to find the Board of Red Tape doing something 


I 
Ao ractical for once in a way. The number of deaths from 


j 


4 


a rose from 8,655 to 12,619—an increase attributed 
to the inveteracy in popular favour of inoculation. (It enables 
Municipal Boards and Committees to reduce expenditure on 
vaccination.) Fever mortality increased, ds well as the number 
of deaths from small-pox. Local officers in Gya and Shahabad 
attribute the prevalence of malaria in those districts to the 
malign influences of canal irrigation. 
“In the Resolution on the Report of 1889, it is obsetved that 
the province of Orissa was remarkable for the comparative 
absence of fever, and that the district of Puri, in other respects 
the- most unhealthy district of Bengal, showed the smallest 
ever- mortality. Dr. Gregg now explains that in the hilly 
country in the north of the district, and the sandy tract which 
drains towards the sea and the Chilka Lake, the natural drainage 
is rapid, and the mortality from fever small.” 
_ A’propos of rural sanitation, we quote from the Resolution 
accompanying Dr. Grege’s Report :-—~ 
The Sanitary Commissioner states that little or no progress has as 
yet been made by District Boards in the direction of rural sanitation 
because, as was observed in the Resolution on last year’s feport, they 
possess no funds for the purpose, and have no power to impose local 
taxation for sanitary purposes. It appears, however, from the sum- 
mary of sanitary works contained in Appendix III of the Report, 
that during the past year District and Local Boards spent Rs. 43, 762 
on sinking wells, excavating and clearing tanks, and improving drainage 
TN hannels. The above sum includes an advance of Rs; 4,200 granted 
Midnapore under the Land Improvement Loans Act to private 
individuals for the excavation of tanks and the construction of bunds 
or high ievel reservoirs; but it does not include the expenditure 
incurred on the completion of the Rungpore drainage scheme. In 
addition to this, no less than Rs. 2,65,785 was laid out by private 
individuals on the excavation of tanks, the provision of improved 
water and similar sanitary improvements. Among these works of 
private benevolence, special mention should be made of the large 
tank with six masonry ghats excavated by Rani Man’ Mohini Devi ‘of 
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Puttia, Rajshahi, at a cost of Rs. 30,000, and the generous offer of the 


of four or five years, on constructing wells in the district ; of the dona- 


same lady to lay out from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 12,000 4 year, for a period d 


tion of Rs, 1,12,5cọ made by Raja Snrja Kant Acharjya of Mukta- 
gacha in Mymensingh, towards water-works for the head-quarters 
station į and of the contribution of Rs. 11,466 promised, and in part 
paid, by the Maharaja of Durbhanga for clearing the Sivaganga and 
improving the drainage of Deoghur. With reference to the last- 
mentioned project, the Deputy Commissioner of the Sonthai Pergun- 
nahs states that the plans, “ though made over a year ago, are still 
lying somewhere unapproved by ‘the authorities,- and the gift under 
its terms may be withdrawn.” 





Report on the Legal Affairs of the Bengal Government for the 
year 1890-91, 
HE following table shows the results of Civil litigation in 
Bengal for the last three years- under the auspices o 
the Legal Remembyancer :— 


i 


æ l - 1888-89. 1889-90. 189091. 
Decided in favour of Government . ` 330 348 3il 
Decided against Government wk 5S 58 75 
Compromised, remanded, or withdrawn 57 48 59 
Percentage in favow of Government 68% 85% 80 ;5 


Three cases were decided against Government in the Local 
High .Court,.two of.them for chur lands in the Backergunge 
District, lying on the shores of the Bay of Bengal. With 
reference to these adverse decisions Mr. T. T. Allen writes :— 
“The Dearah Survey having found these lands liable to assess- 


ment as in excéss—a view confirmed by the Commissionetige__ 


this decision was set aSide on the report, of a Civil Court Amin, 
1 have addressed the Board of Revenue as to the absurdity of 
keeping up an expensive Dearah Survey when the Civil Court 
Amin is the real final arbiter. ” 
Here is skeleton map of a case noteworthy because of the 
Privy Council ruling :-— ~ l 
The childless widow ofa Midnapore zemindar, before making the 
adoption of the minor, had borrowed a sum of Rs, 20 000 at 18 per 
cent. compound interest, with half-yearly rests, the lenders being the 


Government Pleader and some others. A demand of Rs. 58,652 was 
made agaiist the estate, and as the widow denied that she had any 


knowledge of the terms of the loan, aud some of the lenders were’ 


persons on whom she had previously leant for advice, the demand was 


resisted by the Court of Wards. The Subordinate Judge gave#-a ` 


decision for the plaintiffs, and that decision was appealed against in the 
High Court, the Advocate-General being perfectly confident that such 
a usurious and questionable transaction could never be upheld there, 
The High Court Bench, consisting of the Chief Justice and Mr. R. F. 


Rampini, however, confirmed ‘the decision regarding the interest, wdz., - 


_ 38 per cent. compound interest, with half-yearly rests, as not unreason- 
able. Now, another Bench of the High Court in a similar case having 
refused to allow as against the minor’s estate higher interest than 
42 per cent, that case-was carried to the Privy Council, whose 
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judgment, since published at epage 315, Volume XVIII, Indian Law 
Reports, Calcutta Series, supports the decision in these word: ‘ Then 
comes the question, was 12 per cent. a sufficient rate of interest? The 
widow was borrowing -in a case of necessity. It was for the plaintiff 
to see whether there was really and fairly a ground of necessity. Was 
there a necessity to borrow at the rate of 18 percent? Thatisa 
question to which he ought to have applied his mind; and if it were 
unreasonable to suppose that the widow could not borrow the money 
at a less amount than 18 per cent., he ought not to have charged her 
thay rate. Their Lordships think, therefore, that the High Court were 
right in not allowing interest at a higher rate than 12 per cent,” 


The largest outstanding balance on account of Court of 
Wards decrees is Rs. 2,75,382 due from the Burdwan Raj 
Estate, Rs, 40,000 of which are barred by limitation. ~~, 





Report on the External Trade of Bengal with Nepal, Tibet, 
Sikkim and Bhutan, for the year 1890-91. 
OMPARED with last year’s Returns, trade in 1890-91 
showed a rise of 10°37 per cent. Statistics of trade 
between Bengal and Nepal show steady increase year by 
year :— | 
Looking to the imports, the greatest improvement ‘is observable 
under food-grains (6,05,330 maunds), treasure (Rs. 4,12,90]) and - 
linseed, while mustard seed, cattle, tobacco, and ghee show a falling 
off. In the export trade the largest increase occurred in silk, manu- 
factured, (Rs, 71,798), and the largest decrease in European cotton 
plece-goods (Rs. 2,21,751). 
The export salt trade showed a recovery.over the transactions of 
1889-90, and the figures were equal to those of 1888-89, Out of the 
— total supply, Chumparun contributed (34,148 maunds), Purneah (27,873 
ag eee maunds), Mozufferpore (20,408"maunds), Bhagulpore (19,395 maunds), 
and Durbhanga (13,325 maunds). | = 
There has been a partial withdrawal of the restrictiosis: on 
trade across the Sikkim-Tibet frontier, and a consequent in- 


crease in it. 


Repovis of the Alipore and Hazaribagh Reformatory Schools for 
the year 1890. 
4 T the Alipore School- the number of refugees rose from 
108 at the beginning of the year under review to 135 at its 
close. The school has accommodation for 224. Twenty-four 
boys were released, one died of cholera, a large number suffered — 
from chicken-pox. From reports received during the year 
regarding 80 previously released boys, it appeared that ten ` 
had been reconvicted, one did not bear a good.character, 69 
were believed to be leading honest lives. Of these 69, only four 
` follow the trades they were taught at the school. Caste preju- 
dices and hereditary customs. are held answerable for this 
slur on its praticality. 
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Is there no hereditary or othet prejudice to boot on the 
part of the school management against going half way to meet 
work-a-day. serviceableness ? 

The boys at Alipore work for seven hours a day, undergo 
one hour .of compulsory school, and are patted on the back: 
if they furthermore elect to put in voluntary attendance at 
eee school from 6to 8 P.M.; 110 of them do so accord- 
ingly. l i 

It may be unkind to hint a suspicion that virtue is being 
overdone ; but, bearing in mind the inevitability of boys being 
boys, we are at a loss how else to account for this phenomenal 
love of. school. Su 

The Hazaribagh boys—there were 291 of them last year 
against -267 in 1889—are not such saps, and have not sucha 
perfect character record as the Alipore lot. Amongst them 
occurred 150 cases of fighting and offences against discipline; « 
_ two boys temporarily escaped during the year. 

“ Reports were received during the year regarding 94 released 
boys: 57 reports were favourable; in 13 cases the whereabouts 
of the boys were not traceable ; 5 boys were reconvicted and 


*- Sent to jail,and 6 were looked upon with suspicion by the 


police; 7 boys continued to work at the trades they learned 
in school, and 6 died. 

“There is a very limited local market for the articles manu- 
factured in the Hazaribagh Reformatory, and this stands in 
the way of the manufactures being carried on upon a more 
extensive scale. The shoe-making industry has proved a, 
failure. There was a considerable improvement in the weaving - 
industry which brought in a profit of Rs. 1,496. A portion of 
the jail work in this branch of the industry has been made 
over to the school.” l 


Report by the Board of Revenue on the Revenue Adminisira” 
tion of the North-Western Provinces for the Revenue year 
_ 1889-90, ending 30th September 1890. 
HE balance of land revenue borne on the roll last year 
was large, amounting to Rs. 4,50,633. Rs. 4,87,416 were 
collected during the year, Rs. 99,546 were remitted, Rs. 10,670 
are pronounced “ nominal, ” 

“The outstanding balance is, therefore, Rs. 1,53,051. Of | 
this however Rs. 1,14,413 were due from deteriorated villages “* 
in Agra, Farukhabad, Mainpuri and Etah, and are now undef 
formal suspension. The tract in which these arrears are due 
was carefully inspected during last winter by the Lieutenant- 
Governor when on tour, The principles upon which the re- 
vision of assessment was being conducted, appeared to him 
by no means sufficiently liberal in view of the disastrous re- 
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‘ . 

sults of the floods and saturation of recent years, and the very 
considerable exodus which had -consequently occurred; and 
instructions were given to the revising officers, under which 
outstanding dues will be generally struck off and settlements 
bend which will, it is hoped, give fresh heart to both land- 
> and tenants and bring about before long return of some 
of the many absentees. Of the remaining outstanding sum, 
Rs. 38,638 are due from estates under attachment, generally 
in the deteriorated tracts of the Agra Division, and include 
arrears in villages of the Muttra district, which also have re- 
ceived, since the Lieutenant-Governor’s last winter tour, the 
specific orders of Government. A barbed fence has been put 
up experimentally at a cost of Rs. 48,920, along 17% miles 
of the Agra and Muttra districts,to keep out the wild cattle 
which infest the villages adjoining the Bhartpur border ; and, 
if found effectively to withstand injuries and to answer the 
purposes for which it was erected, it will be continued along , 
Bo much of the frontier as has the misfortune’ to adjoin the 
Bhartpur State, and to be exposed to the ravages of its‘un- 
controlled wild herds of cattle. Of Rs. 29,980, the real out- 
standing balances of Jalaun; only Rss 8,369 were collected, 
and Rs. 12,045 were remitted, still leaving. a real balance on 
account of the arrears of previous years of Rs, 9,566.” 

Excluding nominal items from the demand, collections 
averaged 9Q12 per cent. of it. The much vaunted Kali 
Nadi Water-works have resulted in a flourishing crop of Kans 
grass and jungle all over the low-lands served by them. Last 
year_a lot-more land was taken up for canals at a compensa- 
tion cost of Rs. 58 an acre. Only 900 acres were taken up 
for Railway purposes,-mainly in the Shahjahanpur and Pilibhit 
districts. Some compensation | cases have been pending . for 
four years, 

There was a further decline in the income ae the Mirza- 
pur Stone Quarries. 

“The Collector of Allahabad attributes the increase in the 
number of suits for arrears of rent to the introduction of the 
system of remétting rent by money-orders. The Commission- 
er and the Board do not agree, and they show that at least 
the commencement of this flood-tide of litigation was anterior 
„tO the introduction of the money-order system. It is impro- 
"bable, however, that the Collector should be altogether wrong 
on a matter of fact, of which he had ample means of accu- 
rate local knowledge, and on which his report indicates that he 
took considerable trouble to inform himself. ” 

The Board of Revenue has been unable to trace any speci- 
al cause to which the increase of litigation, especially in suits 
for arrears of rent, may be ascribed. , 
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Applications ‘to eject tenants- at-will) increased by nearly 
4 per cent. in number, but decreased nearly as much in 
area. 

It is held satisfactory that, pa iod increase of 
work, the average duration of contested and uncontested caseg 
alike has diminished, 

Benares and Meerut were again the two divisions in wi": anr 
the largest number of Appeals to Collectors were filed. j 
The Lieutenant-Governor “ is disappointed to see the very 

great decline in the applications for loans for Agricultural im- 
provement, In number and value they are little more than half 
of those of 1887-88, Nor does he understand the remark of the 
Commissioner of Benares that such advances will not be -taken 
in his Division because’ of the greater formality of the rules. 
The rules have not been increased in [formality and are of 
sufficient simplicity to bé no deterrent) to applicants in dis- 
tricts that adjoin the Benares Division, The Collector of 
Muzaffarnagar i is probably nearer the truth when he says that 
it if the fashion-in some districts ples advances, and in 

others it is not.” 

Sir Auckland Colvin seems to be of opinion that a far- 
fetched excuse is better than none. ! 

We are told that the “new branches of the Midland Railway 
in the districts of Bundelkhand and Jhansi appear to have 
had little influence as’ yet in promoting! trade and wakening 
the agricultural energies of the tracts they traverse ; but, like 
the Betwa Canal, they were designed in| the first instance as 
protective works, and their indirect influence will gradually -™ 
be reoognized,” . © | 






Report on the Excise Administration of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh for the year ending 30t% September. 1890. 
To gross, nett and “ real” receipts for the year of report were 

respectively Rs, 54,145,600, Rs, 52, 90}369 and Rs. 5§4,21,040 ; 
the revenue having been the lowest since 1884-85, and fallen 
short of the estimate by Rs. 2,34,400, while net charges exceeded 
estimate by Re. 9,031. | 
The revenue derived from country spirits has been gradually 
declining for the last six years ; revenue from spirits manu- 
factured after English methods (of the Rosa Distillery pattern) 
increasing ; revenue from drugs ditto. The moral seems to be- 
that human nature is still desperately wicked, and when 
thwarted in its propensity for one sort of intoxicant, excogi- 
tates proclivity to another. In other words, the truism holds 
good that you can no more make people virtuous by excise 
imposts than you can by Act of Parliament. 
The Report eee us that a contractor in the Moradabad: 
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district—with a monopoly for his objective apparently—“ en- 
~ gaged in contracts that could not possibly be remunerative.” 
~ Possibly he understands his own business better than the 
Joint Secretary to the Board of Revenue N.-W. P. and Oudh 
does, The Commissioner of Excise and the Board of Revenue 
of those Provinces, by the way, are not of one mind with 
us in their interpretation of the workings of the laws of supply 
and demand in connection with their excise affairs, but are of 
opinion that there is little, if any, connection between dimi- 
nished consumption of strong drink and increase in consump- 
tion of drugs and opium. 

In the district reports, it seems, a choice is offered of reasons 
to account for the decreasein still-head duty. To wit :— 

(1) the high price of the materials of manufacture, v7z., weafwa and 
molasses ; (2) the high price of food-grains ; (3) a deficient Kharif crop, 
owing to the excessive or irregular rainfall of 1889, and a short rabi 
crop, due to imperfect preparation of the ground at the sowing season, 
and the absence of winter rains, these two causes operating to bring 
about, or intensify, agricultural depression ; (4) sickness due to in- 
fluenza, small-pox, and other complaints last spring ; (5) a diminished 
number of Hindu marriages ; (6) the issue of more highly distilled 
liquor (in one or two districts only), which, while paying the same 
still-head duty as weaker liquor, went further in consumption ; (7) the 
influence of Temperance Leagues (in certain districts) ; 5 (8) a plentiful 
mango crop (in one district). 

This list is at any rate exhaustive. It would require a vivid 
imagination to soar beyond the “ plentiful mango crop in one 
district”—and consequent money to spend—as an incentive to 

" temperance, As to the influence of Temperance Leagues, the 
“Junior Member of the Board of Revenue is of opinion that 
although “perhaps” in certain places, they may have in- 
duced substitution? of non-alcoholic drinks for spirituous 
liquorsat marriage and other festivities, in the Kayeth and 
“ possibly” in one or two other castes, yet their efforts have 
scarcely at- all affected the private habits of the majority of 
drinkers. Retail liquor-shops decreased by 80: the changes 
in their number within individual districts were not numerous. 
There was an average of one shop to every 6,436 of population. 
(In Madras’ the Mills proportion is one to 1,496.4 

There was one more distillery than in 1888-89, 

The number of licenses for vend of zárí and sendhi increased 

slightly. 

. Increase of revenue from drugs and opium amounted to 3:22 

percent. Itis explained that this increase was not due to 
generally increased consumption, but to revised arrangements 
with respect to local contracts, to restriction of the area of 
cultivation, and to_greater preventive vigilance, 

Here is a quotation from Mr. Petre’s ‘Report = 

Probably the preparation ang vend of zadak and chanda by Govern- 


r 
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ment contractors cannot advisedly be altogether discontinued. But 
the Junior Member is of opinion that the question may be considered 
whether the shops for their sale should not be managed on a different 
method from the present, the functions of the contractor being confined 
to manufactute and vend only. At present the shops are not merely 
depéts for the sale of the prepared drug, but are also smoking rooms, 
where consumption on the premises is permitted. The customer is 
attended to by servants of the shopkeeper who prepare chandu or 
madak as required, providing and filling the pipes and saving the 
consumer all trouble. The persons who frequent the shops are mostly 
of indifferent character ; and neither they nor the contractors are 
persons likely to discourage any who may unwartly be led into trying 
the effects of the drugs. The public shops are, in short, places where 
not only are the demands of the vice met, but indulgence in it is cer- 
tain to be encouraged and propagated. The proposal to restrict the 
contractors’ license strictly to manufacture and vend is doubtless open 
to the objection that the use of zadak and chande might be intro- 
duced ta a greater extent into private houses, and that authorized 
smoking resorts, supplied by illicit manufacture and vend, would be 
setup. The matter is no doubt one that requires careful consideration 
from the police point of view. But it can scarcely be gainsaid that 
the,maintenance of the present sadak and chandu smoking shops, 
under the cover and authority of licenses gramted by the Government, 
is open to grave objections, 
The Board of Revenue agrees with the Excise Commissioner 
in thinking that Treasury Officers ought not to be placed in 
charge of excise. According to the existing arrangement the 
Excise Officer, who is tied by Treasury work to Head-quarters, 
is neither fish, flesh, or good red herring; and at the best can be, 
as Mr. Wall puts it, only halfan Excise Officer, It is unfair 
on the Department. 
On the eve of Mr. Wall’s retirement from the service “ the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissiomer desires to place on 
record his acknowledgments of Mr. Walls labours in the 


Department of which he has been for nearly ten years the head,” 


Annual Report on the Condition and Management of the Jails in 
the N-W. Provinces and Oudh (with Tabular Statements) 
>- for the year ending 31st December 1890. 


HE number, of convicts continues to increase, and the 
figure is now 44,694, against 32,969 five years ago. 

And the increase is not accounted for by admissions for petty 
crime. Quite the contrary. The Inspector-General of Prisons 
thinks that the high price of food-grains accounts for the rise 
in numbers. Prisoners from Burma also help to swell the total. 
Of 44,694 convicts admitted during the year, 5,123 were 
recognized as habitual criminals. The Lieutenant-Governor 
concurs with Sir J. W. Tyler in thinking that habitual offenders, 
while in Jail, should be treated with extra strictness, and 
appears to think that the objections of the Jail Committee to 
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the use of fetters have proved, ‘prejudicial to Jail discipline, e. g., 
there were 27 escapes; 3,007 convicts were released under the 
good conduct rules. The number of juvenile prisoners increased 
slightly. Jail accommodation was, “on the whole,” sufficient 
for the demands made on it. Convict Warders—there were 
1,102 of them—are reported to have been better conducted 
than unconvicted ones, The cost per head for convict main- 
tenance was Rs. 41-5-8. Since 1887 (the year in which the 
present provincial contract commenced) Jail expenditure has 
increased by about 20 percent. Per contra, the result of Jail 
manufactures is that the total cost of Jails to Government is 
reduced from Rs. 10,24,585 to Rs. 9,14,486. Sick and death 
rates were higher in 1890 than they have been in any year 
since 1879. Gorakhpur continues to be the most unhealthy 
Jail in the Provinces, . 


- 


Report on the Administration of Civil Justice in the Punjab and 
its Dependencies during the year 1890 


q E quote from the Resolution accompanying this Repert :— 


The number of suits instituted during the year, namely 240,679, was 
2,720 less than in 1889, and 17,296 less than the number instituted in 
the year 1888, and in fact itis stated in the Judge’s Report that the 
litigation of the year has been reduced below that of any year since 
1877. It must be remembered, however, that previous to the close 
of the year 1884 there were no regular Revenue Courtsin this Pro- 
vince, whereas a considerable number of what were formerly treated 
as civil suits is now disposed of by the Revenue Courts, so that the 
figures given in the Civil Justice Reports from 1887 to 1884 do not 
ko show the real facts when compared with thosé from 1885 to 1890. The 

— decrease is chiefly noticeable in the districts of the old Mooltan Divi- 
sion, in Sidikot, Amritsar, Kdngra and Umballa. In the. Sialkot 
District there were 2,447 cases less than in the previous year-—a de- 
crease of 15°77 her cent. This is attributed to the autumnal fever, 
which also caused a decrease in litigation in the adjoining district of 
Gujrat. There was a marked increase of institutions in the districts 
of Shahpur (20 per cent.), Jhelum (14 per cent.), Hoshiarpur and 
Gujráńwála. Litigation is heaviest in the Central or Sikh districts of 
the Province. The total value of the litigation was Rs. 2,54,59,368, 
or Rs. 47,54,267 more than in the year 1889, and Rs. 43,57,539 more 
than in the year 1888. In the Lahore and Gujránwála Districts two 
suits of the values of 13 lakhs and 35 lakhs of rupees, respectively, 
were filed. In respect of one class of suits only, those relating to 
land assessed to land revenue, has there been a decrease in value of 
the property in dispute. This is attributed to the operation of the 
rules under the Suits Valuation Act, which fix the value of suits for 
land or interest in land by reference to a multiple of the revenue 
demand instead of the estimated market value. 

Of the total number of suits instituted during the year, 86 per cent. 
were for money or moveables, 10 per cent. for immoveable property, 
and 4 per cent. for other forms of relief. These pércentages are 
practically uniform from year to year. The number of suits for money 
based on bonds, contracts, or in consideration of goods supplied, was 
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-practically the same as last year. On these 105,394 suits were brought 

by bankers and shopkeepers against afgriculturists, as compared with 
102,222 in the year 1889 and 108,724 in 1883. The District Judge of 
Ludhidna, whose report, to judge from the printed extracts, seems to | 
the Lieutenant-Governor to be a good one, has carefully considered | 
this subject and has given several reasons for his conglusion that -> 
such suits may be expected to gradually increase in number. It is < 
satisfactory to note that there is a marked decrease in the number of 
suits based on “ contract not in writing’’—a decrease amounting to ro 

per cent. as compared with the figures of 188, and 18 per cent. as com- 
pared with the average of the previous eight years. There is a cgrres- 
ponding increase in the number of suits founded on bonds, but the 
steady decrease since 1884 in the number of suits on registered bonds 
shows that the safeguard of registration is being less and less resorted 

to. The figures of the Annual Registration Reports confirm this con- 
clusion. The number of suits founded on an “ account stated’ shows 

no tendency to decrease. 


~ Report on the Administration of -Criminal Justice in the Punjab 
and its Dependencies during the year 1890. é 


) EPORT-WRITING must be a difficult business when, out 

ue of one’s inner conciousness, one has to excogitate colour- 
able reason for all and sundry departures from normal prece- 
dent. Thus we find it regretted that mcrease of crime in the 
Southern districts of the Jullunder Division cannot be wholly 
explained by-the character of the harvests there. The Judge 
of Gujrat is more fertile of resource, and accounts for decrease 
of crime in that district by the suggestion that “autumnal 
fever” induced diminish activity among the criminal classes, 
The Secretariat supplements this theory with a hint ‘that 
sickness possibly rendered the people too apathetic to report — 
crime.’ In hope that we may be able to puta finishing touch- 
to thi¢ house of cards, we venture, in turn, to suggest that, 
during the non-autumnal months, some other fever must have 
compelled the police to apathy in the cognizance of crime, 
That ‘notion, it seems to us, rounds off and gives symmetry to 
the edifice. a 

Sir James Lyall congratulates his Administration on a con- 
siderable decrease of crime in 1889, and further and marked 
diminution in the number of offences reported in 1890, 
when the number of offences coming within the Penal Code 
purview that are in Punjab parlance “admitted to have 
occurred,” was 76,424——less by 3,007, that isto say, than in 
the previous year, and more than 5,000 less than the average ,.. 
for the previous five years. We give the figures for whatever 
they may be worth, our own idea being that that this can be but 
little, Although the number of offences affecting human life - 
shows an increase of 9g per cent., the Lieutenant-Governor— 
inasmuch as burglaries were less ~frequent—complacently 
considers that the amount of crime im the province has been 
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reduced to normal proportions. We are reminded of the 
Bengalee proverb that says: “Take first my wife! then my 
life !! last of all my money!!!” 

The zesthetic uses of statistics are appreciated in the Punjab, 
. where all cases, true or false, that go up for trial, are docketed 
“admitted to have occurred,” even though a trial in a Criminal 
Court may have shown either that no offence was committed, 
or that the dispute to be adjudicated on was entirely matter 
for Civil Court consideration. Facts, notwithstanding all such 
cases, are made to appear in statistical returns. as crimes 
‘“admitted to have occurred.” Statistics are a beautiful and 
wonderful invention: all that they stand in need of now in 
the Punjabis ‘invention of a conscience’ for their use. The 
Punjab is now, as ever, equal to any occasion, and we are glad 
to note tentative efforts in the required direction. Referring to 
the varying proportions of summary dismissals of cases in” 
contiguous similarly constituted districts, it may perchance be 
found, we are told in the Resolution accompanying this 
Report, that the method pursued in their statistical compila- 
ation is erroneous. In a word, even infallibility may be 
manipulated for schismatic ends. The Junior Secretary to 


Government writes :— 

The alteration in the law effected by Act IV of 1891, which em- 
powers a Magistrate to grant compensation for frivolous or vexatious 
accusations in warrant cases as well as in summons cases, has no 
doubt been brought to the notice of Magistrates by the Chief Court. 
Owing to the limitations by which the procedure of Section 250 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code has hitherto been restricted, the de- 
terrent effects of that section in reducing the number of false charges 
were not widely operative. During the year under report only 907 
cases of frivolous or vexatious charges were dealt with under Section 
250. The returns gf the current year should show an improvement 
in this respect, ; l 

Of the number of true offences under the Penal Code 72 per cent. 
were brought to trialin both 1890 and 1889 as compared with 70 per 
cent, in 1888, This percentage may be taken ina general way as 
indicative of the detective efficiency of the Police,—but subject to 
limitations ; for whereas in Ludhiéna, as high a proportion as 88 
per cent. of the true cases were brought to trial, and in only 25 per 
cent. of these convictions were obtained, it would seem that many 
cases wete brought into Court in which evidence gufficient to justify 
a conviction had not been collected. In Montgomery the percentage 
of cases brought to trial is very low,— only 52 per cent., as compared 
with 79 per cent. in the neighbouring districts of Jhang and Mooltan. 
This low percentage of cases brought to trial in Montgomery has 
been an unsatisfactory feature in the criminal administration of the 
district for some years. The class of crime in which detection is 
least successful is burglary, only 2,582 cases of serious criminal 
trespass having been brought to trial out of 13,297 cases admitted to 
have occurred. 


Convictions for offences under the Penal Code were obtained 
in only 36 per cent, of the cases brought to trial, The recent 
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appointment of Public Prosecutors in several sessions 
districts will, it is hoped, produce some effect in raising the 
percentage of convictions in the more important cases, 
The number of murder cases has increased from 397 in 1889 ' 
to 490 in the year under report, but is less than it was in 1888." | 
134. of this year’s murders occurred in the trans-Indus districts, 
54 of them in Peshawar. Still, in this district, prior to intro- 
duction of the Frontier Crimes Regulation, the average was 
for some years 78. Sothere has been improvement. Among 
cis-Indus districts, Rawalpindi is described as standing forth 
prominent for murders, 45 of them having been committed 
during 1890 and 46 and 44, respectively, in the two previous 
years. ` j 
In Lahore 22. murders were perpetrated, In eight of 
these accused were convicted by the Sessions Judge, but in 
only one case was the conviction upheld by the Chief Courte 
The number of references to Councils of Elders under section 
13 of the Frontier Crimes Regulation fell from 1,112 in 1889 
to 528 in the year under report :— 
. *The Lieutenant-Governor has noticed the remarks of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Bannu and of the Sessions Judge of Derajat regard- 
ing the extension tothe Bannu, Dera Ishmail Khan and Dera Ghazi 
Khan Districts of the provisions of Section 14 (2) of the Regulation. 
It was thought advisable to omit these provisions in extending the 
Regulation to the Derajat, and therefore at present no sentence other 
than fine can in these districts be passed upon the finding of a Council 
of Elders, and, in default of payment of a fine, a sentence of imprison- 
. ment not exceeding in the maximum 234 years may be imposed.’ This 
of course, though better than no punishment, ts too inadequate to 
be properly deterrent. The Lieutenant-Governor accordingly is prepar- “y 
ed to reconsider the point, and has requested the Commissioner of- 
the Division to consider this question and report upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Deputy Commissioner of Bannu gnd the Sessions Judge. 
But the remarks of the Deputy Commissioner of Hazdra in regard 
to trial by Jirga of mischief cases indicate the difficulty. If it is 
decided not to extend Section 14 (2) tothe Derajat Frontier Districts, 
tt will be necessary for Deputy Commissioners to exercise extreme 
caution in determining what cases to refer to Councils of Elders and 
to abstain except for very special reasons from referring serious murder 
cases in which Jrimd jacze the evidence of the guilt of the accused 
-is tolerably complete. His Honor very much doubts whethera due 
discretion in, this matter has been exercised during the year under 
report by the Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan, in which 
district it appears that all the 20 cases of murder reported during 
the year were referred to Jirgas. The fact that in 17 of these cases 
conviction was secured, justifies the belief that, in some of the cases '§ 
at least, it would have been possible to secure a conviction and to 
inflict an adequate sentence in the ordinary tdbunals. 


Report on the Police Administration in the Punjab for the year 
1890. j 

HE number of congnizable offences reported to the Police 

and Magistrates was 70,761, and it is contended that, 
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on the whole, provincial statistics show a real and satisfactory 
decrease in the amount of ordinary crime. In the number 
of murders there has been an increase, which reminds us that the 

“murder figures in this Blue Book are not in agreement with 
those given in the Report of the Judges of the Chief Court on 
last year’s Criminal administration. 

“There must be some explanation,” the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor says plaintively, like Owen Glendower calling spirits from 
the vasty deep that won’t come when they are called. What 
does it matter, what can it matter? Everybody knows, or 
ought to know by this time, that figures ground. out of statisti- 
cal mills at Lahore are not to be relied on; and so they are less 
mischievous than the products of other Indian mills, equally 
untrustworthy, but with a better reputation for accuracy. There 
were fewer robberies and burglaries than in any year since 
1885: in the cis-Indus districts thefts were fewer than in any 
year since 1883 ; in the trans-Indus districts fewer than in any 
of the previous three years. 

The percentage of cases in which convictions were procured 
was higher than in any year since the present method of com- 
piling the returns was Introduced ; and, on the other hand, the 
percentage of persons convicted was lower than in any year 
during the same period, the difference in each instance being 
3 per cent. on the averages of the previous six years. Since 
1887, while the percentage of cases in which convictions have 
been obtained has steadily risen, that of persons convicted has 

& steadily declined. The Lieutenant-Governor is aware that 
so long as the statistics include, as ‘at present, cases dealt with 
directly by the Magistrates, it is impossible.to define accurately 
the extent to which the Police are responsible for these results, 
and of course in any case the ultimate decision rests with the 
Courts and not with them, but apparently there is an increasing 
tendency to send up for trial persons whose guilt cannot be 
proved, and more discrimination seems to be required in select- 
ing the parties who should be placed upon their trial. 

“Although the number of burglaries and thefts was less than 
in 1889, the value of the stolen property “is said to have been ” 
larger, while the amount recovered fell from 39 to 36 per cent. 
The percentage of recoveries was highest in the Hissar district,. 

“fewest in that of Peshawar, 

We quote from paras. 4 and 5 of the Resolution :— . 

While more than 10,000 persons were convicted of offencgs against 
property during the year under review, 1,592 were returned as old 
offenders, that is, who had been previously convicted and were again 
convicted during the year. In the year 1886 the number of persons con- 
victed of similar offences was very much the same, while the number of 
persons re-convicted during that period was 1,137 ; these figures, there- 
fore, so far as they go, appear to indicate that the Police are becoming 
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more careful in sifting the antecedents of offenders: at the same time’ 
there is little doubt that many professional criminals escape with inade- 

>» quate punishment because the fact of their having been previously con- 
' yvicted is unknown at the time of the trial. At present the law gives the 
Police no authority to control the movements of professional criminals 
after their releasé from jail, and in this respect is less effective than 
that of England, where, under certain circumstances, Police sur- 
veillance for a period ‘not exceeding seven years can be awarded as 
part of ‘the sentence pa’sed on an offender. The expediency of intro- 
ducing similar provisions into Indian law was brought to the notice 

- of the Government of India nearly two years ago, but no alteration 
in the law has yet been’ made. Until this is done, the Lieutenant- 
Governor fears that the powers of the Police to repress professional: 
crime must tend to diminish, as criminal, like other classes of the 

.. community, now enjoy greater facilities in moving about the country, 
and after their release from jail are able to recommence a career of 

~- crime in places where their antecedents are unknown. 
'. The remarks made in the Report atoitt criminal tribes are on the 
whole encouraging. The Minds in the Gurgaon District are said to 

. . Show a tendency to settle down and earn an honest livelihood. In. 
-the Jullundur District the Harnfs are stated to have committed very 
little serious crime, while in Ludhiana tke. District Superintendent of 
Policé reports that the Sánsís are no doubt taking to honest courses. 

... With regard tô the members of this tribe in the Lahore District, the 
Commissioner thinks that the time has come for the withdrawal of 
‘the provisions of the Criminal Tribes Act. If this is the matured 
opinion of the local officers, the Lieutenant-Governor will consider 
any recommendation which may be made, but it should be observed’ 
that the District Superintendent of Guitdlaspur advocates the appli- 

> -cation of the Act to the Sinsis of the Amritsar District, and if the 
reasons for this opinion are well founded, it may be premature to 
relax the provisions of the law in favour ef the fellow tribesmen who 
are settled in the adjoining district of Lalkore. J 


+ 
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Report on the Operations of the Departiment of Land Records and 
| Agriculture, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, for the year 
ending 30th Septeniber 1890. i 


AAR HOLDERNESS, while willing to ailow thatthe plan 
N _of embodying Village Record Repoits in the Annual 
Revenue Administration Report has its advantages, is fain to 
lament that this new arrangement invidiously places him “in 
the position of a person who has to put on thé stage a piece 
from which the principal character has been struck out.” 
_ The meritorious points in his administration emphasized by 
the Director of Land Records, North-Western Provinces arg 
Oudh, are—that, with surplus funds obtained by fee 
of the patwari rate, the salaries of the patwari establishment in 
the Benares Division have been substantially improved, and 
additional kanungos provided. In other. Divisions, revisions of 
patwaris’ circles and salaries have been pushed on. In 
Azamgarh, measures have'been taken to improve the accuracy 
of the rental entries in village records, l 
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Throughout the provinces an attempt has been madeto ree 
duce their bulk and improve their statistical utility. Having an 
eye to the future, this strikes us “asthe most valuable, albeit 
the least aggressive, of Mr, Holdernéess’s reforms. He is, 
by the way, of opinion that the money and care now expended 
on the kanungo and patwari staff have not been thrown away. 
Let us hope they have not, 

No success has as yet attended Departmental experiments 
in the reclamation of usar land. The theory of one experiment 
was that, by means of simple enclosure for five or six years, 
without any further aids to regeneration, the soil would be 
so improved that a respectable annual revenue from the sale 
of grass would result. Alas! although scientific authorities ever 
and anon assure us that a chaste simplicity is the motive soul 
of inventive genius, it does not always command the success it 


_d@serves. It has not done so under the auspices of the Depart- 


ment of Land Records in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, though the head of the Department considers it de- 
sirable in the interests of science that a decade of bootkss 
experimentalizing with fences should be perpetuated. Manuring 
and deep ploughing seem to our undepartmental sense of fitness 
likelier investments if only because it is admitted that .“the 
progress of re% is the most serious agricultural danger of the 
canal districts;” and deep cultivation by loosening subsoil 
enables the salts in it to escape to underground waters. 

In the light of an encouragement to the extension of arbori- 
culture throughout the Empire, we note that receipts under that 

dead from the Meerut, Pilibhit, Bulandshahr, Cawnpore, Jaun- 
pore, Benares, Bijnor, Hardoi, Moradabad and Partabgarh 
districts more than cover expenditure incurred. The ‘total 
length of roads under avenues at the close of 1888-89 was 4,533 
miles—to which 316 miles were added during the year under 
report. Landowners and tenant farmers in several districts are 
specially referred toas having taken an interest in planting trees 
and maintaining avenues on public roads. There is nothing 
strange in the fact.: it is but revérsion to a worthy Aryan. tradi- 
tion,. Tree planting for. the shelter and delectation of way- 
farers was an established religious practise ages befére Hon’ble 
Boards of Revenue and red tape were invented, to stifle the 
godly enterprize with vexatious and contradictory Rulings and 
Meeulations as to Sécrats and their liability to.double assess- 
mént under Income-tax and one and Public Works Cess 
‘Acts. 

It appears that Dr. Voelker, as a result of his much ampten 
scientific exploitation of - agricultural India, has suggested 
to the North-Western Provinces authorities concerned that the 
forms of tabular statements appended to Annual Reports on 
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the Cawnpore Model Farm should “be revised. Parturiunt 
inontes, GC. At this Institution, last year’s working has shown 
woollen refuse to be the best of all manures for maize, and 
peculiarly suitable for use in Mofussil villages where nothing 
of the sort is procurable by the rayats Fresh cotton seed was 
procured by the farm from America, and tried. It has not, as 
yet, developed into text for a theory. “ With regard to sugar- 
cane experiments, the practice on the farm is to sow only “the 
top pieces of the cane, whereas in most of the Eastern districts 
the wasteful practice of using the, whole of the cane prevails.” 
Indigo, preceding wheat as an ordinary crop, is held to benefit 
the land. Herein the issue- of Cawnpore Farm experiments is 
diametrically opposed to Indian agricultural tradition. Settle- 
ment officers, or Magistrates, &c. should make a note of the 
Cawnpore Farm Ruling on the subject., The Saharanpur 
Gardens, primarily established for the sake of botanical reseafch 
and scientific observation, are described as, at present, plant and 
seed nurseries on a large scale for the sale of flower and 

vegetable seeds, ornamental shrubs, &«. The pursuit of science 
is in short an unprofitable, market- gardening a lucrative, business. 
With regard to the Matesar Garden at Kumaon Mr, Holderness 
writes :— 

A good area was under potatoes, and though the crop was poor, a fair 
income was realized by sales of potato seed. The manager receives 
more applications for seed than he çan comply with, and the high price 
which good hill seed now commands has iaduced private persons settled 
in Kumaun to take up this industry, The demand is chiefly confined to 
Europeans, as native potato growers in the plaing.,prefer Farakhabad 
potato seed. At first I thought this was en account of its comparati¥ 
cheapness: but the real reason is that the country potato gives a larger’ 
@rop than English seed brought down from the hills, Growers in the 
Farakhabad district have acknowledged eto mea yield equivalent to 


nearly 6 tons the acre. No hill seed ever gives ‘such results in the 
plains. 


The up-keep of the Taj Garden cost Rs. 9,999-2-10, more than 
athird of this sum being absorbed by the Superintendent’s 
salary. 

- The Assistant Director of Agriculture, North-Western Pro- 
vince and Oudh,—“ an officer who has had a very long acquain- 
tance withthe subject,” and takes great interest in it—while 
recognizing the social value of agricultural shows, thinks poorly 
of their effect on agriculture. Instifficient time, ie protests, is 
given in their programmes to agricultural exhibits and trials 
i amusements, and not instruction or edification, occupy the 
first place in the thoughts of the management.” Under ihe 
heading “ Distribution and Sale of Implements,” we are told :— 
The sales show a decrease on those for the previous year. This is 
chiefly due to the strict enforcement of the rule regarding payment in 


cash which it has been found necessary te prescribe. The pumps are 
unquestionably useful for canal lift-irrigation or -for tank irrigation. 
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They are often borrowed by cultivators living near the farm, but the 
price stands in the way of their becoming generally popular. Instances 
have occurred of ordinary cultivators having come long distances to the 
farm to hire a pump during the irrigation season, 

` `421 copies of the Urdu Agriculturul Journal are now issucd 

every month, against 274 in the preceding year. 
Seven elaborately coloured and more or less useless maps are 
appended to this Report, and must have helped materially to - 


“swell the cost of printing it. 





Annual Report of the Foreign Trade cf the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh for the year ending 31st March 1891. 


OTAL TRAFFIC increased in volume by some four lakhs 

of maunds, and in value by nearly 1,00,00,000 rupees. 

Imports from Nepal. show an increase of 4,71,780, maunds in 

P weight, and Rs. 9,08,059 in value ; principally due to improve- 

ment in- the timber trade. Exports to Nepal show a decrease 

of 23,901 maunds and Rs. 2,29,685 ; occurring chiefly in cotton 

goods, salt and sugar. Tibet Imports and Exports both show. 

decrease, due to a smaller importation of borax and salt. The 
wool import trade “ shows considerable expansion.” 





Report on the Management of Estates in the. Court of Wards 
or under the Talugdars Relief Act in Oudh, for the Revenue 
year 1889-90, ending the 30th September 1890. 


JHE Chief Sgcretary’s Resolution on this Report says :— 

The report deals with 44 estates, of which 42 were in charge of the 
ourt at the end of the year 1888-89, and two were taken under 
` management during the year’ 1889-90. Seven estates were released, 
leaving 37 estates at the end of the year. The short history of the 
released estates during the time they were managed by the Court of 
Wards, as given in the Report, is on the whole a satisfactory record of 
management. A large area of wasteland has been broken up and 
cultivated, -and tenants have been attracted and settled on the estates. 
A considerable number of wells have been sunk and other improve- 
ments effécted. The rent-roll has increased, and in every instance 
the estate has been handed over to the proprietors clear of debt, In 
the case of the, Marwan, Unchgaon Bhadaur and Mansurgarh estates, 
the balance made over to the wards with the estates amounted to 
Rs. 29,728, Rs. 36,541 aad Rs. 24,047 respectively. These are, 
considering the rental of these estates, large sums to place at the 
~ immediate disposal of the yòung wards, and it is matter for much 
“N regret that in spite of constant advice and warning the Deputy Com- 
‘missioners failed to find means of investing these savings in land or in 

a more liberal improvement of the estates. _ 
The sum spent on improvements amounted to only 45,574 


rupees, of which Rs. 13,756 are recoverable, having been 
advanced to tenants as takavi, 
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` The Soul of Man: An Investigation of the Facts of Physiolo- 
gical and co asian Psychology. By Dr. PAUL’ CARUS. 
With 152 Ilustrations.and Diagrams. Chicago, Hil : The 
_ Open Court Publishing Co. 1891. p BES 


HE best way of enabling our readers to foim an ides or 
| -Dre Carus” views regarding existence and the relation 
„between the soul of man and the other facts of the universe will, 
perhaps, be by -quoting some of the passages of his work in 
-which they are most succinctly stated. 
Referring to Professor Clifford’s conclusion, that the world 
consists entirely of “ mind-stuff,” matter being a mental picture 
‘in which mind+stuff-is the thing represented, Dr. Carus says, 
-.that it appears to him very abrupt, - and he would say, in 
preference: “The thing in itself is the inner, Że, subjective 
reality, which appears.(so as to become perceptible) as motions, 
-or Outer, 7, e objective reality. - 
- -By way of explanation he adds: “The world is as sit is, 
one indivisible whole. All its objective reality is throughout 
combined with subjective reality. The objective reality we 
call matter, and its activity motions ; the subjective reality we 
‘call elements of feeling ; and the compounds resulting the: 
fram are actual feelings and consciousness, . . . 
Matter is no mere mental picture,eit represents a certain 
feature of reality, vzz., all that can affect sensibility. . . . 
In reality objects have no separate existence; they exist in 
a constant flux, and the full exhaustive comprehension of one 
‘object would include a comprehension of the whole universe. 
. . .,. The human.soul is nothing more nor less than a 
certain action of the universe upon one part of the .universe 
and the re-action following thereupon. . e. Reality is 
everything that is or can become an object of experience ; both 
abstracts ” (subject and object) “accordingly represent some- 
thing that is real. Reality is not in the one, if considered 
alone and by itse If, but in the entire whole.” 
By “separate” in the first of the above sentences, Dr. Carus 
_ means separate, whether from one ancther, or from the subject. 
The relationship involved in this conception -of what is, he 
elsewhere observes, is capable of being formulated in three 


alternative ways :— 
“ We may represent motion, or we may represent mind, as the basis 
of the world, or we may conceive them as being on equal terms. 
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(1). On the one hand, motion may be conceived as the, objective 
realization (a kind of revelStion) i in which the activity of the elements’ 
~, of feeling appears. 
<  €2).° On the other hand; motion may ‘be conceived-as the substratum 
which carries the more’ethereal elements of feeling. “i Hat is 

(3). If neither matter nor motion is to be considered, the one as the 
basis of the "other, reality, as it exists in itself, may be conceived as a 

* great interacting something, in which the effects of all the sutfounding 

parts upon one special part, an atom or a monad, in so-far as, this: 
part is concerned, appear as what we have defined as an element of 
feeling ; while the effects of this special part, of every atom or monad, 
upon the rest, in so far as the totality is concerned, appear as motion.” 

Dr. Carus, while regarding .all three conceptions as funda- 
mentally the same, prefers the third “as being least one-sided. 
and most unequivocal in repre eating the oneness of all 
reality.” 

A more readily intelligible, ane a more unequivocaily mon- 
igtic conception, it seems to us, would be that reality is a A 
interacting plenum of feeling, every part of which ‘is in 
sympathy with all the rest, and in which the activity of all the 
rest, as affecting by sympathy any one individual part, is 
apprehendéd by that part as motion. This is, perhaps, anether 
form of G), with sympathy substituted for revelation, an expres- 
sion which is too suggestive of a Deus ex machiné, and which 
leaves the zodus of the revetation ‘unexplained. 

Dr. Carus defines mind as the organized totality of deduced 
facts, or inferences, as it is developed in feeling substance: 
“ From feelings alone,” he says, “mind can grow. “But” there 
is a difference between feelings and mind. Feelings develop 

OR mind, they grow to be * mind by being interpreted, by 
bécoming representative.” 

As to the origin of deduced facts, he says they “have been 
‘produced by the effort of accounting for given facts, Jis, the 
elementary data of consciousness and their relations.” This 
view of the nature of mind Hinks itself with the conception of the 
universe embodied in the above statement, that the nature of given 
facts is subjectivity, while the character of inferred’ facts ` is objec- 
‘tivity. 
~ «The latter, having grown out of the former, will, never- 
‘theless, so fareas they ‘are states of consciousness, always remain 
subjective; yet they contain representations of ‘that which is 
delineated by certain given, facts. Thus they contain’ an 
element which stamps upon them the nature of objectivity. 
They represent objects, the existence of which the feeling 

subject cannot help assuming, because this is the simplest way 
of indicating. certain changes that are not caused within the 

‘realm of its own subjectivity. 

' Objectivity, accordingly, does-not mean, Da. obiectis. 

"Objectivity means SRNIE states, PEI given facts, or E 
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representative of outside facts, *z.a, of facts that are not sub- 
jective, but objective,” 

Dr. Carus does not admit the separate existence of the | 
subject, as a something underlying consciousness. . He holds, 
with Hume, that Descarte’s famous syllogism: “ Cogito, ergo’ 
sum,” involves a fallacy. The existence of states of conscious- 
ness proves the existence only of the feelings and thoughts 
which constitute consciousness, and not that of an underlying 
something, “The centre of our soul life, the present ‘state 
of consciousness, or the subject of the act of thinking,” he says, 
“is not at all a mysterious agent distinct from the different 
ideas that are thought, but it is the very idea itself that is 
thought. The ego is not a constant and immutable centre, 
but it shifts about and brings into active play, now this, and 

wenow that, concept or wish; so that now this, and now another, 

feeling, or thought, or desire, is awakened and stirred int® 
prominence. 

“We distinguish between the ego, ar the present state of 
consgiousness, in its continuity with former, as well as future, 
stafes of consciousness, and the concept of our own personality. 
The idea of our own personality is a complex conception of 
our bodily form, of our past experiences, and of all our future 
intentions, It is comprised under the little pronoun ‘I7 
The idea of one’s own personality is, among all the ideas of a 
man, perhaps, the most important one, because of its constant 
recurrence, Yet we must bear in mind that as an idea it is not 
different from any other idea, representing other personalities _ 
or objects in the surrounding universe. If this concept ofA 
one’s own personality is stirred ina man in combination with 
the idea of a certain work which is carried out by his hands, 
the thought rises in his brain, ‘I am doing this, or ‘I am 
thinking this,’ ‘I am planning this.” In such a case, accord- 
ingly, the ego of aman happens to coincide at the moment 
with the idea of his personality. At the next moment, however, 
he may have forgotten all about himself, z e, about his per- 
sonality ; and his ego, z. e„ the present state of his conscious- 
ness, may be wholly absorbed in his w ork. For instance, he is 
felling a tree ahd thinks :‘ Will it fall to the right or td the left ?? 
His ego, in that case, resides in the contemplation of the tree 
before him, which is combined with the consideration: as to 
where it is likely to break down. There is not an ego which 3 
thinks of the tree in its special predicament, but the idea or 
the tree zs the ego at that moment.” 

To state the complex relations of the inferred physical world 
in terms of this, or any other monistic, theory, would, of course, 
be impossible with the language at present at our command, 
based, as it is, on an entirely different conception of things; or 
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ever likely to be at our cœomħand ; and a large portion of 
Dr. Carus’ book is occupied with the results of physiological 

} and psychological investigations set forth in the ordinary 
language of science. In, this there is much which even readers 
‘unaccustomed to metaphysical speculation will find highly 
instructive and deeply interesting. To the general reader the 
chapters regarding the nature of soul life central and peripheral 
soul life and double personality will, perhaps, be among the 
most attractive. 


History of the Panjab, From the remotest antiquity to the pre- 
sent time. By SAYAD MUHAMMAD LATIF, Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, Gurdaspur, &c., &c, Calcutta : Central Press 
Company, Limited. 1891. 


“INCE Froude set a new fashion in history, histories have 
become less and less a string of crystallized verdicts- on 
past events, and more and more a volume of evidence, on 
which people, who do not like to have their thinking done 
for them, may form their own judgment upon every thought 
and every thing, from the complexion of a dead quéen’s 
motives to the colour of a dead king’s hair. But even in 
this disposition of literary obligations and the surprises they 
may spring on an unsuspecting world, there may turn up wit- 
nesses—and witnesses: writers who may indiscriminately 
huddle together all the testimony of whatsoever kind it is possible 
to fall upon in the dust-heaps of libraries, or among the fri- 
& volous fumes of folklore; and writers who labour long and 
lovingly among their stores, and, even when they give pro- 
fusely, show some care and some kindness in their gifts. 

In presenting the public with a Hzstory of the Panjab, which, 
in spite of occasional defects, which will presently be briefly 
indicated, is likely to take and keep a good place among the 
few existing Sikh histories that are both readable and useful, 
Sayad Muhammad Latif has put himself at once’ among the 
latter class of historians. It is, perhaps, an excessive con- 
cession to the pedantic sclentific taste of the day, that he 

should linger” for ten pages of close print ovér the hydro- 
graphy of the Panjab, and for six more over its physical geogra- 
phy and economic peculiarities, befcre introducing the reader 
® to the aborigines in the third chapter; but a privilege of even 
‘pedantry can be claimed for literary pursuits in these artificial 
days, and at any rate, with this bridge got over, as soon as 
the human interest of his record begins, it gets hold of the 
reader, and never quite leaves him till the end. How much this 
says for the writer can only be imagined by those who have 
realized the confusing character of the material with which any 
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chronicler of the story of the ePagjab, who is bntelligent and 
wishes to be entertaining, must have to deal. | 

Before Nanak sowed the seeds of the Khalsa hierarchy, 
into which Guru Govind subsequently - -introduced a political 
inspiration, the Panjab was the divided heritage of warlike 
races, chiefly Mahomedans of Afghan or. Pathan origin, and 
Hindus of Khatri birth; with seams ‘of Jats, Bhatias, and 
more non-descript aborigines running between or through them, 
To infuse all these “with a’ philosophical monotheism: that 
could make them forget their diverse humanity, was the para- 
doxical dream of Nanak. To fall upon this dream, just when 
it was working its way amongst its imtended—let us for want 
of a better word say—victims, and quicken them into an 
open (more sordid, perhaps, but also more utilitarian) of 

, am both worlds, was the work of Guru Govind. There is no exist- 
ing history of the Panjab in English which—supposing this estè 

mate of the two great Sikh-reformers to be accurate—shows the 

gradual and successful working out of their respective : missions 
‘better than the substantial volume before us. 
- Jt was.no easy task for Nanak even to win Khatri converts 
to his.dreamy cult. Still more difficult. was it for Govind to 
‘instil a vitality into this dream, which, if not hostile tọ it,- was 
‘antagonistic to some. of its principal elements. Harder than 
‘either of - ‘these two tasks was the business of gaining adherents 
to this new religio-political conspiracy from either Mahomedans, 
‘or aborigines, who must have hated it wah deadly dislike or sus- 
‘picion. Yet all three miracles were performed, and are record- 
‘ed with an artistic fulness that suggests rather than outlines its! 
‘own progressive steps, 

THÈ wi writer is.very.caréful to show—what i is, of course, TAEA 
‘to all who have eyer lived in or known much of the Panjab, 
but may not be known to mere students of its history—that 
there was- always among its population a floating mass of 
.Mazhabi origin, which was always impressible by the domi- 
‘nant faction, whatever that might be, Hindu, Mahomedan 
“or Sikh. These Mazhabs took a Mahomedan infection from 
‘Afghan invasions of India. but ‘took the Khatri contagion 
‘decidedly from successive Gurus, and, strange to say, sometimes, 
‘as it were, out-Sikhed the Sikh, in the time’ of Ranjit Singh’s 
"ascendancy, when the Khalsa’ had lost rrearlyall its purity and 
much of its religious force, and degenerated, over the wider y 

. extent of its range at least, into a political scheme with an 
l ‘entirely secular structure—a business of two worlds in theory, 
“vith ‘one of them left out in practice, . But no Mazhabi 
‘accessions could. explain any Sikh successes, unless there had 
‘been power in the Khalsa, of whatever type, to draw and retain 
converts.. Certainly 1 Mahomedanism all over India has counted 
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“nuinberless converts fron! outcasts as low in the social scale as 
. the Mazhab; and has Christianity done otherwise? It is not 
the least charm of the Sayad’s baok that his wonderfully un- 
‘biased and ample evidence leaves his reader free to formulate 
-his own theories-on this and kindred subjects, while placing his 
-critic under compulsion to acknowledge the debt owing for 
untainted, full, and, for the most part, authenticated testimony. 

No one not possessing ample leisure need linger over the ro- 
mance of the Panjab, in its virtually pre-historic days, in which 
its Bactrian ancestry is lost in the Macedonian invasion: but the 
occasional tests we have.applied show that the Sayad commits 
‘no outrage on the orthodox scliool-book doctrines on the subject. 
Even if the striking dialogue between Porus and Alexander — 
sprang rather from the brains of the ex-tempore novelist of those 
days than from any less:ethereal source, the question, and f= , 
„answer, are immateria!.in more than one sense of the word. 

The really historical interest of this work begins with Part II 
when thé crescent of Islam rose on the Indian horizon. It is 
one of the singular and striking merits of the Sayad’s ‘history 
that he holds the scales. -with unswerving justice between 
Hindu and Mahomedan, and indeed all indigenous claimants 
for favour. It requires some devotion to historical accuracy, for 
instance, for a Mahomedan historian of education, to-give us 
this version of an old truth : “ Mahomad propagated his religion 
‘with the sword. . . He who perished in a holy war went. 
` ‘straight to heaven. In paradise nymphs: of fascinating beauty 
instantly waited to greet his first approach. There the gallant . 
martyrs.lived for ever a life of happiness and -bliss, free from 
all sorrow, and liable to no inconvenience from excess. They 
could possess thousands of beautiful slaves, and get houses 
furnished with splendid gardens and with all the luxuries of 
life to live in, Such liberal promises of future happiness, added 
to an immediate prospect of riches and wealth, were enough to 
„kindle the. frenzy of the desert population of Arabia. Their 
warlike spirit was roused and their sensual passions inflamed.” 
Then follows the record of ever extending conquests, The facts 
‘are stated without any betrayal of personal consciousness, and 
if incongruity is the essenceof humour, impartiality is always 
an inestimable virtue in the historian, 

The hundred and sixty pages forming Part II, that recount 
“the Mahomedan period” of Panjab history, will repay careful 
‘study from all students of Indian political exploitation, both for 
the statical interest of the incidents passed in review, and for 
‘their dynamic influence in many later Indian growths of mixed 
character and origin, whether social, political, religious, or even 
literary, and whether of Indian or foreign inspiration. The later 
Afghan complications of the British Government of India, 


So full of incidents of national rather than personal importance, e 
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moreover, make some intelligent familiarity with these details a 
necessary qualification for a newspaper reader at the present 
day. i 


survives its glory ; for the latter departed when Shah Suja fied 
from Kabal, and Delhi began to be overshadowed by the British. 

The “ History of the Sikh Gurus,” occupying Part ILI, and 
forming a natural prelude to the actual consolidation ofthe 
Sikh nation, which occupies chapters IV and V, is not the least 
attractive portion of the volume, placing before the English 
reader, with a clearness unrivalled by any work in the English 
language, the evolution of religious thought, and its later 
contamination by a political virus, among one of the most 
interesting of Indian races. Ranjit Singh’s life-story is much 


and is too well and too fully told by the Sayad, to admit of, or, 
indeed, require, more than the brief reference that alone is 
possible near the close of a’ necessarily imperfect notice, whose 
object*has been to inform thé reader generally of what he is to 
expect rather than actually to present bhim with even the briefest 
summary of it. | 

The history itself is brought down to the present year, 
Comparatively trifling details begin to bulk largely in conse- 
quence of that natural, if unfortunate, process of mental 
microscopy by which the present exaggerates its importance 
over the past. If the writer’s employment under the Indian 
Government in responsible judicial office takes the keen edge 


The sadness of the later days of Mahoinedan supremacy Icng | 
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off many of his generous allusions to the foreign’ rulers—of—"" 


Hindusten, the Sayad’s tribute is always good-natured, and 
rarely servile; though it is where it is leasteeffusive, that it is 
most impressive. It is nowhere absolutely inconsistent with 
self-respect; and even an occasional indulgence in literary dis- 
play involving an odd standard of morality is so rare as to 
challenge mention only from an excruciatingly exact censor. 
For a work written by a gentleman whose mother-tongue is not 
the English language,.it is singularly free from gross errors ; its 
few offences against the highest standard of literary’ excellence 
ranking with pardonable provincialisms in an -English author 
The Sayad may, therefore, be congratulated on the production 
of a history of great merits and small defects, 


Pre-Organic Evolution and the Biblical Idea of God: An Ex- 
position and a Criticism. By CHARLES CHAPMAN, M.A, 
LL.D., Principal of Western College, Plymouth. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 38, George Street. 1891. a 
r~HIS is a tilt at “the Spencerian System,” and the teach- 
-ings of preachers of pre-organic evolution in their bearing 
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ön the conceptión of God seridered in the Bible, In pursuance 
of his aim, Mr. Chapman ‘has’ “ endeavoured to subject the 
Spencerian teaching, when logically ‘developed, to a series of 
criticisms, which, I: believe, bring out its real character ; and, 
I have sought to find out whether there is, in the data 
whence any valid doctrine of Pre-organic Evolution must 
roceed, any solid ground for Agnosticism as a substitute for 
such a belief in God, as a living Personal Being, as is warranted _ 
by the language of Scripture ; and, I may add, as Christian 
Theists maintain, warranted, by the exercise of our reason on 
all the facts placed before us in the material, mental, and 
moral worlds. In the structure of the argument I deal only 
with such data as may be furnished by the condition of things 
out of which any Evolution proceeds, if there is to be a possi- 
bility of Evoltition at all,” ~e , 
* Our author has, in the early pages of his book, introduced 
some historical matter, with a view to indicating the continuity “7 
of thought on the subject of Evolution, and to ” show that the 
problem of to-day is but a modern version of a very ancient one, 
illustrated and illumined by such superior light as may be 
obtained from. progress made in Science and Philosophy, 







. Philosophy and Theology: Being the first Edinburgh University 
\ Gifford Lectures by JAMES HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D. 
i (Edin.), Foreign Member of the Philosophical Society of 

Berlin, Gifford Lecturer to the University of Edinburgh, 
1888-90. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark, 38, George Street, 1860. 


Lo ORN in years, and sore stricken by paralysis, but with 
head ever bravely erect and fronting the wogld, the 
late Lord Gifford, enticipating fast coming dissolution with 
the same imperturbable mind which he had accustomed himself 
to oppose equally to the cares and the pleasures of living, took 
thought with God and Duty and himself.as to the fitting disposal 
of his worldly wealth, and, having made due provision. for his 
family, pondered long as to how best he might, with-the resi- 
due, do as beseemed a considerate philanthropist,.in . promotion 
of the cause of truth. Having given the matter mature re- 
flection, he caused to be embodied in his will the following 
clause :— 
I, having been for many “years deeply and firmly eon vinged that 
NS the true knowledge of God, that is, of the Being, Nature, and 
Lo: Attributes of the Infinite, of the All, of the First and the Only Cause, 

. that is the One and Only Substance and Being } and the true and 
felt knowledge (not mere nominal knowledge) of the relations of man 
and of the universe to Him, and of the true foundations of all ethics 
and morals,—being, I say, convinced that this knowledge,’ when really 
felt and acted on, is the means of man’s highest well-being, and the 
security of his upward progress, I have resolved, ‘from. the ‘residue * 2E 
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of my estate as aforesaid, to. institute and found, in connection; if 
possible, with the Scottish Universities, lectureships or classes’ for the 
promotion of the study of said subjects, and for the teaching and 
diffusion of sound views regarding them.” 

Hence the Gifford Lectures, 1889-90, by James Hutchison 
Stirling, LL.D., now published in book form at the rec 
of the Senatus Academicus of the Edinburgh Unive 
Lectures, the cardinal merit of which is directness of pus“, 


y 
į 


the distinguishing marks of which are plain thinking and K 
teaching. They give evidence of wide reading without pea, 

try, and their lessons are set forth with a commendable pers: 
picacity not always maintained in expositions of theological 
and philosophic systems. Some critics may object that here 
and there in the lectures the style adopted is somewhat too 
simple, too colloquial, for the high themes under discussion. 


"Vo us that seems, if a fault at all, a fault on the right side. 


bit 


Dr. Stirling is, as Gifford Lecturer should be, unsectarian, 
avowed foe of religious intolerance of any kind. Some people, 
he tells us, consider him a Broad churchman ; he himself is 
of opinion that he is Low, finding in that division of a church 
Catholic a happy combination of the best points pertaining to 
both high and broad, it being neither too exclusively devoted 
to the category of feeling on the one hand, nor, on the other, 
given to accentuating too much the ‘principle of the under- 
standing. I know not, he declares, but that all these churches 
have a common sin, the sin of absolute intolerance and - denial, 
the one of the other. The difference between them and him 
js, as he puts it, that what they possess in what is- called the 


Vorstellung, he relies upon in the Begriff. “ What: they: have. - 


positivégy in the feeling, or posztively in the understanding, or 


positively in a union of both, I have reflectively, or ideally, 


or speculatively, in reason.” In’common with the theologica} 
school to which he is most nearly affiliated, Dr. Stirling ignores 
Oriental philosophies and systems of theology. The scholastic 
dogma ex Oriente lux is, for him, neither true nor false, neither 
living faith nor dead platitude. The Orient and its manifold i in- 
fluences on all the world’s religions, and sufisms, and theo- 
sophies, he calmly passes by on the other side, as if willing 
to be considered unaware of their existence and potentialities, 


- For him, all light, whether true or misleading enaugh to be 


worth clapping argumentative extinguisher on, is, directly or 
indirectly, from Germany, Although, as in duty bound, he 
discourses of old-world Greek schools of philosophy, and the 
inevitable Aristotle, and Bacon, his English aftermath, yet, it 
is clear that he believes all adequately diry illumination to be 
of Teutonic derivation. < Eastern world schools of thought 
and systems of philosophy are dismissed in half-a-dozen lines, 
and the Talmud ‘is held to have been a greater educational 
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power for all ‘sorts: and conditions of men east of Athens, than 
all the stored wisdom of--Arabia and Persia, The bearings 
„of Aryan-Hindw philosophies, theologies and mythologies on 
' the religious instincts and the natural religions of mankind 
are dismissed in a couple of pages ; and Colebrooke’s Miscella- 
neous Essays are our author’s text-book for the occasion. It 
is but fair to note that, in this portion of his work, Dr. Stirling 
lamiénts the lack of an assistance from which he had hoped 
imuch—assistance in the shape, to wit, ofa work in course of pre- 
paration by Mr. Ras Bihâry Mukharji. Meanwhile, we cannot 
help thinking it a pity that, faure de mieux, he did not fall back 
on Max Müller, or Dr. Muir, for information and guidance. 
Discoursing on German light and leading in modern times, 
Dr. Stirling attributes to Spinoza and his Tractatus Theologica; 
*Politicus (A. D. 1660) “ the beginning itself of the Aufklärung, 
that book being the quarry from which Voltaire drew, and æ 
very much a source of direction and supply to contemporary 
German critics ; as to England, Hume * and Gibbon werg un- 
doubted members of the Aufklärung, but only at the head 
of a cryptic mass.” Lessing’s power in the world of German 
thought, although he was “ only a critic,” is recognized ; Lessing, 
Lutheran. pastors eldest: born; who headed the reactionary 
movement against the domination of destructive criticism, who 
vindicated, for reason and by reason, the dogmas of the. Chris- 
tian creed, and whose example proved determinative ‘also for 
such men as Goethe, Schiller.and Jean Paul.’ Wherefore, 
& following (as he saw and conceived of it) the apostleship of 
Goethe, Carlyle’s aim in Sartor Resartus- was the re-establish- 
ment, in every ‘éarnest and educated and doubting sout, of the 
vital reality. of veritable religion. oa l 
That was the jivst mood of Carlyle ; and it was his Azghest.. He 
never returned toite His Hero. Worship contains, perhaps, what feels 
nearest to it; and it is significant that Carlyle himself. made a com- 
mon volume of the two works. But history, and biography occupy 
him thenceforth; and in these, unfortunately, so much of the early’ 
Gibbonian influence, to call-it se, crops out, that Carlyle, on the-whole,, 
despite his natural, traditional, and philosophical piety, passes through 
life for ae doubter. merely,.and is claimed and dese? by the very men 


whose vein of shallow but exultant Aufklärung is , precisely the object 
of his sincerest reprobation and uttermost disgust, 


“There can be no straighter or nearer transition than from 

® David- Hume’ to Immanuel Kant” Thus the 1sth Gifford 
lecture commences: - Kant’is held to have been perfectly 
familiar—through’ the medium of translations—with Hume’s. 


* Dr. Stirling is characteristically affectionate towards Scotch 
sceptics and freethinkers) There can be no doubt, he says, that “ it was 
only superstition Hume hated, and not religion ;” and his extenuations of 
Carlyle’s heterodoxies are frequent. throughout the lectures. He refers. 
approvingly to Kants Scotch descent. — 
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main doctrines in regard to the &xistence.of a God. The 
“centre ” of Kant is defined as the à préert. That is to say :— i 


The centre of Kant is, to say so, the 2’ rzori/—those elements.of 
knowledge, those elements of the ordinary perception of things, tha 

are native and proper to the mind itself, even before, or independently 

and in anticipation of, any actual expérience of these things. That 

is what is meant by pure reason. Our minds shall be at bitth,- not, 

as with Locke, so many fadule rasæ, so many mere blank sheets for 

, things to write themselves inte, so ‘many empty bags or sacits for 

things to occupy ; but, on the contrary, they shall be, already, before- 

hand, rich quarries, filled, as it were, with the needful handles and cues 

of all things. What led Kant to this was Hume. Hume, as we 

know, took the cause as one thing and the effect as another ; and 

holding them out so, apart, challenged any man to show any principle 

of union between them, Without experience of the fact, it is impos- 

sible to tell that gunpowder will explode, or a loadstone attract. Con- 

em - sequently it is only by the custom of experience that we know the 

effect of the one on iron, or the consequence on the other of a spark, 

im Kant was deeply impressed by such examples and the general chal- 

lenge of Hume. He admits himself that he brooded over the problem 

concerned for “at least twelve years ;” and of that brooding I think 

it"s possible to detect traces as early as the year 1766, or fifteen years 

before the publication of his A7zti2 of Puré Reason. What, iù the 

end, prevented Kant from agreeing with Hume in his rationale custom, 

was perception of the nature ‘of the necessity which was involved 

in the problem. That necessity Kant saw was not a subjective, but 

an objective, necessity, 

Four pages further on Kant’s problem is, in the following 

manner, hatched for him into readiness to receive sustenance- 

Well, says Kant, I have got to find the source of a necessary truth 

that is not analytic, but synthetic, and that at the same time is not 

.due to experience. What not due to experience means has been 

already explained. There is no particular causation, no particulaz 

exarpple or causality, that is not due to experience, The indentation 

of a cushion by a bullet is an example of causality, but it is known 

only by experience. So it is with all other examples, as the drifting of 

a’ ship in a stream, or the warming of a’ stone by the sun. All 

such things are just see#, they are facts of experience—they are 

affairs of perception. Nay, the universal uf causality, the universal 

proposition of causality, does itself involve eye sight, does itself involve 

experience, does itself involve perception. Every change has its cause : 

it is impossible that we should have any knowledge of what a change 

is, unless we had experience of it. There are certainly intellectual 

changés, chanyes in the process of the understarfding, changes 

in the process of reasons, changes in belief, etc.> but‘ any 

change, even any such change, is always known to us as an 

alteration, substantially, of consciousness, and an alteration of con- 

sciousness, is just another word for experience. We can havean $ 
experience only when we have an alteration of consciousness: an 
experience is that—an alteration of consciousness. Even the universal 
of causation, then, every change has its cause, is a position that 
involyes experience. is a proposition @ fJostertor7—at least so far. 
But so far only. Otherwise, it is, in its vital force and virtue, a. pro- 
‘position ‘2 priori. That is the contention‘of Kant. A change ‘must 
Reve a cause, This‘is a truth’ which, though synthetic, is also 
apodictic—necessary and universal namely.. But, says Kant, necessity 
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and universality are“ suré criteria of a priori cognition.” The 
proposition of- ‘causality, therefore; must. be, as said, at least in its 
virtue, of ‘an &@ prior’ place. “The synthesis it, ‘implies, the syhthesis 
of the two-notions, of change on the one hand and ot. cause on the 
other, is “not-a result of experience, is ‘not a result 2 posterior: ; _for 
in “that case, the truth of it would not be apodictic, would-not’ be 


universal and hecessary; but a truth only as for the moment forud,- 


a truth only probable, then, and a mere matter of fact. 

Fhe question for Kant, now, then, plainly is—How is this ? How 
can the causal proposition be possibly à priori | ? How can its validity 
be'a ‘product of mind, and wholly independent of any ‘experience a 
postertovt ? It was this single quéstion that led Kant in the end to 
his whole cumbrous, extraordinary, and incredible system. Simply 
to explain causality by innate principles of reason, native-and original 


merely for such explanation, Kant forced into the geometrical point 
of his own_consciousness the infinitude of space and the infinitude 
è of time, but grasped, throughout their whole infinitude, together both 
- by the tree of the categories, the enchanted and enchanting Yggdrasil, 
whose branches reduced the infinitude in which they - ' spread into the 
very finite net of the schematism that held to our ears, and eyes, and 
fingers, nostrils, and palate their own sensations always. That twas 
the monstrous birth to which Kant came at last after his fifteen years’ 
sitting on the simple egg of Hume, And, all the time, we may. fancy 
our Indian fellow- -Aryans laughing af them both, and porntiig, as seen, 
to nothing but identity ! 


In the four last lectures of this course Darwin’ S speculations 
and affirmations on the Origin of species, and the arguments 
he derives from natural history i in support thereof, are elabora- 
tely overthrown, to Dr. Stirling’s satisfaction, at too great 
a length and too discursively to admit of reproduction here, 

Raven of word skeletons of the metl hods employed i in the labour 
of dilapidation. ‘ 

The Indian Pick. Quarterly. Review, o 1891. Edited 
by the REY. H. J. Spence GRAY, M.A. London: Messrs, 
J. Masters, 78, New Bond Street. Calcutta : : Oxford Mission 
Press. 36, Ballygunge Circular Road. ` 


THE recent death of that indefatigable Missionar ; Bishop 

-French, lends special, if mournful, interest to his paper in 
the July issue 6f The Indian Church Quarter ly Review entitled 
“ The Mostem in Arabia and North Africa.” | 

The Rev. E. F. Brown, writing on Forms of Worship jor 
“Watives of India, argues that English forms are not those which 
most recommend Christianity to an Oriental, or, at any rate, to 
the Indian mind, 

They are, in a word, too smol: Orientals, as a natural 
Nui of heredity and environment, crave for, demand, something 
less plain; more ornate, more passionate, in the way of ritual, 
than those fashions thereof to which the more -matter of fact 
Northman inclines. That is, largely, why the Brahmo Somaj 
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to the mind itself, Kant invented that’ whole prodigious machinery— 
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came into existence, and found favour, in order that it might 
“ give to what it supposed was Christianity a more national 
colouring.” The New Dispensation, said Keshub Chunder Sen, 
hates dryness. . . . clothes truth in the soft, silken drapery 
of imagination .... is eminently poetical ; poetical after the 
manner of mystical, impassioned Persian ghazals. That is, Mr. 
Brown would have a special Liturgy—or Liturgies—devised 
for the use of Indian converts to ChrsStianity. Meanwhile, he 
considers more than practicable one revision of form which 

certainly appears recommendable. In his own words :— 
One change there is which I would strongly plead for. It is one 
which involves no departure from the Prayer Book, but would, in fact, 


be a more perfect carrying out of the Prayer Book as it stands. 
There may be reasons why the exceptional permission to pour water 


-œ upon a person in Baptism should be commonly taken advantage of in 
England: there can be none in India. Itis not of course that owe 
æ . is not as valid as the other. The Teaching of the Apostles has 


disposed of the supposition, so far as it ever existed, that pouring the 
water was not permissible inthe early church, But there can be no 

*doubt that Immersion was the rule, and both St. Paul and the Fathers 

founded a great deal of beautiful teaching on the symbolism of the 
act, all of which is lost by our present practice, Every new church 
ought to havea Baptistery init, or attached to it ; or, failing that, we 
ought to make more use of rivers and tanks for the purposes of 
Baptism, 

“<The Padroada !’I once heard a fellow traveller exclaim 
in answer toa query. ‘The Padroada is one of the many, titles 
of. the Archbishop of Goa.’ Even the /udiax Churchman, con- 
ducted, as it is, by learned ecclesiastics, referred to the first of 
this series of articles as the record of a visit to Goa and the 
Padroada.” So the Rev. C. Swynnerton writes, and mercifully 
informs ignorant readers, that the hard word means simply 
patronage. A definition, that clears difficulties avy summarily 
and effectually, accounts for the existence of .#frences of 
opinion. Mr. Swynnerton traces the course of Ecclesiastical ` 
Law and Papal assumptions on the subject after the manner 
of a practised lawyer. . He tells us, zater aña, that from Pope 
Alexander the Sixth, Portugal received a grant of the Continent 
of Africa, together with all the fabled treasures of India and 
the Orient; and he characterizes the deed of gift as “ mons- 
trous” We do not say ‘that it was not so. Only, we take 
leave to think that the Pope had as good a right to sanction 
guast-religious privateering. if he chase to, as irresponsible 
English, German, Belgian, Italian patriotic associations claim 
to have in these days to send filibustering expeditions into, 
what they are pleased to call, the Dark Continent, and to an- 
nex territories there to what they are pleased to call—civiliza- 
tion ; or to the beneficent cause of an extension of geographi- 
cal knowledge and guess work. The only essential difference 
between the two propagandas is that exploiting parties, coms, 
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anded by men like Mr, HL M.» Stanley, ‘have the advantages 
De ertaining to possession of moře, deadly arms of precision 


wher ewith to expedite thelr work of conversion. 
Although Mr. Swynnerton’s historical sketch is unimpeach- 


abie and edifying, yet, to our less diligently jurispraudic mind,- 


his recofd “of hbis zesthetic perceptions and inclinations is 
more agreeable. They get play inan account of his’ visié 
to Si Francis Xaviers tombat Goa. Adjudged by hima 
mugnificeat work of arf, which, in richness, variety and beauty 
af: ‘ornamentation, is unapproached even by the splendour of 


the tombs of sovereign Pontiffs that embellish St. Peter’s at 


or 


Rome, *“ oe does not equal it, and, with the seme 


of the solitary instance of the Tj Mabal, Asia cannot surpass 
it” H 3 buiit in three stages ; ; and 
its materials “consist of the mest precious jaspers of various colours, 
2 for Noire the very world was rau: sacked. Embossed bronzes by the 


tnost celebrated artists of the period, depicting events in the fe of the | 


Saint, adom tie panelled sides. It abounds in delightful figures of 
carolling children, sculptured in finest Carrara alabste ster, It displays 
flonrishes, fesicens, arabesques, and other reliveos so characteristic 
of the styie and of the age, all executed with consummate care and 
skill, Within his encasement of silver and crystal, lined with yellow 
damask, embroidered with flowers and precious stones, lics the withered 
‘body of the Saint wearing his. Eucharistic vestments. They are sciff 
with richest embroidery, and pearls of. price, the chasuble being em- 
blazoned with the armorial bearings ofa grateful queen, round which 
anpearg the legend—" Suc S. Xavsrio Maria Sophia Regina Portr- 
gais.” That Princess, the wife of Dong Pedro Il, had reagon to feal 
~ thantfulSeeing, that, for her sake, the tead of S. Francis has remained 
. uncovered from the year 1693 to the present day, Ordente Cr riguistado 
E informs us, with charming frankness, that the Jesuits presented her 
Catholic Maje siy with the Saint’s biretia, which she devoutly wore 


a 
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with much satisfaction and celisi whenever, ‘by tlie Divine will, she was 


Urought te F re å l 
High. over He carved sane dobr of St F rancis Aavyierg 
Chi gel haiga picture of St, Mary Magdalen; by Maurilio m= 


"00. No-one. touid ` looks at ‘this picture without lingering. to look at ie 
more.” lt represents S Mary Magdalen'enflamed with the Divine love, 


Traces of Mar ilo’s scumbled sh adows, which attest ‘its original trans- 
parency of gojour, are' still perceptible, The simple flowing ‘well-. 
co: mposed tines, of drapery, and the beautifully modelled form: and. 
face of the fair inver, are all biended with that master’s usual cares 


The hands s and feet so, “delicately tawn, the lines ‘of doranaation 


rendered with “such consummate grace, the drawing so splendidly. 


“ understdod the action so vigorous, the movement so free, the treat~ 

k “iment sa'i targe, this picture only. requires a sponge and some judicious 
oe Én bring out, its latent beauties, its wel. balanced — MASSES, its 
reaàth. bE light and dépth of tone, in all thei: original pristine 
splendovr, The artist has represented the Saint, not as a dark 
brunette as in the case of His Madonnas, but as a handsome blonde, 
She is seen reclining half. on her side among blooming Hoivers, while 

an apple-bough, heat vy with rosy fruit, droops close behind her head. 
Her right hand and shoulder are thrown back in an attitude of dreamy 


sanguer, aad her right arm is partly extended, as with suffesed eyes - 
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- she gazes upwards. and backwasds’ wt a. vis ion. of Him Whom she 
loved much, seated in. glory among radiant clouds, Like. most 
Magdalers, iver figure is ripe and, fall, reminding the ‘spectator, soms- ` 

what e A at first,’ of the glowing. beauties of Rubens at the 
Louvre the sportive ‘goddesses of Vérrio’s frescoes at Burleigh 
house ee Siamford - TOWN, and themhe-remembers only the touch 

_ and thè power of the painter. ‘Her attitude- expresses the very. 

: abandonment of ecstasy, a soft „half slumberous ecstasy, as thoug? 

- thé effecis' of soins sweet potent draught of poppy or mandragors 

were beginning ‘to steal through.‘ her “sluggish veins, Her melting 

eyes! her quivering. lips, her whole pose instinct with yearning desire, 
not Jess than with warin , voluptuous grace, formi á masterly, “i some- 
what tos garthly, illustration of the words of the Bride which, i in letters 

‘of faded gold, are -iusctibed beneath the canvas:—~ .__ 

` Fulcite me floribus, Stipate mé, malis, : : i 
Quia amdre langeo. 


Mr, Hyde's paper, Lhe “ First. Garrison Chaplain of Fort 
Willan,” isa welcome addition to our ees of old Calcutta, 


and valuable í for the lights and shades -it throws on life and 


manners in the latter years of the last century, in connection 
with ihe Anglo: {india z the Prog: 
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Kents E'kinciples of Politics. aaa ne his Essay Of ve petual 
Peace, A contribution to’ Political Science edited . and.trans- 
` Jated by W: Hastie, B.D., Translator of Kant’s ‘ Philosophy 

+ TY 


of Law,’ Lioy’s “Philosophy of Right; ete. Edinburgh: T. 
& T.- Ciark, 38, George ‘Street, 1891, 


"T the beginning of Mr, Hastie’s apologia for this transla- 


at} tion he writes :— 


There were great thinkers before Kant who variously exhibited a 
independent insight and, power of the modern self-consciousness—; Des- 
‘gartes, Spinoza and Leibnitg,-Bacon and Locke, Berkeley and Hume— 
but none of them reached the: universality of his conceptions, the 
subtlety of his analysi:, of the higher forms, of thought, or the fertility 
_af his principles of know! edge. ‘There havè been great thinkers since 
“Kant whe have'striven to give expression to the continued movement 
and-aspiration of the purifed reason—Fichta; Schelling aad Hegel, 
Krause, Herbart and Lewe, Rosmini-and Gioberti. Comte, M ill, 
‘Darwin, and Herbert Spencer—but they have at the most only! unfolded 
nis seininal ideas, simplified his mulfiplicity, or applied, in a one-sided 
away at ihe best, the empirical side of his method, 

Mr, Hastie gives us the, Master’s own words—ia English,—and 
withoué, either unfolding or simp lifying, eens that to Kant, 
as to Plato, Politiés was the crown of the whole philosophical 
sy stem; .. . . the highest practical wisdom, ş 

Som’ people assert that: what’ Kant- has been. understood to 
teach is exacùy what he intended ‘to’ eradicate. Let such of 
our readers as are doubtful about the meaning and intention 


of the Master’s genius from a high political point of regard, 


_lose no time in-consulting Mer. Hastie’ s sympathetic rendering 
of ihe theme into English. 
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 Bacon-: The Advancement of heavirg, ’ Tidited by F. G. SELEY, 


IMUA, Cxon, Late Scholar ef Wadham Cot lege ; Pir incipal 
and I Profe “SSO D L ogic and Moral Phil osophy, Deccan Col- 
. lege; “Poona ; Fellow of the aad of Bombay. Vol L. 
Second Edition r Madras, Kalyanaram yer. 1891. 


VE R. SELBY’S Notes are to i e- peiot i his explanations | 
` lucid and informing. His-edition of the Advancement 


F Le Learning should be an assistance to Indian students for 


whose use, the Preface in! for ms us, it is een intended. 
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eee Prologue to the Canterbury Tales (Ti je Indian Uni» 


versity Series) With AE E Notices: A Modern Prose 


Version of the Poem, Notes, Questions and Glossary by 


CREIGHTON, Tutor to Minors under the Cou: ‘t of Wards, 


and Examiner’ in English to the University ; late Principa D 

S. P, G, College, Trichinopoly, and Inspector of Schools, 

London, Madras: V, Kalyanaram Iver, 1897. 
Ce text of this. edition is taken from the Clarendon 


Press Series; and it is claimed that every care has 


been taken to make it useful to the Indian student. If he 
must read what he cannot understand, we dare say he will k 
glad of Mr. Creighton’s Notes and Glossaries, 
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Fornal of the Hast India Association. Published under the 


authority of the Council, Ne. 2, Volume XXIII, May 


1891, Venu "Chambers, 3, Victorfa Street, S.W., 


— London CW. H. Allen & Co.,.13, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
RAR. TUPPER, Chief Secretary to the Pasjab Govern- 


meni, has been lecturing at the East India Associatich 


Reon 13 on‘ Panjab- Progress, his object being to'give a general 


oatline of administrative progress under Brit isho ruie; a dry 


“oT 


task lucidly ac complished, Mr. Tupper approves of decen- 
trai lizati on, says it reminds him of Tennyson :-— e 


“By degrees to fulness wrought ` 
The strength of some diffusive thought 
a Gath time and space to work and spread. 
“Phat policy was essentially a diffusive thought; and its: conse- 
quences have spread all over India and are daily influencing iis, 
political, moral and material progress.. 


I Deleve that our future success in the Government of the country 
depends very largely upon the number of cases in which we achieve 
m otber matters guch combiuations of uniform principles with dis- 

retionary powers as the Govetameni of India’ has already achieved 
in the matter of provincial finance, Of course i do fot say that’ chat 
system is abeady perfect, Ear from ït; one of ike great merits of 


*. 


„itis, that it is capable of great development, and that, development 
is stih going on. But i do believe that we arg wise to imitate it ; 
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and, on a small ter seale, we have jailtiit a ie in the financial arvariges 


ments macs between the Provincial Government and our taity District 
_ Boards ‘and 148 .-Mugicipslities. dis Imperial ‘services have Been 
: biansferred to us, $6, we have transfervéd to these lecal bodies | a great 
variety fad number of local works anc ise f T 


si “a 


Mee Arthur Brandreth, Mr. Charles, Boulaols, ‘and Mr.» 
. Tupper himself consider the pet increase of - litigation, 
_ and Jove’ for litigation in. the Panjab, fosiered b by the adoption 


? 


Tor Regulation canous of adrainistration, signs of political. 


“hea alth, energy, and ‘prosperity, to be rejoiced in rather than 


È deprecated: ‘We are glad te find Sir George Camp abeti throw- 


ing sold water, on that nonsense. A' propos of the Panjabi dis- 
position to dřag enemies before theC hans in season and oùt-of 
‘season, in pock: et and out of pocket, “Tam just afraid that 


we have given £00 much fuel to that fre he said, 
+s Referring to another besetting sin, he remarked, “We know 


very well it-is the great evil of peasant proprietory in the 
inodérn. sense'that you give people, who" have not been accus-: 
tomed to credit, too much credit perhaps, and they are very" 
ant to get into debt. a Panjabi women meet with Sir George’s 

approbation inasmuch as they are extremely sturdy anc 

do not shirk work. He thinks they are entitled to a share in 
the beriefits of popular education. What do zey think on 


i 
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the sbject? Education is not like Free Trade: you cannot, 


force it on an unwilling people. And which are best-~sturdy, 
coutented, sensibie, homely housewives, or namby-pamoy 
Misses smelling of the pastry cooks, and agog for milliners? 


bills and French novels, and gadabouting ¢ f 


Totes’, ross Blackwood, Third Series, No. XI. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood & Sons, 


ee A “HRIST MAS EVE in a Haunte d Hulk” is a ` creepy 


¥ 


story in which a veritable ghost--none of your new- 
fangled nightmare-dream bogies br optical delusion fudges--. 
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irightens | half his life out oF aman.in old-fashioned orthodox 
‘style. "Dicky Dawk sins is a racy tale in every sease of the 
‘word. “ Airy Nothing” is a Hegelian romance with ‘the ego 
-ané the non-ego fos “hero and herciae, and Calypso for fairy 
godmother, “whose advice to the met: aphysic mad hero is,“ Be 


sure. you andefstand, {Hegel when you ‘read him, elsé do not 
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read him at all. ý “The” next sélection, ee Chapter from an 


Unknown Bife. is pathetic, . “Marse Dab after the War’ 


pictuřes } pastoral life in a Virginia. “ Uniathomed: 


E 


` a 3 
Mysteries” is an account by Miss C. F. Gordon: Cumming 


of her experiences | fat a Boston aace, and. an undogtnatic 


enquiry. into the tt ath or untruth of spiritualistic manifestations 


=the, writer evidently: inclining to belie? in their truth, though 


ae she does not say Sot os (> AT: 
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Trave, ‘Adventure, ane Sport.” Blackwood’s Magazine, Third 


Series, No, me Edinburgh and London: Wi iam Black- : 


“wood & Sons. ee 
f “HARMINGLY here has Mrs Oliphant interwoven. in ie 
s commonplace web of a holiday visit to Capri woof of 
romance, reflection, humour, good humoured undidactic wis-. 
dom ; and a delightful paper to read, or to re-read, is her “ Life 
im ane Island.” l 
Asa sample of its flavour, take the two following extracts 
from contiguous pages i= * 

But howsoever the road went, it led always to some mount of vision, 
from which the strangers could look again upon those unparalicled 
coasts, the landscape which no poet’s imagination could surpass, and 
of which even the guides were to a certain extent sensible, but in a 
reasonable way. *“ Vedi Napoli, e mor? in humble quotation of the, 

q proverb, said an English lady in a moment of enthusiasm. Feliciello” 
stopped short by the stirrup, and Pascorello turned from bis hocse’s 
tail. “But why, signora?” said the wondering Capriotes ; perliaps 
because, seeing Naples every day, they felt no necessity for dying. 
With peasants; even when they are Italians, the sentimental stands 
but little chance, But they were not indifferent like the prosaic Swiss, 
to whom their mountains are a matter of trade. 

It would be vain to attempt to shake the papular conviction that 


i Š ; y. 
Italian isthe most musical and soft of languages, though a, ; 


our own opinion and experience’ go against this amiable fallacy ; but, 
the prefoundest believer in its beauty would be startled to have a, 
villanous “ Bash!” thrown at him like a stone, instead of the gentle" 
Basta,” which looks so well in print; and would find it hard to’ 
identify “ Ashpett ” with: the liquid | “ Aspetta,” which conveys its 
meaning in its very sound.. «Such eccentricities of popular diction’ are, 
however, common to all languages ; but there is something “especially 
characteristic in the Capriote affirmative, “ Niursi,”’ which combines 
eater? and decision in one of the contractions dear to alt Italians.. 

; Signose,” sounds soft and yielding; but a woman who sais. 
s Muri is likely to know her mind and keep by her determination, 
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A Sanskrit- kingiish ‘Dictionary, based upon the Si. Petersburg 
Lexicons, by CARL CAPPELLER, Professor at- the Univer rity., 


of Jena, London: Luzac & C o., Great Russell Street, W. Cez 


Strassburg : K. T. Trübner. ` 1891. 
Y JE naveto thank Messrs, Luzac & Co., of Great Russell 
VYY Stréet, London, for a well got-up Sanskrit- English 
Pict! nary, based on theS t. Petersburg Lexicons. 
+ Professor Carl Care ‘ofthe Jena University is responsible 
for the literary part of the undertaking, which is an amplified 


rendering m plain Anglo-Saxon: of the Professors German 


edition, specially designed: for students : ne 


Ac to the-texts for whick this work was designed tO serve: as. A 


special glossaiy, I had ciiginally only in view those of the second | 
edition of Béhtlingk’s ‘Sanskrit-Chrestomathie, the hymns transla- 
ted by Geldner and Kuesi, those edited by. Windisch, the Brah- 
mana pieces translated: by WeBeriin Vol. T of the Judische Streifen 
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A T g. H dka à 
Wala, and the “play - of ‘RRiGs Aga: TO render ny iBook more dseful-~ 
to ce English, Stident of. Sanskrit, F han ve now added, to the texts - 


_ . jast ijenutionéd the Marut hymns translated by F. Max MULL ER, the - 


Kathopanisad. Manu. Bhagavadeira Ay Hitcpadega, Meghadiita; Mrecha- 
kakā, dud MAla:iavaditava * na have i abstained from, taking in mole |, 
words from Brahmana ajd Sūtra fexts, as thése will always ba least 
. rand last of all studied by beginners, thinking it better to enlarge, as | 
much: as, possible, .the Postvedic of classical -tocabulary. From 


-4 


; | “the lditer literature,” therefore, a great many words that have not’, 


been, received into the Petersburg Dictionaries (e.g, those tratslated 
. from P akrt and many compounds} ` dre to be found in my bodk, . 
‘which, 1 believe, wiil furnish the reader’ sufficient hélp to undérsiand 
‘also easier texts not particularly held-in view: by the author, ega the , 
mast bea fatife iI episodes of the Mahabharata and ‘the Ramayana, the 
_ epics of Kalidasa, thd other two plays of Bhavabhiiti, and io general 
such works as are most appreciated and studied by every friend of, 
Sanskrit Hteralire, ‘For while enlarging the number ‘of compounds, 
‘I made if no less a rule te incorporate into this Dictionary æl. DYUNLAT Ys, 
we räds of wel settled meaning; and ($0: in all essentials to preserve 
its double character, to bé “not only: a handbook for the beginner in 
Sanskrit, who waits to have.as, many, words as possible - -explained to 
“him, but’ also to- serve the purposes of the linguistic student, whose 
interest is limited to the old. stock of words and their, relations to 
other languages, 
‘The ‘Pictionary is dedicated to Professor: Whitney, . the 
chief interpreter of the Eastern to the Western Ar yans,” 
whereby; ‘once more it is made manifest that a. Prophet 
hath no honour in his own country. 
— Max Müller is, however, so full’ crowned - ‘with honours éhat 
he can alfor d to make room'on his pedestal for a còdfrère,. | 
e ae | 5 
Natural Religion tn India. The Rede Lecture delivered in the 4 
. Senate-house ot June 77th, r891. By SIR ALFRED. LYALL, 
KGS, KCLE, Cambridge :.+Univeysity Press, London : 


oar Clay and Sons, ‘Cambridge Unive ersity Press ‘Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. "1891, 


“COPY of Sir- Alfred’ Lyall’s Rede- Lecttire reaches us on 
A ‘the. eve oF t going to press with this issúe of thé Calcutta 
Review, atid it is thus beyond our power to notice it adequately. ° 

“We cat only say that, like all the fruiting of. Sir Alfred's 
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“‘festh ul- aftermath, dt shows thorough grasp of the 'esseñtials, of 


his subjects, widely” catholic: faculty. for Sympathy,-.-and a 
power of pithy coudensation. and ` versatile ‘preparedness: with , 
apt illustrations. drawn from life—all which contrib utories’to * 
the fecture’s ir: terest are admirably ‘utilized atid. to be admired. ` 


- mr. 


Whose has’ not yet réad and thought over ‘the propositions 


and arguinent. tS: set out ic: these Z3 pages of -big, clear type, 
will do’ well ‘to proctire: forthwith’ a: copy of Natuval Religion 
in India, and. to study. it, To met living in the Mofassil, among 
unsophisticated peoples;. it may haply prove’ a. fresh stimulant, 
to the pleasurable. pursuit: of folklore, ethnic congruities and 
divergencies, hitherto: undiscovered heredities, the blendings of 
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times for : dreary hot weather days, and the solitary ‘watches 
uncompanionable cold weather nights. Sir Alfred Lyall: 
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My point. is thet Hinduism can pe- seen growi ng; that one can 
discern the Bist notions, rude and vague, among: the primitive | 
juogie tribes ;. that one: can see the same ideas and practices upon a, 
higher level, in mote distinct and reasonable shape, among the satiled 
classes ; and ihat one tan follow them upwards until they merge 
' 4rito allegory, mysticism, or abstract | philosophical conceptions. ` 1 
think that it is possible to trage in India, less obscurely than else- 
where, the deveiopmicht of natural info supernatural beliefs. I de 
‘not pretend that India contaius.any very rare or tnusual ‘kinds of 
ritual or worship; for nothing is more remarkable than the persistent 
similarity of such ideas and practices among primitive folk. - -Whai 
makes judia so valuable as a field of observation, is that the various 


forms. and species lie close together in one country at the same time, , + 


' so that their differences and aflinitie >s can be compared. 
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' faiths. with new onesto these a similarly agreeabic ` 
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“A ocousss vela i ne za the. Trade and Naw ggion é oF British Fadia. Ny 
` a 3y A for d a Kiis Mig ays June and- qi Ly Ton. Calcutta’ : OfAce of S : $ 


~ .intendent, ae Printing Indias. 1! À cau ii 
í Accounts ‘relating ‘tithe Trage by Lane of 2? British: Ingia vith FE 


Courtieves. No, IZ (Eor the. twelve months, ist Apiil 1890. to BEN is. ie 
189%, and for the month of April ee paca Office ce of Supelco 
Say Government. Zoe ng, aoe a nee 
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Supe ‘interident, Government Printing, India. eet - ee 
indian Melodies. By Glyn Barlow, M.A. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink £, 
London: W, The eke ET Newgate Strect, 389%. ° me: 


General Re orë on ike Operations af ihe Survey of Indie Deparves 
during 1889-90. Prepared under the direction of Colonel HR Ty 
R. E, Surveyor General of India. Calcutta: Office of the Super 
dent of Government Printing, India. 1891. Ef 

Avniual Report on the G aver sment Cinchona E lañ station and F ‘actin: 
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